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The Donnell Building 


HE DONNELL BUILDING, housing the Donnell Regional Branch, 

was dedicated on Monday night, December 12, 1955. Mr. Newbold 
Morris, Trustee of The New York Public Library, presided and introduced 
two speakers who represented the City of New York: Mrs. Anna Hedgeman, 
Assistant to the Mayor, and the Honorable Frederick H. Zurmuhlen, Com- 
thissioner of Public Works. The speeches of the President of the Library, Mr. 
Morris Hadley, the Director of the аф Mr. Edward С. Freehafer, and 
Mr. John Mackenzie Cory, Chief of the Circulation Department, are printed 
here as a record of a notable evening in the history of The New York 
Public Library. 

* * * 


REMARKS ON THE DEDICATION OF THE DONNELL BUILDING 
By Morris HaprEey 


THIS is a memorable occasion. The people of the City of New York are 
receiving a building of outstanding design, in which they will have more 
adequate library service than ever before. This service will be of benefit 
not only to those living or working in the Rockefeller Center area, but to 
citizens of all the five boroughs, and to those outside our borders as well. 

One outstanding example of this latter group is the United Nations. Its 
delegates and staff, coming from all over the world, will be among the users 
of this building. | 

A dozen blocks to the south is the great Reference Library at 42nd Street 
with almost four million volumes. Here is a working collection, which will 
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answer the ordinary questions that you may have, and where you may take 
out books for home use. 

In opening this building, what I wish to emphasize is the way in which 
it typifies the working partnership between private individuals and the City 
Government. The library system of our City has grown in this way. The 
growth sometimes has seemed slow, but in the long run it has worked, and 
worked well. It is a history of cooperation between generous citizens and 
far-sighted city officials. Sometimes, as in this case, the story of a particular 
building reaches far back into the past. 

This building itself was built with private funds. Far the greater part of 
these funds were accumulated a century ago. Ezekiel Donnell was born in 
Ireland in 1822; he came to this country before 1844. He became a cotton 
merchant and broker and was one of the original members of the New York 
Cotton Exchange in 1870. When he died in 1896 he left his estate for library 
purposes, subject to a life interest to his wife and daughter. They, in their 
turn, shared his devotion to libraries and left their estates to us. The original 
gift was to the New York Free Circulating Library, which later was incor- 
porated into The New York Public Library. 

The purpose of the bequest was “to erect a fire-proof building suitable 
and proper for the purposes of a library” with a reading room open free every 
day “in which young people can spend their evenings profitably.” Because 
of the particular interest of Ezekiel Donnell in young people, I hope you 
will be sure to visit our young people’s room on the second floor. 

The building itself was to be named the “Donnell Free Circulating 
Library and Reading Room,” and is to have a tablet in memory of the four 
Donnell children: Alfred, Theodore, Grace and Florence. 

When, after many years, the principal of the estate was available for use 
by the Library, the City of New York came into the picture as a partner in 
the operation. Ezekiel Donnell had hoped that his bequest might be suffi- 
cient to cover operation as well as the cost of the building itself. Back in the 
19th century he hardly could be expected to foresee how greatly operating 
costs would rise, as everything became more expensive, and librarians were 
paid more nearly adequate salaries. Consequently it was necessary for us 
to make sure that the City would be willing to pay the operating costs of 
the building, as it does with the other branch libraries throughout the City. 
Normally the City pays for a new building itself, so the City was the gainer 
because this building was being constructed from private funds. But even 
so, the City was an essential partner, because without its aid the building 
could not be operated, and would be without value to the people of New 
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York. The City, with the same foresight that it has shown in the past, was 
ready to join in making this building possible by undertaking the cost of 
operation for the benefit of the thousands of citizens who will be using it. 
Here, as in the Carnegie branches, the people of New York will enjoy a 
building built through individual generosity, and maintained and operated 
by the City. 

After the plans for construction were well under way, it was necessary to 
turn again to a private donor to make the building possible. Building costs 
continued to rise, and we would not have been able to complete the build- 
ing had not Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., with his characteristic generosity, 
given us the money necessary to complete the building. 

Nor does this complete the record of our obligation to private donors. 
Housed on the second floor and mezzanine of this building you will find the 
splendid Nathan Straus contributions; a young people’s library and a fine 
children’s library, that fit perfectly with Ezekiel Donnell’s dream of sixty 
years ago. 

The plans for this building go back through several administrations in 
The New York Public Library. The work started when the late Franklin F. 
Hopper was Director and when the Chief of the Circulation Department 
was Mr. Francis St. John, who is now the head of our sister institution, the 
Brooklyn Public Library. The plans were carried on under Ralph Beals as 
our next Director, first in charge of Miss Esther H. Johnston and then of 
John Mackenzie Cory, successive Chiefs of the Circulation Department. 
More recently, in the final stages, Edward G. Freehafer has been our 

irector. Throughout, our Business Manager, Mr. George Schaefer, has 
nur valiantly. 

The architects are Edgar I. Williams and Aymar Embury, П, and this 
building owes its form to them. In particular, I wish to pay tribute to the 
skill, devotion and patience of Mr. Williams; it is he who has come in im- 
mediate contact with the librarians, not only those whom I have named, 
but many members of the staff as well, and who has worked indefatigably 
to give shape and form to their wishes. 

Our thanks also go to the general contractors, Psaty and Fuhrman, Inc. 
who built the building which will be a monument to them as well as those 
who originated the plans. The interior designers to whom our thanks also go, 
` are Griswold, Heckel and Kelly Associates. 

Starting over a century ago with the interest of Ezekiel Donnell in li- 
braries, and coming down to the present day through the labors of those 
who have worked on the building, we have here a true monument to joint 
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enterprise. We welcome you to the building. May your enjoyment of the 
books here, and the profit you may derive from them, more than repay the L 
donors for their generosity and the City for its far-sighted acceptance of the 
cost of operating for you an outstanding Library. 


* * * 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE 
DONNELL REGIONAL BRANCH 


By Epwarp С. FREEHAFER 


WE are all very proud of this building and of the many activities housed in 
it. From tomorrow morning on it will be a busy place, and its function, as 
part of The New York Public Library, will be to make communication be- 
tween the authors and readers of books as direct and simple as possible. 
A great deal of expert knowledge and hard work has gone into the design, 
construction and equipment of this building, including books, all to the end 
that a reader wanting a particular book, or a book on a particular subject, 
can find it quickly and easily. 

A Chinese philosopher once recommended the haphazard shelving of 
books. Then, he said, while you are looking for one you will find many others. 
But we try, first, to give a reader the book he wants, and then to catch his 
further interest. 

Books are implicit in everything we do, even though some of us have to 
talk more about, and give more time to, organization, hours and wages, 
budgets, personnel, hurricanes, puzzle contests, paint, plumbing and paper 
towels. All these things, and many others like them, are parts of daily life 
in a library. All are related to our fundamental job of furnishing New York's 
people with the books they need and want. 

The fine library we are opening tonight is just a sample, though a remark- 
ably good one, of the books we have for New York’s readers. There are more 
than 2,000,000 books in our 80 other branch libraries in Manhattan, the 
Bronx and Staten Island and nearly 4,000,000 in the Central Reference Li- 
brary at 42nd Street. 

If all these books were brought together and put into a solid pile, that 
pile would be just about the size of this building, wall to wall and cellar to 
roof. And no pile, atomic or otherwise, could have more potential energy 
than that great mass of ideas. 
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In that pile would be children’s picture books and learned studies of the 
\ Hittite language and, in between, most of the books New Yorkers need for 
recreation, information or extended research. 

As one example, which could be multiplied hundreds of times, I took 
John Gunther's Inside Africa, to see what we might have to offer anyone 
who cared to read more about that continent. 

For the reader in the branch libraries we have some 500 titles under the 
general heading “Africa” and many more relating to specific countries or 
colonies. All of these are available directly or by interbranch loan through 
any of our circulating libraries. 

If these do not satisfy a general reader’s curiosity, or if a specialist needs 
to carry his researches beyond them, in the Schomburg Collection of Negro 
Literature and History (Circulation Department) and in the Reference 
Department there are maps, manuscripts, documents, books and periodicals 
covering, in detail, most of what has been known about the continent and 
its peoples from prehistoric times to the present. I have not counted them all, 
but there are at least 20,000 to 30,000 volumes, hundreds of maps, thousands 
of pictures, and innumerable articles and other studies. 

It is obviously impossible for everyone to have in his own private library 
all of the books, on Africa or any other subject, he may ever want to read or 
consult. For one reason, New York apartments won't hold them. But through 
the Library, the real ownership of books, which comes only from reading, 
can be almost unlimited. 

Here in the Donnell Building and throughout the Library we have tried 
to match the librarian’s skill to New York’s intellectual curiosity, and I am 
confident that this effort, in this instance through the Donnell Regional 
Branch Library, will continue to be successful. 


ж ж * 


THE DONNELL BUILDING AS A REGIONAL BRANCH LIBRARY 


By Jon MACKENZIE Cory 


IN setting the stage for a new library building, particularly one which is 
unique in many ways, there are many credits to be given and many inquiries 
to be answered. When private philanthropy makes available well over two 
million dollars for site, building, equipment and books and when public 
taxes will contribute more than half a million dollars annually for staff, books 
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and other operating costs — it is only natural that both librarians and library 
users will wish to know what they may expect. 

These program notes on the anticipated performance in the Donnell 
Regional Branch Library might well begin then with the credits due to those 
preparing the building and its services for public use. In addition to the 
architects, general contractors and decorators credited elsewhere, much credit 
is due to the staff of the Business Offices of The New York Public Library 
including the Business Manager, the Purchasing Officer, Chief of the Building 
Maintenance and Operations, Shipping Supervisor and their staffs; to the 
Accounting and Personnel Offices; and to the entire staff of the Public Rela- 
tions Office. Recognition should also be given to the exceptionally fine work 
of the Circulation Department technical services in preparing the book 
collections — the staffs of the Book Order Office, Catalog Office, and Binding 
and Processing Office. Finally and most importantly, credit is due to the 
Donnell Regional Branch staff itself headed by the Branch Librarian, 
Miss Katherine Lord O’Brien and the Supervising Assistant Librarian, 
Mr. Harry Weeks. 

Miss O’Brien came to the Donnell Regional Branch from Staten Island 
where, in 1952, she established the first regional library system in The New 
York Public Library, coordinating and serving all branch libraries and library 
activities in the Borough of Richmond. Her superior work as head of one of 
the few “county libraries” within the limits of a city was continued in the 
professional judgment and organizing ability she has demonstrated in select- 
ing the adult book collections, assembling and training the staff, and pushing 
to acceptable completion this library which must surely be the largest public 
library branch in the world. Mr. Weeks brought valuable experience and 
prestige from his previous position as Reader's Adviser in The New York 
` Public Library and contributed most ably to the months of work preparatory 
to the opening of the Donnell Regional Branch Library. 

Librarians and sociologists know that the term "regional" is not always 
used in the same way. Regional libraries exist elsewhere, sometimes as a 
subordinate unit of a State Library (e. g. the Watertown Regional Library in 
New York State) or as a multi-county library (e. g. the Clinton-Essex County 
Library, also in New York State). They also operate within municipal public 
library systems as larger than usual community branches with varying 
degrees of responsibility for neighboring branch library activities. In the 
New York Public Library they refer to the principal branch in each of the 
three boroughs (i. e. counties) of New York City served by The New York 
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Publie Library. They are uniformly the largest branches in their respective 
boroughs and each offers more extensive and more specialized services than 
other branch libraries. 

For example, the Donnell Regional Branch Library, as the principal 
Manhattan branch will provide an extensive adult lending collection with its 
accompanying individual and group advisory services, and in addition will 
offer a regional reference center with special attention to the informational 
needs of the business community in the neighborhood of the library (the 
branch, located at 20 West 53rd Street, is one block north of the Rockefeller 
Center buildings). It will have the largest young people’s collection in New 
York — the Nathan Straus Young People’s Collection replacing part of the 
Nathan Straus Branch which was established through the benefactions of 
Nathan Straus and was world-famous for fifteen years as the most important 
center for developing and demonstrating library service to young people. 
The Nathan Straus Children’s Collection is also included as is the Teachers 

' Library, a heavily used reference and circulating collection previously housed 
in a less central location. 

Other specialized services in the Donnell Regional Branch include a 
Foreign Language Center, consolidating a number of circulating collections 
previously scattered among other branch libraries, and particularly strong in 
popular books in Russian, German, French and Italian, but with many other 
languages represented including a new gift collection of Armenian books. 
Finally the branch will have the Library’s film lending service and the first 
free circulating collection of phonograph recordings in Manhattan, with 
special facilities for the loan of long-playing musical recordings and the book- 
related use of non-musical recordings. Within a year it is hoped to transfer 
to the Donnell Building the great Music Library, now located on 58th Street, 
and to restore and expand its record listening facilities. 

In addition to these special services, the Donnell Building is the proud 
possessor of unusually extensive group meeting facilities, with a sloping 
auditorium (seating 278 persons) complete with concert stage and film pro- 
jection booth, specially planned accoustical properties and a superior sound 
reproduction installation. 

Thus, the Donnell Regional Branch Library will include facilities and 
services which are not needed or which cannot be afforded in most branches, 
even the unusually large community libraries found elsewhere in Manhattan. 
The branch librarian and her staff will not have supervisory responsibilities 
for other Manhattan branches but the Donnell Building will house the 
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administrative offices of the Manhattan Regional Library System whose staff 
directs the work of all Manhattan branches, including the Donnell Regional 
Branch Library. 

The Manhattan Regional Library System, headed by Mrs. Jean Godfrey, 
Coordinator of Manhattan Branches, is a recently established administrative 
unit of the Circulation Department, designed to decentralize supervision of 
the largest public library branch system in the world. Manhattan now has 
about as many branch libraries (thirty-five) as the entire Circulation Depart- 
ment had fifty years ago, all but three of them circulating more than 100,000 
books annually and six of them circulating between 300,000 and 1,000,000 
books each. In the meantime, the interborough branch system as a whole, 
under Miss Margaret Wehler, Assistant Chief of the Circulation Department, 
has grown to eighty units with a total annual circulation of more than 
12,000,000 volumes. The establishment of coordinating and specialized 
advisory staffs operating on a borough-wide basis offers the solution to the 
problem of maintaining close contact with such a large library system and of 
maintaining the high standards of which The New York Public Library is 
so justly proud. 

In addition to its neighborhood services, its regional specialties and its 
regional headquarters functions, the Donnell Building houses several system- 
wide functions of very great importance. The Union Catalog of branch collec- 
tions, the Interbranch Lending Service and the Central Reserve Collection 
will hereafter operate as parts of the Manhattan Regional Library system, 
without reducing their services to other boroughs. And the Book Order, 
Cataloging and Book Preparation functions of the Circulation Department 
will occupy expanded space in the Donnell Building early in 1956. 

Months of arduous preparatory work have now culminated in the comple- 
tion of a great branch library building; the transfer or acquisition of important 
collections of reference and circulating books, periodicals, microfilms, motion 
picture films and records; the assembling and training of a fine staff of librar- 
ians, library clerks, and attendants. The long-awaited Donnell Regional 
Branch is now ready to serve its community, its borough and its city. The serv- 
ices which it will offer during the years ahead are free but will be highly valued 
by all who seek it out. The performance is about to begin. 


ONE OF THE MOST DECORATIVE ATTRACTIONS OF THE DONNELL BUILDING 
are the draperies which curtain the front glass wall of the first floor. The marks of early printers 
have been handscreened in brown on the white nylon. In the detail presented below are shown 





the printers marks of Jean Trechsel who worked at Lyon from 1488 to 1498 (upper left); Jacques 
Sacon, also of Lyon, whose working period was from 1498 to 1580 (upper right); George Wolf 
who was active in Paris from 1489 to 1500 and whose “four” and monogram for the orb was the 
first use of this pattern in Paris (lower left); and Thomas Anshelm of Baden-Baden who printed 
in Strassburg, Pforzheim, Tubingen and Hagenau from 1488 to 1522 (lower right). 


Modern Italian Fiction in America, 1929-1954 
An Annotated Bibliography of Translations 


By VINCENT LUCIANI 


Г her valuable work, Italian Translations in America, Nancy С. Shields 
has listed chronologically, among other items, the English versions of 
Italian novels and collections of Italian short stories published in the United 
States through the year 1928.1 Now that more than a quarter of a century 
has elapsed since that date, we feel that a supplement to her bibliography 
would not only be desirable but well-nigh indispensable to students of 
comparative literature, particularly in view of the recent resurgence in 
popularity of Italian fiction both here and abroad. It is our purpose to list 
all translations of any work of Italian fiction that has appeared within this 
period since the first edition of Manzoni’s I Promessi Sposi (1825-26). We 
shall, therefore, include not only novels and volumes of short stories but 
also tales found in periodicals as well as in general and special anthologies. 

It seems to us that the quarter of a century under consideration may be 
logically divided into three distinct periods: (1) the pre-war era, 1929-1940, 
in which, partly for political reasons, Italian fiction enjoys but a moderate 
degree of popularity; (2) the war period, 1941-1946, in which it is pitifully 
neglected; (3) the post-war era, 1947-1954, in which the Italian novel and 
short story become quite popular. 


I 


THE PRE-WAR PERIOD (1929-1940) 


In this period we are struck by a number of phenomena. The great interest 
evinced in Pirandello the dramatist since the early ‘twenties has now finally 
called attention to his work as a novelist and shortstory writer. Collodi’s 
Pinocchio continues to be extremely popular, whereas De Amicis’ Cuore 
(Jast American edition, 1922) is now seemingly forgotten. The post-war 
vogue, 1947-1954, of Moravia and Svevo has its humble beginnings in this 
period, whereas D'Annunzio, Fogazzaro, and Serao, who had enjoyed great 
prestige in the first quarter of the century, have by now ceased to interest 
American publishers. There is no new edition of Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi 


1 Nancy C. Shields, Italian Translations in America, New York, Institute of French Studies, 1931 
(Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University) 


[12] 
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or of Verga's I Malavoglia, nor any translation of Deledda's novels despite 
the fact that she had been awarded the Nobel Prize for literature in 1926. 
In contrast, there is one novelist artistically inferior to any of the aforesaid 
three who is avidly read and admired — the anti-Fascist Silone. More amaz- 
ing still is the fact that the main American literary reviews of the period 
evince an almost total lack of interest in the Italian short story. Such a gross 
neglect is compensated for only in part by the various collections published 
by E. P. Dutton and Company and by the stories that appear in the Italian- 
American review, Atlantica, and in several anthologies. 

The items in the following lists are placed in alphabetical rather than in 
chronological order and are numbered consecutively. In addition to the 
usual bibliographical indications, we supply, in the case of nearly every 
novel, the name of the translator and the title, place, date, and publisher 
of the first edition of the original Italian, For the short story this is not 
always possible because of the inaccessibility of some recent Italian reviews. 
We do, however, give whatever information is available. Most of these books 
may be found in the Reference Department of The New York Public Library 
in Italian. The symbol NN is used only when the Library has the English 

“translation. 


American Translations of Italian Works of Fiction (1929-1940) 


1. Albertini, Alberto. Two Years. Tr. by Arthur Livingston. New York, The Vikin 
Press, 1936. Pp. vi + 495. ( Due anni, Verona, Editiones Officinae Bodoni, 1934 
NN 


2, Bacchelli, Riccardo. The Devil at the Long Bridge. A historical novel (Il 
Diavolo al Pontelungo) tr. by Опо Williams, with an introduction. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1929. Pp. xvi+ 346. (П Diavolo al Pontelungo, 
2 vols., Milan, Ceschina, 1927) 


3. Bertelli, Luigi (pseud. Vamba). The Emperor of the Ants. Authorized trans- 
lation by Nicola di Pietro. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1935. Pp. vii + 
239; 120 illus. ( Ctondolino, Florence, Bemporad, 1895) NN 


4. Capuana, Luigi. Italian Fairy Tales. Tr. by Dorothy Emmrich, with drawings 
by Margaret Freeman. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1929. Pp. v 4- 209. 
(C'era una volta ..., Milan, Treves, 1882) 


5. Capuana, Luigi. Golden-Feather. Tr. by Dorothy Emmrich, with drawings by 
Margaret Freeman. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1930. Pp. vii 4- 265. 
(1l Raccontafiabe, Ylorence, Bemporad, 1894) 


6. Cinelli, Delfino. The Trap. 'Tr. by the author. Introd. by Carl Van Doren. 
New York, The John Day Co., 1930. Pp. x + 247. (La trappola, Milan, L’Eroica, 
1928) 
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American Translations of Italian Works of Fiction (1929-1940), continued 


Т. 


10. 


п. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Collodi, Carlo (pseud. of Carlo Lorenzini) 2 The Adventures of Pinocchio. 
Tr. by May M. Sweet, with illus. by Herman I. Bacharach, ed. with full teach- 
ing and study equipment by Cornelia Beare. Boston-New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. vii+ 215. Mrs. Sweet’s version first appeared in 1927. 
(Le avventure di Pinocchio, Florence, F. Paggi, 1883) 


. Collodi, Carlo. The Adventures of Pinocchio. Tr. and adapted by Angelo Patri; 


illus. by Mary Liddell. Garden City, Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., 1930. 
Pp. xiii + 280. First edition. There is also а 1937 edition. 


Collodi, Carlo. Pinocchio; the Story of a Puppet. Gift edition. With 10 illus. by 
Jack Tinker. Philadelphia-London, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1930. Pp. 234. À 
reprint of Mary A. Murray's translation ( London, 1892). 

NN (1911 London ed.) 


Collodi, Carlo. Pinocchio. Olus. in color by Maud and Misha Petersham. 
Garden City, Garden City Publishing Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. ix 4- 323. 


Collodi, Carlo. Pinocchio, the Story of a Puppet. London, J. M. Dent & Sons, 
Ltd.; New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1936. Рр. xix + 268. (Everyman’s 
Library, for young people, no. 538). First published in this edition in 1911. 
A reprint of the Murray translation. NN (1911 ed.) 


. Collodi, Carlo. Pinocchio; the Adventures of a Marionette. Tr. by Walter S, 


Cramp; with an introd. by Carl Van Doren and illus. by Richard Floethe. New 
York, The Limited Editions Club, 1937. Pp. vii+ 128. Cramp’s version first 
appeared in 1904. NN 


Collodi, Carlo. The Adventures of Pinocchio. Ilus. by Esther Friend. New 
York-Chicago, Rand McNally & Co., 1939. Pp. 254. 


Dauli, Gian (pseud. of G. Ugo Nalato). The Wheel Turns. Tr. by Bernard 
Miall. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1937. Pp. 391. (La Rua, Milan, 
“Corbaccio,” 1933) NN 


Ferrero, Guglielmo. The Seven Vices; A Novel of Italy in Our Own Times. 
Authorized translation by Arthur Livingston and Elisabeth Abbott. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1929. 2 vols. Contents: 1. The Two Truths; 
2. The Son's Rebellion. (La terza Roma: 1. Le due verità; 2. La rivolta del 
figlio; Milan, Mondadori, 1926-1927) NN 


Fogazzaro, Antonio. Eden anto. Tr. by Theodore Wesley Koch. San Francisco, 
The Roxburghe Club of San Francisco, 1930. Pp. viii + 29. (From Fedele ed 
altri racconti, Milan, Baldini & Castoldi, 1887) NN 


Fracchia, Umberto. Robino and Other Stories. Tr. by Sir S. H. Scott. New 
York, R. O. Ballou, 1933. Pp. x+86. Contents: “Corilla and Frigellina"; 
“Robino”; "The Wedding-Day"; "Autumn Rain" — four of the six stories in 
Piccola gente di città (Milan, Mondadori, 1925) NN (London ed.) 


2 We do not include in the bibliography any abridged versions or adaptations of Pinocchio, such 
as the one made by Walt Disney. 


18. 


19. 


'B 
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Guzzoni, Felice. The Cardinal's Daughter. An Italian historic romance, tr. by 
Nina Renna. Boston, Meador Publishing Co., 1935. Pp. 369. (La figlia del 
cardinale; fasti di Roma moderna, Florence, Rapetti, 1870) 


Italian Short Stories from the 13th to the 20th Centuries. With an introd. by 
Decio Pettoello. London, J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd.; New York, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. xii + 307. (Everyman’s Library, no. 876) Also includes a 
bibliography. Contains 39 stories, of which the modern tales, 17 in number, 
are as follows: 1. A. Albertazzi, “The Fire-Brigade”; 2. M. Bontempelli, 
“Pictures on Skulls”; 3. L. Capuana, “The New House”; 4. G. D’Annunzio, 
“Cincinnatus”; 5. G. Deledda, “The Hare,” “The Shoes”; 6. E. De Marchi, 
“The Spazzoletti Couple”; T. А. Fogazzaro, rg ne 8. G. Giacosa, “The 
Story of Two Huntsmen"; 9. C. Giorgieri-Contri, e Man's Heart”; 10. A. 
Manzoni, "The Story of Lodovico"; 11. A. Panzini, ^The Barrister's Three 
Cases"; 19. G. Papini, "The Lost Day”; 13. Carola Prosperi, "The Enemy"; 
14. M. Serao, “Life Is So Long”; 15. F. Tozzi, “Poverty”; 16. G. Verga, “The 
Mark of Love.” NN 


. Monelli, Paolo. Toes Up; a Chronicle of Gay and Doleful Adventures of 


Alpini and Mules and Wine. Tr. by Orlo Williams. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1930. Pp. xii + 202. (Le scarpe al sole, Milan, Treves, 1921) 
NN (London ed.) 


. Moravia, Alberto (pseud. of Alberto Pincherle). The Indifferent Ones. Tr. by 


Aida Mastrangelo. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. 327. (Gli 
Indifferenti, Milan, Edizioni “Alpes,” 1929) See no. 127. 


. Moravia, Alberto. Wheel of Fortune. Tr. by Arthur Livingston. New York, 


The Viking Press, 1937. Pp. 549. (Le ambizioni sbagliate, Milan, Mondadori, 
1035) NN 


23. Negri, Ada. Morning Star. Tr. by Anne Day. New York, The Macmillan Co., 


1930. Pp. 158. (Stella mattutina, Milan, Mondadori, 1921) NN 


94. Palazzeschi, Aldo. Perelà, the Man of Smoke. Adapted from the Italian by 


27. 


Peter M. Riccio. New York, S. F. Vanni, 1936. Pp. 278. (Il codice di Perelà, 
Milan, Ediz. di Poesia, 1911) NN 


. Papini Giovanni. Life and Myself. Tr. by Dorothy Emmrich. New York, 


Brentano’s, 1930. Рр. 241. (Il tragico quotidiano and П pilota сіесо, Florence, 


Vallecchi, 1906-1907 ) NN 
Papini, Giovanni. Gog. Tr. by Mary Prichard Agnetti. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1931. Pp. xiii + 300. (Gog, Florence, Vallecchi, 1930) NN 


Perri, Francesco. Enough of Dreams. Tr. with an introd. by Charles and 
Marjorie Tutt. New Yor. Brentano’s, 1929. Pp. ix + 284. (Emigranti, Milan, 
Mondadori, 1928) NN 


Pirandello, Luigi. Horse in the Moon, Twelve Short Stories. Tr... . with an 
introd. by Samuel Putnam. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. 238. 
Contents: “Horse in the Moon”; “Adriana Takes a Trip; “The Cat, a Gold- 
finch and the Stars"; "The Schoolmistress’s Romance”; “A Dinner Guest”; 
“Sunlight and Shadow”; “Соу”; “The Imbecile"; “Miss Holloway’s Goat”; 
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American Translations of Italian Works of Fiction (1929-1940), continued 
Pirandello, Luigi, continued 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


37. 


“The Light Across the Way”; “A Wee Sma’ Drop”; “Sicilian Limes.” Selected 
from stories published from 1894 to 1919, then republished in 15 vols. under 
the title Novelle per un anno (Florence, Bemporad; Milan, Mondadori, 1922— 
1937). This applies also to Nos. 30, 31, and 33 below. NN 


Pirandello, Luigi. One, None and a Hundred-Thousand; a Novel. Tr. by 
Samuel Putnam. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. 268. (Uno, 
nessuno e centomila, Florence, Bemporad, 1926) NN 


Pirandello, Luigi. Better Think Twice About It and Twelve Other Stories. Tr. 
by Arthur and Henrie Mayne. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1934. 
Pp. 309. Contents: “The Other Son”; “Better Think Twice About It"; “The 
Jar”; “The Madonna’s Gift"; “A Call to Duty”; “The Captive”; “Chants the 
Epistle"; "The Wet-Nurse"; “The King Set Free"; “The Crow of Mizzaro"; 
"Its Nothing Serious"; "The Quick and the Dead"; *Black Horses." NN 


Pirandello, Luigi. The Naked Truth and Eleven Other Stories. Tr. by Arthur 
and Henrie Mayne. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. 308. 
Contents: "The Annuity”; “The Naked Truth”; “The Wayside Shrine"; “The 
Spirit of Service"; “The Rivers of Lapland"; “Va Bene"; “The Wax Madonna"; 
“The Red Booklet”; “The Fly"; “The Benediction”; “The Evil Spirit"; “The 
Changeling.” NN 


Pirandello, Luigi. The Outcast; a Novel. Authorized translation by Leo 
Ongley. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1935. Pp. 334. “Nobel Prize edition,” 
reprint of the first edition of 1925. (L’esclusa, Milan, Treves, 1908) NN 


Pirandello, Luigi. The Medals and Other Stories. New York, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1939. Pp. 284. Contents: “A Character in Distress”; “The Beauty and the 
Beast”; “The Haunted House”; “An Oversight”; “The Husband’s Revenge”; 
“A Wronged Husband”; “Sicilian Honour”; “Mother”; “A Widow’s Dilemma’; 
“A Mother-in-Law”; “War”; “Sicilian Tangerines”; “Professor Lamis’ Venge- 
ance”; “The Medals”; “Bitter Waters”; “A Cat, a Finch and the Stars”; “When 
a Bear Went to Church”; “Tortoises . . . for Luck”; “My Last Journey.” NN 


. Pitigrilli (pseud. of Dino Segré). The Man Who Searched for Love. Tr. by 


Warre B. Wells. New York, R. M. McBride & Co., 1932. Pp. 283. Italian 
original not found. 


Sate ie Paolo Ettore. Attila, A Romance of Old Aquileia. Tr. by Nathan 
Haskell Dole. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1929. Pp. v +336. (Attila 
ad Aquileia, Udine, Bonacina, 1928) NN 


Silone, Ignazio (pseud. of Secondo Tranquilli). Fontamara. Tr. by Michael 
Wharf. New York, Н. Smith & R. Haas, 1934. Pp. хіх + 299. (Fontamara, 
Zurich-Paris, Nuove edizioni italiane, 1933) NN 


Silone, Ignazio. Mr. Aristotle. Tr. by Samuel Putnam. New York, R. M. 
McBride & Co., 1935. Pp. 221. Contents: "Mr. Aristotle’; “The Trap”; “Joy 
the Weeper"; “Simplicio”; ^A Trip to Paris"; Note on І. Silone by Nettie Sutro. 
Italian text not published, so far as we are aware. NN 


39. 


40. 
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Silone, Ignazio. Bread and Wine. Tr. by Gwenda David and Eric Mosbacher. 
New York-London, Harper & Bros., 1937. ү 319. (Pane е vino, Lugano, 
Nuove edizioni di Capolago, 1937; Italian edition published after English) 

NN 


Svevo, Italo (pseud. of Ettore Schmitz). Confessions of Zeno. Tr. by Beryl de 
Zoete. London-New York, Putnam, 1930. Pp. 412. (La coscienza di Zeno, 
Bologna, L. Cappelli, 1923) Also published by A. A. Knopf (New York, 1930) 

NN (Knopf ed.) 
Svevo, Italo. The Hoax. Tr., with an introd., by Beryl de Zoete. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930. Pp. 166. (Una burla riuscita, pub. in Solaria, 
no. 2, 1928) NN 


. Svevo, Italo. As a Man Grows Older. Tr. by Beryl de Zoete. With an introd. 


by Stanislaus Joyce. London-New York, Putnam, 1932. Pp. xiv 4- 245. (Senilità, 
Trieste, Vram, 1898) NN 


. Vergani, Orio. Poor Nigger. Tr. by W. W. Hobson. Indianapolis, The Bobbs- 


Merrill Co., 1930. Pp. 306. (Io, povero negro, Milan, Treves, 1928) NN 


43. Verona, Guido da. Mimi Bluette. Tr. by Isabel Grazebrook. New York, E. P. 


Dutton & Co., Inc., 1929. Pp. 317. (Mimi Bluette, Milan, Baldini & Castoldi, 
1916) NN 


In addition to the novels and volumes of short stories listed above, there 


are several anthologies in the 1929-1940 period which contain one or more 
Italian stories. We list here below the more important collections that have 
at least three such tales. Not to overburden our bibliography, we shall, in 
these cases, dispense with the name of the translator and the title of the 
Italian original. 


44. 


Copeland, Charles T., ed. The Copeland Translations; Mainly in Prose from 
French, German, Italian and Russian. Chosen and arranged with an introd. 
New York-London, C. Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. xxiii + 1080. Includes, besides 
selections from Dante, Machiavelli, Cellini, Leopardi, etc., six tales from 
The Decameron and the following modern short stories: A. Albertazzi, “The 
Fire-Brigade"; M. Bontempelli, “Pictures on Skulls”; G. D'Annunzio, “Cin- 
cinnatus"; G. Deledda, e Hare,” “The Shoes"; C. Giorgieri-Contri, “The 
Man's Heart"; G. Papini, "The Lost Day”; M. Serao, “Life Is So Long”; 
G. Verga, "Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Jeli the Herdsman.” Note that, except for 
the Verga selections, all these modern stories are found in No. 19. NN 


Cross, Tom Peete and Slover, Clark H., eds. Heath Readings in the Literature 
of Europe. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1933. Pp. xv + 1194. Includes selections 
from Dante to Croce and Carducci, a tale by Boccaccio, one by Bandello, 
G. Verga’s “Liberty,” and M. Serao’s “A Story of Greece.” 


Eaton, Richard, ed. Best European Short Stories of 1928. New York, Dodd, 
Mead and Co., 1929. Pp. viii+309. Contains: G. Deledda, “Patience”; 
C. Linati, “One of the Claque"; L. Pirandello, “Starling and the Angel One- 
Hundred-and-One.” NN 
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American Translations of Italian Works of Fiction (1929-1940), continued : 

47. Lieber, Maxim and Williams, Blanche C., eds. Great Stories of All Nations; 
One Hundred Sixty Complete Short Stories from the Literatures of AU 
Periods and Countries. New York, Tudor Publishing Co., 1934. Pp. xii + 1132. 
(First edition, New York, Brentano's, 1927). Includes, in addition to one tale 
each by Boccaccio, Cinthio, Grazzini, Straparola, the following: M. Bontem- 
pelli, “Mirrors”; R. Calzini, "The Slap"; G. D'Annunzio, “Turlendana Returns"; 
E. De Amicis, “The Orderly”; L. Pirandello, “A Mere Formality"; G. Verga, 
"Story of the Saint Joseph's Ass." NN 


48. Tomlinson, Henry M., ed. Great Sea Stories of All Nations . . . from Ancient 
Greece to Modern Japan. With an introd. Garden City, Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Inc., 1930. Pp. xxiv + 1108. (Pub. also in 1937). Includes, besides two 
tales by Boccaccio and a selection each from Dante and Petrarch: G. Garibaldi, 
“How П Solitario Escaped from Caprera"; C. Milanesi, “The End”; С. Verga, 
"Ugly Weather." NN 


49. Van Doren, Carl C., ed. An Anthology of World Prose. With translations by 
William Caxton and others. New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 1935. Pp. xxvi + 
1589. ( Also New York, Halcyon House, 1939). Contains many selections from 
Dante to Croce, a tale each by Boccaccio and Sacchetti, Manzoni's "Story of 
Lodovico," and. Verga's "Property." NN 


50. World's Great Adventure Stories. New York, W. J. Black, Inc., 1929. Pp. 676. 
Contains one story each by Bisaccioni, Boccaccio, Bottari, Gozzi, Grazzirfí, 
Sermini, as well as: E. De Amicis, “Fortitude”; G. Deledda, “The Sorcerer”; 
R. Fucini, “Young Tiger." NN 

51. World's Great Romances. New York, W. J. Black, Inc., 1929. Pp. 724. Com- 
prises 17 of the older novelle (from Boccaccio, Bandello, etc., to Fortini, 
Magalotti) as well as L. Capuana's "Doctor Cymbalus" and F. De Roberto's 
“Madam, the Duchess.” NN 


In the anthologies that contain one or two modern Italian stories, Piran- 
dello stands out as the most popular author by far. His tale “Starling and 
the Angel One-Hundred-and-One" appears in S. C. Bates Twentieth- 
Century Short Stories (Boston, 1933); "The Reserved Coffin," both in E. A. 
Cross’ A Book of the Short Story (New York, 1934) and in his World Litera- 
ture (New York, 1935); “The Spirit of Service" and “The Wayside Shrine," 
in A. M. Ellis Representative Short-Stories (New York, 1938); "A Cat, a 
Goldfinch and the Stars," in E. L. Repperts Modern Short Stories (New 
York, 1939); “The Fly,” in D. Scarborough's Selected Short Stories of Today 
(New York, 1935); and “A Соу,” in І. W. Schwarz The Jewish Caravan 
(New York, 1935). Moreover, Pirandello's “House of Agony" and Silone's 
“The Trap" appear in H. W. Blodgetts The Story Survey (Philadelphia, 
1939), whereas Pirandello's "Catara Heresy" and Deledda's "First Journey" 
are found in V. W. F. Church's International Short Stories ( Dallas-Chicago, 
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1984). Verga's “Cavalleria Rusticana” appears both in R. Lynd's Love 
Throughout the Ages (New York, 1932) and in B. C. Williams’ and M. 
Liebers Panorama of the Short Story (Boston, 1929). And finally, Silone's 
“Simplicio” is found in D. Brewster's A Book of Contemporary Short Stories 
(New York, 1936) and his story “The Fox,” in J. Lehmann's New Writing, 
Fall 1937-Fall 1938 (New York, 1937-88). 

In American periodical literature, however, the situation is not encourag- 
ing in the least. The Italian short story is all but forgotten. The one excep- 
tion is the semi-propagandistic Italo-American review, Atlantica, limited in 
its appeal and not readily accessible to the cultured American public at 
large. Be that as it may, Atlantica contains a translated story in almost each 
issue. A few of these tales are favorites that had been published before, but 
the majority are found here rendered into English for the first time. We list 
below the most important of these stories, omitting the name of the trans- 
lator (which, moreover, is often not given). 


Translations of short stories published in Atlantica (1929-1938): 


59. Alvaro, Corrado: "Our House,” XV (July 1933), 111-113 (“Casa nostra," in 
La siepe е Corto, Florence, Vallecchi, 1920); “A Trip to Italy," XVIII ( Aug. 15, 
1938), 140-141, 149 ("Viaggio in Italia," in La signora dell'isola, Lanciano, 


Carabba, 1931) NN 
53. Antonelli, Luigi: “The Woman in the Show-Window," XIV (Nov. 1932), 
69-70 (*La donna in vetrina") | NN 


54. Bontempelli, Massimo: “A Credulous Girl,” VII (May 1929), 54-58; “Poem of 
Prudence,” XIV (Jan. 1933), 162-163; repub. in XIX (May 1938), 12-14 
(“Giovine anima credula” and “Poema della prudenza,” in La donna dei miei 
sogni, Milan, Mondadori, 1925) NN 


55. Bracco, Roberto: "What Has Honor To Do With It?,” VII (Aug. 1929), 34-36 
(“Che c'entra l'onore? . .. ," in La vita e la favola, Milan, Sandron, 1914) NN 


56. Campanile, Achille: “The Discovery of Europe, XIV (Oct. 1932), 33-34 
(“La scoperta dell'Europa") NN 


57. Chiarelli, Luigi: "The Offer," XVII (Aug. 1935), 258, 282. NN 
58. Comisso, Giovanni: “The Home-Coming," XI (Feb. 1931), 75-77 (“Ritorno 
a casa,” chap. of Giorni di guerra, Milan, Mondadori, 1930) NN 


59. D'Annunzio, Gabriele: "The Hero," VIII (Oct. 1929), 108-110; repub. in 
XIX (Apr. 1938), 10-12 (“L’eroe,” in San Pantaleone, Florence, Barbéra, 
1886) NN 
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60. 


61. 


62. 


66. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 


74. 


Deledda, Grazia: “Two Miracles,” VIII (Sept. 1929), 34-38 (“Due miracoli,” 
in L'ospite, Rocca S. Casciano, Cappelli, 1897); "The Assassin of the Trees," 
XI (Jan. 1931), 29-32; repub. in XIX (Aug. 1937), 12-14 (“L’assassino degli 
alberi" in Tentazioni, Mi Cogliati, 1899); "The Councillors Christmas,” 
XIV (Dec. 1932), 113-116 (“Il Natale del consigliere," in Chiaroscuro, Milan, 
Treves, 1912); "Padre Topes,” XV (Sept. 1933), 213-215; repub. in XIX 
(April 1938), 27-30 (*Padre Topes,” in I giuochi della vita, Milan, Treves, 
1905); "The Armistice," XVIII (Sept. 1, 1936), 164-165 (“Tregua,” in Il flauto 
nel bosco, Milan, Treves, 1923) NN 


De Michelis, Eurialo: "The Boy," XV (July 1933), 115-116 (“Ragazzo,” in 
Bugie, Vicenza, Jacchia, 1932) NN 


Gotta, Salvator: “The Flowers,” XV (June 1933), 61-63 (“Т fiori" in Il 


Diavolo in provincia, Milan, Mondadori, 1926) NN 
. Guglielminetti, Amalia: "The Gypsy,” VIII (Dec. 1929), 207-211 (*Lo 
zingaro,” in Rivista d'Italia e d'America, IV, Oct. 1926) NN 
. Linati, Carlo: “Suze,” XVIII (Sept. 15, 1936), 188-189. NN 


. Martini, Fausto M.: "The Enemy,” XI (Mar. 1931), 127-129 (“Il nemico") 


NN 


Panzini, Alfredo: "The New Church," XIII (Sept. 1932), 268-269 (“La chiesa 
nuova," repub, in Rose d'ogni mese (Aprile), Milan, Mondadori, 1933) NN 


. Papini, Giovanni: “A Completely Ridiculous Story,” XVIII (Oct. 1, 1936), 


212-218, 221 (“Storia completamente assurda,” in П pilota cieco, Florence, 
Vallecchi, 1907) See No. 25. NN 


. Prosperi, Carola: “The Imaginary Fiancée [sic]? XV (June 1933), 66-68 
NN 


("Il fidanzato immaginario”) 


. Provenzal, Dino: “The Fox's Claw,” X (Dec. 1930), 176-177; “The Letters to 


Myself,” XV (April 1933), 24, 28 (“Le lettere a me stesso,” in Lina m'aceva 


piantato, Florence, “La Voce," 1921) NN 
Rosso di San Secondo, P. M.: "Uncle Berso's Classical Hour," XVII ( Oct. 1935), 
337, 359—360. NN 


Svevo, Italo: “The Mother," X (Oct. 1930), 27-29 (“La madre,” in La novella 
del buon vecchio e della bella fanciulla ed. altri scritti, Milan, G. Morreale, 
1929) NN 
Tartufari, Clarice: "The Fountain of Mystery,” XII (July – Oct. 1931), 24-26, 
42, 78-82, 90, 125-128 [“La fontana del mistero, in Nuova Antologia, 
CCLXXXV (July 1919)] NN 
Tumiati, Corrado: “Dr. Pif,” XIII (Aug. 1932), 219-220, 225 (“II dottor Piff,” 
in Nuova Antologia, CCCLXII, July 1932) NN 


Varaldo, Alessandro: "Concerning Lord Byron," XIV (Mar. 1933), 262-264 
(“Un’avventura di Lord Byron") NN 
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75. Verga, Giovanni: “Cavalleria Rusticana,” XIII (Mar. 1932), 18-20, 30; 
“Property,” XIV (Feb. 1933), 208-209, 220 (“La roba”) See Nos. 144, 146. 


NN 
76. Vergani, Orio: “The Letters,” XIII (May 1932), 121-123 (“Le lettere,” in 
Domenica al mare, Milan, Treves, 1932) NN 


TI 
THE WAR PERIOD (1941-1946) 


This is an era in which Italian fiction is sorely neglected in the United 
States for reasons that can hardly be entirely political, since the German 
novel fares infinitely better. Only five works of fiction are translated, four 
by the anti-Fascist authors, Silone and Taddei, and one by that modern 
enfant terrible, Curzio Malaparte. In addition, there are two editions of 
Pinocchio, which are not published, however, until 1946. In other words, in 
America there are rendered into English fewer Italian than Spanish novels 
and just about as many as are translated from Hungarian, Polish, and 
Swedish. Needless to say, Italian fiction had been much more popular than 
that of any of these literatures in the pre-war epoch. 


American Translations of Italian Works of Fiction (1941-1946) 


TT. Collodi, Carlo. The Adventures of Pinocchio. With illus. by Fritz Kredel, tr. by 
M. A. Murray. New York, Grosset & Dunlap, 1946. Pp. ix + 255. (Illustrated 
Junior Library: 3 editions — popular, special, de luxe) A reprint of Mary A. 
Murray’s translation (London, 1892). 


78. Collodi, Carlo. Pinocchio: the Adventures of a Little Wooden Boy. Ilus. by 
Richard Floethe. Introd. by May Lamberton Becker. Tr. by Joseph Walker. 
Cleveland-New York, The World Publishing Co., 1946. Pp. 239. (Rainbow 
Classics). A reprint of Joseph Walker McSpadden’s version (New York, 1909). 
Republished in 1950. 


79. Malaparte, Curzio (pseud. of Carlo Suckert). Kaputt. Tr. by Cesare Foligno. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. 407. (Kaputt, Naples, Casella, 
1944) NN 


80. Silone, Ignazio. The Seed Beneath the Snow. Tr. by Frances Frenaye. New 
York-London, Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. 360. (Il seme sotto la neve, Rome, 
Faro, 1945) NN 


81. Taddei, Ezio. Hard As Stone. Short stories. Tr. by Frances Keene, New York, 
New Writers, 1942. Pp. 222+ illus. Preface by Adrienne Foulke. Contents: 
“Darkness”; “Speak No More”; “Blessed Are They That Mourn”; “Hard As 
Stone"; “The Snake"; “You and I”; “Hunger”; “Spiga.” Italian text not pub- 
lished as far as we know. NN 
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American Translations of Italian Works of Fiction (1941-1946), continued 


82. Taddei, Ezio. The Pine Tree and the Mole. Tr. by Samuel Putnam. New York, 
Dial Press, 1945. Pp. xiv + 289. (Il pino e la rufola, New York, Edizioni in 


esilio, 1944) NN 
83. Taddei, Ezio. The Sowing of the Seed. Tr. by Samuel Putnam. New York, 
Dial Press, 1946. Pp. 253. Italian edition not found. NN 


The only Italian short stories published in this period are those to be found 
in anthologies, three of which contain four tales each: 

84, Fischer, Marjorie and Humphries, Rolfe, eds. Strange to Tell: Stories of the 

Marvelous and Mysterious. New York, J. Messner, Inc., 1946, Pp. xxi + 532. 


Contains: M. Bontempelli, “The Avenging Film”; L. Pirandello, “The Haunted 
House,” “Tortoises . . . for Luck”; I. Silone, “A Trip to Paris.” 


85. Lockridge, Norman, ed. Bachelor's Quarters: Stories from Two Worlds. With 
an introd. by John Cournos. New York, Biltmore Publishing Co., 1944. Pp. xv + 
764, Includes: R. Bracco, “For the Saving of Souls”; L. Capuana, “The De- 
position”; M. Serao, “Perdition”; G. Verga, “The She-Wolf.” NN 


86. Mann, Klaus and Kesten, Hermann, eds. Heart of Europe: An Anthology of 
Creative Writing in Europe 1920-1940. With an introd. by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. New York, L. B. Fischer, 1943. Pp. xxxvi+970. Also New York, 
Blakiston, 1945. The section on Italy contains a preface by Renato Poggioli, 
selections from Borgese, Chiaromonte, Croce, and Salvemini, as well as the 
following stories: E. Lussu, “If You Want to Mutiny;” L. Pirandello, “Better 
Think Twice About It”; I. Silone, “Real Story of Peppino Goriano”; I. Svevo, 
“The Sparrows.” NN 


There are seven other anthologies, six of which each contain a tale by 
Pirandello: “The Jar” (in I. H. Braun and D. E. Safarjian’s Stories of Many 
Nations, Boston, 1942); “War” (in C. Brooks and R. P. Warren’s Under- 
standing Fiction, New York, 1943); “The Captive” (in W. Burnett’s The 
Seas of God, Philadelphia, 1944); “Miss Holloway’s Goat” (in E. L. Mally’s 
A Treasury of Animal Stories, New York, 1946); “Black Horses” (in M. C. 
Self's A Treasury of Horse Stories, New York, 1945); “The Fly” (in M. E. 
Speare’s Worlds Great Short Stories, Cleveland-New York, 1942, 1946). As 
for H. Kesten’s The Blue Flower (New York, 1946), it includes Manzoni’s 
Father Christopher” and Pellico’s “The Jailer’s Daughter.” 


III 


THE POST-WAR PERIOD (1947-1954) 


Ever since the publication of Carlo Levi's Christ Stopped at Eboli in 1947, 
Italian fiction has been enjoying in America a vogue which is surpassed 
only by that of French fiction. Many more new works are rendered into 
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English than those in the two previous periods combined, others are repub- 
lished or re-translated; and what is a still greater index of popularity, 
sixteen of them appear in inexpensive pocket editions as compared with the 
three issued in the preceding decade or so.? It is perhaps too early to ascertain 
the true reasons for such an intense interest in Italian fiction. From the 
outset many were quick to hail the phenomenon as a renaissance in the 
Italian novel and regarded it as the natural outcome of liberation from 
Fascism. This position, however, is untenable since it is based upon the 
false assumption that there had been a great decline in creative writing 
since the early 1920s. The fact is that since the time of Manzoni a tradition 
of storytelling has been so well established as not to be seriously affected 
by the political situation between the two world wars. To bear this out, one 
need mention only such names as Alvaro, Bacchelli, Baldini, Bontempelli, 
Cicognani, Fracchia, Moravia, Moretti, Palazzeschi, among others, who did 
much of their best writing in the period between 1922 and 1948. In fact, 
several of the novels translated since 1947 are precisely by some of these 
authors. The reasons for the present popularity of Italian fiction in this 
country must be sought elsewhere. We believe that it is simply one aspect 
of the American rediscovery of Italy as a consequence of the past war. 
Many of the Americans forced to spend a few years in Italy became im- 
pressed with the land and its people, with the Italians’ respect for the 
dignity of the human soul, their cult of beauty, their zest for living, their 
intensity, their belief in non-material values. Books full of sympathetic under- 
standing, such as Burns’ The Gallery and Hersey’s A Bell for Adano, helped 
to enhance interest in Italy on the part of the American at home. This, 
however, was done even more effectively by the fine neo-realistic films that 
came out of post-war Italy. It was hence inevitable that attention should 
finally be called to the Italian neo-realistic novel, more so since it reminded 
the cultured American of the fiction of Hemingway, Faulkner, Steinbeck, 
and Saroyan, whom the Italians had discovered during Fascism and whom 
they grafted, with originality and understanding upon their own narrative 
8 In the years from 1950 to 1954, fourteen pocket editions were published by Signet Books (New 

York): Arfelli’s The Unwanted (984); Berto's The Sky Is Red (S971) and The Brigand 

(1053); Flaiano's The Short Cut (846); Moravia's The Woman of Rome (S844), Conjugal 

Love (992), Two Adolescents (980), The Conformist (S1071), and Fancy Dress Party 

(1192); Pavese's The Moon and the Bonfires (1117); Pratolinÿs Tale of Poor Lovers (797), 

A Hero of Our Time (969), and The Naked Streets (1061); Vittorinÿs The Red Carnation 

(1042). Two others, Romano's Scirocco (900) and Guareschi’s The Little World of Don 

Camillo (1000), have appeared in Pocket Books (New York). In the period between 1935 


and 1950, only Silone's Fontamara and Bread and Wine and Collodi’s Pinocchio had been 
published in pocket editions. 
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tradition. The appeal of Italian realism has been such as to revive American 
interest in the predecessors of current novelists — Manzoni, Verga, Svevo —, 
to call attention to such fine pre-war storytellers as Bacchelli and Palaz- 
zeschi, to the vital Italian short story, and to the sorely neglected field of 
contemporary poetry. 

In the eight years from 1947 to 1954, sixty-three volumes of Italian fiction 
have, as far as we are aware, been published in America. Fifty of these 
volumes contain fifty-six novels or novelettes as well as a few short stories 
rendered into English for the first time; three are new versions of novels 
already published here (Manzoni’s I Promessi Sposi, Verga’s I Malavoglia, 
Moravia's Gli Indifferenti) ; five are reissues of previous translations (Man- 
zonis novel, Verga's short stories, Svevo's Senilità and La Coscienza di 
Zeno); four are editions of Pinocchio; one is a superb collection of tales by 
thirty-four authors. The period of greatest activity in translation is from 
1950 to 1953. Since then there has been a perceptible decline, which, we 
hope, is only temporary. From the list of authors translated Moravia 
emerges as the most popular Italian novelist in post-war America, but his 
vogue is not so great as to overshadow completely that of Guareschi, Prato- 
lini, and Vittorini. 


American Translations of Italian Works of Fiction (1947-1954) 


87. Alvaro, Corrado. Man Is Strong. 'Tr. by Frances Frenaye. New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. 264. (L'uomo ё forte, Milan, Bompiani, 1938) NN 


88. An Anthology of New Italian Writers. Ed. by Marguerite Caetani and selected 
from the pages of the review Botteghe Oscure. New York, Distributed in the 
United States by New Directions, 1950. Pp. 477. Contents: Mario Soldati's 
The Window, tr. by Henry Furst (pp. 9-90); Tommaso Landolf's Cancro- 
regina, tr. by Jack Murphy (pp. 95-156); Giuseppe Dess{’s Angel Island, tr. 
by William Packer (pp. 161-180); Joyce Lussu's The Matriarch, The Bambina, 
tr. by William Packer (рр. 188-196); Vasco Pratolini’s The Girls of Sanfre- 
diano, tr. by William Fense Weaver (pp. 201-302); Giorgio Bassani's Love 
Story, tr. by Margaret Bottrall (pp. 307-344); Guglielmo Petroni's The House 
Is Moving, tr. by Peter Tompkins (pp. 355-474); various poems by G. Bassani, 
A. Bertolucci, G. Caproni, F. Fortini, A. Gatto, A. Rinaldi, and R. Roversi. 
( The Italian originals, found in Quaderni 1, 3, 4, 5 of Botteghe Oscure (Naples- 
Rome, 1948-1950), are as follows: La finestra; Cancroregina; Isola del? Angelo; 
La matriarca, La bambina; Le ragazze di Sanfrediano; Storia d'amore; La casa 
si muove) NN 


89. Arfelli, Dante. The Unwanted. Tr. by Frances Frenaye. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1951. Pp. 235. (I superflui, Milan, Rizzoli, 1949) NN 


91. 


96. 


98. 


101. 


102. 


103. 
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. Arfelli, Dante. The Fifth Generation. Tr. by Adrienne Foulke. New York, 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 1953. Pp. 333. (La quinta generazione, Milan, 
Rizzoli, 1951) NN 


Bacchelli, Riccardo. The Mill on the Po. Tr. by Frances Frenaye. New York, 
Pantheon Books, 1950. Pp. 591. An abridged version of the first two volumes 
of the trilogy. (Il mulino del Po: 1. Dio ti salvi; 2. La miseria viene in barca; 
3. Mondo vecchio, sempre nuovo; Milan, Treves-Garzanti, 1938-1940) The 
third volume, Nothing New under the Sun (tr. by Stuart Hood), was published 
by Pantheon Books in 1955. NN 


Bartolini, Luigi. Bicycle Thieves. Tr. by C. T. Richards. New York, Macmillan, 
1950. Pp. 149. ( Ladri di biciclette, Milan, Longanesi, 1948) NN (London ed.) 


Berto, Giuseppe. The Sky Is Red. Tr. by Angus Davidson. New York, New 
Directions, 1948. Pp. 397. (Il cielo ё rosso, Milan, Longanesi, 1947) NN 


Berto, Giuseppe. The Works of God and Other Stories. Tr. by Angus Davidson. 
New York, New Directions, 1950. Pp. 224. Contents: The Works of God; "The 
War Passed Over Us”; “The Need to Die”; “Lull at Cassino.” (Ге opere di Dio, 
Rome, Macchia, 1948; the originals of the three short stories not found) NN 


. Berto, Giuseppe. The Brigand. Tr. by Angus Davidson. New York, New 


Directions, 1951. Pp. 224. (Il brigante, Turin, Einaudi, 1951) 

NN (London ed.) 
Brancati, Vitaliano. Antonio the Great Lover. Tr. by Vladimir Kean. New York, 
Roy Publishers, 1952. Pp. 280. (Il bell Antonio, Milan, Bompiani, 1949) 

NN (London ed.) 


. Buzzati, Dino. The Tartar Steppe. Tr. by Stuart Hood. New York, Farrar, 


Straus and Young, 1952. Pp. 214. (Il deserto dei Tartari, Milan, Rizzoli, 1940) 

NN (London ed.) 
Cannavale, Renato. Bitter Destiny. Tr. by Marianne Ceconi. New York, A. A. 
Wyn, 1953. Pp. 247. (Ponti che crollano, Rome, Macchia, 1951) NN 


. Céspedes, Alba de. The Best of Husbands. Tr. by Frances Frenaye. New York, 


The Macmillan Co., 1952. Pp. 343. (Dalla parte di lei, Milan, Mondadori, 
1949) NN 


. Coccioli, Carlo. Heaven and Earth. Tr. by Frances Frenaye. New York, 


Prentice-Hall, 1952. Pp. 318. (Il cielo e la terra, Florence, Vallecchi, 1950) 


Collodi, Carlo. Pinocchio, the Tale of a Puppet. Introd. by Angelo Patri. 
Illus. by Anne Heyneman. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1948. Pp. vi+ 
230. (The Lippincott Classics) See No. 8. 


Collodi, Carlo. Pinocchio: the Adventures of a Little Wooden Boy. . .. 
Cleveland-New York, The World Pub. Co., 1950. A reprint of No. 78. 


Collodi, Carlo. The Adventures of Pinocchio. With illus. after Attilio Mussino. 
Tr. by Carol della Chiesa. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1951. Pp. vii + 206. 
(New Children's Classics) Carol della Chiesa's translation first appeared in 
1925 (New York, The Macmillan Co.) 
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American Translations of Italian Works of Fiction (1947-1954), continued 


104. Collodi, Carlo. Pinocchio, the Tale of a Puppet. The original translation by 
M. A. Murray, revised by G. Tassinari, illus. by Charles Folkard. New York, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. Pp. 223. (English edition, London, Dent, 1951) 


105. Flaiano, Ennio. The Short Cut. Tr. by Stuart Hood. New York, Pellegrini and 
Cudahy, 1950. Pp. 302. (Tempo di uccidere, Milan, Longanesi, 1947) NN 


106. Ginzburg, Natalia. The Road to the City. Two novelettes tr. by Frances 
Frenaye. New York, Doubleday and Co., 1949. Pp. 215. Contents: The Dry 
Heart; The Road to the City (E stato cosi, Turin, Einaudi, 1947; La strada 
che va in città e altri racconti, 2d ed., Turin, Einaudi, 1945; the first edition of 
La strada . . . , published under the pseudonym of Alessandra Tornimparte 
in 1942) NN (London ed.) 


107. Guareschi, Giovanni. The Little World of Don Camillo. 'Tr. by Una Vincenzo 
Troubridge. New York, Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1950. Pp. 205; with illus. 
(Mondo piccolo “Don Camillo,” Milan, Rizzoli, 1948) NN 


108. Guareschi, Giovanni. Don Camillo and His Flock. Tr. by Frances Frenaye. 
New York, Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1952. Pp. 250; with illus. by the author. 
(Mondo piccolo “Don Camillo e il suo gregge,” Milan, Rizzoli, 1953; pre- 
viously published in the weekly Candido) NN 


109. Guareschi, Giovanni. The House That Nino Built. Tr. by Frances Frenaye. 
New York, Farrar, Straus and Young, 1953. Pp. 238. (Selections from the 
feature series “Corrierino delle famiglie” in the weekly Candido) NN 


110. Guareschi, Giovanni. Don Camillo’s Dilemma. Tr. by Frances Frenaye. New 
York, Farrar, Straus and Young, 1954. Pp. 255; with illus. (Selections from 
the feature series “Mondo piccolo" in the weekly Candido) NN 


111. La Capria, Raffaele. Day of Impatience. Tr. by William Fense Weaver. New 
York, Farrar, Straus and Young, 1954. Pp. 207. (Un giorno dimpazienza, 
Milan, Bompiani, 1952) NN 

112. Levi, Carlo. Christ Stopped at Eboli. Tr. by Frances Frenaye. New York, 
Farrar, Straus and Co., 1947. Pp. 268. (Cristo si é fermato a Eboli, Turin, 
Einaudi, 1945) NN 

113. Levi, Carlo. The Watch. New York, Farrar, Straus and Young, 1951. Pp. 442. 
(L’Orologio, Turin, Einaudi, 1950) NN 

114. Malaparte, Curzio. The Skin. Tr. by David Moore. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1952. Pp. 344. (La Peau, Paris, 1948; La Pelle, tr. by the author, Rome, 
Aria d'Italia, 1950) NN 


115. Manzoni, Alessandro. The Betrothed (I Promessi Sposi): A Tale of XVII 
Century Milan. Tr. by Archibald Colquhoun. New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1951. Pp. xiv+591. (I Promesst Sposi, Milan, V. Ferrario, 1825-26; 
revised edition, Milan, Guglielmini e Redaelli, 1840) 
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116. Manzoni, Alessandro. I Promessi Sposi (The Betrothed). The 1844 translation 
revised and with an introduction by Ronald H. Bootbroyd. Illustrated with 
the designs of Francesco Gonin engraved for this edition by Bruno Bramanti. 
New York, Printed for the members of the Limited Editions Club at the 
Officina Bodoni, Verona, 1951. Pp. xi + 676. NN 


117. Marotta, Giuseppe. The Treasure of Naples. Tr. by Frances Frenaye. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1949. Pp. 254. (L’oro di Napoli, Milan, Bompiani, 
1947) 


118. Marotta, Giuseppe. San Gennaro Never Says No. Tr. by Frances Frenaye. 
Illus. by Laboccetta. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1950. Pp. 255. (San Gen- 
naro non dice mai no, Milan, Longanesi, 1948) NN 


119. Meoni, Armando. Strange Lovers. Tr. by Elisabeth Abbott. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1953. Pp. 224. (La ragazza di fabbrica, Florence, Vallecchi, 
1951) 


120. Modern Italian Short Stories. Edited by Marc L. Slonim. New York, Simon 
and Schuster, 1954. Pp. x+429. With introductions and op notes. 
Contents: 1. G. Verga, "La lupa"; 2. C. D'Annunzio, “The Wake"; 3. L. Piran- 
dello, “The Bat"; 4. I. Svevo, "This Indolence of Mine"; 5. G. Deledda, "The 
Sardinian Fox”; 6. A. Panzini, “The Mistress and the Master Speak”; 7. G. Pa- 
pini, “Strange Stories” (“The Mask Factory,” "The Cloud Maker,” "Madmen's 
Congress”); 8. G. A. Borgese, “Tales of Sicily” (“The Siracusan,” “The Boy”); 
9. E. Cecchi, “Two Sketches” ("Aquarium," “Visitors); 10. R. Bacchelli, “An Et- 
ruscan Harvest”; 11. B. Tecchi, “A Day in Venice”; 12. Gianna Manzini, “An 
Indiscreet Madrigal”; 13. A. Palazzeschi “Love Letters"; 14. M. Bontempelli, 
“Curious Tales" (“Linaria,” “The Sleeping Beauty"); 15. С. Comisso, “Mario 
and Fortune”; 16. C. Alvaro, “The Wedding Journey”; 17. I. Silone, “Return 
to Fontamara”; 18. A. Moravia, “The Unfortunate Lover"; 19. C. Levi, “The 
Massacre of Vallucciole"; 20. I. Montanelli, "His Excellency"; 21. G. Guareschi, 
“The Petition"; 22. F. Jovine, “The Flight to France"; 23. G. Marotta, "In a 
Lane in Naples"; 24. C. Pavese, “The Leather Jacket"; 25. V. Pratolini, “A 
Mistress of Twenty"; 26. V. Brancati, “The Cavaliere"; 27. G. Berto, "Aunt 
Bess, In Memoriam"; 28. D. Rea, *Piededifico"; 29. C. Bernari, “It’s All a Ques- 
tion of Degree"; 30. G. B. Angioletti, “A Poor Ghost"; 31. M. Soldati, “Nora”; 
39. D. Buzzati, "Strange New Friends"; 33. I. Calvino, “One Afternoon, Adam 
‚. 75 34. E. Vittorini, “Uncle Agrippa Takes a Train." Among the translators 
are Frances Frenaye, Ben Johnson, Angus Davidson, W. F. Weaver, and 
Uguccione Ranieri. The Italian title of each tale (a few are selections from 
novels) is found in the biographical notes at the end of the volume. The only 
stories previously published are those by Verga, Svevo, Silone, and Guareschi: 
see Nos. 144, 164, 160, 108. As for Moravia's story, it appears in the English 
collection, Bitter Honeymoon and Other Stories (London, Secker & Warburg, 
1954). NN 


121. Morante, Elsa. House of Liars, Tr. by Adrienne Foulke with the editorial as- 
sistance of Andrew Chiappe. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1951. 
Pp. 565. (Menzogna e sortilegio, Turin, Einaudi, 1948) 
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American Translations of Italian Works of Fiction (1947-1954), continued 


122. Moravia, Alberto. The Woman of Rome. Tr. by Lydia Holland. New York, 
Farrar, Straus and Co., 1949. Pp. 433. (La Romana, Milan, Bompiani, 1947) 
NN 

123. Moravia, Alberto. Two Adolescents: The Stories of Agostino and Luca. New 
York, Farrar, Straus and Co., 1950. Pp. 288. The translator of Agostino (Milan, 
Bompiani, 1944) is Beryl de Zoete; that of Luca (La disubbidienza, Milan, 
Bompiani, 1948) is Angus Davidson. NN 


124. Moravia, Alberto. Conjugal Love. Tr. by Angus Davidson. New York, Farrar, 
Straus and Young, 1951. Pp. 183. (L’amore contugale e altri racconti, Milan, 
Bompiani, 1949) NN 


125. Moravia, Alberto. The Conformist. Tr. by Angus Davidson. New York, F arrar, 
Straus and Young, 1951. Pp. 376. (Il conformista, Milan, Bompiani, 1951) 


126. Moravia, Alberto. The Fancy Dress Party. Tr. by id ae Davidson. New York, 
Farrar, Straus and Young, 1952. Pp. 299. (La mascherata, Milan, Bompiani, 
1941) NN 


127. Moravia, Alberto. The Time of Indifference. Tr. by Angus Davidson. New 
York, Farrar, Straus and Young, 1953. Pp. 303. (Gli Indifferenti, Milan, Edi- 
zioni "Alpes," 1929) Previously translated, see No. 21. NN 


128. Moretti, Ugo. Rogue Wind. Tr. by Giuseppina T. Salvadori and Bernice L. 
Lewis. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1953. Pp. 217. (Vento caldo, Rome, Editrice 
"Faro," 1949) ; NN 


129. Palazzeschi, Aldo. The Sisters Materassi, Tr. by Angus Davidson. New York, 
Doubleday and Co., 1953. Pp. 316. (Sorelle Materassi, Florence, Vallecchi, 
1934) NN 


130. Parise, Goffredo. The Dead Boy and the Comets. Tr. by Marianne Ceconi. 
New York, Farrar, Straus and Young, 1953. Pp. 240. (П ragazzo morto e le 
comete, Venice, Neri Pozza, 1951) NN 


131. Pavese, Cesare. The Moon and the Bonfires. Tr. by Marianne Ceconi. With a 
foreword by Paolo Milano. New York, Farrar, Straus and ue 1953. Pp 208. 
(La luna e i fal, Turin, Einaudi, 1950) NN (London ed., Tr. y L. Sinclair) 


132. Perri, Francesco. The Unknown Disciple. Tr. by H. T. Russell. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1950. Pp. 329. (Il discepolo ignoto, Milan, Garzanti, 1940) NN 


133. Pratolini, Vasco. A Tale of Poor Lovers. New York, The Viking Press, 1949. 
Pp. viii + 369. (Cronache di povert amanti, Florence, Vallecchi, 1947) NN 


134. Pratolini, Vasco. A Hero of Our Time. Tr. by Eric Mosbacher. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1951. Pp. 211. (Un eroe del nostro tempo, Milan, Bompiani, 
1949) NN 


135. Pratolini, Vasco. The Naked Streets. Tr. by Peter and Pamela Duncan. New 
York, A. A. Wyn, 1952. Pp. 217. (Il quartiere, Milan, La Nuova Biblioteca, 
1945) І NN 
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136. Rimanelli, Giose. The Day of the Lion. A novel, tr, by Ben Johnson. New 
York, Random House, 1954. Pp. 244. (Tiro al piccione, Milan, Mondadori, 
1953) NN 


137. Romano, Romualdo. Scirocco. Tr. by William Jay Smith. New York, Farrar, 
Straus and Young, 1951. Pp. 184. (Scirocco, Milan, Mondadori, 1950) NN 


138. Rombi, Paride. Perdu. Tr. by Henry Reed. New York, Harper and Bros., 1954. 
Pp. 215. (Perdu, Milan, Mondadori, 1953) NN 


139. Silone, Ignazio. A Handful of Blackberries. Tr. by Darina Silone. New York, 
Harper and Bros., 1953. Pp. 314. (Una manciata di more, Milan, Mondadori, 
1952) NN 


140. Soldati, Mario. Dinner with the Commendatore. Tr. by Gwyn Morris and 
Henry Furst. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1953. Pp. 273. Contents: The Green 
Jacket; The Father of the Orphans; The Window. (A cena col commendatore, 
Milan, Longanesi, 1950) La giacca verde and La finestra first appeared in 
Botteghe Oscure (Quaderni 2, 5, 1948-50). For the first edition of Furst’s 
version of The Window, see No. 88. NN (London ed.) 


141. Svevo, Italo ( pseud. of Ettore Schmitz). The Confessions of Zeno. Tr. by Beryl 
de Zoete, with an introduction by Renato Poggioli. New York, New Direc- 
tions, 1947. Pp. 412. (La coscienza di Zeno, Bologna, Cappelli, 1923) For pre- 
vious American editions, see No. 39. 


149. Svevo, Italo. As a Man Grows Older. Tr. by Beryl de Zoete, with an introduc- 
tion by Stanislaus Joyce and an essay on Svevo by Edouard Roditi. New York, 
New Directions, 1949. Pp. xxii + 245. (Senilità, Trieste, Vram, 1898) See No. 41. 


143. Tobino, Mario. The Women of Magliano. Tr. by Archibald Colquhoun. New 
York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1954. Pp. 154. (Le libere donne di Magliano, 
Florence, Vallecchi, 1953) NN 


144. Verga, Giovanni. Cavalleria rusticana, and Other Narratives. Selected by J. I. 
Rodale. Ilus. by Aldren Watson. Emmaus, Pa.: Story Classics, 1950. Pp. 173. 
Contents: "Cavalleria rusticana”; “The Saint Joseph's Ass"; "Ugly Weather”; 
"Property"; “The Mystery Play”; “Home Tragedy'; "His Reverence”; "The 
She-Wolf"; About the Book, the Author, by E. J. Fluck; About the Artist. 
(Vita dei campi, Milan, Treves, 1880; Novelle rusticane, Turin, Casanova, 
1883) For earlier translations of Verga's tales, see N. C. Shields, op. cit. NN 


145. Verga, Giovanni. The House by the Medlar Tree. Tr. by Eric Mosbacher. 
New York, Grove Press, 1953. Pp. 247. (I Malavoglia, Milan, Treves, 1881) 
The first and only other translation (by Mary A. Craig) dates back to 1890 
(New York, Harper & Bros.) NN 


146. Verga, Giovanni. Little Novels of Sicily. Tr. by D. H. Lawrence. New York, 
Grove Press, 1953. Рр. 226, Lawrences translation first appeared in 1925 ( Ox- 
ford, B. Blackwell; New York, T. Seltzer). (Novelle rusticane, Turin, Casa- 
nova, 1883) NN (1925 ed.) 
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147. Vittorini, Elio. In Sicily. Tr. by Wilfrid David, with an introduction by Ernest 
Hemingway. New York, New Directions, 1949. Pp. 163. (Conversazione in 
Sicilia, in Letteratura, nos. 6-10, 1938-1939; in book form, Milan, Bompiani, 
1941) Selections from the novel appeared in English in Briarcliff Quarterly, 
III (1947), 259-264, and in Partisan Review, XV (1948), 530-535. NN 


148. Vittorini, Elio. The Twilight of the Elephant. Tr. by Cinina Brescia. New 
York, New Directions, 1951. Pp. 120. (Il Sempione strizza l'occhio al Frejus, 
Milan, Bompiani, 1947) NN 

149. Vittorini, Elio. The Red Carnation. Tr. by Anthony Bower. New York, New 
Directions, 1952. Pp. 244. (П garofano rosso, Milan, Mondadori, 1948) NN 


As we have already stated, the intense interest in the novel has also 
caused some attention to be paid to the Italian short story. Three reviews, 
the Briarcliff Quarterly, Perspective, and the short-lived Italian Literary 
Digest, each devote an entire issue to brief narratives (including selections 
from novels), poems, and other pieces. The review Wake dedicates a large 
part of one issue to Italian fiction and poetry, whereas other periodicals 
occasionally offer versions of Italian tales, notably those by Moravia and 
Svevo. In the following list we include renditions of short stories as well 
as of brief selections from novels: 


150. Briarcliff Quarterly, IIT, 12 (Jan. 1947); issue edited by Renato Poggioli. Con- 
tents: Italo Svevo, “Heady Wine,” tr. by Frances Frenaye (pp. 231-243); 
Federigo Tozzi, “The Suicide of Giulio” (a selection from the novel Tre croci), 
tr. by Sophie Merrill Otis (pp. 244-247); Elio Vittorini, “Conversation with 
the Mother” (a selection from Conversazione in Sicilia, see No. 148 above), 
tr. by Frances Frenaye; Gianna Manzini, “Old Story,” tr. by Emily Schloss- 
berger (pp. 266-274). (Svevo's tale, "Vino generoso," appeared in La novella 
del buon vecchio e della bella fanciulla ed altri scritti (Milan, С. Morreale, 
1929) and was first rendered into English by L. Collison Morley as “Generous 
Wine,” in The Nice Old Man and the Pretty Girl and Other Stories (London, L. 
and V. Woolf, 1930). As for Tozzi’s Tre croci, there is an English translation, 
Three Crosses, by R. Capellero (New York, Moffat, Yard & Co., 1921) NN 


151. Italian Literary Digest, I, 1 (April 1947); this, the only issue published, was 
edited by Giuseppe Prezzolini. Contents; Guido Piovene, “Justice in Reverse,” 
tr. by Joseph F. De Simone (pp. 2-13); Elio Vittorini, “Rubino’s Revenge,” 
tr. by Louis E. Sorieri (pp. 16-22); Alberto Moravia, “In the Country,” tr. 
by Vivian Praz (pp. 24-35); Giovanni Papini, “Pallas and the Centaur,” 
“The Subterranean Temple,” “Holiday in Sulpizia,” tr. respectively by Marie 
Buffa Nicastri, Loretta Murnane, and Gladys Bigongiari (pp. 54-66). (The 
Italian originals are: G. Piovene, “Una giustizia a rovescio,” in Mercurio, 
III (1046); E. Vittorini, “La vendetta di Rubino,” in Lettere ed arti, I (1945); 
A. Moravia, “Andare verso il popolo,” written in 1944, found in I Racconti, 
Milan, Bompiani, 1953; G. Papini, “Pallade e il Centauro,” “Il tempio sotter- 
raneo,” “Festa a Sulpizia,” in Le pazzie del poeta, Florence, Vallecchi, 1950) 
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152. Perspective, ПІ, З (1950); issue edited by Creighton Gilbert. Contents: Lau- 
domia Bonanni, “The Monster" (pp. 115-136); Italo Calvino, “The Cat and 
the Policeman" (pp. 137-141); Cesare Pavese, "The Fiestas" (pp. 165-172): 
all translated by Creighton Gilbert; Natalia Ginzburg, “The Mother," tr. by 
Frances Frenaye (pp. 154-162). (The Italian originals are: L. Bonanni, “п 
mostro," in Il fosso, Milan, Mondadori, 1949; I. Calvino, “П gatto e il poliziotto,” 
in Ultimo viene il corvo, Turin, Einaudi, 1949; C. Pavese, “Le feste,” in Feria 
agosto, Turin, Einaudi, 1946; N. Ginzburg’s “The Mother” is a passage from 
the short novel, E stato cosi, Turin, Einaudi, 1947 — see No. 107) NN 


153. Wake, 12 (1953); Italian section edited by Renato Poggioli. Contents: Cor- 
rado Alvaro, "The Woman from Boston" (pp. 28-32) and Natalia Ginzburg, 
*Worn Shoes" Pp. 35-36), both tr. by Frances Frenaye; Bonaventura Tecchi, 
“The Ancient Village” (pp. 40-43), tr. by Ben Johnson; Luigi Pirandello, “The 
Jar” (pp. 45-51), tr. by Janet B. Morgan. (The Italian originals are: C. Alvaro, 
“La donna di Boston,” in L’amata finestra, Turin, Frat. Buratti, 1929; L. 
Pirandello, “La giara,” see No. 30 and paragraph after No. 86) NN 


154. Berto, Giuseppe. “The Seed among Thorns.” Tr. by Ben Johnson. New World 
Writing, Mentor Selection I (1952), pp. 163-183. NN 


155. Moravia, Alberto. “The Island of Dreams.” Tr. by Dante Negro. Chimera, V 
(1947), 12-23. ("L'isola dei sogni," in Mercurio, 1, 1944) NN 


156. Moravia, Alberto. “Two Prostitutes." Tr. by Frances Frenaye. Partisan Re- 
view, XVII (1950), 433-454. (“Due cortigiane,” Rome, L'Acquario Ed., 1945; 
repub. as “La casa è sacra,” in I Racconti, Milan, Bompiani, 1953) NN 


157. Moravia, Alberto. "Sunny Honeymoon." Tr. by Frances Frenaye. Partisan 
Review, XIX (1952), 635-659. ("Luna di miele, sole di fiele,” in Paragone, 
П, 1951) NN 


158. Moravia, Alberto. “Consuelo.” Tr. by Adrienne Foulke. New World Writing, 
Mentor Selection Ш (1953), pp. 291-312. (“La Messicana,” written in 1948, 
pub. in I Racconti, Milan, 1953) NN 


159. Ortese, Anna Maria. “Family Scene." Tr. by Frances Frenaye. New World 
Writing, Mentor Selection V (1954), pp. 201-220. ("Interno familiare," in 
Il mare non bagna Napoli, Turin, Einaudi, 1953) NN 


160.Silone, Ignazio. "Return to Fontamara." Tr. by Darina Silone. Tomorrow, 
VIII, 11 (July 1949), 5-10. NN 


161. Silone, Ignazio. "Alfredo and the Engineer." Tr. by Darina Silone. New World 
Writing, Mentor Selection III (1953), рр. 122-136. (A selection from Una 
manciata di more, see No. 140) NN 


162. Spina, Michele. "Geltrude." Tr. by Elaine Fritzel. Kenyon Review, XI (1949), 
251-268. NN 


163. Svevo, Italo. “The Mother.” Tr. by Ben Johnson. Accent, X (1950), 185-188. 
(“La madre,” in La novella del buon vecchio e della bella fanciulla ed altri 
scritti, Milan, G. Morreale, 1929; see Nos. 71, 151) NN 
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164. Svevo, Italo. “This Indolence of Mine.” Tr. by Ben Johnson. Hudson Review, 
IV (1952), 485-505. (“Il mio ozio,” in Corto viaggio sentimentale e altri rac- 


conti inediti, Milan, Mondadori, 1949) NN 
165. Svevo, Italo. “Traitorously.” Tr. by Ben Johnson. Accent, XII (1952), 195-204. 
( “Proditoriamente,” in Corto viaggio sentimentale. . . .) NN 


166. Svevo, Italo. “Father and Son." Tr. by Ben Johnson. Hudson Review, VI 
(1953), 5-26. (First part of "Le confessioni del vegliardo," in Corto viaggio 
sentimentale. . . .) NN 


167. Tecchi, Bonaventura. “The Mules." Tr. by Ben Johnson. Accent, X (1950), 
226-229. (“I muli," in La vedova timida, Rome, Tumminelli, 1942) NN 


In addition to short stories published in periodicals, there are a few which 
appear in various anthologies. Here again, Pirandello is the perennial 
favorite. His “War” is included in Brown, Waite, and Atkinson's Literature 
for Our Time (New York, 1947); his "Sicilian Honour," in H. J. Solomon's 
Crimes of Passion (Garden City Books, 1947); "The Fly,” in N. D. Fabricant 
and H. Werners The World's Best Doctor Stories (Garden City, 1951); 
his "Horse in the Moon," in H. C. Haydn and J. Cournos' A World of Great 
Stories (New York, 1947), which also contains a selection from Silone's 
The Seed beneath the Snow. Deledda's "Golden Crucifix" appears in E. Pos- 
selt's World's Greatest Christmas Stories ( Chicago, 1949; New York, 1950), 
whereas Verga's "The Saint Joseph's Ass" is found in B. Kielty's Treasury of 
Short Stories (New York, 1947). The one anthology that contains more than 
one Italian story is: 


168. Neider, Charles, ed. Great Short Stories from the World's Literature. New 
York, Rinehart & Co., 1950. Pp. viii + 502. Includes: L. Pirandello, “Horse in 
the Moon;” I. Silone, "Mr. Aristotle;" I. Svevo, “Generous Wine." NN 


With this item our survey comes to a close. In conclusion, it might be 
added that for all the recent popularity of Italian fiction in America, there 
are still some fine novels of the past that have yet to be rendered into 
English. We refer in particular to Nievo's Le confessioni d'un ottuagenario, 
De Marchi's Demetrio Pianelli, Capuana's Il marchese di Roccaverdina, 
Deledda's Elias Portolu and L'edera, Panzini's La lanterna di Diogene and 
Il padrone sono me, Fracchia’s Angela and La Stella del Nord, Chiesa's 
Tempo di marzo, Gatti's Ilia ed Alberto, as well as the better novels of 
Marino Moretti, so popular in France and elsewhere in Europe. Not until 
these novels and some others not mentioned have been translated and not 
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until those works of Italian fiction already published in England cross the 
ocean, can we Americans form a more adequate idea of Italian narrative 


literature. 
ж 


ж 
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Crossing the Line 


Tales of the Ceremony during Four Centuries 
Gathered by Harry MLLER LYDENBERG 
PART VI 


1803 


On the 26th of November, 1808 (new style) at 10:30 a. m., we crossed the 
line into the Southern Hemisphere at 24? 24' Western longitude, after a voy- 
age of thirty days from Santa Cruz. To the accompaniment of a salvo of eleven 
guns, we drank a toast to His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor Alexander I, 
during whose glorious reign the Russian flag was raised in the Southern 
Hemisphere for the first time. We couldn't have the usual celebration in honor 
of Neptune because there was no one aboard beside myself who had previ- 
ously crossed the equator. However, one sailor, name of Pavel Kurganov, was 
such an accomplished actor and speaker that, trident in hand, he played his 
part like an old dedicated servitor of the sea god, and congratulated the 
Russians with sufficient decorum on entering Neptune's Southern domain for 
the first time. 
Puteshestviye vokrug sveta у 1803 – 1804 — 1805 i 1806 godakh . . . na 
korablyakh Nadezhde i Neve, pod nachal'stvom . . . Kruzenshterna, ( Voy- 
age around the world in 1803 . . on the ships Nadezhda and Neva... under 
“Mie of Captain Krusenstern ) Sanktpeterburg, 1809. v. 1. p. 70- 
The translation was made by Dr. Avraham Yarmolinsky, former chief of the Slavonic Division, 
The New York Public Library. 
This is the earliest and shortest report of this crossing; two others follow in order of publication; 
all three are by first hand participants. 
The equator was crossed at 10 in the morning [November 26, 1808, new style]. 
After having made sure of it, I immediately ordered the pennant and jack- 
staff flags to be raised on my ship, and congratulated my associate [the 
captain of the sister ship Nadezhda] upon his safe arrival into the Southern 
Hemisphere. At that time my seamen were placed at the shrouds and shouted 
“Hurrah” several times. The same was done by the crew of the ship Nadezhda. 
Yesterday's ceremony was only the introduction to the celebration today. 
In the morning, after the parade the church service included a divine mass 
and prayers of thanksgiving. Then the entire ship's personnel assembled on 
the quarter-deck. I congratulated them on the safe crossing into the Southern 
hemisphere, and drank with all of them a toast to His Imperial Majesty, 
calling three times: “Long live Emperor Alexander I!” 
Since no other Russian ship except Neva and Nadezhda had crossed the 
Equator, I wanted to mark this unusual event. 1 issued instructions to have 
two ducks roasted for each squad ("arte"), make a pudding, cook fresh soup 
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1808, continued 


with potatoes, pumpkin and other vegetables, which we secured at Teneriffe. 
To all that was added a bottle of port for every three men. We sat down at the 
table at 3 p. m., and at the end drank a toast again to our emperor. At that 
time we raised the flag and fired salutes from all the guns. In the evening 
the whole crew expressed their pleasure in singing, while we passed the time 
in pleasant conversation and reminiscences about our relatives and friends. 


(Puteshestviye vokrug sveta у 1803—4—5 i 1806 godakh na korable NEVE, 
pod nachal’stvom Yuriya Lisyanskovo. Sanktpeterburg, 1812. v. i, p. 37- 
38.) Voyage around the world in 1803-4-5 and 1808 . . . on the Neva 
under the command of Yuril Lisyanski. 


The translation was made by Dr. Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 


November 26, 1803 [new style] at 10 a. m., we had the good fortune to cross 
the line into the Southern hemisphere in clear weather at a speed of four knots. 

This happy moment when Russians for the first time followed in the 
footsteps of the great seafaring nations, was the cause of triumph for all of 
us. Now we too have crossed the equator. Now, the Russians too, at long 
last have arrived in the other hemisphere, everyone exclaimed. A new epoch 
for Russian glory! With deep joy plainly showing in everyone's face we 
felicitated each other. We were grateful to our emperor who had granted us 
the means to achieve such glory, a glory which, as time goes on will achieve 
immortality for Alexander I. For it is he who has made it possible for his 
subjects to sail the farthest waters of the ocean. 

The Neva, sailing ahead of us, reverses its course and coming alongside of 
Nadezhda (our ship) congratulates us on crossing the line. The Neva sailors, 
standing at the sailyards and shrouds, shout “hurrah” thrice. Our sailors, 
joining them, also shout “Long live Alexander!" Already this name, so dear 
and sacred to Russians, is uttered and resounds, in the air of another hemi- 
sphere, under the sun at zenith, casting its rays vertically upon Russians 
rather than warming them obliquely in the ice-bound countries of the North. 
In order to heighten the festive mood and raise the men's spirits, the captain, 
in the name of the Emperor, presented each sailor with a Spanish piastre and 
issued a double portion of vodka. 

Nor did we forget the ceremonies which since time immemorial seamen had 
practiced at the crossing of the equator. All the sailors bathed in the ocean 
while the captain poured a little water on the heads of the noblemen 
(officers?) from a bowl handed to bim. Then, one wag of a sailor, oddly 
accoutered, impersonated Neptune, wearing a long grey beard tied under his 
chin and carrying a trident in his hand. Freedom to enjoy themselves and the 
double portion of vodka allowed Neptune and his retinue to make merry 
the whole day. At the dinner table, as we toasted His Imperial Majesty, the 
author of our triumph, and the whole Imperial family, eleven gunshots were 
fired. Then nine shots were fired to honor the Minister of Commerce as well 
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as the Company’s Directors and all those who contributed to the success of 
the Company and of this expedition. 


(Zhurnal pervavo puteshestviya rossiyan vokrug zemnovo shara, sochi- 
nennyi . . . Fiodorom Shemelinym. Sanktpeterburg, 1816. ch. 1, v. 1, 
p. 45-47. (Journal of the first Russian voyage aroun the world . . . [by] 
Fiodor Shemelin.) 


The translation was made by Dr. Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 

Adam Ivan von Krusenstern, the commander brought out his report at Saint Petersburg between 
1809 and 1814, 8 volumes with a folio atlas of 104 maps and plates in the Russian original. Trans- 
lations into English (London, 2 v., 1818), German (St. Petersburg, 8 v. 1810), French (Paris, 
2 v., 1820) show the widespread interest in the expedition and the appreciation of its meaning. 
The commander had served in the British navy between 1798 and 1799, his crossings on voyages 
to America, China, India qualifying him as a “trusty shellback." 

He tells of salutes, toast to the popao the “usual ceremony” being passed over because 
he was the Ыга shellback, though one sailor, Pavel Kurganov, “was such an accomplished actor 
and speaker” that he ич the part of Neptune quite gly. 

Lisyanski tells of the church service, the first we have had for a long time. The ship was dressed, 
crew on quarter-deck, toasts drunk, extra drinks and rations issued, the crew sang, officers passing 
“the time in pleasant conversation.” No baptizing on the Neva, Those of us fortunate ne to 
hear Russian soldiers or sailors sing can never doubt that real volume and heartiness marked this 
first time south of the line. 

Shemelin is sure of the immortality the memory of Alexander I will gain by this event. Whether 
the crossing is engraved on the Emperor's tombstone I can not say. The “Spanish piastre” 
Shemelin tells of is the equivalent of the traditional “piece of eight,” elght York shillings, our 
dollar. He dressed ship, fired salutes, issued extra rations, poured a little water on the heads of 
his officers, tells too that the government expenses had been shared by a company or corporation. 

Note later how von Kotzebue in 1828 justifies the celebration for its keeping up spirits on long 
voyages. His words “Diversion is often the best medicine, and used as a preservative, seldom 
fails of its effect," being quoted with warm approval by Fitz Roi a few years later in his report 
on the voyage of the Beagle. 

The Gérman translation of Krusenstern in the Library of the American Philosophical Society, 
Philadelphia, came to the Society in July, 1823. Note the letters about it in "The American Philo- 
sophical Society and Early Russian-American Relations” by Eufrosina Dvoichenko-Markov, in 
the Proceedings of the Society, v. 94, no. 6, December 22, 1950. Krusenstern was elected to the 
Society in April, 1824. 


1808 


As we were now approaching the equinoctial line, being in 12° north latitude, 
the wind became lighter, and I heard a faint buzzing among the old salts 
about the visit of old Neptune to his children, which I then believed was no 
farce, until ocular demonstration convinced me otherwise, as will hereafter 
be shown. 

January 8... . We braced up our yards on the larboard tack; and as we 
expected to cross the line the next night, preparations were being made for 
the reception of old Neptune such as dressing two of the oldest sailors to 
personate him and his wife; throwing over a tar barrel on fire; and hailing 
the sea-god from on board. 

All this buffoonery was performed after dark, and so managed as to be 
kept a secret from the green hands. 

‘And here I must not omit stating, that this foolery was sanctioned by the 
captain and officers, very much to their mortification afterwards, as the scene 
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of confusion which ensued had like to have closed with a mutiny. On the 
next morning, the 8th, the play began; the green hands were confined in the 
forecastle, one at a time being sent up blindfolded, who was then received by 
his majesty of the sea, and the operation of shaving commenced. 

The lather consisted of slush mixed with the dirty water of the grindstone 
tub; the razor was a piece of old iron hoop: the face being well besmeared 
with this lather, the work of shaving commenced, during which his majesty 
puts some interrogatories, such as, “Do you intend to become a member of 
my family, and a faithful subject of my realm?” &c. When the mouth is 
opened to give the answer, it is crammed full of odoriferous lather. This done, 
he is well scraped with the hoop, and ducked with salt water, and then let 
off to enjoy the remainder of the farce. I recollect, when they were about 
to cram the delicious lather into my mouth, I struck the man who held it, and 
in the bustle the bandage fell from my eyes, and I discovered the whole 
trick. A scene of confusion here took place; the green hands all sided to- 
gether, and determined not to submit to the operation, and the old sailors 
attempting to force us to yield, a riot took place, which was not, without 
much difficulty, quelled by the officers. Order being at length restored, апа; 
the crew having returned to their duty, all was soon forgotten. 

(George Little. Life on the ocean; or, twenty years at sea. Boston, 1848. 
12. ed. p. 42-3.) 


The earliest story by an American, so far. 


1809 


Im not sure, Fred, that there is not that same shaving process they practise 
on the line occasionally performed for us by parents and guardians at home; 
and I'm not certain that the iron hoop of old Neptune is not a pleasanter 
acquaintance than the hair-trigger of some indignant and fire-eating brother. 


(Charles Lever. Charles O'Malley: the Irish dragoon. Chapter 96, "The 
Confidence,” in the original edition; Dublin; 1841; v. 2; p. 162.) 

The period is the Peninsular War, rather than 1841, the date of first publication of the novel. 
In the midst of their attacks and counterattacks on the field of battle, O'Malley and Fred Power 
find time for lighter if not more vital things to talk about, Power sadly turning to O'Malley for 
consolation over his being turned down by the girl in Portugal he had fallen in love with. Power 
says “You adventure upon love as upon a voyage to India . . . Happy were it for us that in our 

, as in our voyage, there were some certain Rubicon to remind us of the miles we have 
journeyed!” Mention of "certain Rubicon" brings forth this sage and experienced comment 
b our Irish dragoon. 


One more come note of our ceremony in flcHon. 


1812 


On the 23d [of November, 1812], we were honoured by a visit from the gods 
of the ocean, accompanied by Amphitrite and a numerous retinue of imps, 
barbers, &c. &c. in his usual style of visiting, and in the course of the after- 
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noon all the novices of the ship’s company were initiated into his mysteries. 
Neptune, however, and most of his suite, ee their devotions so frequently 
to Bacchus, that before the ceremony of christening was half gone through, 
their godships were unable to stand; the business was therefore entrusted 
to the subordinate agents, who performed both the shaving and washing 
with as little regard to tenderness as his majesty would have done. On the 
whole, however, they got through the business with less disorder and more 
good humour than I expected; and although some were most unmercifully 
scraped, the only satisfaction sought was that of shaving others in their turn 
with new invented tortures. 

(David Porter. Journal of a cruise made to the Pacific Ocean by Captain 

David Porter, in the United States frigate Essex, in the years 1812, 1813, 

and 1814. Philadelphia, 1815. v. 1, p. 17-18.) 


1814 


A few days before the last storms, we crossed the tropical line. On crossing 
it, the usual ceremonies were gone through with on board our schooner. I 
say usual, because the practice was one which was never omitted; but I 
learn that it is now not so common on board of American vessels — and I 
hope that the good sense and intelligence of all masters, will lead them to 
do away with the cruel and barbarous practice. It is a custom more honored 
in the breach than in the observance. 

As we drew near the line, a hoarse, rough voice hailed us, with the salu- 
tation of ‘Schooner ahoyl What schooner’s that!’ To this our captain replied, 
giving the name of the vessel, where from, where bound, and the name of 
the commander. The same rough voice then commanded us to heave-to, and 
he would come on board of us. The sails were then laid to the masts, and 
Neptune, his wife, barber, and a numerous retinue, came up over the bows, 
and passed along into the waist, where the captain stood ready to welcome 
them on board. The ocean-god and the fair Amphitrite, were rigged out in 
the most grotesque and fantastical manner possible. The whole was a bur- 
lesque on the description of Spenser: 


“First came great Neptune, with his three-forked mace 
That rules the seas, and makes them rise or fall; 
His dewey locks did drop with brine apace. 

Under his diadem imperiall; 
And by his side his queene with coronall, 

Fair Amphitrite.” 


The imperial diadem was made of duck, covered with oakum; the three- 
forked mace was a fish spear; his majesty’s robe of state was a red baize shirt, 
and on his shoulders were a massive pair of epaulettes, made of tarred oakum. 
The fair Amphitrite was a strapping great sailor, rigged out in the queerest 
toggery in which female grace and loveliness were ever burlesqued. The 
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landsmen were all placed in the waist; and his majesty, with a nice dis- 
crimination, remembered the faces of all who had ever been welcomed 
into his realm. But the old god was for once in his life at fault. It will be 
perceived that I had crossed the tropic and also the equator before; but my 
first captain was a man of too much good taste, and gentlemanly feelings, 
to permit old Neptune to come on board his ship. I had heard the ceremony 
of shaving so often described by sailors, that I was au fait to the thing; and 
my answers to the queries that had been propounded to me for several days 
before we reached the tropic, were very satisfactory. I had secured the 
silence of an old weather-beaten and rum-loving tar, who was with me in 
the ship, by giving him, during the whole cruise, my allowance of grog. I 
passed, therefore, for an affiliated and matriculated one. 

The candidates having been selected, the process of shaving was now to 
commence. Our boat was placed on deck, half-filled with water, and a plank 
placed across it, but in a ticklish manner. The candidate being blindfolded, 
was conducted to, and made to seat himself on the plank, when several ques- 
tions were propounded to him, which, if he was indiscreet enough to answer, 
as soon as his mouth was open, a brush, filled with tar, blacking, slush, and 
all manner of filth, was thrust in. After they had worried their poor victim 
for some time in this manner, they proceeded to lather him, by smearing 
his face all over with the same detestable compound; and he was then 
scraped with a piece of iron hoop, notched to make it more effective, until 
his face was lacerated to such a degree that the blood oozing out, mingling 
with the tar and filth, gave the poor ill-used landsman a most deplorable 
appearance. To conclude the ceremony, one end of the plank was slipped. 
away, and he received two or three severe duckings in the not over cleanly 
water. 

Those who betrayed any e of resistance or indignation, fared the 
worst — while those who took the thing quietly, and passed it off as a good 
joke, got off with a light penalty. One of our young landsmen, with a regard 
to the economy of his dress, which he rightly enough anticipated would not 
be very sacred against the lathering of the rough barber, had stripped him- 
self to his trowsers; but while he preserved his shirt and jacket clean, his 
raw hide had to suffer; for he was lathered and shaved from his head down to 
his waist; and it was many days, by the application of grease, and soap and 
water, assisted by a stiff scrubbing brush, before he got his body again in a 
decent plight. No one, save myself, who had not before been shaved, es- 
caped — but some who were so liberal as to bribe high with grog, got off 
with little annoyance. 

Our little craft, for a while, presented the picture of a Pandemonium, in 
which the demons were holding a Saturnalia; and it was not until the next 
day, that the actors in this rude ceremony were sober enough to do their duty. 

After all had been thus roughly welcomed, and Neptune and his retinue 
had spliced the main-brace with all the grog they could get, they retired 
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the same way they came — the royal Amphitrite as unamiably drunk, as 
was her loving spouse, They wished us a successful and happy cruise — 
and we kept on our way. 


(Benjamin Frederick Browne. The yarn of a Yankee privateer. Edited 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne. Introduction by Clifford Smyth. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1926. pages 60-64.) 


1815 


On the 28rd [of November, 1815], at eight o'clock in the evening, we crossed 
the line, in longitude 26° 26”. I had determined to keep this day as a holiday, 
for which purpose preparations were made in the morning; towards even- 
ing, when the ship was washed, and every thing put into order, it was 
brilliantly illuminated, the officers and crew being in their best clothes, the 
passing from one hemisphere into the other was expected in profound and 
solemn silence; at the stroke of eight the flag was hoisted, and we saluted 
the southern hemisphere with eight guns, and drank to each other in our 
best wine; the sailors had excellent punch. Upon this Neptune appeared, 
and bid us welcome to the south: he baptized every one that had not passed ' 
the line before, and I was the only one that had not to undergo that cere- 
mony. The rejoicing was general, and continued the whole evening and part 
of the night. Half a degree more to the north, and under the equator itself, 
we found the current N.W. 86° 47 miles in twenty-four hours. 


(Otto von Kotzebue. A voyage of discovery into the South Sea and 
Beering's Straits . . . und en in the years 1815-1818, in the Ship 
Rurick. London, 1821. v. 1, p. 110-111.) 


The preparations for the ceremony were unusual How lucky Kotzebue was with weather 
good enough to let the ship be “brilliantly illuminated” and the whole crew be “in their best 
clothes.” Did they take the baptism in those “best clothes” by a token drop of water on their 
heads, or thus clad be ducked, or have time to change? 


Later crossings by Kotzebue are noted under 1818 and 1828. 


[September] 23d — 25th. The west wind still continued, to our great astonish- 
ment; it was a sort of phenomenon in these d ge and had hitherto been 
very much in our favour. But with regard to phenomena, chance produced 
one of a much more extraordinary kind on the 28d, when we crossed the 
Line in 0? latitude, 0° longitude, and 0° declination. This is a circumstance 
which chance alone may perhaps renew only once in a century, since it is 
necessary to arrive precisely at the first meridian about noon, in order to 
pass the Line at that same hour, or to arrive there at the same time with 
the sun. 

This was a day of great merriment and disorder among the crew: it was 
the ceremony which the English sailors call the Christening. The sailors 
dress themselves up in the most grotesque way; one is disguised as Neptune 
and all persons on bud the ship who hve not previously crossed the Line, 
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are formally presented to him; an immense razor is passed over their chins, 
with a lather made of pitch; buckets of water are thrown over them, and 
the loud bursts of шр which accompany their retreat, complete their 
initiation into the grand mystery. No one is spared; and the officers are 
generally more roughly used than the lowest of the sailors. The Admiral, 
who had previously amused himself by endeavouring to alarm us with the 
anticipation of this awful ceremony, now very courteously exempted us from 
the inconvenience and ridicule attending it. We were with every mark of 
attention and respect presented to the rude god, who paid to each of us a 
compliment after his own fashion; and thus our trial ended. 

The Emperor was scrupulously respected during the whole of this satur- 
nalian festivity, when respect is ау shewn to no one. On being informed 
of the decorum which had been observed with respect to him, be ordered 
a hundred Napoleons to be distributed to the grotesque Neptune and his 
crew, which the Admiral opposed, perhaps from motives of prudence as well 
as politeness. 


(Emmanuel Augustin Dieudonné Las Cases, Comte, Memorial de Sainte 
Hélène. Journal of the private life and conversations of the Emperor 
Napoleon at Saint Helena. London, 1823. v. 1, p. 189-190.) 


Three months before the 28rd of September the divinity that “doth hedge a king” would have 
left no doubt as to how the Emperor of France was to be treated when his ship crossed the line. 
This time he, the Emperor to Las Cases, was still hedged about with “divinity” to the ship’s 
crew, enough at least to need special mention as to his escaping Neptune’s attention. 

Las Cases was sent away from Saint Helena in 1817, crossed the line from south to north on 
the 20th of September “almost at the same time as the sun, which was going down towards the 
south on our larboard tack,” but the crossing gets no more notice than that these few words. 

The French and English texts of the Mémorial were brought out in London at the same time. 
The variations are slight, but perhaps have enough difference to call for printing the French below: 


23-25 [September]. Le vent d'Ouest continuait toujours, à notre grand 
étonnement; c'était une espèce de phénomène dans ces parages: il nous 
avait très favorisés jusque-là. Mais, en fait de phénomènes, le hasard en 
combina un bien plus extraordinaire encore le 23. Ce jour-là nous traversámes 
la Ligne par zéro de latitude, zéro de longitude, et zéro de déclinaison; 
circonsstance que le seul hasard ne renouvellera peutétre pas dans un siècle, 
puisqu'il faut arriver précisément au premier méridien vers midi, pour passer 
la Ligne à cette méme heure, et y arriver en méme temps que le soleil. 

Ce fut un jour de grosse joie et de grand désordre dans tout l'équipage: 
c'était la cérémonie que nos marins appellent le baptéme, et que les Anglais 
nomment le jour de grande barbe. Les matelots, dans l'appareil le plus 
burlesque, conduisent en cérémonie, aux pieds de l'un d'eux, transformé en 
Neptune, tous ceux qui n'ont point encore traversé la Ligne; là un immense 
rasoir vous parcourt la barbe, préparée avec du goudron; des seaux d'eau 
dont on vous inonde aussitót de toutes parts, les gros éclats de rire dont 
l'équipage accompagne votre fuite, complètent [initiation des grands 
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mystères; personne n’est épargné; les officiers même sont, en quelque façon, 
plus maltraités en cette circonstance que les derniers des matelots. Nous 
seuls, par une grâce parfaite de l'Amiral, qui jusque-là s'était plu à nous 
effrayer de cette terrible cérémonie, échappâmes à ses inconvéniens et à ses 
ridicules; nous firmes conduits, avec toutes sortes d'attentions et de respects, 
aux pieds du dieu grossier, dont chacun de nous regut un compliment a sa 
facon: JA se bornérent toutes nos épreuves. 

L'Empereur fut scrupuleusement respecté pendant toute cette Saturnale, 
qui d'ordinaire ne respecte jamais rien. Ayant appris l'usage, et le ménage- 
ment dont on usait à son égard, il ordonna qu'on distribuát 100 Napoléons 
au grotesque Neptune et à sa bande, ce à quoi l'Amiral s'opposa, autant par 
prudence peut-étre que par politesse. 

(E. A. D. Las Cases, Comte. Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne. Journal de la 
vie privée et des conversations de l'Empereur Napoléon. Londres, 1823. 
v. 1, pt. 1, p. 202-204.) 


1816 


Quand il s'agit du baptéme d'un vaisseau, sur les ordres du bonhomme 
Tropique, les charpentiers armés de leurs haches, &c. se portent à la pou- 
laine et menacent de la démolir, si le capitaine ne le rachéte, menace prévue 
et que l'on a soin de détourner par un copieux pour-boire. 
(Annales maritimes et coloniales, 1816, 2° part, p. 84. Reprinted with minor 
variations in: Mélusine, v. 2 (1884-5), column 279.) 


This might perhaps be taken as quite possibly part of the ceremony for the launching of the 
ship were it not for the entry below under 1855. л 


1816 – 1819 


Baptême sous la Ligne. Le vaisseau Achille, partit de Brest, ayant ordre de 
porter un consul à Madagascar. C'était еп... Je ne me rappelle pas l'époque; 
mais la date est assez indifférente ici. 

Le consul avait avec lui sa femme, ses filles et une domestique. Quelques 
autres passagers étaient aussi sur le bátiment: un officier général qui allait à 
Bourbon; un vieux professeur qu'on devait débarquer à Batavia; enfin une 
respectable sceur hospitaliére de Saint-Thomas de Villeneuve, qui se rendait 
à Madras, pour recueillir un héritage dont les fruits devaient revenir aux 
pauvres: la sainte fille l'avait l'avait déclaré sans affectation et on pouvait 
la croire. ... 

Le professeur était un assez étrange personnage. Il allait à Batavia en- 
seigner, disait-il, la langue française; mais, en réalité, il était maitre à danser 
. .. On le remarquait en effet pour en rire, et il ne s'en apercevait pas. П était 
devenu la fable des matelots et surtout des jeunes dames que cette carica- 
ture d'un autre temps divertissait fort . . . Un trait manquerait à cette portrai- 
ture fidéle, si j'oublais d'ajouter que M. Chaupin était gascon, de Pézenas. 
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Je wai rien à dire du général que le vaisseau menait A Bourbon. C’était 
un homme comme tout le monde; ni gras ni maigre, ni vieux ni jeune, ni 
beau ni laid; parlant peu, mangeant beaucoup, fumant pour donner a croire 
qu'il avait fait la guerre, jouant à l'écarté comme un fou, se fachant tout rouge 
quand on pronongait devant lui le nom de Bonaparte; car il était émigré, 
rentré en 1815... 

Le consul était un brave et honnéte homme, digne du poste qu’on venait 
de lui confier . . . Sa femme, encore fraîche, grasse moute, comme en dit en 
Basse-Bretagne, alerte, avenante, plaisait beaucoup à M. Chaupin qui lui 
faisait une cour assidue; comédie très-amusante pour l'état-major et le consul, 
qui s'y prétait de bonne gráce, en jouant la jalousie, de maniére à rendre le 
professeur trés-fier. Les filles du consul, jolies, bien élevées, parlaient plu- 
sieurs langues, dessinaient agréablement; elles étaient les objets de l'atten- 
tion de tous les officiers du vaisseau . . . Rose et Eugénie surent étre adorables 
et se faire respecter. 

Quant à Françoise, paysanne des environs de Rouen, au service de la 
famille du consul, un jeune éléve la trouva fort gentille, et, sous prétexte 
qu'elle était sa compatriote, il abaissa jusqu'à elle l'orgueil de l'aiguillette 
dor... í 

Ce n'est pas seulement par manie d'artiste que j'ai esquissé les portraits 
qu'on vient de voir; j'ai fait pour vous ce que les matelots avaient fait pour 
eux. Ils s'étaient appliqués à étudier, pendant les premiers jours du voyage, 
tous leurs passagers, parce qu'on devait changer d'hémisphére et que le mo- 
ment arrivait où chacun de ses personnages étrangers à la marine serait acteur 
forcé dans la farce du baptéme de la ligne. Un homme surtout s'était mis 
en observation pour bien connaitre les néophytes qu'on devait initier au 
culte de Neptune; bientót il les sut par cceur en causant avec les domestiques 
du général et du consul; et c'est en quelques traits vifs, saillans, grotesque- 
ment caractéristiques qu'il les peignit aux matelots, arrangeurs futurs de la 
comédie bouffonne dont la représentation allait avoir lieu à bord de l'Achille. 
Cet homme était un jeune novice de la timonnerie, garcon de vingt ans, d'une 
famille respectable qu'il était au moment de déshonorer quand on l'embarqua 
pour le dépayser et rompre ses habitudes. Marin par contrainte, son caractère 
avait fini par fléchir sous la discipline (car il etait à sa troisième сер 
et il ne restait plus guère à l’ancien mauvais sujet qu'une grande liberté 
d'esprit, un dévergondage de е assez gaies et une passion prononcée 
pour la charge. Au sortir du co ége, il avait fréquenté les ateliers de peinture 
de la capitale et il s'était étudié là à ces plaisanteries dont les artistes ont 
l'admirable instinct; aussi était-il, à bord, le centre autour duquel on se réunis- 
sait avec délices. Heureux le quart dont il faisait partiel Il était conteur, chan- 
sonnier; on lui avait donné le nom d'Arthur le Farceur, et chacun bénissait 
la mère qui l'avait si bien gâté qu'à la fin son père avait été obligé de prier 
le ministre de donner au jeune fou un vaisseau pour maison de correction. 
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Dans la distribution que les matelots se firent des rôles pour le baptême, 
dont le moment approchait; — car c'était le lendemain, vers dix heures du 
matin, qu'on devait passer de l'hémisphère nord dans l'autre, — Arthur ne 
fut pas oublié. Un contre-maitre lui dit: 

— Ah qa, farceur, nous comptons sur toi pour la lettre du bonhomme La 
Ligne. Tu es-t-un savant; tas-t-étudié-z-à Paris; tu ne peux pas manquer 
de nous faire queuque chose de bien. 

Arthur voulut refuser par modestie l'honorable emploi d'interpréte du dieu 
poli de l'équateur; le contre-maître lui signifia positivement que ce serait 
manquer d'égards à tout l'équipage que de ne pas se rendre à son desir. 

— T'as la plume en main comme un officier, et de l'esprit comme un ci- 
devant garde-marine; — c'était des fameux plaisans que les garde-marine! 
— T'écriras donc la lettre, et puis demain tu feras le diable ou le prétre, à 
ton choix. ~ 

Le timonnier obéit. Il se décida pour le personnage du diable, et il alla 
écrire la lettre, qui devait étre portée le soir au commandant du vaisseau; 
pendant ce temps-là chacun prépara son costume pour la féte. 

Les cuisiniers de l'état-major et du capitaine faisaient, depuis le matin, 
les galettes et les autres pâtisseries qu'on offre avant l'ondoiement aux cathé- 
cumènes; ils apprétaient les viandes qui devaient étre mangeés en pátés ou en 
longs ragoûts, après la cérémonie. Un mouton avait été haché avec de gros 
quartiers de lard et de bœuf salé; c'était de quoi remplir une quarantaine de 
vastes puits, faits d’une certaine pâte grossière qui ne ressemblait pas mal 
à celle dont les paysans frangais et les bourgeois espagnols se régalent les 
jours de solennité domestique. 


Tout était mouvement à bord de FAchille; le gaillard d'arrière lui-même 
avait perdu sa gravité officielle; on y préludait aux jeux bruyans du lendemain 
par de gaies mystifications dont M. Chaupin était la victime, comme on 
peut croire. 

Sur le bord de la dunette, Arthur, qui venait d'achever sa lettre, avait l'œil 
dans une lunette attachée à un point fixe du ceil. De temps à autre, il se disait à 
lui-méme: 

— Je la vois; c'est bien elle; la voila; nous en sommes encore loin, mais 
demain matin nous passerons dessous. 

Vous savez ce plaisant qui s'arréta un jour sur une place publique de Paris 
et se mit à regarder les nuages en se parlant et en gesticulant, comme un 
homme qui soutient une thése imaginaire; un individu s'approcha de lui, 
l'examinant et portant ses regards dans la direction où il voyait ceux de cet 
homme; puis vint un second, puis un troisième; enfin, après un quart d'heure, 
la foule était autour de lui. La meme chóse arriva à Arthur; au bout d'un 
moment, tous les passagers l'entouraient. 

— Qu'observez-vous donc avec tant d'attention? lui demanda le général. 

— Mon général, répondit le timonnier, c'est la ligne équatoriale que je 
vois un peu au-dessus de Thorizon. 
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— En vérité! Ah! parbleu je serais bien aise de voir cette ligne dont jai 
tant entendu parler! 

— Crest très-facile, général; tenez, mettez-vous bien à ma place. Bon 
... fermez l'œil gauche et approchez le droit du verre de la longue-vue que 
je vais tenir moi-même, afin qu'elle soit dans la position convenable. 

— Ah! mais c'est étonnant, messieurs! Ce jeune homme a raison; voilà 
la ligne; je la vois très-clairement . . . elle est noire, et à en juger par la distance, 
elle doit avoir la largeur de mon grand cordon de Saint-Louis. 

M. Chaupin se tirait les yeux à chercher; il avait beau se faire un abat-jour 
de sa main gauche, un corps de lorgnette de sa main droite, il ne découvrait 
rien. 

— Aprés vous, s'il vous plait, monsieur le comte; j'ai oui raconter beaucoup 
de choses sur la barre équinoxiale dans les gazettes et les romans; je suis 
curieux de savoir si les auteurs n'ont pas menti; ils mentent si souvent les 
auteurs! 

Le général se retira et le professeur se mit au petit bout de la lunette. La 
ligne, ou plutot la barre, comme il l'appelait par l'heureux emploi d'un syno- 
nyme naïf, lui apparut tout comme au noble comte. 

— Je la vois aussi distinctement que je vois les grosses échelles des máts du 
vaisseau; mais elle ne me semble pas noire comme au général; elle me fait 
l'effet d'une espèce d'arc-en-ciel plus conséquent que celui des temps de pluie. 

— Elle est noire, dit avec autorité le général. 

— Elle est de cent couleurs, reprit le danseur. 

Mademoiselle Eugénie, qui ne pouvait être trompée par une si grossière 
invention, prit la longue-vue et dit à M. Chaupin: 

— J'en suis fâchée pour vous, monsieur; mais le général a raison, la ligne 
est noire; voyez plutôt. 

Et elle retourna la lunette, sur l'objectif de laquelle Arthur avait placé 
un fil noir tenu par ses deux extrémités au cercle de cuivre, à l’aide de petites 
gouttes de cire. 


(To be continued) 
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Dr. Vincent Lucrant, author and compiler of the study of modern Italian 
fiction in translation, is Associate Professor of Romance Languages at the 
City College, where he has been teaching since 1927. He received his Ph.D. 
from Columbia University in 1936. In 1953 he was President of the American 
Association of Teachers of Italian, and since 1945 has been Bibliographer of 
Italica. His book, Francesco Guicciardini and His European Reputation, New 
York, 1936, was republished in an enlarged Italian edition at Florence in 1949. 
Dr. Luciani has also contributed articles and reviews to such periodicals as 
PMLA, Italica, Archivo storico italiano and Bibliofilia. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, DECEMBER, 1955 


DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1955, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building, was 91,877. They consulted 
240,395 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 262,679. 

The total number of volumes issued by the Circulation Department for 
home use was 902,549. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 39,812 vol- 
umes, 8,995 pamphlets, 92 maps and 7 prints. Of these, the Reference De- 
partment received as gifts 1,132 volumes, 2,923 pamphlets and 62 maps. The 
Circulation Department received as gifts 463 volumes, 15 pamphlets and 
112 miscellaneous items. 
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BRANCH LIBRARIES 


BRONX 


Bookmobile No. 2 . 
Bookmobile No. 3 _ 
City Island _ . 
Clason’s Point . _ 
Eastchester 2. en 
Fordham - `- _ 
Gun Hil | `- L- 
High Bridge _ -~ 
Hunts Point . — 
Kingsbridge - - 
Melcourt - . — 
Melrose . `- . 
Morrisania. _ - 
Mosholu . . - 
Mott Haven `- . 
Parkchester af AS 
Pelham _ `- - 
Riverdale |. _ - 
Sedgwick . . - 
Throgs Neck _ 
Tremont . — 
University Heights 
Van Cortlandt _ 
Van Nest . - 
Wakefield | _ 
West Farms - 
Westchester Square 
Woodlawn.  . 
Woodstock E 
Extension Service _ 


| 


SUBTOTALS = 


MANHATTAN 


Aguilar . . - 
А E m 
Cathedral - . - 


| 


Central Children’s Room 


Central Circulation _ 
Chatham Square _ 
Columbia . . - 
Columbus |. . - 
Countee Culen - 
Donnell . . - 
Epiphany - -~ - 
58th Street = за 
Fort Washington _ 
George Bruce .. - 
Hamilton Fish Park _ 
Hamilton Grange  - 
Harlem Library —. 
Hudson Park `- - 
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HOME USE 


ADULT 


1,673 
1,677 
1,282 
6,091 
8,100 
18,226 
2,070 
19,278 
8,648 
7,188 
1,810 
9,862 
4,968 
14,884 
5,616 
17,230 
5,343 
3,785 
4,358 
2,491 
13,089 
4,826 
2,734 
2,217 





HOME USE 
JUVENILE 





HOME USE 
TOTAL 


11,080 
7,222 
2,155 

10,855 
7,612 


18,239 
12,547 
4,793 
18,620 
12,931 
98,893 
10,944 
26,146 
10,079 
6,781 
8,165 
5,320 
20,183 
8,477 
4,525 
8,860 
12,084 
22,907 
8,832 
9,652 
431 





848,544 


19,266 
96,745 
9,750 
2,946 
67,033 
9,337 
9,083 
7,794 
9,917 
16,571 
18,321 
16,885 
27,638 
7,897 
12,724 
11,546 
6,021 
9,845 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR DECEMBER, 1955 — concluded 


BRANCH LIBRARIES HOME USE HOME USE 


























ADULT JUVENILE 
MANHATTAN, continued 
Inwood . . -. ~ - - = =- 17,408 7,210 
Jackson Square аса DNE 13,241 2,024 
Macomb's Bridge - - - - - - 680 1,820 
Mubhlenbergt - - - - - - - es Lc 
Music Library ~- - - - - - - 5,455 22512 
96th Street MD ыз», vh Сш Е 10,981 5,298 
115th Street - - =- =- - = = 2,736 6,002 
195th Street . = - =- - - =- 1,795 8,548 
Ottendorfer _ - - =- - - - 6,677 527 
Riverside = - - =- =- - = =- 11,889 4,092 
St Agnes. - - - - - = =- 19,526 5,435 
Seward Park. —. -~ -~ - = =- 6,765 6,454 
67th Street Ec ay LE Web. O 5,556 2,970 
Teachers’ Library + RS eh fae eS ee ai = Tem 
Tompkins Square ~- - - - - - 11,895 7,950 
Washington ^ Heights . - - - =- 6,552 8,478 
Webster - —~ =- - - - = =- 6,894 2,208 
Yorkville - . - =- =- - - >- 11,923 8,078 
Extension Service = = - - - =- 1,564 869 
SuBTOTALS ZIS = cn 5 357,819 129,628 
RICHMOND 
Bookmobile No.1 = - - - - + 1,017 5,405 
Great Kills ро “oan Mex MEX NE 3,582 8,094 
Huguenot Park .. zx fy mA UE qu 108 221 
New Dorp "PET 2,997 2,470 
Port Richmond- = - =- - - - 4,476 8,885 
Princes Bay - — - - - - - 157 307 
St George- - - - - - = - 9,293 2,723 
South Beach - - =~ =- - - - 840 1,409 
Stapleton = - - - - - - - 8,143 1,582 
Todt Hil 2 . - - - - - - 600 1,470 
Tottenville = Det dm e SS 1,880 1,925 
West New Brighton A, Ae -Ызу км ДЬ 8,009 8,404 
Extension Service = - - - - = 200 sees 
SUBTOTALS >, fis eh сш, мы NAE 80,553 27,485 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
Bronx Reference Center~ - - - - MEN ce 
Library for the Blmd _ - 2 9,808 326 
Municipal Archives and Records Center — — MC 
Municipal Reference - - - - - 3,954 252 
Picture Collection * = = =- - - - 86,121 тїт 
Schomburg Collection -~ - - - - —- == 
SUBTOTALS a ia Mot 13,262 826 
GRAND TOTALS - а аы 589,558 813,014 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS — JAY — De- 
cember, 1955 z^ un у es 8,623,934 1,524,891 
* Not included in total. + Branch closed. 


+ Begmning December Ist, circulation shown under Donnell. 
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Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Joan Mackenzie Cory, Chief 
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* MUHLENBERG. 209 West 28rd Street. 
Music Lisrany. 121 East 58th Street. Mrs. Catharine K. Miller 
NATHAN Straus. 20 West 53rd Street. Miss Elizabeth A. Boyle, acting 
NiwEry-sixrH STREET. 112 East 90th Street. Miss Irene Patjens 
115тн Streer. 208 West 115th Street. Gerald Gold, acting 
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* Closed temporarily. 
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The Tarot Trumps and Petrarch’s Trionft 
Some Suggestions on Their Relationship 


By GERTRUDE MoAKLEY 
Cataloging Office, Circulation Department 


TRANGEST of all playing cards are the Tarot cards of Italy and southern 
France. They are still used as a game in that part of Europe,’ but in 
northern France and the English-speaking countries they have a more ro- 
mantic reputation. Occultists have persuaded themselves that there are 
mystic meanings in this pack. It consists of seventy-eight cards. Part of these 
are the suit cards, corresponding to the four suits of our familiar bridge deck. 
But there are four court cards in each suit: king, queen, knight and page. And 
the signs of the suits are different; swords, cups, batons and coins, instead of 
our spades, hearts, clubs and diamonds. Besides the suit cards there are 
twenty-two special picture cards, each showing a different figure. One of 
these is a wild card, called Il Matto (Checkmate,? or Fool). The others are 
the trionfi (triumphs, or trumps), sometimes called atutti or atouts.? These 
trumps have fascinated the occultists. 
The Tarot pack is not the only one that has these special trumps. The 
larger Minchiate pack of Florence has six wild cards and thirty-five trumps. 


1 The rules are given in Culbertson’s Hoyle, by Ely Culbertson (New York, 1950) under “Tarock,” 
p. 835-338, and also in Larousse du XXe siècle, under “Tarot,” and the Enciclopedia Italiana, 
under “Giuoco: Tarocchi.” 

2 Most modern packs have French titles, and this card is Le Mat. For the Latin word mattum 
and its cognates in other languages see Murray, Harold J. R. History of Chess (Oxford, 1918), 
p. 159; 401-402. For a reply to Murray see “The Earliest Evidence of Chess in Western Litera- 
ture,” by Helena M. Gamer, in Speculum, Oct. 1954 (vol. 29), especially p. 736. 

8 Most of the magazine articles written in English or French call them atouts, but the Enciclo- 
pedia Italiana consistently calls them trionfi, and mentions an early card game of the same name. 
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We seldom hear of this pack, although in some respects its trumps are closer 
than those of the Tarot to what I believe to be the common source of both 
packs. Another cousin of the Tarot is the Bolognese Tarot, which has fewer 
suit cards but the same number of trumps. The order of the trumps differs 
in one slight respect, however; the twentieth and twenty-first are transposed. 
A much more distant relation is the Tarot (or Tarock) of northern Europe. 
It has the same number of cards, divided in the same way: 56 suit cards, 21 
trumps and a joker. But the designs of the trumps vary greatly from pack to 
pack, and the suit signs are different. The occultists have no patience with 
these packs. 

Besides these packs of actual playing cards, there is a series of fifty engrav- 
ings often called the “Tarot of Mantegna.” When one mentions the Tarot to 
the art expert, it is this series he will think of. They are not actually by Man- 
tegna (I believe they are supposed to be the work of Baldini). They are 
probably not playing cards either; they are too large and too thin. But they 
obviously derive from the Tarot trumps somehow. Like the trumps, they 
start with the lowest character, a beggar (instead of the Tarot’s Juggler), 
and proceed in ascending order, ending with the First Cause. This last pic- 
ture has the four living creatures in its corners, like the last card of the Tarot 
trumps. There is nothing mysterious about thé story these “Mantegna” trionfi 
tell. The whole series is more philosophical and dignified than the ordinary 
Tarot. It has the Pope, but the Popess of the Tarot is omitted. There is no 
Hanged Man, and no Fool standing mysteriously outside the whole series. 
For this very reason, perhaps, the “Tarot of Mantegna” has also been largely 
neglected by occultists.* 

The ordinary Italian Tarot is at least as old as the middle of the fifteenth 
century, but the occultist tradition dates only from 1781.5 In that year a 
French scholar, Antoine Court de Gebelin, published the eighth volume of 


+ The "Tarot of Mantegna” is considered in the following works, most of which were kindly 
suggested by Professor Erwin Panofsky: Die Tarocchi; Zwei Italienische Kupferstichfolgen, by 
the Graphische Gesellschaft (Berlin, 1910); “Ein Edles Geduldspiel" by Heinrich Brockhaus, 
in Miscellanea di Storia dell'Arte in Onore di Igino Benvenuto Supino (Firenze, 1988), p. 397- 
416; the Gesammelte Schriften of Aby M. Warburg (Leipzig, 1932), vol. 1, p. 412, and numerous 
other references reached through the index at the end of vol. 2 under “Tarocchi”; and Catalogue 
of Early Italian Engravings Preserved in the British Museum, by Arthur M. Hind (London, 
1910), p. 17-25. 


5 The Tarot suit cards were sometimes used before 1781 for a simple kind of sortilege like the 
Book of Fate, which has also been claimed to be Egyptian in origin, although it contains a refer- 
ence to Dick Whittington. 
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his Monde Primitif.9 It contains a chapter on the Tarot. In it he tells how he 
happened to see some ladies playing the game, and was struck with the 
pictures on the trump cards. He had seen Tarot cards in his early youth, but 
had forgotten about them. Now, seeing them again, he felt that they had a 
mysterious meaning. 

Even in our own day, when so much more is known about the past, one 
shares this feeling on seeing the trumps for the first time. When the cards are 
laid out in sequence (in modern packs all but the wild card are numbered ) 
they seem to be telling some mysterious story. The curtain is raised, so to 
speak, by the Juggler. Then come powerful figures: Popess, Empress, Em- 
peror and Pope. Gods and personified virtues follow, then the Hanged Man, 
Death, the angel of Temperance, the Devil, and a burning Tower. Stars, the 
Moon and the Sun are next, and then the Last Judgment, followed by that 
enigmatic card called the World, a semi-nude woman dancing in the midst 
of the four living creatures, the symbols of the four Gospels. 

Court de Gebelin had been studying things Egyptian, as well as anyone 
could at that time, and it seemed to him that the cards were Egyptian. He 
was convinced that they must be an ancient book, the Book of Thoth. This 
book, he said, must have been deliberately disguised as a game and given 
to the ancestors of the Gypsies, many centuries ago, by ancient Egyptian 
priests, who trusted that a book in the form of a game would have a better 
chance of survival. It would surely be preserved in its original form until 
some wise man appeared who could decipher it. And now Court de Gebelin 
had done it! He read them backwards, and found in them the story of the 
three ages of man. The Golden Age was represented by the cards for the 
World, the Last Judgment (really the Creation, he said), the heavenly bodies 
and the blazing Tower, and the Devil, who of course put an end to the Golden 
Age. The next seven cards were the Silver Age, and the rest the Iron Age. 

This romantic theory is quite unsound, as Arthur E. Waite has pointed 
out.” In the first place, no twentieth-century Egyptologist has given it any 
support, and it is unlikely that the ancestors of the Gypsies lived in ancient 
Egypt, as Court de Gebelin assumed. Then, too, the designs of the cards and 


6 Court de Gebelin, Antoine. Monde Primitif, vol. 8 (Paris, 1781). The chapter on the Tarot 
appears on p. 365-410. A folded plate at the end of the volume shows the trumps as Court de 
Gebelin knew them, with a dancing Prudence instead of the Hanged Man. 

T Waite, Arthur Edward. The Pictorial Key to the Tarot (London, 1910; and published in the 
U. S. as The Illustrated Key to the Tarot, by L. W. De Laurence, Chicago, 1918), p. 28—32 in the 
American edition. He gives a full and amusing account of the growth of the occultist tradition 
up to the time he wrote. He believed, nevertheless, that the cards had an occult meaning, but he 
did not think that they were much earHer than the fifteenth century. 
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their order have changed from time to time, so that we must discard the idea 
of the faithfully preserved codex. Most of all, it is significant that the designs 
of the cards aroused no curiosity among those who first played with them 
in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. A disguised Egyptian book, suddenly 
appearing in Europe, would surely have stimulated lively discussion. In fact, 
there was great interest in Egyptian symbolism at just about the time the 
cards appeared. The discovery of Horapollo’s Hieroglyphica in 1419 had 
stimulated this interest? But Horapollo’s designs are very different from 
those of the Tarot, and it is not until more than a century later that questions 
about the meaning of the Tarot trumps are recorded. We can only conclude 
that the designs were so familiar as to arouse no comment. 

None of these considerations has put a stop to the occultist legends. Nor 
has their inconsistency with each other discouraged the invention of new 
ones. The Hebrew Kabbalah is now often associated with the trumps, and the 
Gypsies, supposed by Court de Gebelin to be ignorant keepers of the Book of 
Thoth, have become its most respected interpreters in some quarters. 

The first to take up Court de Gebelin’s theory was Etteilla (Alliette), in 
1788, and he was followed by many others. In the twentieth century the most 
influential writers on the Tarot have been Papus (Gérard Encausse), whose 
The Tarot of the Bohemians is the occultist’s basic text, and Arthur E. Waite 
with his Pictorial Key to the Tarot. Traces of their influence may be found 
in novels and poetry, notably Charles Williams’ mystical novel The Greater 
Trumps, and T. S. Eliot’s poem The Waste Land. Jessie Weston took the 
Tarot very seriously in her From Ritual to Romance, which Eliot mentions 
as the chief influence on his poem. From the tone of Miss Weston’s book, one 
would gather that she belonged to some occultist group such as the Order 
of the Golden Dawn, to which the poet W. B. Yeats belonged for a while.® 

The occultist Tarot lore is still growing. In every occultist bookshop there 
are books about it, and new ones keep coming out. Two of the newer ones are 
worth looking at: Le Tarot de Marseille, by Paul Marteau (in which all of 
the attractive cards made by Grimaud are reproduced in full color), and 
The Painted Caravan, by Basil Rákóczi (published at The Hague by L. J. C. 


8 Panofsky, Erwin. Meaning in the Visual Arts (Garden City, 1955), p. 152. This book, and the 
same author's Studies in Iconology (New York, 1989) will be found invaluable by anyone who 
wants to pursue the subject of the Tarot symbolism further. Also indispensable are two books by 
Raimond van Marle: Iconographie de l'Art Profane au Moyen Age et à la Renaissance (La Haye, 
1981-32), especially vol. 2: "Allégories et Symboles," and The Development of the Italian 
Schools of Painting (‘The Hague, 1923-28). 

? For Yeats' nerve-racking struggle with Aleister Crowley, see The Great Beast; the Life of 
Aleister Crowley, by John Symonds (New York, 1951), p. 20-34. 
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Boucher, 1954). Rákóczi has modified the designs of the trumps to suit him- 
self, as many occultists have done. He has also added a design for T. S. Eliot’s 
fictitious card, the Phoenician Sailor. In books published under Jungian aus- 
pices, rather uncritical references to the Tarot are beginning to appear. Such 
a book is The Great Mother, by Erich Neumann, published in English trans- 
lation in 1955 as part of the Bollingen series. It contains a reference to the 
Tarot backed up by Rudolf Bernouilli’s essay, “Die Zahlensymbolik des 
Tarotsystems,” which appeared in the Eranos-Jahrbuch (also a Jungian pub- 
lication) for 1984. Bernouilli's authorities are not very impressive. 

Even cataloguers of playing cards have given rather serious attention to 
Court de Gebelin’s ideas. The two most useful catalogues are A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Playing and other Cards in the British Museum, by William H. 
Willshire (entered in most library catalogues under the author heading 
“British Museum”) and A History of Playing Cards and a Bibliography of 
Cards and Gaming, by Catherine P. Hargrave. Since no scholar has arisen to 
do for playing cards what Murray did for chess, the cataloguers have had 
to do the best they could, and their work has a strong tincture of Court de 
Gebelin. The anonymous cataloguer who described the Morgan Library’s 
lovely old painted Tarots has followed the same line. 

Before we go on to discuss the real meaning of the trumps, it might be well 
to give the location of some collections of playing cards easily accessible to 
New Yorkers. The great collection described by Miss Hargrave is unfortun- 
ately out of their reach. It is the property of the United States Playing Card 
Company, and is now on permanent loan to the Cincinnati Art Museum, 
being housed in its Print Department. The Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
two incomplete packs which must be Tarot cards (quite modern) and some 
very old uncut sheets of what look to me like Minchiate. The Cooper Union 
Museum has an incomplete pack of Minchiate. The Morgan Library has 
thirty-five fifteenth-century Tarot cards, some of them painted by Cicognara. 
Part of this set has been beautifully reproduced in full color in Connoisseur, 
March 1954, pages 54-60. Our own Library has a pack of the modern Tarots 
made by Grimaud in Paris, with the maker’s name and the date 1930 on the 
two of coins. It also has a pack of Tarots made in Brussels, which resembles 
German Tarock cards, though the suit signs are our own familiar spades, 
hearts, clubs and diamonds; and a pack of fortune-telling Tarots like Etteilla's. 

We may never know how the entire Tarot pack developed. The suit cards 
may have grown out of the game of chess, or they may have come from the 
Middle East, as some people believed in the late fifteenth century. And if 
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the origin of the suit cards is so hard to discover, will it not be even harder 
to make any sense out of those far more mysterious cards, the trumps? 

Not when we once get on the right track. We have two valuable clues: 
their Italian name, trionfi, and the original absence of curiosity about their 
meaning, showing that it must have been taken for granted. 

The word trionfi means triumphs as well as trumps (in fact, the English 
word trump is only another form of the word triumph ). In the Italian Renais- 
sance these trionfi, as revivals of the ancient Roman triumphs, became very 
popular. They were quite a different thing from the ancient triumph, how- 
ever. That had been a strictly military celebration. Dressed in the regalia of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, the victor had ridden in a car drawn by four white 
horses. His captives were chained to his chariot wheels, and the procession 
often included other trophies, such as exotic animals brought from the con- 
quered country. The trionfi kept this basic pattern, but blossomed out into 
something more like circus parades or Mardi Gras processions. They seem to 
have been an important part of the Carnival celebration. The triumphal car 
became a float, and the place of the human victor was given to some alle- 
gorical figure such as Fortune or Peace.!? These triumphs became popular 
all over Europe during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Francis Bacon, 
in his Essays, assumes that they will play an important part in social life: 

“You cannot,” he says, “have a perfect palace, except you have two several 
sides; a side for the banquet . . . and a side for the household; the one for 
feasts and triumphs, and the other for dwelling . . І would have on the side of 
the banquet, in front, one only goodly room above stairs, of some forty foot 
high; and under it, a room for a dressing or preparing place at times of 
triumphs.” 11 

“These things are but toys,” he says in another essay, “to come amongst 
such serious observations. But yet, since princes will have such things, it is 
better they should be graced with elegancy, than daubed with cost . . . Let 
the scenes abound with light, specially coloured and varied . . . The colours 
that shew best by candle-light are white, carnation, and a kind of sea-water- 
green; and oes, or spangs, as they are of no great cost, so they are of most 
glory. As for rich embroidery, it is lost and not discerned . . . Let antimasques 
not be long; they have been commonly of fools, satyrs, baboons, wild-men, 


10 cf, Burckhardt, Jacob. The Civilisation of the Renaissance in Italy (London, 1914), pt. v, 
chapter уш: The Festivals. cf. also Chartrou, Josèphe. Les Entrées Solennelles et Triomphes à 
la Renaissance; and Weisbach, Werner. Trionfi (Berlin, 1919). 

11 Bacon, Francis. The Essayes or Counsels, Civil © Moral (London and New York, 1925) 
Essay xiv: Of Building, р. 134. 
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antics, beasts, sprites, witches, Ethiopes, pigmies, turquets, nymphs, rustics, 
Cupids, statuas moving, and the like." 12 

The greatest artists of the time designed the arrangements for such festi- 
vals. At Milan, Leonardo da Vinci designed them for the festivals of the 
Duke.!s 

But long before the triumphs took the form of actual processions, they had 
been the theme of paintings and literary works, and I think we may connect 
the Tarot trumps with one of these, the poem by Petrarch entitled I Trionfi 
(The triumphs). 

Petrarch was still working on this poem when he died in 1874, and for 
more than two centuries after his death it was the most popular of his works,14 
and next to Bible stories the theme used most often in illumination, tapestry, 
painted marriage-chests and birth-trays, pottery, enamel work, relief sculp- 
tures, and engravings.!* 

Petrarch's poetry became such a fad that people began to exaggerate about 
the strength of their devotion to it and the early date when it began.!9 Finally 
the fad became ridiculous. "By the close of the fourteenth century," says 
Burckhardt,! “the love-lorn wailings of Petrarch's sonnets and others of the 
same kind were taken off by caricaturists; and the solemn air of this form of 
verse was parodied in lines of mystic twaddle." But Petrarch was still popular, 
as we have noted, for the next two centuries, and one will sometimes see in 


12 Ibid. Essay xxxvn: Of Masques and Triumphs, p. 115-116. This list of characters reminds 
me of the figures used on the playing cards of fifteenth-century Germany. 

18 Burckhardt, op. cit., p. 417; and Enciclopedia dello Spettacolo (Roma, 1954— ), vol. 1, 
p. 359. So far only the first volume (A-Bar) of this encyclopedia has appeared. Forthcoming 
volumes should be useful on the subject of trionfi). 


14 “Throughout the manuscript period the Triumphs were markedly more popular than the 
Canzoniere; of 213 14th-15th century MSS. listed by Narducci as containing one or both of the 
two works, some 85 contain the Triumphs alone, some 79 both Triumphs and Canzoniere, and 
only some 49 the Canzoniere alone.” — Wilkins, Ernest Н. The Making of the “Canzoniere,” 
and other Petrarchan Studies (Roma, 1051), p. [379]. For the popularity of I Trionfi see also 
Masséna, Victor, prince d'Esslng. Pétrarque (Paris, 1902), р. 102, note 3. 


15 Hind, A. M. Catalogue of Early Italian Engravings (London? 1910), p. 10 (quoted in Harvard 
University. Fogg Museum of Art. À Loan Exhibition of Early Italian Engravings (Intaglio) 
(Cambridge, 1915), p. 51. On page 104 of the Fogg Museum work there is mentioned a "game 
of the Triumphs of Petrarch” as one of the entries in the Rosselli inventory, and the game ів 
described as consisting of three pieces. 

16 cf, Wilkins, op. cit., p. 217. He quotes an inscription by the owner of an illuminated copy of 
the poems, who said that he wanted to have his darling Petrarch beside him in bed and at table, 
and to live and die with it. He also claimed that he had had the copy made at a date (1370) which 
Wilkins calls "unreliable." 

17 Burckhardt, op. cit., p. 159. 
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portraits of the time the fat, elaborately tooled little book, a “Petrarchino,” 
in the hand of some melancholy young man.!? 

It is clear, then, that Petrarch’s Trionfi not only has the same name as our 
cards, but that it was a poem so universally familiar that the cards could have 
alluded to the poem and been instantly recognized for what they were by 
anyone who saw them. Now let us compare the cards with illustrations of 
the poem.!? 

The poem celebrates six triumphs: the triumph of Cupid over gods and 
men, the triumph of Chastity over Cupid, the triumph of Death over Chas- 
tity, the triumph of Fame over Death, the triumph of Time over Fame, and 
the triumph of Eternity over Time. 

Those who illustrated the poem paid very little attention to the text they 
were illustrating. In fact, Masséna suggests that they were following some 
lost commentary on the poem, rather than the poem itself. I wonder if this 
"commentary" was not some carnival procession remembered by the artists. 

These illustrations usually show the triumphant Cupid as a naked boy,” 
riding on a car drawn by four white horses. He aims his arrows (or his darts) 
at his captives, who include Anthony and Cleopatra, Petrarch himself as the 
lover of Laura, Aristotle, Virgil, and a personage in ecclesiastical dress who 
is shown sometimes as wearing the tiara of the Pope.?! This papal personage 
heads the other captives in the fifteenth-century manuscript copy of Pet- 
rarch's Rime owned by The New York Public Library. And he looks very 
papal indeed in another fifteenth-century Italian manuscript of which Max 
Jaffe has issued a reproduction, owned by the Library's Picture Collection. 
At the end of the procession in this picture is Aristotle being ridden by 
Phyllis, but Virgil in his basket (a much naughtier story) is not shown. 


18 e, g. "Giovane con Petrarchino" by Lotto, reproduced in Berenson, Bernard. Lotto (Milano, 
1955), plate 64. 

19 Most of the illustrations will be found conveniently assembled in two books: Masséna, Victor, 
prince d'Essling. Pétrarque (Paris, 1902); and Reid, George William. Works of the Italian 
Engravers of the 15th Century, first series (London, 1884), which has only the engravings by 
Fra Filippo Lippi, but is very useful because it includes the text of a complete English translation 
of I Trionfi. 

20 For Cupid see Panofsky's Studies in Iconology, chapter 1v: "Blind Cupid." 

21 A tempting conjecture is that the Pope in the Petrarchan illustrations, and the Tarot Popess 
and Pope, were meant as a deliberate anti-clerical witticism. Then, if anybody objected, they 
were not really the Pope and Popess, but Jupiter and Juno in old-fashioned clothes (see Seznec, 
Jean. The Survival of the Pagan Gods (New York, 1953), p. 94-95, 162-165, and the illustration 
on p. 157). But I must not conceal the fact that Professor Panofsky has serious objections to this. 
He points out that in the “Mantegna Tarot" we have both the Pope and Jupiter, without any 
confusion of the two. 
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Here, then, we have a group of figures corresponding to the first group of 
Tarot trumps, as they are usually numbered today (we must remember that 
the oldest Tarot trumps bear neither numbers nor names). The first trump, 
the Juggler, may be only the master of ceremonies, or he may represent one 
of the gods or rulers who have fallen captive to Cupid. The next six cards 
are certainly Cupid’s captives: the Popess (replaced by Juno in most of the 
Tarot cards of southern France)? the Empress, the Emperor, the Pope (or 
Jupiter in southern France), and the Lovers with Cupid above, all correspond 
quite closely to the illustrations of the triumph of Cupid. How different from 
the dignified opening group of the “Tarot of Mantegna”! In this Cupid group 
we have plenty of “box-office” appeal: opportunities for ribald wisecracks 
and sentimental expressions of several kinds. No wonder Petrarch’s poem 
. was so popular! 

Next comes the triumph of Chastity over Cupid. We may take the cards 
that represent the virtues as the companions of Chastity, and the card called 
the Car seems intended as part of this group. Even though the car is drawn 
by the white horses of Cupid (and not the unicorns of Chastity) the card 
follows the first group of virtues in the Minchiate sequence, and therefore 
seems to belong to that group rather than to the first one. Furthermore, in 
the oldest cards ?? the figure riding in the car is a long-robed woman or an 
armed warrior (as in the modern Tarot), not at all like the naked Cupid. The 
virtues are Justice, Strength, and Temperance (in modern packs displaced 
into the Death group). Nowadays the Hermit is placed in this group, but he 
is actually Father Time, the only remaining representative of the triumph 
of Time, as I hope to show a little further on. Another card belonging to the 
Chastity group is the Wheel of Fortune, with its four figures saying "Regnabo; 
regno; regnavi; sum sine regno." We know that the card belongs to this group 
because Fortune appears in some form in a few of the illustrations for this 
part of Petrarch's poem. She is probably there as one of the captives of tri- 


22 “Jupiter and Juno replace the usual Pape and Papesse in most of the tarots of southern France.” 
— Hargrave, op. cit., p. 87 (illustrated). See also Linde, Antonius van der. Geschichte des 
Schachspiels (Berlin, 1874), vol. 2, p. 390. Linde rejects the idea that chess and cards are con- 
nected, but his list of the trumps begins: "1. Gaukler; 2. Juno (früher Papstinn . . .); 8. Kaiserin; 
4, Kaiser; 5. Jupiter (früher Papst) . . ." 

28 Including the card in the Morgan Library's set. The long xobe alone would not argue against 
her being Venus, and possibly in the oldest Tarot sets the first group of cards was thought of 
as the triumph of Venus. 
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umphant virtue. Sometimes she is represented by tempest-tossed sailors, for 
“fortuna” can mean “tempest” in Italian.” 

The third section of the poem is the triumph of Death over Chastity, com- 
memorating Laura's death, supposedly in the Black Death of 1848. In the 
illustrations of the poem Death is an emaciated woman brandishing a scythe, 
and riding in a funeral car drawn by black oxen. In the sky above, angels 
carry the souls of the blessed to Paradise, and devils carry the damned to 
Hell. This group is plainly represented in both Tarot and Minchiate packs by 
Death, the Devil, and the burning Tower. In modern packs the Tower is 
struck by fire from heaven, but in the old cards it is a regular Hell-mouth, 
emitting flames of its own. (These Hell-mouths were favorite features of 
Carnival processions, and other out-door performances. Once one of them 
burned right through a bridge). The Hanged Man must also belong to this 
group, for he has been called the Traitor.? He has also been called the Acro- 
bat (see Linde's list of the trumps in footnote 22). In some Tarot packs he 
is not hanging by one ankle, but dancing on one foot, and if one turns the 
Hanged Man upside down he usually appears to be dancing.?9 This suggests 
that in actual carnival processions he was attached by one ankle to his frame- 
work, and tried to keep his balance by standing on top of it, poised on one 
foot. Occasionally he would lose his balance, and then he would appear as 
the Hanged Man, the traitor Judas. In the Minchiate pack he has a bag of 


24 "Fortuna ё tempesta di mare; e dicesi: fortuna di mare; il mare fa fortuna (quando comincia); 
è in fortuna (turbato già tutto). E il Manzoni in modo assoluto: quando ingrossa ruggendo la 
fortuna. Dicon anco, una fortuna di vento; ma sempre sulle acque. Il fortunale à piu rapido, non 
sempre con più rovinosa calamità. Ne fanno l'accrescitivo fortunalone." — Tommaseo, Niccold. 
Nuovo Dizionario de’ Sinonimi della Lingua Italiana (Napoli, 1935), p. 1098. A footnote to this 
passage quotes Horace as calling Fortune “Te dominam aequorum." See also Patch, Howard R. 
The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval Literature (Harvard University Press, 1927), p. 106-107. 


25 cf. the British Museum catalogue mentioned above. It was common to paint traitors as hung by 
their feet. Vasari tells us that Andrea del Sarto refused to paint a group of traitors in this position, 
for fear of being called “Andrea of the Hanged,” as another Andrea had been called after paint- 
ing the traitors who tried to kill Lorenzo the Magnificent. The tradition seems to have persisted; 
Mussolini and his mistress were hung by the feet after their ignominious deaths. A photograph 
in the New York Times Magazine for October 16, 1955, shows a bust of Eva Perén hung upside 
down after Perón's overthrow. Could this custom have begun when Cola di Rienz's headless 
corpse was hanged by his murderers during Petrarch’s lifetime? 

26 Professor Panofsky writes me: “The dancing posture which he (as you rightly observe) 
assumes when the picture is turned upside down is a very good classical motif very frequent in 
Bacchic reliefs and vase paintings and assimilated by the Italian Renaissance at an early date 
and with great enthusiasm (see, for example, Pollaiuolo’s frescoes at Arcetri, first connected, 
so far as I know, with those classical prototypes by F. Saxl, “Rinascimento dell’Antichita,” 
Repertorium für Kunstwissenschaft, 48 (1922), p. 220ff.) There would seem to be a strong 
possibility that some kind of mix-up is involved, especially since those dancing bacchantes often 
carry cymbals or timbrels in their hands that might easily be reinterpreted into bags." 
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coins in each hand (the thirty pieces of silver?) If the carnival acrobat had 
these, the moment when he lost his balance would be the moment for a give- 
away show, unless he could manage to keep the bags right side up as he fell. 
This he seems to be doing in the so-called “Charles VI" pack?" The lines of 
his clothing show that he has only just lost his balance, but he has managed 
to turn his bags right side up, just as a coin appeared at the mouth of each one. 

The triumph of Fame — of Laura's fame over her death — has dropped 
out of the Tarot sequence entirely. But we do find it in the Minchiate pack, 
where it is represented by one of the six wild cards, an angel blowing two 
trumpets at once, with the inscription “Fama Vola." It is also represented by 
the second group of virtues, the more heroic virtues that lead to Fame: Hope, 
Faith, Prudence and Charity. In the illustrations of the poem, Fame is usually 
blowing a trumpet with several mouths and one mouthpiece, and is accom- 
panied by virtues, as well as the great men and women of the past. 

The triumph of Time over Laura's fame is represented by one card only, 
the Hermit. As we have already noted, he is really Father Time. He appears 
in the Petrarchan illustrations riding on a car drawn by stags (in Mantegna's 
lovely version their branched horns harmonize with the leafless branches of 
the winter trees through which the car is making its way). He leans on two 
sticks, and has an hourglass.** In the Minchiate pack he still has the two sticks, 
the hourglass, and one of the stags. In the oldest Tarot cards ?? he has the 
hourglass, but in modern packs the hourglass has become a lantern, and 
the original meaning of the card has been forgotten. It seems to have taken 
on the idea of old age rather than time, and in the Minchiate pack is so 
numbered as to be the first card of the Death group. 

There are other symbols of Time in both Tarot and Minchiate packs, but 
they must be considered part of the triumph of Eternity, since they appear 
in the Petrarchan illustrations as Eternity's captives. They are the Stars, the 


21 The cards once thought to be those painted for King Charles VI of France in 1892, but now 
believed to be part of a Venetian set painted much later. cf. Willshire, op. cit., pt. 1, p. 19. 
These cards are far more like modern Minchiate cards than like modern Tarots, and I would not 
be surprised if scholars decided some time that they actually are Minchiate cards. They are re- 
produced full-size in Jeux de Cartes Tarots ei de Cartes Numérales du 14. au 18. Siècle, published 
by the Société des Bibliophiles Français (Paris, 1844), and far less satisfactorily in Hargrave 
(op. cit., p. 82 and the plate facing p. 38). Masséne mentions them (op. cít., p. 180, note 4) as 
showing that the ideas of I Trionfi were already in the air when Petrarch began to write them, 
but Masséna accepted 1392 as the true date for the cards. 

зв cf. Panofsky, Erwin. Studies in Iconology, chapter ш: Father Time. 


39 Including the card in the Morgan Library, although it has been described as a man carrying 
a lantern. I am convinced, after inspecting the card, that it is an hourglass. 
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Moon, and the Sun, whose office as the measurers of Time becomes useless 
in the full light of Eternity. The Minchiate pack has a very elaborate sequence 
of cards here, including the elements of fire, water, earth and air, and the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac. The Minchiate Star is the Star of the Wise Men, 
recalling the Epiphany processions of Milan, and suggesting that there 
were similar processions in Florence, the home of the Minchiate cards. 

The cards of the Last Judgment and the World show Eternity itself. In the 
Petrarchan illustrations there are trumpeting angels on the triumphal car, 
like the angel (or angels) in the card of the Last Judgment. The car is drawn 
either by the four Evangelists themselves, or by the four living creatures 
that symbolize them: the angel, ox, lion and eagle. In one illustration the 
Evangelists draw the car while the four creatures walk sedately ahead of 
them. So in the last trump card, the World, the four living creatures appear 
in the four corners. The dancing woman who is now the central figure of this 
card was not part of the design in the old painted cards. There is sometimes 
an angel, but no naked lady. She seems to have taken the angels place when 
the original meaning of the card had been forgotten. Possibly she is the earth 
goddess who has survived as “Saint Bertha” in the Alpine country?! 

Now let us go back and look at the sequence as a whole. Notice that we 
need not do much rearranging of the modern numbered cards to make them 
fit our theory. Only the ninth and fourteenth cards need to be displaced. 
Notice also that each succeeding trump is more virtuous or more powerful 
than those before it. 

The Triumph of Cupid: 
The Juggler 
The Popess (or Juno) 
The Empress, more virtuous than the Popess 
The Emperor, more powerful than his consort 
The Pope (or Jupiter) 
The Lovers (Cupid as conqueror) 


«Ен, 


80 Showy affairs with the whole city as stage, a star and an angel moving about on a wire, and 
with apes and baboons in the ion that followed the Magi. See Gualvanei de la Flamma. 

usculum de Rebus Gestis ab Azone, Luchino et Johanne Vicecomttibus, ab anno 1828 usque 

annum 1341, chapter ххуш: De Festo Trium Regum. (in Muratori, L. A. Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptores, v. 12, pt. 4, p. 22). I spent many hours searching through Muratori and other collec- 
tions of old Italian chronicles, hoping to find a record of some actual procession based on 
Petrarch's Trionfi. I found nothing, but the literature is so immense that a scholar trained in its 
use may yet find something. All I got was an impression that the trionfi may have been at first 
et with the processions that began the medieval tournaments. The famous palio of Siena 
bears this out. cf. Toor, Frances. Festivals and Folkways of Italy (New York, 1953), p. 295, 
81 нш о ed. Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. 8 (New York, 1951), p. 228, 
art. “Carmi » 
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The Triumph of Chastity: 


УП. The Car 

VIII. Justice 
X. The Wheel of Fortune 
XI. Strength 


XIV. Temperance 


The Triumph of Death: 


XII. The Hanged Man 
ХШ. Death 

XV. The Devil 

XVI. The Tower 


The Triumph of Fame (in the Minchiate pack only) 


The Triumph of Time: 
IX. The Hermit (Father Time) 


The Triumph of Eternity: 


XVII. The Stars 
XVIII. The Moon 
XIX. The Sun 


XX. The Last Judgment 
XXI. The World 82 


Fool, or Checkmate (Not actually part of the procession ) 


This last card, the Fool or Checkmate, may be Lent, which checkmates the 
Carnival in which the triumphal floats appeared. At the end of the Car- 
nival there is usually some ceremony of killing or burying the Carnival. 
Sometimes there is a mock trial, when the Carnival is accused of having 
kept people up late, made them drunk, and caused all kinds of disorder. The 
figure of Lent sometimes goes along with the judges and executioners, to 
see that Carnival gets his just deserts. The Fool in the Morgan Library’s set 
has some striking resemblances to this figure. He is dressed in rags, and has 
seven feathers in his hair, recalling the Italian custom of attaching seven 


32 Called “El mondo ave dio padre" in one old record. cf. Hargrave, op. cit., p. 227. 


88 There seems to be a special connection between gaming and the Carnival. Gaming was pro- 
hibited in fourteenth-century Italian towns except at Christmas time (cf. Archivio Storico 
Italiano, 4. ser., t. хуш (1888), p. 28-29) from the custom of allowing gaming at the Saturnalia, 
and the Saturnalia is generally considered to be an ancestor of the Carnival. 
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feathers to “the Lent.” At the end of each week in Lent one feather was 
pulled out, and just before Easter the “Lent” itself was destroyed.*# 

The probability that the Tarot trumps are closely connected with Petrarch’s 
poem will strike one with special force if one considers it after looking for 
traces of the history and meaning of the cards in the history and symbolism 
of medieval and Renaissance alchemy, magic, and witchcraft, or in other 
literary works of Ње time.5® A comparison of the cards with these other 
sources leaves us baffled. They do not give us the plot of the story the trumps 
seem to be telling. It is only when we come to Petrarch’s Trionfi that we 
find something like this plot. 

And once we have adopted the hypothesis, other details help to cor- 
roborate it. We find that it was for Petrarch’s patrons, the Visconti family, 
that some of the earliest cards were painted. Then, too, it is in Italy and 
southern France, where Petrarch lived, that the cards have persisted the 
longest and seem most at home. 

Perhaps we may conclude, then, that the Tarot trumps appeared first 
in Italy, and that they are meant to represent a Carnival procession telling 
the story of Petrarch’s love for Laura in allegorical form. It is ironic that the 
hard-headed Petrarch should have started something which has ended in 
the occultist bookshops. Superstition never had a deadlier foe than this 
great poet, who has been called the father of humanism. He disapproved of 
fortune-telling, and argued his friends out of listening to the persuasions of 


84 Frazer, Sir James G. The Golden Bough, pt. m: The Dying God (London, 1951), p. 244-245. 
The accounts of the death and burial of the Carnival are in the same chapter. At the mock trial 
of the Carnival figure, Caramantran, Lent marches to the trial at the head of the procession, 
with the judge and barristers (an indication that the first of the Tarot trumps may have originally 
been a judge). I wonder whether some of the customs Frazer describes may not be vestiges of 
the trionfi. He remarks himself: “The very abstractness of the names [Carnival, Death, and 
Summer] bespeaks a modern origin; for the personification of times and seasons like the Carnival 
and Summer, or of an abstract notion like death, is not primitive.” This is not to deny that the 
Carnival itself harks back to the Saturnalia, or that the killing of the Carnival reflects the killing 
of the Saturnalian king after his short reign. If we are to find mystical meanings in the Tarot, 
it is here we might look. Robert Graves’ The White Goddess and Watch the North Wind Rise 
might be read with this in mind, and on the mystical and cultural meaning of play in general see 
Homo Ludens by Johan Huizinga (London, 1949; recently issued in the United States by 
Beacon Press as a paperback), and Behold the Spirit, by Alan W. Watts (London, 1947), 
p. 174-184 and 220. 


85 The modern witch coven sometimes adopts the Tarot, but that is another story. cf. Witchcraft 
Today (New York, 1955), by Gerald Gardner, “member of one of the ancient covens.” I suspect 
his coven is no more ancient than Aleister Crowley. On medieval witchcraft see Materials Toward 
a History of Witchcraft, edited by Henry C. Lea ( University of Pennsylvania Press, 1989). 

36 As William M. Seabury did in his The Tarot Cards and Dantes Divine Comedy (New York, 
privately printed, 1951). 
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fanatics. Perhaps we owe it to his memory to establish the Tarot trumps 
for what they really are. Let us hope some art historian will become interested 
in the subject and give us the whole story.°” 









TAN 





TAW 


The Hanged Man 
From the so-called Charles VI set 
of fifteenth-century cards. 


87 Such a scholar would be able to follow up a clue kindly given me by Dr. Alfred L. Hall-Quest: 
that the Tarot pack may have some connection with the mnemonic texts used in medieval uni- 
versities. A similar clue is a footnote in Burckhardt (op. cit., p. 409, note 1): “About the year 
970 Bishop Wibold of Cambray recommended to his clergy, instead of dice, a sort of Spiritual 
bézique, with fifty-six [the exact number of the Tarot suit cards!] abstract names represented by 
as many combinations of cards, — *Gesta Episcopori Cameracens.' in Mon. Germ. SS. vii., p. 433.” 
As to why the number of the trumps is twenty-one, there is the fact that two six-sided dice yield 
twenty-one possible combinations, for each of which there is a special Chinese name. cf. Culin, 
Stewart. Chess and. Playing Cards (Washington, 1898), p. 838. The string of Spanish lottery 
balls shown on p. 906 of this book might be compared with the string of balls held by the 
Juggler in the "Charles VI" cards. 


American Illustrators of Shakespeare 
By Frank WEITENKAMPF 


N the record of American book illustration editions of Shakespeare have 
their place. It is not a crowded area, but it has its interest, showing the 
response to the dramatist’s spirit throughout changing taste and method in 
the development of our art of book illustration. This obviously forms a phase 
of the study and appreciation of Shakespeare in our land. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century there began to appear books, 
notably Bibles, illustrated with copperplates done by American engravers 
after foreign engravings of foreign paintings. But the illustrator drawing 
original designs to accompany an author’s text was hardly yet in sight here. 
Nor had Shakespeare entered on the scene of our story. 

With the development of steel engraving in the first half of the nineteenth 
century there came reproductions, in prints and books, of British designs 
and paintings, by American engravers. Among these were prints of Shake- 
speare subjects such as Anne Page, Slender and Shallow (1850) by Charles 
Burt after C. R. Leslie, Audrey and Touchstone by Alexander Lawson after 
Leslie, and others. And there were editions of Shakespeare’s works, with en- 
gravings after British designs, such as the Plays (1823) embellished with 
frontispieces after drawings by the British artist T. Uwins. There were also 
Alexander Anderson’s wood engravings, copies of British Shakespeare pic- 
tures — The Beauties of Shakespeare (1821) by the Rev. William Dodd, 
. and Tales from Shakespeare (1849) by Charles and Mary Lamb. 

A sort of an overture, all this, introducing the performance to follow. That 
begins with the publication in 1852 of our first noteworthy edition of Shake- 
speare's works illustrated by an American, with wood engravings after draw- 
ings by T. H. Matteson, painter of "The First Prayer in Congress." This, 
perhaps the artists best work, may have some of the manner of British 
draughtsmen such as Thurston, but there is a native tang. So came the first 
ambitious attempt in this country to furnish a pictorial accompaniment to 
the dramatist’s works, giving visible form to scenes and characters. These 
Complete Works were reissued in 1855, and the illustrations continued to be 
revived — in 1908, 1927, 1983, 1985. It was long before this example was 
followed; over thirty years, in fact. In 1886-88 there appeared the Stratford 
Edition of Shakespeare, edited by William Cullen Bryant and illustrated by 
F. O. C. Darley and Alonzo Chappel. Perhaps these artists, who had long 
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T. H. Matteson’s Falstaff 


“The rogues slighted me into the river with as little remorse 


as they would have drown'd a bitch’s blind puppies. 


The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act III, Scene 5. 
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since attained artistic maturity, here sometimes made habitual motions of 
practiced routine where strong characterization was called for. At all events 
they produced pictures skillfully composed, done with the ease of facile 
craftsmanship, and no doubt bringing the figures in the plays to more lively 
reality. 

Between these two editions of 1852 and 1886 there came some stray bits 
of pictorial Shakespeariana. In Edwin Booth in Twelve Dramatic Characters 
(1872), with a biographical sketch by William Winter, the portrait drawings 
were by the well-known illustrator W. J. Hennessy, engraved on wood by 
W. J. Linton. Shakespeare had his preponderant place in this volume, but 
the record is naturally of a documentary value, concerned with the actor. 
Still, one does get a very good idea of Booth’s appearance in, and conception 
of, nine Shakespearian characters. Besides, we have here an artist’s lively 
presentation, as compared with the stiffly posed and dully executed steel- 
plates of portraits of actors that graced some editions of Shakespeare in 
earlier years. Anna Lea Merritt painted and etched her idea of Ophelia, and 
also portrayed Ellen Terry in that role. There may be other such examples; 
however, such occasional individual expressions of interest cannot have 
the force of efforts to give pictorial interpretation of the whole work of 
Shakespeare. 

The third notable attempt to visualize scenes and characters in the plays 
came with the Comedies (1899), with pen drawings by E. A. Abbey. The 
charm of his work always saved it from being merely a setting down of anti- 
quarian data, and his command of the medium of pen-and-ink is a delight. 
But his ability to enter quite into Shakespeare’s grasp of character, motive 
and action has been questioned. W. H. Downes found refinement, tenderness, 
grace in these drawings, rather than dramatic force or grandeur. And Samuel 
Isham wrote: “The characters of Shakespeare have become intimate personal 
friends; we are not to be put off with a jeweled stomacher or an Italian terrace. 
Abbey does as well as any one has ever done, and gives us a series of graceful 
figures.” 

In Abbey’s day there were artists with a more vigorous stroke, more em- 
phatic in their delineation of human character: C. S. Reinhart, W. T. Smedley, 
Howard Pyle, A. I. Keller and others. Apparently they did not tackle Shake- 
speare, and that is interesting and significant. Did they not get the oppor- 
tunity? Would it have been an excursion into an unfamiliar field? 

Long after, in our own day, Rockwell Kent, who in the variety of writings 
he illustrated makes one think a bit of Doré and Darley, faced Shakespeare 


A Carol Out of Season 
By Вавєтте Deursca 


чө, 


Now Christmas is over, 
Beards, baubles, and bells 
That made of Manhattan 
À great Book of Kells 
Are promptly forgotten, 
Save this chief of sights: 
The Library lions 

In leis of lights. 


In orchards of asphalt 

Rich fruits were ablaze 

That rapidly suffered 

The blight of displays. 

Yet remembrance will cherish, 
Whatever it slights, 

The Library lions 

In leis of lights. 


Come spring and come summer, 
Come autumn, who thinks 

Of bediamonded angels, 
Madonnas in minks? 

Still, in season or out, 

One quaint vision invites: 

The Library lions 

In leis of lights. 


Copr. 1956 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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The Influence of Thoreau’s Lecturing 
upon his Writing 
By WALTER HARDING 


HE influence of Thoreau’s lectures upon his writing has apparently 

never been discussed in print. This is a strange omission in the field of 
Thoreau scholarship, for it is a well-known fact that he mined his essays and 
books from his lectures just as he mined the lectures from his Journals. The 
lecture-platform was a proving-ground for his writing before it was put into 
its final form in print. Thoreau himself stated in an early undated fragment 
of his Journal: 


From all points of the compass, from the earth beneath and the heavens 
above, have come these inspirations and been entered duly in the order 
of their arrival in the journal. Thereafter, when the time arrived, they 
were winnowed into lectures, and again, in due time, from lectures 
into essays.! 


In all probability, Thoreau derived this method of working and reworking 
his thoughts from journal to lecture to essay to book from his friend and 
neighbor, Ralph Waldo Emerson. Since it is a perfectly logical method of 
development, it is possible, however, that the coinciding of their methods is 
but an example of like minds working on the same materials arriving at like 
conclusions. 

Unfortunately for the student today, Thoreau’s particular method of de- 
velopment of his writing involved the destruction of all the earlier drafts. He 
hacked sentences out of his journal volumes with scissors as he worked them 
into his lectures and he destroyed the lecture drafts as he worked them into 
his essays.2 Occasionally fragments of the earlier drafts remain. But in no 
single instance do we have a complete cycle of drafts from journal straight 
through to book form. 

There are, however, manuscripts of two of his lectures which have survived 
his editorial destruction and thus enable us to gain some insight into his 
techniques. The first of these is but a fragment which F. B. Sanborn includes 
in his “Thoreau at the Concord Lyceum.” ? Like all “Sanborn-ized” manu- 
scripts, it cannot be trusted to be accurate. But it does give an idea of the 
re-working which Thoreau did on his lectures before allowing them to appear 
in print. The Sanborn paper is a copy of a small portion of the lecture on 
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“The History of Myself” which Thoreau delivered before the Concord Ly- 
ceum on February 10, 1847. It later became the opening paragraphs of 
Walden and the two texts are given here side by side: 


SANBORN LECTURE VERSION Walden 
Walden, or Life in the Woods, Addressed When I wrote the following pages, or 
to my Townsmen, by Henry Thoreau. rather the bulk of them, I lived alone, in the 
woods, a mile from any neighbor, in a house 
Where I have been which I had built myself, on the shore of 
There was none seen. Walden Pond, in Concord, Massachusetts, 


and earned my living by the labor of my 
hands only. I lived there two years and two 
months. At present I am a sojourner in civil- 
ized life again. 


І should not presume to talk so much about I should not obtrude my affairs so much on 
myself and my affairs as I shall in this lec- the notice of my readers if very particular in- 
ture, if very particular and personal inquiries — quiries had not been made EY my townsmen 
had not been made concerning my mode of concerning my mode of life, which some would 
life, — what some would rok impertinent, call impertinent, though they do not appear 
but they are by no means impertinent to me, to me at all pee ац but, considering the 
but on the contrary very natural and perti- circumstances, vay ышан and pertinent. 
nent, considering the circumstances. Some Some have asked what I got to eat; if I did not 
have wished to know what I got to eat? If feel lonesome; if I was not afraid; and the like. 
end feel kind o' lonesome? If I wasn’t 

d? 


We can see from a comparison of these two texts that the book was in great 
part derived directly from lectures. Phrases and whole sentences are exactly 
duplicated and still others are echoed. Since his lecture audience was made 
up of his fellow townsmen, he was able to omit many of the details of fact. 
But also, to hold their attention, he was forced to include many colloquial- 
isms. The book version, since it appeared seven years after the experiment 
was completed, required various changes in the time element. But, nonethe- 
less, the two versions are remarkably alike. 

The Walden lecture fragment is so small that it is unsafe to use it as the 
basis of too many theories. Fortunately we are in possession of a much better 
lecture manuscript, one that is not only much greater in length but which 
also has escaped “Sanborn-izing.” In the Berg Collection of The New York 
Public Library, there is a Thoreau manuscript entitled “Concord River” and 
“Saturday,” an early version of the first two chapters of Thoreau's first book, 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. Since Thoreau delivered a 
lecture on “Concord River” before the Concord Lyceum on March 25, 1845, 
we can quite safely assume that this manuscript is a draft for that lecture. 

The “Concord River” manuscript is forty pages long and filled with cor- 
rections, additions, crossings-out, and a large variety of other editorial mark- 
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ings. At times Thoreau evidently neglected to dry the ink before turning the 
pages so that whole passages are rendered almost completely illegible. None- 
theless, enough can be derived from the manuscript to throw a light on the 
development of his books from his lectures. An attempt to place the two texts 
side by side is a task for the mosaic artist. As in the Walden texts, there are 
many phrases and whole sentences and paragraphs echoed or even dupli- 
cated. But here there has been a much greater process of revision. The two 
texts do not run parallel, but rather Thoreau used the earlier draft as a mine 
for the book version. He cut passages and added even more. He took sen- 
tences out of their context and placed them pages away. He expanded some 
sentences and condensed others. Some allusions he explained in greater 
detail; with others, he omitted the explanation. We have not the space here 
to compare the full texts of the two versions, but a small continuous and com- 


parable portion of each may be taken as typical: 


LECTURE VERSION * 
A 
[Sat. Aug. 31st 1839.] 


B 


[A warm drizzling rain obscured the morn- 
ing and threatened to delay our age, but 
at length the leaves and grass were and 
it came out a mild afternoon, as serene and 
fresh, as if nature were maturing some greater 
scheme of her own. After this long dripping 
and oozing from every pore, she began to re- 
spire again more healthily than ever. So with 
a vigorous shove we launched our boat from 
the while the flags and bullrushes curt- 
sied a Godspeed, and dropped silently down 
the stream.] 


C 


[( The boat)" had been loaded at the door 
the evening before, half a mile from the river, 
and furnished with wheels against emergen- 
cies, but with the bulky cargo we had stowed 
in it, proved but an indifferent land carriage. 
There was a store of melons (from our 
patch,)9 and chests and spare oars, and sails 


A Week’ 
A 


[At length, on Saturday, the last day of 
August, 1839,] we two, brothers, and natives 
of Concord, weighed anchor in this river port; 
for (Concord, too, lies under the sun, a port 
of entry and departure for the bodies as well 
as the souls of men;)® one shore at least ex- 
empted from all duties but such as an honest 
man will gladly discharge. 


B 


[A warm, drizzling rain had obscured the 
morning, and threatened to delay our voyage, 
but at bach the leaves and grass vere died. 
and it came out a mild afternoon, as serene 
and fresh as if Nature were maturing some 
que scheme of her own. After this long 

pping and oozing from every pore, she be- 
gan to respire again more healthily than ever. 
So with a vigorous shove we launched our 
boat from the bank, while the flags and bul- 
rushes courtesied a God-speed, and dropped 
silently down the stream.] 


D 


[Our boat, which had cost us a week's labor 
in the spring, was in form like a fisherman’s 
dory, fifteen feet long by three and a half in 
breadth at the widest part, painted green be- 
low, with a border of blue, with reference to 
the two elements in which it was to spend its 
existence. ] 
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and tent, and guns and ammunition enough 
to stock a galleon] — and as we pushed it 
through the rheadows to the river's we 
stepped lightly about it, as if a portion of our 
own bulk and burden were stowed in its 
hold with scarcely independent force enough 
to push or pull effectually. )® 


D 


[(It)1° was what the fishermen call a йогу 
— 15 feet long by 8 in breadth at the widest 
part, a little forward of the centre, (and had 
cost us а week's labor in the spring. It was)1t 
green below with a border of blue, out of 
court to the green sea and (the blue 
heavens)!2] [Stout and serviceable, conse- 
quently heavy and difficult to be (dragged) 18 
over shallow places or carried aro falls.] 


F 


[(A boat)!* rightly made and launched 
upon its element acquires a sort of life. (It 
is a kind of amphibious animal,)!5 a creature 
of 2 elements — a fish to swim & a bird to 
fly — related by one half of its structure to 
some swift and shapely fish, and by the other, 
to some onde and graceful bird. The 
fins of the fish direct where to set the oars, and 
the tail gives some hint for the form and - 
tion of the rudder — and so we may learn 
where there should be the greatest breadth & 
depth in the hold. — The bird shows how to 
rig and trim the sails, and what form to give to 
the prow that it may balance the boat and 
divide the river's water best.] 


G 


[In the present case our boat took readily 
to the water, since from of old there had been 
a tacit league struck between and 
(now)!9 it gladly availed itself of the law 
that the heavier shall float the lighter. The 
wood which had grown upon the river's bank 
had already learned to float upon its (cur- 
rent ).] 17 

H 


[One of our masts served for a tent-pole at 
night, and we had other long and slender poles 
for shoving in shallow places. A buffalo skin 
was our bed at night, and a tent of twilled 
cotton our roof.] 


I 
[(We had soon floated past the first battle- 


ground of the Revolution] — and its slight 
shaft sunk behind the hills. )1? 


C 


[It had been loaded the evening before at 
our door, half a mile from the river, with po- 
tatoes and melons from a patch which we had 
cultivated, and a few utensils; and was pro- 
vided with wheels tn order to be rolled around 
falls] as well as with two sets of oars, and 
several slender poles for shoving in shallow 
places, 

H 


[and also two masts, one of which served for 
a tent-pole at night; for a buffalo-skin was 
to be our bed, and a tent of cotton cloth our 
roof.] 

E 


[It was strongly built, but heavy, and hard- 
ly of better model than usual] 


F 


[If rightly made, а boat would be a sort of 
amphibious animal, a creature of two ele- 
ments, related by one half its structure to 


some swift and shapely flsh, and by the other 
to some strong-winged and quond bird. The 
fish shows where there should be the greatest 


breadth of beam and depth in the hold; its 
а end dic al 
gives some hint for the form and position of 
the rudder. The bird shows how to rig and 
trim the sails, and what form to give to the 
prow, that it may balance the boat and di- 
vide the air and water best.] These hints we 
had but partially obeyed. But the eyes, 
ооа ee ee eia 
satisled with any model, however fashion- 
able, which does not answer all the requisi- 
tions of art. 


G 


[However, as art is all of a ship but the 
wood, and yet the wood alone will rudely 
serve the e of a ship, so our boat, being 
of wood, ace availed itself of the old law 
that the heavier shall float the lighter, and 
though a dull water-fowl, proved a sufficient 
buoy for our purpose.] 

(“Were it the will of 
Heaven, an osier bough 

Were vessel safe enough 
the seas to plough." J18 


J 


[Some village friends stood upon a promon- 
tory lower down the stream to wave us a last 
farewell] but we, having already performed 
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] these shore rites, with excusable reserve, as 
befits th h ked usual 
[Some of our neighbors stood im a recess of enterprises, who beheld but cocck 00 Ш 


entl 
the shore, the last inhabitants of Ithaca, to ондо ilo dun Мо Concord both 
whom we waved a farewell salute, and con- peopled cape and lonely summer meadow, 


signed the welfare of the state.] with steady sweeps. And yet we did unbend 
so far as to let our guns speak for us, when at 
length we had swept out of sight, and thus left 
the woods to ring again with their echoes; and 
it may be many russet-clad children, lurking in 
those broad meadows, with the bittern and the 
woodcock and the rail, though wholly con- 
cealed by brakes and hardhack and meadow- 
sweet, heard our salute that afternoon. 


I 


[We were soon floating past the first regular 
battle-ground of the Revolution] . .. 


À comparison of these two texts reveals the great amount of time which 
Thoreau must have spent in preparing his writings for the press. He was not 
an Arnold Bennett who could write an entire book without a single correc- 
tion or revision. Carefully and meticulously he worked over each sentence, 
weighing every single word and phrase; searching for the precise word, 
le mot juste; reading his sentences aloud and watching his audience's re- 
action; revising, reworking, and then revising again. Note how tiny fragments 
of sentences are picked up and transposed whole chapters away. Note how 
his déscriptions are consolidated. 

If we compare the manuscript of "Concord River" as a whole with the text 
of A Week, we will note how many more classical references and quotations 
are worked into the printed text. Such learned allusions were likely to be lost 
on a lecture audience, but they could be appreciated in the library and 
Thoreau realized that. In later years, when he, as a concession to popular 
taste, included more humor in his lectures, Thoreau weeded it out once 
again before he permitted it to appear in print. He might have to amuse his 
listeners in order to obtain their ear, but he was sure that his sentences were 
strong enough to stand by themselves in print. 

What is not so obvious from the examination of any one lecture manuscript 
is the gradual development of Thoreau’s literary style over a period of years. 
Part of the improvement in his writing technique, so obvious in a comparison 
of an early essay such as Sir Walter Raleigh with a later one such as “Life 
Without Principle," can of course be ascribed to his general maturation 
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through the years. But is it not likely that at least some of it is due to the 
constant critical analysis of keen-minded audiences? The lyceum members of 
Thoreau’s day were used to the best. Even the smallest towns were able to 
listen to lecturers of the caliber of Emerson and Horace Greeley and Daniel 
Webster. Their standards were high and there is little question but that they 
were quick to register their approval or disapproval. Thoreau was cognizant 
of their reactions. He knew when his lecture was a success and when it was 
a failure. And he knew too what portions of his lectures were getting across 
to his audiences and which were not acceptable. He fussed and he fumed 
when they seemed to be attracted most by his humor, but he took their 
implied suggestion and gradually made his lectures less pedantic and more 
human. Today, Thoreau is considered one of the greatest American prose 
writers. He did not achieve his beauty of style and structure easily. He 
labored long and hard on each sentence. That this continual reworking did 
not result in the introverted writing and obscurity of a James Joyce we can 
in part at least credit to the constant living criticism that his writings were 
subjected to on the lecture platform. 

Thoreau the lecturer has been quite unjustly ignored. As Mr. Hoeltje has 
pointed out,” his biographers have tended to concentrate on the author and 
have ignored his numerous other activities. But in his own day he was prob- 
ably as widely known as a lecturer as he was as a writer. Undoubtedly his ap- 
pearances on the lyceum platforms helped to stimulate the sale of his*books 
and thus in turn encouraged him to write more. Surely his ever-willing dona- 
tion of his services to the Concord Lyceum helped somewhat to mitigate the 
ruffled feelings of his neighbors who so often thought of him as the ne’er-do- 
well who burned down the woodlots on Sudbury River.?! But far more sig- 
nificant than any of these is the fact that Thoreau’s lecturing did so much to 
develop his writing style. After the failure of A Week, would he have ever 
had the courage to put in the many necessary hours and days and even years 
of labor to produce Walden if he had not seen his audiences reacting favor- 
ably to his “History of Myself"? Would Walden and “Life Without Principle" 
and Cape Cod and The Maine Woods have been as sturdy and vibrant and 
human if he had not first to submit them to the keen criticism of the lyceum 
audiences? If we are to fully understand the achievement of the “Sage of 
Walden,” we cannot afford to neglect his work as a lecturer. 
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NOTES 


Henry David Thoreau, The Writings of Henry David Thoreau (Boston: Houghton, МІ, 
1906), VII, 418. 

Although we can find fragments of Thoreau’s lectures and essays scattered throughout his 
Journals, the fragments are too few and far between to give many clues as to the develop- 
ment of his lectures from his Journals. The exceptions to this are the few occasional addresses 
he delivered. If we study the Journals for the weeks immediately preceding his various 
John Brown addresses, for example, we will find a great many of the ideas expressed in 
the lectures stated in embryo form. The shorter the time he had for reworking his journal 
thoughts, the closer to the journal form was his final expression. 

The manuscript of this unpublished essay is in the Abernethy Library at Middlebury, 
Vermont. 

This is taken from pp. 8-12 of the “Concord River” manuscript. For ease in comparing 
the two versions, I have placed similar passages in brackets and labeled them with corre- 
sponding italicized letters — A,B,C, etc. I am indebted to Dr. John Gordan, curator of 
the Berg Collection, for his corrections of my transcription of the text and to the Henry W. 
and Albert A. Berg Collection of The New York Public Library for permission to publish it. 
These are the opening paragraphs of the second chapter, entitled “Saturday.” For convenience 
in comparing the two texts, the original paragraphing of the book version has been ignored. 
There the paragraph breaks come at the beginning of sections A, D, J, and I. 

The portion of the text here enclosed in parentheses appears in the opening paragraph 
(p. 1) of the lecture version as “This town too lies under the skies, a port of entry and 
departure for human souls.” 

Portions within parentheses cancelled in manuscript. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. Between this and the following paragraph, there is inserted: “Our boat, which had 
cost us (Pso much?/Pa weeks?) labor in the spring.” 

Cancelled in manuscript. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. "sky" written above "heavens." 

Cancelled in manuscript. "pushed" written above. 

Cancelled in manuscript. "When" written above. 

Cancelled in manuscript. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. "bosom" written above. Two indecipherable short pencil lines are given at the bottom 
of the page. 

This quotation from Pindar, translated by Emerson, appears as the introduction to the 
first chapter of the lecture version. 

Portions within parentheses were inserted into the manuscript later with pencil. In the book 
version, the last phrase appears two pages after the preceding sentence, three poems and 
a few sentences of explanatory material having been inserted. 

Hubert H. Hoeltje. "Thoreau as Lecturer," New England Quarterly, XIX (December, 
1846), 485. 

Henry S. Canby, Thoreau (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1939) p. 211. 


Crossing the Line 


Tales of the Ceremony during Four Centuries 
Gathered by Harry MILLER LYDENBERG 


PART VII 


1816-1819, Continued 


Pendant que le général et le maitre à danser s'assuraient de la tromperie, 
le timonnier s'échappait par le second escalier de la dunette pour éviter la 
colère de ses victimes; le général se fâcha tout de bon. 

— Quelle insolencel cria-t-il. Un matelot se permettre des plaisanteries de 
la sorte avec un lieutenant-général des armées du roil 

— C’est une horreur! Prendre pour jouet un homme comme vous! Car la 
mystification était dirigée contre vous particulièrement, ajouta M. Chaupin. 

— Il me semble, monsieur le professeur, que vous en avez été dupe aussi. 

— Oh! dupe si vous voulez; dupe sans l'être. A vrai dire, je n'ai rien vu du 
кы mais c’est pour ne pas vous désobliger que j'ai dit que je voyais quelque 

ose. 

— Franchement, dit en riant Mlle. Eugénie, ces messieurs ont été égale- 
ment trompés. C'est bien mal de la part de M. Arthur de s'être moqué d'un 
officier général et d’un professeur aussi distingué. 

— Certes, c'est bien mal, et je prierai le commandant de le faire jeter dans 
un cul de basse-fosse ou aux fers, comme on dit ici. 

— Aux fers pour une plaisanterie, général! 

—Et la vaille du jour où Pon passe la ligne, reprit un aspirant qui était 
pour quelque chose dans Pidée mise à exécution par le timonnier. Vous 
savez que ces vingt-quatre heures sont accordées à l'équipage pour la satur- 
nale. 

— Et d’ailleurs, reprit avec malice Mlle. Eugénie, comment ce matelot 
pouvait-il supposer que ces messieurs se laisseraient prendre à une espiéglerie 
dont La Fontaine a donne le secret dans sa fable d Un animal dans la Lune? 
Le fil noir de M. Arthur, c'est le rat du fabuliste. 

Le général descendit fort mécontent, suivi de M. Chaupin, pour aller 
porter plainte au commandant du vaisseau. Le capitaine arrivait sur le pont 
en méme temps qu'eux, attiré par la discussion quil avait entendue, et 
empressé de la faire cesser. 

— Commandant, dit le professeur, nous avons à nous plaindre . . . 

Le claquement d'un fouet qui se faisait entendre au sommet du grand mát 
vint couper la parole à M. Chaupin. 

— Ah! voila le courrier qui nous arrive. 

— Le courrier, commandant, reprit le général; est-ce qu'il nous apporte 
des nouvelles de la cour? 
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Tous les passagers et les officiers qui se trouvaient sur le pont ne purent 
s'empêcher de rire à cette étrange question; le maître à danser lui-même 
comprit ce qu'il y avait de naif dans cette supposition de l'arrivée par mer, à 
cheval, d'une estafette ou du courrier de la malle. | 

— Celle-ci est un peu forte, dit-il à l'oreille du général; comment voudriez- 
vous que le commandant риш un matelot qui s'est moqué d'un homme qui 
demande de pareilles choses. Parole d'honneur, c'est pain bénit que des 
mystifications si bien placées! 

— Monsieur, vous m'insultez, je crois, dit le général au danseur; c'est 
probablement parce que vous sentez que, gentilhomme et lieutenant-général 
des armées du roi, je ne puis pas vous demander raison . . . ! 

Le capitaine de [Achille s'interposa bien vite entre les deux vieillards qui 
faisaient la plus dróle de figure en se regardant. Chaupin se redressait; le 
général soulevait d'un air méprisant les coins de sa bouche, en tournant avec 
affectation dans ses doigts la croix de Saint-Louis, qui pendait à sa boutonniére 
à l'extrémité d'un long ruban. 

— Messieurs, dit le commandant, pas de querelle à bord, je vous supplie. 

— Mais, monsieur! . . . repondit le général, dois-je me laisser malmener par 
un routurier qui fait des pirouettes? 

— C’est bien, monsieur le général! répartit le danseur; j'écrirai au ministre, 
qui est presque mon beau-frére, et vous aurez de ses nouvelles. 

— Par gráce, messieurs, laissez cela. 

— C'est que... 

— Si cela continuait, je serais forcé de vous ordonner les arrêts dans vos 
chambres. 

— Un colonel, les arréts à un lieutenant-générall 

— Un colonel, les arréts à loncle d'un ministrel 

— Oui, messieurs. Ce colonel est maitre à bord; ainsi... 

Un homme arriva sur le gaillard d'arriére. 

— Commandant, on voit venir là-bas un courrier extraordinaire. 

Extraordinaire, en effet. Et le matelot qui l'avait annoncé se mit à rire en 
regardant le postillon grotesque que le jeu de mots caractérisait convenable- 
ment. Tout le monde se retourna pour voir arriver l'émissaire du Bonhomme 
La Ligne; car c'etait la qualité de ce personnage qui descendait en courant 
le long du grand étai, comme un funambule descend sur la partie oblique 
de sa corde, qui va du chevalet au parterre du théâtre. Il était parti de la 
grand'hune, où l'on avait entendu tout-à-l'heure son fouet claquer, ainsi que, 
dans un vent fort, les gabiers entendent bruire et siffler à la tête du mât de 
perroquet la flamme du vaisseau. Son costume était étrange; sur sa veste 
bleue étaient cousus des morceaux d'étamine rouge transformant le collet 
et les paremens, pour donner au vétement du bord l'air de l'uniforme des 
postes royales; des bandes de toile blanche, empruntées à un vieux pavillon, 
en galonnaient les poches et les retroussis; de larges bottes de carton, éperon- 
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nées avec deux grands clous que le maître charpentier avait prêtés, embar- 
rassaient les jambes du porte-nouvelles; son chapeau ciré, où s'étalait une 
large cocarde de papier, recouvrait une perruque d'étoupe artistement com- 
posée, d'oà pendait par derriére une énorme queue flanquée de tresses à 
la hussarde; — c'est le boulanger qui l'avait coiffée, et il n'avait pas épargné 
la poudre; — d'épaisses moustaches, faites d'un morceau de corde détordue, 
couvraient la moitié de la figure du courrier, et il aurait fallu étre bien habile 
pour reconnaitre là le visage un peu féminin d'Arthur. C'était lui cependant. 
П arriva en caracolant sur le bastingage et en agitant son fouet, dont la mèche 
aiguë manqua d'éborgner M. Chaupin, le plus mal chanceux des passagers 
qu'ait jamais portés navire; car soit hasard, soit dessein prémédité, aucun 
matelot ne faisait une gaucherie à bord qu'elle ne trouvát pour victime le 
futur professeur de Batavia. Quand Arthur fut descendu sur le pont, et cela 
d'un saut qui le porta, comme par malheur, sur un des pieds de notre pauvre 
danseur, il remit poliment au capitaine de vaisseau un paquet que le com- 
mandant décacheta tout de suite. Le postillon se mit à fumer pendant la 
lecture qui fut faite de la lettre du Bonhomme La Ligne, dont je ne rap- 
porterai que le préambule: 


“Par 0? de latitude, en mon palais de la ligne, moi, le roi de l'équateur, au 
commandant du vaisseau qui arrive, salut et protection...” 

Le rest de cette missive etait plus bouffon que comique. Le capitaine de 
l'Achille qui, tout de suite, l'avait parcourue des yeux, ne crut pas devoir en 
donner lecture aux dames; je dois imiter sa réserve. Arthur s'était compléte- 
ment trompé et ce fut un effet perdu. Cet incident lui fit quelque tort dans 
l'esprit de ses admirateurs. 

— Eh bien! monsieur le commandant, dit le postillon, que dois-je annoncer 
au roi mon maitre? 

— Que je me conformerai avec plaisir aux usages, et que demain j'aurai 
l'honneur de recevoir S. M. le bonhomme La Ligne si elle daigne nous 
visiter. 

Le postillon se retira aprés avoir fait au grand galop le tour du gaillard 
d'arriére, se contorsionnant de la manière la plus bizarre; il fut applaudi par 
tout l'équipage grimpé dans les haubans, sur la dróme et dans les embarca- 
tions, pour assister à ce prologue du spectacle qui devait étre donné le 
lendemain. 

Le moment de la fête se fit bien attendre! La nuit parut longue aux mate- 
lots impatiens de jouir enfin de cette liberté d'un jour que leur assure le 
passage de la ligne. П était déjà dix heures, et tout roulait à bord de l'Achille 
comme à l'ordinaire; quelques hommes seulement n'avaient pas paru sur le 
pont, et l'on avait háte de les y voir, parce qu'ils étaient les acteurs de la farce. 
Cependant un bruit sec et léger, comme celui du grésil qui frappe en hiver 
contre les vitres de votre chambre, attira l'attention des promeneurs, et l'on 
entendit un аМ de contentement, parti de deux cent bouches à la fois sur 
le vaisseau, semblable à l'exclamation qui part de tous les points d'une salle 
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à la fin du long entr'acte par lequel l'intérêt du drame a été coupé. Une averse 
de pois, de lentilles et de haricots tombait des hunes. — Jupiter se fait 
annoncer chez Danaé par une pluie d’or; l'Apollon classique fait répandre 
sur la terre par la jeune Aurore des roses fraiches épanouies; le dieu de 
l'équateur donne pour dragées de joyeux avénement tout ce qu’il a, haricots, 
pois et lentilles; car il n'a ni fleurs ni or, le Bonhomme La Lignel Et il en 
aurait qu'il n'en donnerait pas, parce qu'il ne cherche ni à séduire ni à flatter. 
Ce n'est point une largesse qu'il veut faire, mais un avertissement qu'il pré- 
tend donner; ses légumes secs, il les jette comme pour dire au marin: “Tu 
auras beau changer d'hémisphére, ta cuisine ne changera pas; ton avenir 
au sud est comme ton passé au nord; des fayots, toujours des fayots! absti- 
nence, privation, pois et gourganes." 

Les pois tombaient, ricochaient sur le pont, roulaient sous les pieds des offi- 
ciers et des passagers. — M. Chaupin faillit tomber vingt fois! — Une voix 
grave et forte parvint des hauteurs du petit mát de hune, grossie par un grand 
porte-voix de combat: 


— Oh! du vaisseaul 

Le chef de timonerie répondit. — Holà! 

— D'où venez-vous? 

— De Brest. 

— Où allez-vous? 

— À Madagascar. 

— Comment vous nommez-vous? 

— L’Achille, capitaine Prior. 

— Je connais le capitaine; il a déjà traversé mes états; mais c’est la pre- 
mière fois que je vois le vaisseau, et je serais bien aise de le visiter. Voulez- 
vous me permettre de descendre à votre bord avec la reine mon épouse, mon 
fils et toute ma cour? 

— C'est trop d'honneur que vous voulez nous faire; nous serons charmés 
de votre visite, et nous ferons tout notre possible pour vous bien recevoir. 

— A la bonne heurel 

Le dialogue d'introduction finit là, et des pois tombérent encore sur le 

aillard. 
à — Voila de dróles d'usages, dit le général: cela est trés-ridicule. Si c'est 
une moquerie de la royauté, comme je le suppose, je ne le souffrirai pas. Ce 
n'est pas en présence d'un lieutenant-général des armées du roi qu'une chose 
semblable pourrait avoir lieu impunémentl 

— Mon général, répondit le commandant Prior, n'ayez pas d'inquiétudes; 
tout se passera convenablement. Il s'agit ici d'une vieille tradition à laquelle 
nous ne saurions toucher; le respect dû à la monarchie n'a rien à en redouter. 

La bonne sceur Marie qui était montée sur le pont avec tous les autres 
passagers, et qui se trouvait à cóté du capitaine, le tira modestement par le 
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bras, et, lui montrant le coin du gaillard d'arriére à babord, lui dit à 
demi-voix: 


— Et le respect dû à la religion, capitainel 

M. Prior sourit et s'empressa de rassurer l'hospitaliére de Saint-Thomas 
qu'il trouva aussi émue que le général, mais non pas de cette émotion affectée 
à laquelle le vieux courtisan se laissait aller chaleureusement, comme sil y 
avait eu sur le vaisseau quelqu'un qui pit aller, un moment aprés, aux Tui- 
leries témoigner de sa sollicitude monarchique. 

Ce qui avait affligé les regards de la religieuse excitait vivement, depuis le 
matin, la curiosité des marins et des passagers; c'était une chapelle. La timon- 
nerie avait mis tous ses soins à la décorer avec goüt. Des pavillons de diverses 
couleurs en formaient l'enceinte. Une grande table, sur laquelle étaient 
ms quelques caisses, recouverte comme elle d'un pavillon blanc, faisait 
'autel. Tout ce qu'on avait trouvé de chandeliers chez le capitaine et les 
officiers du vaisseau, y figurait en pyramide et sur plusieurs rangs; chandelles 
et bougies brülaient en grand nombre, comme les lampes au saint tombeau 
de Jérusalem; un crucifix ingénieusement fait avec deux cabillots en croix 
sur lesquels etait étendue une figure de páte cuite au four, assez burlesque- 
ment modelée, dominait tout cet édifice. Des tableaux ornaient l'intérieur 
de ce petit temple; non pas tableaux d'église, car excepté une grossière image 
de sainte Barbe qui appartenait au second maître canonnier, vieux Breton 
qui jurait toujours par le nom de la patrone des artilleurs, il n'y avait à bord 
que des gravures peu édifiantes; mais qu'importait? Quelqu'un avait bien 
fait observer au décorateur qu'il n'était pas bien décent de mettre dans une 
chapelle catholique Péris et Hélène, Mars et Vénus, Psyché, et l'histoire 
amoureuse de Louis XIV; Arthur avait levé tous les scrupules: "J'ai vu, au 
mois de juin dernier, pendant mon congé à Paris, la famile royalé proces- 
sionner pour la Féte-Dieu, de Saint-Germain-T Auxerrois aux Tuileries, entre 
deux haies de tapisseries où étaient représentées Didon, Calypso еї un.tas 
d'autres farceuses du temps; ca n'étonnait personne. Il faudrait étre bien 
ambitieux pour vouloir étre plus dévot que le grand amiral; et quand le grand 
amiral ne se scandalise pas, je voudrais bien savoir quel marin aurait la pré- 
tention de se scandaliser." À la porte de la chapelle était un large baquet 
rempli d'eau, traversé par une planche, et recouvert d'une nappe. 

Le clergé avait commencé l'office pour la bénédiction des pâtisseries qu'on 
devait distribuer aux personnes considérables du bord. Un prétre et deux 
acolytes étaient à l'autel, tous trois affublés de chemises blanches passées 
par-dessus leurs vêtemens, tous trois coiffés de bonnets pointus en papier 
que la suie de Ja chaudiére du coq avait noirci. Ils psalmodiaient une espèce 
de latin macaronique d’où ne ressortaient clairement que certains jurons qui 
faisait rougir et trembler sœur Marie. 

Le cortége du Bonhomme La Ligne fut annoncé alors par des claquemens 
de fouets, des chants, des cris poussés dans des porte-voix et descendant du 
haut de la máture. On vit partir dans ce moment de la grand'hume le roi de 
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l'équateur, suivi de sa femme, de son fils et d'une cour nombreuse: ils arri- 
vèrent au gaillard d’avant par la voie oblique du grand étai. Un char, et 
quelques autres acteurs les attendaient là. Bientôt on entendit rouler le car- 
rosse de leurs majestés équatoriales, et des bravos, des vivat partis des 
haubans signalérent son approche aux spectateurs de l'arriére. 

Quatre gendarmes, précédés d'un officier de gendarmerie, ouvraient la 
marche. Neptune venait ensuite. Ce Neptune était un homme grand, gros, 
fort, musculeux, nu de la téte aux pieds, ceint au-dessous des hanches d'une 
large étamine bleue, le menton garni d'une épaisse barbe d'étoupe, la tête 
couronnée de deux épineux squelettes de poissons. Le croc à trois branches 
du maître-coq, qu'il portait gravement à la main, représentait le trident du 
dieu des eaux. Ce matelot, à la poitrine et aux bras tatoués de cœurs en- 
flammés, d'ancres, d'aigles, de fleurs-de-lis et d'autres emblémes, était d'une 
incroyable gravité; il marchait au pas ordinaire, le poing sur le cóté, comme 
un sapeur à la parade, un suisse de cathédrale à la promenade des rogations, 
ou un de ces grotesques sauvages qui précédent notre boeuf gras. 

Une espéce de diable, qui avait la prétention de représenter Pluton, 
voltigeait, avec quelques diablotins, autour de Neptune, et oubliant une 
antique fraternité pour ne se rappeler peut-étre que l'antipathie du feu et de 
l'eau, le harcelait avec une petite gaffe, au risque de recevoir quelques coups 
du trident que vous savez. Le costume du diable et de ses suivans était 
hideux; les matelots et les mousses qui jouaient les róles infernaux s'étaient 
enduit le corps d'une couche de goudron, puis s'étaient roulés dans des 
plumes de poules et de canards, conservées soigneusement pour ce grand 
jour, depuis le moment du départ, par les cuisiniers du vaisseau. Des chaines, 
trainées et agitées par les diables, auraient suffi à les faire reconnaitre pour 
de méchans esprits; mais de peur qu'on ne s'y trompát, de grandes cornes 
ornaient le front de ces acteurs emplumés qui pensaient étre tout-à-fait dans 
l'esprit de leurs personnages, en allant tourmenter les prétres à la chapelle, 
et en proférant des juremens continuels. 

Aprés ces figures empruntées à l'Olympe classique et à l'enfer chrétien, 
marchait un homme déguisé en meunier; il jetait des poignées de farine aux 
curieux que ses plaisanteries d'ivrogne attiraient auprés de lui, et fumait son 
brüle-gueule en faisant des mines bouffonnes qui amusaient beaucoup I'équi- 
page. Quel symbole parodiait ce farinier? Personne ne le devina. Etait-ce le 
pére nourricier du jeune enfant que portait dans ses bras l'epouse du bon- 
homme La Ligne? Etait-ce la caricature de Cybéle? Mais que serait venue 
faire là Cybèle? Pourriez-vous dire ce qu'y faisaient les gendarmes à côté 
de Neptune, le meunier à cóté du diable, le diable à cóté de prétres catho- 
liques? Si quelque chose doit étonner, c'est que dans la mascarade il n'y 
eût ni Turc, ni paillasse; — car il n'est guère de mascarade sans paillasse 
et sans Turc! — Il n’y en avait point. En effet, derrière le meunier arrivait 
immédiatement un char portant la glorieuse famille du souverain de l'empire 
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équatorial. Le char était composé d’un affüt de 12 sur ses roues; deux chevaux 
le tratnaient, et ces chevaux, c'étaient des matelots cachés sous des cou- 
vertures, marchant à quatre pieds à l'aide de petits bátons qui égalisaient les 
bras avec les jambes; Finformes têtes de chevaux en carton ou en papier leur 
servaient de masques. 

Mais voici le bonhomme La Ligne! L’attention des spectateurs redouble. 
Le vieux monarque qui régne sur le ciel et la mer, de Fun à Pautre tropique, 
est courbé, voûté, cassé, chenu. C’est un calier hâve, maigre, âgé d’au moins 
soixante ans, qui porte le sceptre de l'équateur; un rideau de cotonnade 
bleue qu'on a emprunté au poste des chirurgiens se drape sur sa peau ridée; 
sa longue perruque et sa barbe, qui ne ressemblent pas mal à un faubert usé, 
sont poudrés à blanc; il a au dos des ailes, comme le temps; par décence, il 
pe un pantalon de toile qui n'est pas trop sale, bien que éja le vieillard 

ait mis plus d'une fois dans sa cale, d’où il n'était pas sorti encore depuis 
que [Achille a quitté Brest, et où il redescendra aprés la cérémonie pour 
ne la plus abandonner jusqu'à la première relâche. La reine est un jeune 
matelot gras, vermeil, bien portant, ayant les joues et le menton frottés d’un 
beau rouge qu'on a trouvé dans le jus d'une conserve de betteraves donné 
par le maítre d'hótel du commandant; une veste de laine blanche à larges 
raies de couleur sert de corsage à sa majesté, dont les formes féminines sont 
fortement accusées au moyen de deux de ces paquets de cordages nommés 
valets, que les canonniers mettent dans les bouches à feu pardessus les boulets 
pour les empêcher d'en sortir. Les appas de la reine sont du calibre de 36! 
La Rouennaise Françoise a fourni le reste de la toilette de Mme. La Ligne. 
Un jupon rouge, une cornette, un fichu complètent l'ajustement, d'ailleurs 
fort pudique, de la nourrice divine qui porte sur ses bras le plus petit des 
mousses travesti en amour. L'enfant joue avec le diadéme de sa mére, — sa 
mère a un diadème! — le hausse-col d'un officier, attaché autour du bonnet 
et renversé, figure assez bien le bandeau royal; l'ancre d'argent qui brille sur 
le fond doré est du meilleur effet. La reine obtient un trés-grand succés; 
quand elle passe, on bat des mains, on rit, on fait des plaisanteries sur cette 
Vénus qui berce Cupidon; elle salue de fort bonne grâce, elle s'abstient de 
parler, dans la crainte de se trahir par la voix; que ne s'abstient-elle aussi de 
rire? Sa large bouche ouverte laisse voir ... Mme La Ligne a oublié de jeter 
sa chiquel 

Derriére le char venaient les grands officiers de la couronne, burlesque- 
ment affublés de pavillons aux bandes éclatantes. Ils fermaient la marche. 

Quand le cortége eut défilé aux acclamations de tous les assistans, le roi, 
la reine, Neptune, le diable, le meunier et les autres travestis vinrent auprés 
dela chapelle pour assister au baptéme. Au moment où l'on allait commencer, 
le diable ayant déjà pris par la main le général pour aller le présenter au 
p on entendit un grand bruit vers la poulaine. Des tritons, armés de 

aches, menagaient de briser la statue d' Achille, qui décorait la proue du 
vaisseau, si le commandant Prior refusait de payer le tribut que doit tout 
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bâtiment pour son premier passage sous la ligne. C'était le premier voyage, 
en effet, que le navire faisait vers l'hémisphére sud; la guerre l'avait retenu 
dans les ports de l'ouest depuis sa naissance, et s'il était allé de Rochefort à 
Lorient et de Lorient à Brest, malgré le blocus anglais, c'est en cótoyant 
la France de très-près, comme font les enfans qui jouent aux quatre coins et se 
glissent le long du mur pour n’étre pas pris par le guetteur du centre, qu'ils 
appellent le chat. Le capitaine ne se fit pas prier; il envoya de l'argent aux 
tritons, qui epargnérent la figure et baptisérent Achille avec quelques seaux 
d'eau de mer, laquelle le rendit plus invulnérable que n'avait pu faire l'im- 
mersion dans le Styx, imaginée par Thetis. Téte et talons, tout fut trempé. 
L'échafaud qu'on avait dressé auprés de l'éperon pour abattre l'image du héros 
fut enlevé, et toute l'attention se concentra sur le gaillard d’arrière. 

Le général était au pied de l'autel, entre le capitaine de gendarmerie et le 
diable. . 

— Que va-t-il m'arriver, commandant? dit à M. Prior le général, dont la 
voix était singuliérement effrayée. 

— Allons, allons, pas de commentaires, répliqua tout de suite le diable; on 
va laver ta vieille perruque et autre chose encore que le front bilieux qui 
la porte, si tu ne te soumets pas de bonne gráce aux épreuves terribles du 
baptéme. 

Le général repoussa avec colére le personnage qui lui parlait ainsi. 

—Quel est ce bélitre qui me tutoie et me menace, monsieur le comman- 
dant? Ayez la bonté de rappeler ce mal appris au respect qu'il me doit, ou 
je rendrai compte à la cour. . . 

Le prêtre l'interrompit: 

— Voulez-vous être baptisé selon la religion du peuple goudronné? 

— Non, certainement, je ne le veux pas; adressez-vous aux gens de votre 
sorte; je ne plaisante qu'avec mes pareils. 

L'officier fit un signe, et à l'instant les sabres des cinq gendarmes, le trident 
de Neptune et la fourche du diable firent autour du général un cercle mena- 
cant. La victime poussa un cri d'effroi qui ne trouva pour échos sur le bati- 
ment que de longs éclats de rire. Une ronde diabolique commença, au milieu 
de laquelle le voltigeur, comme tout le monde appelait le vieil officier-général, 
faisait la plus étrange mine. | 

— Commandant, disait-il, vous répondez sur votre tête de tout ce qui m’ar- 
rivera; songez que ce ne serait pas en vain qu'on manquerait à ce qu'on doit 
à un lieutenant-général des armées du roil 

M. Prior s'avanca et dit tout bas à l'émigré quelques paroles auxquelles il 
répondit vivement: 


— Non, non; je ne capitulerai pas avec ces maroufles. 

Le prétre fit un nouveau signe; le diable et Neptune saisirent le récalcitrant 
et le fedt asseoir sur la planche du baquet. 
— On me violente, commandant; vous et les vôtres vous en repentirezl 
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Le néophyte malgré lui ne pouvait plus faire un mouvement. Le diable 
lui dit à l'oreille: “Vous savez l'usage, monsieur; payez et tout finira bien." 
Plus avare encore que peureux, le général ne voulut pas dénouer les cordons 
de sa bourse. Tout aurait été fini pourtant s'il l'avait voulu; car dans l'église 
équatoriale on connaît aussi les dispenses, et pour une ou deux piéces de 
monnaie on se rachéte des obligations imposées par la tradition. 

Une grosse voix entonna alors sur un air infernal: 


— Baptisons, aspergeons et plongeons! 

En tout ce qui entourait la chapelle répéta ces trois mots avec des hurle- 
mens effroyables. On leva en ce moment le bras gauche du patient, et quand 
le prétre eut fait un grave salut au bonhomme La Ligne, q le lui rendit avec 
le même sérieux, il jeta un pot d’eau dans la manche du général, puis un 
autre sur sa tête; puis la planche fut retirée précipitamment, et le siége man- 
quant tout à coup, on ne vit bientôt plus en l'air que deux pieds et deux 
mains qui s'agitaient comme pour demander du secours. Le derriére était 
au fond de la cuve, et c'est tout au plus si la face du baptisé se trouvait à fleur 
d'eau; on le retira pestant, menaçant, ruisselant et plaignant sa qualité de 
gentilhomme et de lieutenant-général indignement méconnue. On allait 
recommencer, quand il se décida à jeter au diable vingt francs pour l'apaiser. 
Les bravos, les sifflets, les hueés accueillirent cette résolution tardive. M. 
Prior ne put sauver ce charivari à son illustre passager; l'équipage usait am- 
гаа de son droit, et peut-être le capitaine n'était-il pas très-fâché, au 
ond, qu'on bernát le ridicule successeur des généraux de la république et 
de l'empire. 

M. Chaupin avait assisté à la moitie de la cérémonie, et quand il avait vu 
qu'elle devenait désagréable pour le général, il avait jugé prudent de se re- 
tirer, afin d'éviter, s'il était possible, un traitement pareil; des matelots 
S'etaient aperçus de sa disparition et avaient couru sur les traces. Le profes- 
seur était allé se cacher dans un recoin du faux-pont où il était blotti, soufflant 
à peine, le nez contre la muraille, ramassé en un tas que trahissait seulement 
dans l'ombre sa queue blanche. Ce fut delà qu'une main puissante le tira, non 
sans qu'il eût une grande frayeur; car, en le suivant à la piste, les marins 
étaient allés à pas de loup, et il n’avait pu les entendre avant qu'un jeune 
quatier-maître, lui frappant sur l'épaule, lui eût dit en riant: 


— Eh bien! monsieur le bourgeois, que faites-vous donc là? On dirait que 
vous vous confessez pour recevoir le baptéme dans de plus saintes dispositions! 
S'il y a là PRE e pour vous écouter, ce ne peut étre qu'un vieux rat; et 

renez garde, dam,’ pommadé comme vous étes, vous seriez un morceau 
ага pour un de ces mangeurs de beurre rance et de chandelle. Ne jouez 
pas avec eux, non! On en a vu manger des ui E comme des noix séches 
. . Si vous êtes paré, le prêtre vous attend à l'autel. 

Le maitre à danser ne répondait pas. Redressé par le matelot qui l'avait tiré 
de son petit coin, il était debout, immobile, effrayé et cherchant sans doute 
dans son imagination un moyen pour sortir d'embarras. Il se résolut enfin à 
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parler; ce fut d’abord pour invoquer le pouvoir de son neveu le ministre du 
roi: peine perdue. 

— Le ministre du roi et le roi lui-même seraient ici qu’on les baptiserait. 
La loi de la ligne est pour tous, mon brave homme; mais le roi et son ministre 
s’en tireraient bien s'ils voulaient. 

— Et comment cela? reprit M. Chaupin, qui entrevoyait un amendement 
à sa position! 

— En crachant au bassinet, comme on dit. Ils donneraient vingt-cinq louis, 
mille francs, plus ou moins, et une goutte d'eau en ferait l'affaire. 

— Ainsi, pour de l'argent. . . 

— Sans doute, vous donnez quelques louis et on vous fait bon marché de 
la cérémonie. 

— Kt combien faudrait-il donner, monsieur le matelot? 

— Dam’, dix pièces d'or à la face du roi, ce n'est pas trop. 

— Dix louis de vingt francs! mais c'est exorbitant. 

— Ne vous plaignez pas, on aurait encore le droit d'exiger les quarante 
francs de différence. 

— Et ne pourrait-on rien rabattre? Je suis un simple professeur, un 
artiste. 

— Vous êtes l'oncle d'un ministre; vous le disiez tout-à-l'heure pour nous 
faire peur. Le ministre vingt-cinq louis, son oncle dix; c'est le prix au plus 
juste. 
| — Mais, le ministre n'est pas tout-à-fait mon neveu, parce qu'il n'a pas 
tout-à-fait épousé ma nièce. 

— Bien, je vous comprends. Alors c’est un peu moins cher, on vous passera 
ça pour six louis. 

— Mais, peut-être, au moment où nous parlons, le ministre ne m’est plus 
rien du tout; ma nièce m'a déjà donné tant de neveux! 

A force de marchander, le tarif s'abaissa jusqu'à dix francs pour l'oncle de 
la danseuse. Le quartier-maitre lui promit qu'on l'épargnerait et qu'il n'aurait 
pas plus d'un verre d'eau dans la manche de son habit. Il remonta sur le pont, 
content, gaillard, sûr de lui-même et heureux, pardessus toutes choses, de 
penser que le général enragerait au fond du cœur de la préférence dont lui 
Chaupin allait étre l'objet. Pendant qu'on discutait dans le faux-pont, on 
continuait à baptiser à la chapelle. Mesdemoiselles Rose et Eugénie étaient 
ondoyées quand le maître à danser arriva par l'escalier du grand mát. Tout 
s'était bien passé pour les jeunes filles; leur mère, qui avait déjà traversé 
plusieurs fois la zone torride, s'était arrangée avec le diable moyennant quel- 
ques piéces d'argent. Elles furent à peine mouillées, et ce n'est qu'à regret 
qu'elles se virent privées du bain, tant il faisait chaud sous la tente du vais- 
seau. Au moment où l'on vit paraître M. Chaupin, suivi quartier-maítre et d'un 
autre marin qui le ramenaient, tous les matelots partirent d'un: bravo la 
téte à perruquel : 
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On comptait sur un épisode amusant. Le professeur s'avança hardiment 
vers le prêtre, et en passant il dit au diable: 


— Mon cher, j'ai payé. 

— П faut alors que le prêtre gagne son argent; car, s'il vit de l'autel, ce n'est 
pas pour que l'autel le nourrisse à rien faire. La cérémonie aura lieu avec 
pompe, ajouta tout haut le diable. 

Cette phrase contenait un calembourg auquel personne ne fit attention 
d’abord, et ce calembourg était un signal. Une pompe à bras du vaisseau avait 
été mise sur la dunette; son tuyau, caché dans un angle de l'autel, fut saisi 
par le prêtre pendant que le diable prenait celui d’une autre pompe placée 
sur le passavant de babord. On assit sur la planche M. Chaupin qui cherchait 
de tous ses yeux le général pour le narguer. Le général était allé caoher son 
dépit et le profond mécontentement qu’il avait de la conduite du capitaine 
Prior à son égard. 

La prière, parodie inintelligible des oraisons catholiques, commença; on 
chanta, dans je ne sais quel patois, un hymne qui se termina par ces paroles: 
“Mouille, mouille au grand bénissoir.” Deux douches violentes attaquèrent 
au même instant le corps frêle du danseur, qui se débattait en vain contre 
ces jets dont il était inondé. Un crochet, attaché à son habit, le retenait par 
derrière; et quand il voulut fuir il en fut empêché, non-seulement par là, mais 
encore par le plongeon qu'il fit dans le large baquet et où le retint un instant 
le déluge d’eau tombant sur lui. Tout ce qu'il put dire pour protester contre 
cet acte de félonie fut cette phrase: “J’ai payé, rendez-moi au moins mes 
dix francs.” Le chérubin sortit singulièrement décoiffé de la fatale cuve; 
et quand on le vit se redresser, les faces collées aux tempes, la poudre faisant 
sur sa figure de longues traînées blanches, personne, pas même la bonne 
sœur Marie, ne put s'empêcher de rire. M. Chaupin ne se fâcha point, on 
l'avait pris pour dupe et pour jouet, il se donna un air d'esprit en feignant 
la gaieté. L’amour-propre lui fut un bon conseiller, cette fois; il ne voulait 
pas ressembler au général, c'était tout le secret de sa philosophie. Il s’essuya, 
se mit au soleil qui leut séché bientôt, et pour toute récrimination dit au 
bonhomme La Ligne: “J'avais pourtant mis au tronc pour les frais du 
culte!" 

Il ne restait plus que deux personnes à е Françoise еї sœur Marie. 
Françoise passa la première; ce n’est pas elle qui donna le spectacle, mais 
l'élève de la marine qu'on regardait comme le protecteur de la jolie fille de 
Rouen. Il était dans une grande agitation qu'il ne savait pas assez dissimuler; 
il allait, venait, faisait des recommendations à certains matelots et des signes 
au prêtre. Enfin, il tira à part le diable qui se disposait à faire quelque farce 
plaisante à la belle paysanne. 

— Arthur, lui dit-il, ménage Françoise, ou je te promets qu’à la première 
occasion je te ferai donner solidement sur le dos. Ta peau ne sera pas toujours 
celle de Satan; ce soir la farce sera finie, veille donc au grain! D'ailleurs, le 
docteur a dit qu’il ne faut pas que cette jeune personne. . . 
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— A la bonne heure donc, monsieur Justin, cette raison vaut mieux que 
l'autre, et on y aura égard. ; 

Le diable alla dire un mot au bonhomme La Ligne, qui se leva et prononça 
ces paroles qui embarrassérent trés-fort l'aspirant et ne furent comprises que 
d'Arthur: 

— L'Océan doit respect à sa sœur d'Arabie; que le prêtre soit discret. 

Francoise en fut quitte pour une goutte d'eau sur la téte. Le diable alla 
alors en gambadant prendre la sceur de Saint-Joseph par la main, elle résista: 

“Je ne me déciderai jamais, monsieur, ditelle avec douceur et conviction, 
à jouer un róle dans cette moquerie du sacrement qui m'a fait la fille de 
Jésus-Christ." 

Les matelots rirent aux éclats. 

— Elle a raison, dit Neptune, ca la vexe qu'on la rebaptise, elle ne sera 
pas rebaptisée. Je me battrai avec un quiconque qui voudrait lui faire de la 
peine; je vous chamberderai plutót tous que de souffrir qu'on la chagrine. 
Je la respecte, moi, sœur Marie, et il faut avoir bien peu de cœur pour ne pas 
la respecter! Elle m'a soigné quand j'étais mourant-z-à l'hópital, j' ne suis pas 
un ingrat. Ainsi, assez causé; que celui qui ne sera pas content vienne me 
le dire. 

Et le colosse se mit dans la posture d'un homme qui défie son ennemi. Il 
avait jeté son croc au commencement de ce discours, et, les poings fermés à 
la hauteur de sa ceinture, attendait une réponse. 

— Je vous remercie, mon ami, répliqua la sœur hospitalière. Je souffre à 
voir une telle profanation; mais plutót que de causer ici le moindre trouble, 
je me soumettrai. Baptisezmoi, monsieur, ajouta-t-elle en s'avancant vers le 

rétre. 
| — Non, non! cria-t-on de toutes parts. Jean-Pierre a raison! C'est une 
bonne dévote cellelà! № faut pas qu'on la contrarie. 

Cet incident termina le baptéme individuel; mais l'inondation générale 
commença. On avait monté de l'eau dans les hunes, elle tomba par larges 
nappes sur le pont; les pompes firent leur jeu, et tout le monde fut mouillé, 
excepté Francoise que Justin avait soustraite aux amusemens des matelots. 
Le soir, tout rentra dans l'ordre à bord de F Achille; la cour du bonhomme La 
Ligne quitta ses travestissemens. Le général reparut sur le gaillard d'arriére; 
le commandant l'aborda pour excuser la licence autorisée de l'équipage, on 
lui dit séchement: “J'ai écrit au roi, monsieur, et nous verrons s’il entend 
qu'on traite aussi indignement ses lieutenans-générauxl" Le diner copieux 
préparé par les ordres du commandant Prior fut servi dans la batterie de 
trente-six. Tous les passagers allérent visiter les matelots à table; des toasts 
furent portés, dont quelques-uns avaient un ton railleur qui fut accueilli par 
des houras bruyans mais inoffensifs. La tempérance fut peu gardée; aussi 
toute la nuit, pendant que le général, M. Chaupin et la famille du consul 
dormaient tranquillement, sceur Marie veilla. 
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Elle acquitta auprès de Jean-Pierre la dette de la reconnaissance qu'elle 
avait contractée la veille avec Neptune. 


Notes 


"La farce de la ligne est un ancien mystère maritime dont le sens échappe aux plus 
scrupuleuses recherches. Pourquoi sous les tropiques et à l'équateur cette parade demi- 
païenne, demi-catholique? Que le christianisme ait enté une de ses fêtes sur une fête 
paienne, ou qu'il ait modifié celle-ci, ce n'est pas merveille; mais dans quel but la fête 
a-t-elle lieu par telle latitude plutôt que par telle autre? Je l'ignore complétement, et je 
n'ai rien trouvé qui me don»át la raison de cette singularité. Faut-il voir dans cette mas- 
carade, en usage encore aujourd'hui, un souvenir de la féte du vaisseau consacré à Isis, 
vieille patronne de la navigation, ou du navire Barís, consacré à Minerve? Mais, com- 
ment estce seulement dans la zone torride que ce culte antique est conservé? il semble 
que le soleil soit pour quelque chose dans la solennité du baptéme. Le soleil commence 
l'année dans le signe du verseau: Apollon sort des bras de Thétis pour commencer sa 
carriére, etc. 

Il est probable que la première fois que les anciens franchirent les colonnes d' Hercule, 
et passérent de la Méditerranée dans l'Océan, qu'ils ne connaissaient point, et dont la 
physionomie terrible put les effrayer, ils offrirent à Neptune un sacriflce; l'usage a dà 
s'en perpétuer, et à chaque pas nouveau qu'on fit sur cette vaste mer la cérémonie dut 
être renouvelée. Ce n’est peut-être pas trop hasarder de dire que la fête des tropiques 
et de la ligne date de là. C'est à Neptune ou au soleil qu'on aura sacrifié d'abord; et, 
soit pensée chrétienne, soit nécessité d'ablutions dans un climat brûlant, le baptême 
ou l'aspersion aura suivi. Entrant dans un monde inconnu, le chrétien aura voulu se 
purifier comme il fait quand il sort du sein de sa mère, et la célébration de ce renouvel- 
lement des vœux aura peu à peu dégénéré en une comédie que les matelots ont fait 


tourner à leur profit. 
* жо ож 


Les Provençaux apportent au baptême de la ligne beaucoup moins d’appareil que 
les marins du Nord. Plus un navire est grand, plus la cérémonie a d'importance. Chacun 
s'évertue à se travestir et à faire des extravagances. La discipline perd ce jour-la de 
ses rigueurs; il y a liberté complète, et presque égalité, comme autrefois aux fètes de 
Saturne; l’injure, la raillerie, sont permises ainsi qu'elles l'étaient à la fète des fous, dont 
Lyon et Grenoble ont gardé la tradition sacramentelle dans leurs mascarades du di- 
manche des Brandons (le dimanche qui suit le mardi-gras). Le tribut payé aux matelots 
par les passagers qui veulent s’affranchir des ennuis de la cérémonie, ou au moins les 
abréger, est une spéculation dont l'origine est probablement le tribut jeté à Neptune 
et recueilli ensuite par les prêtres dans les sacrifices offerts aux dieux des ondes pour 
le passage des colonnes d’Hercule, ou pour celui de Charybde et Scylla. 


* * * 


Les déguisemens de la ligne et des tropiques ne sont pa les seuls qui se pratiquent 
à bord des bâtimens. Quelquefois, au carnaval, les matelots portent en procession un 
mannequin représentant Mardi-Gras, et le pendent à l'extrémité d'une des basses- 
vergues, où il reste jusqu'au mercredi des Cendres. Ce jour-là la procession recommence 
et on immerge Mardi-Gras; on le mouille, comme disent les marins. La manceuvre pour 
cette cale, donnée à l'image du Caréme-Prenant, est la même que pour le mouillage 
d'une ancre; elle est commandée avec gravité, comme s'il s'agissait d'une opération 
sérieuse, Les travestissemens des matelots sont bizarres, grotesques, incompréhensibles 
pour la plupart; c'est tout simple; les élémens des costumes de caractères leur manquent 
tout-à-fait; ils se changent donc, se barbouillent, se défigurent, tout cela avec de la 
farine, de la suie, du goudron, et surtout les pavillons de signaux dont les couleurs 
E leur font de riches turbans, de belles ceintures, ou de longues tuniques 

olées, 
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1816-1819, continued 
(A. Jal. Scènes de la vie maritime. Paris, 1832. v. 1, p. 295-345.) 


Following this comes a description of theatricals on shipboard, full of interest, but beside the 
oint here. 

В In the first few paragraphs noted above some of the оті text has been omitted, parts 
sketching various passengers, but I hope it may be accepted in this saving of space nothing 
essential to the picture is left out. Details omitted may add to the extent of sketching but they 
are little more Чеп repetition. Omissions are marked by the usual three dots. Later in the dia- 
logues dots are used in the original to show hesitation by the speaker, and here they have been 
followed with care. 

A. Jal, truly a lover of the sea, of tts life, on the surface or below, is most of all in love with 
the saflor and his . Scènes de la vie maritime gives a series of snapshots — no, that is too 
informal a term, but “essays” or “interpretations” would perhaps fail to show how intimate and 
revealing are the various “chapitres,” and so suppose woke it stand — of the men, the vessels, 
the rigging, the desertions, the frolics, all in an instructive picture of life at sea as French 
mariners saw and lived it in the early 19th century. He dates his book from Paris, July 1, 1832, 
the year of its publication; he gives 1816-1819 as the date of chapter on “Baptême sous Ya Ligne.” 

He dedicates the Scénes to Vice-Admiral de Rigny, pays tribute to other writers in the same 
line, most of all to James Fenimore Cooper, whom he rates highest, adds other French and 
British writers, but of all fixes Cooper as “leur maitre et Je notre.” He opens his preface with 
“voici un essai dans un genre de littérateur qui a déjà ses chefs-de-ceuvre," Cooper easily first; 
sums his own story up in “Si vous ne trouvez pas la éxactitude absolue, j'espère que vous y 
trouvez verité.” 

In this particular chapter he carries the tale along with artistic suspense; says not one word 
as to how much is fiction and how much factual enough for evidence in court of law. It stands 
out among the quotations about the “crossing” already given, and to follow, by taking time to 
picture the passengers and to say plainly that in this case, at least, Jack Tar sized these gentry 

and gave each the treatment he felt was rightly deserved when time came for initiation, is 
ane as J recall it, in tellmg how a chapel and a priest in clerical garb were provided for the 
baptism; is worthy of note too as being the first, early in this second decade of the century, to 
tell how some of the landlubbers agreed — with a little help and suggestion — that they saw 
clearly just what that “line” of the equator really looked like, a bit of fooling that seems to have 
had to wait for its counterpart until the last decade of the century when Mark Twain tells us 
how he followed the equator. 

The whole tale calls unmistakably for delving into the records of the French navy to tell us 
more about Captain Prior and his Achille, about the rating of this French naval vessel, about its 
crew and its later history, enough at least to satisfy Sir Anthony Absolute. 

Or, does it? 


1817 


Du 1.* au 5 novembre, plusieurs hommes de l'équipage, ainsi que quelques 
personnes de l'état-major, furent pris presque instantanément de coliques 
assez fortes: ces indispositions durérent de vingt-quatre à quarante-huit 
heures. Nos médecins ont été obligés d'en chercher la cause dans le passage 
brusque d'une zone atmosphérique dans une autre qui contenoit des principes 
morbides. Insensiblement cependant nos malades se rétablirent; nous n'en 
avions méme plus qu'un seul, retenu sur les cadres par une chute, lorsque 
nous coupámes l'équateur, dans la nuit du 20 novembre, à 31? environ de 
longitude occidentale du méridien de Paris. 

L'équipage se livra, selon un usage fort ancien chez les gens de mer, aux 
folies qui se pratiquent au passage de la ligne, et qui souvent ont été décrites 
par les voyageurs. La journée fut très-gaie, et terminée par des réjouissances 
auxquelles l'état-major ne dédaigna pas de prendre part. Quelque ridicules 
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que puissent paroître à des hommes graves les mascarades qui ont lieu à 
cette époque, comme elles contribuent sans aucun doute, par la joie qu'elles 
font naître, à entretenir la santé parmi l'équipage, je pense que les capitaines 

rudens feront toujours bien de les permettre, et même d'y exciter les mate- 
ots. 


(Louis de Freycinet. Voyage autour du monde . . . Exécuté sur les 
corvettes de s. m. l'Uranie et la Physicienne, pendant les années 1817, 
1818, 1819 et 1820 . . . Historique. Paris, 1827. v. 1, part 1, p. 27.) 

Freycinet (1779-1842) was sent to this expedition by France primarily to take pendulum 
measurements in Brazil but also to observe and report on natural history and other sciences. 

Once more does illness for some on board mark the crossing, the ceremonies incidental. “Pas- 
sage brusque,” however, seems to show no calms or other inclement weather as cause of the 
illness as the ships made their southing. 

And here again do “homes graves” and “etat-major” feel they stand above such frivolities 
as mark Neptune’s visit, though we found that the British with Cook, one and all, took their 
medicine even if they could hardly be charged with keen joy over what they endured. Yes, and 
at the same time remember as not untypical of a British point of view the superb disdain we 
found on the quarter-deck when Sir George Staunton tells about the Macartney mission sent to 
China by George III in 1792, and the genial condescension shown by the gentlewoman writing 
the letter printed in The Gentleman's Magazine of 1792. 

Another version of the performance on this same voyage follows, one text in the original French, 
a second in a translation published in London in 1828. 


Quelques heures plus tard, nos observations nous plasérent presque sous 
la ligne, et les incidents de la veille furent oubliés dans les préparatifs d'une 
fète solennelle et bouffonne à la fois, consacrée par l'usage de tous les peuples 
de la terre, et de laquelle la gravité méme de notre expédition éminemment 
scientifique n'avait pas le droit de nous affranchir. Rien n'est despote comme 
un antique ig 

Le passage de la ligne est une époque mémorable pour tout navigateur. 
On change d'hémisphére, de nouvelles étoiles brillent au ciel, la grande 
Ourse se cache sous les flots, et la Croix-du-Sud plane éclatante sur le navire. 
Lors des premiéres conquétes des navigateurs du quatorziéme siécle, le 
passage de la ligne était un jour religieux de terreur et de gloire; il devint 
plus tard un sujet de raillerie et de mépris. L’art nautique, agrandi par 
l'astronomie, science exacte et féconde, fit justice du merveilleux dont on 
avait coloré les phénoménes révés sous des zones jusqu'alors inconnues. Dés 
ce moment aussi la peur s'évanouit, et les dangers furent bravés avec insou- 
ciance; dés qu'on les supposa moindres, on osa les supposer nuls. Cependant 
des obstacles restaient encore à vaincre et d'autres ties devaient se pré- 
parer plus tard; les périls soumis donnaient de l'audace, et des cris de joie 
retentissaient alors que le cap de Bonne-Espérance, le cap Horn et le détroit 
de Magellan n'avaient pas encore appris aux Colomb, aux Cabral, aux Dias 
de Solis, aux Vasco de Gama, que les mers les plus tempétueuses leur re- 
staient à vaincre. Ainsi ce fut d'abord la frayeur qui institua la cérémonie 
du passage de la ligne, dont il faut bien que je vous parle un peu, puisque 
c'est un des plus graves épisodes de notre longue campagne. 
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1817, continued 


Dès la veille, un bruit inaccoutumé retentissant dans la batterie nous 
disait que les héros de la fête savaient les us et coutumes des anciens. Les 
caronades résonnaient sous les coups précipités des marteaux qui façon- 
naient avec de la tôle les chaînes des diables, la couronne du monarque, son 
sceptre et son glaive sans fourreau. Les matelots-poètes (et ils le sont tous 
plus ou moins) improvisaient des refrains joyeux et gaillards. 

Cependant l'heure est venue, la batterie est déserte, le pont se peuple, 
les visages sont gais et rayonnants. Tout-à-coup les fouets sifflent, les trom- 
pettes sonnent; et de la grande hune descend un luron botté, éperonné, 
savangant avec gravité vers le banc de quart et demandant d'un ton im- 
périeux le chef de l'expédition. 

— Qu'il accoste sur-le-champl ajoute-t-il; j'ai affaire à lui, ou plutôt il a 
affaire à moi. 

Notre commandant, humble et soumis, se présente bientôt revêtu de son 
grand uniforme. 

— Que voulez-vous? dit-il au courrier. 

— Te parler. 

— J'écoute. 

— Que viens-tu faire dans les parages du roi de la ligne? 

— Des observations astronomiques. 

— Bètisel 

— Et compter les oscillations du pendule pour déterminer l'aplatissement 
de la terre dans toutes ses régions. 

— Que c’est plat! 

— Etudier aussi les mœurs du peuple. | 

— On s'en bat l'œil, des mœurs à étudier! Qu'est-ce que peut te rapporter 
tout ca? 

— De la gloire. 

— Et la Lae donne-t-elle du vin, du rhum, de l'eau-de-vie? 

— Non, pas үл 

— Alors je me fiche de ta gloire comme d’une chique uséel Au surplus, 
c'est votre affaire, à vous tous, pékins de l'état-major, qui vous dorlotez dans 
vos cabines quand nous sommes trempés comme des canards. Mais il sagit 
d'autre chose en ce moment. Maître Fouque, roi de la ligne, t'écrit; je suis 
son courrier, voici sa lettre. Sais-tu lire? 

— Un peu... 

— Mon neveu. Tiens, j'attends ta réponse. 

L'épitre était ainsi conçue: 
Capitaine, je veux bien que ta coquille de noix aille de l'avant, si 
toi et ton piétre etat-major consentez à vous soumettre aux lois de 
mon empire. Y consentez-vous? Largue tes voiles, hisse tes bon- 
nettes et file tes douze nceuds. Si tu n'y consens pas, paravire, lof 
pour lof, et navigue à la boulinel 
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Signé: FOUQUE, second maître d'équipage de la corvette, actuelle- 
ment roi de la ligne. 


— Je connais mon devoir, répond le capitaine; dès ce moment je suis 
le sujet du roi ton souverain. 

— А la bonne heure! Sais-tu marcher la tête en bas, les pieds en haut? 

— Japprendrai. 

— Rien n'est plus facile. As-tu mangé du phoque et du pingouin? 

— Pas encore. 

— Tu en mangeras, je t'en réponds; aiguise tes dents, et aprés cela, si le 
vent t'est favorable, si aucune roche ne t'arréte en route, si ton navire ne 
sombre pas au large et si tu ne crèves pas, tu reverras ton pays; c'est moi 
qui te le dis. 

— Je vous remercie de vos prédictions. 

— Ce n’est pas encore tout; il fait bien chaud. 

— Ah! c'est juste, j'oubliais . . . Vite une carafe d’eau filtrée à l'ambassadeur! 

— Tu te fiches de moil 

— Alors du vin. 

— Merci! aujourd'hui je ne bois que de ce qui soûle. 

— Voici une bouteille de rhum. 

— C'est mieux; mais on boîte avec une seule jambe, et il m'en faut deux. 

— Les voici. 

— C'est faire les choses en vrai gabier; tu arriveras. Adieu, à bientót. 

Les fanafares recommencent, le courrier remonte triomphant vers la hune 
où l'attend le roi, entouré des meilleurs matelots; et tandis que l'équipage 
impatient et joyeux se rue sur le pont, le nez au vent et l'oreille aux écoutes, 
maître Fouque fait tomber sur lui un déluge d'eau salée, faible prélude des 
ablutions plus complètes qui auront lieu le lendemain. Pour nous, gens à 
priviléges, placés au gaillard d'arriére, nous reçûmes sur les épaules une 
violente gréle de blé de Turquie et de pois chiches, qui, sans nous blesser, 
nous força à la retraite. 

Mais le grand jour est arrivé, et de la batterie enjolivée monte par les 
écoutilles la mascarade la PE grotesque, la plus bizarre, la plus hideuse que 
jamais imagination de Callot eüt pu jeter sur la toile. Les peaux de deux 
moutons écorchés la veille servent à vétir le souverain; son front est paré 
d'une couronne et son cou desséché est orné d'un double rang de pommes 
de terre taillées à facette. Son épouse, le plus laid des matelots de l'équipage, 
voile ses appas sous des jupes fabriquées à l’aide de cinq ou six mouchoirs 
de diverses couleurs. Deux melons inégaux que convoitent les yeux amou- 
reux de l'époux monarque embellissent sa poitrine velue et ridée. Le chapeau 
tricorne de M. de Quélen, notre indulgent aumónier, coiffe le chef du notaire 
(je ne sais pourquoi il y a des notaires partout). Deux ánes portent le roi, 
leur róle a été vivement disputé, et on ne l'a obtenu qu'aprés avoir donné 
des preuves éclatantes de hautes capacités et d'entétement. Lucifer, avec 
son fourchu, ses cornes aiguës et traînant de longues chaines, est vigou- 
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1817, continued 


reusement ne par une badine de trois pieds de long et de deux pouces 
de diamètre. Il feint de vouloir S échapper, mais, épouvanté par l'eau sacrée 
dont l'inonde le prétre, choisi parmi les moins sobres des matelots, il ronge 
ses fers, fait entendre d'horribles rugissements et pousse du pied la fille du 
monarque, qui se jette sur le sein de sa mère et le mord avec voracité. Huit 
soldats armés ferment le cortége, qui prend des bancs, des tabourets ou des 
fauteuils, selon la dignité de chaque personnage. 

— Vous avez donc froid? disions-nous à sa majesté la Ligne, qui grelottait. 

— Hélas! non, répondait maître Fouque, j'étouffe, au contraire, sous cette 
épaisse fourrure, mais l'usage veut que je tremble, que je frissonne; et mes 
gens sont tenus de m'imiter en tout point, sous peine d'étre privés de leur 
emploi. C'est béte, j'en conviens, mais ainsi l'ont ordonné nos anciens, qui 
apparemment étaient plus frileux que nous. 

Cependant le tróne est occupé, les grands dignitaires prennent gravement 
leur place autour d'une énorme baille de combat sur le bord de laquelle 
est adaptée une planche à bascule où doit s'asseoir le patient. La liste de 
tout l'équipage est entre les mains du notaire, qui se léve et lit à haute voix 
les noms et prénoms de chacun de nous. Le premier appelé est notre com- 
mandant, 

— Votre navire a-t-il déjà eu l'honneur de visiter notre royaume? lui dit 
le monarque. 

— Non. 

— En ce cas, grenadiers, à vos fonctions! . . . A ces mots, quatre soldats 
armés de haches s'élancent sur le gaillard d'avant et font mine de vouloir 
abattre la poulaine à coups redoublés. Deux piéces d'or tombées dans un 
bassin placé sur une table arrétent l'ardeur des assaillants, qui reprennent 
leur poste d'un air satisfait: ce diable de métal fait partout des prodiges. 
L'état-major est appelé nominativement, et chacun, à tour de róle, se place 
à califourchon sur la planche à bascule qui domine l'énorme baille à demi 

leine d'eau salée. Là, on doit répondre d'une maniére positive et sans 
ањо à la formule suivante et sacramentelle, lue à haute voix par le notaire. 


(To be continued) 


News of the Month 


че, 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Miss GerTrupe МоАкткү з interest in T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land led to her 
first Bulletin contribution, “The Waite-Smith "Tarot," which appeared in the 
issue of October, 1954. This study opened up problems in the origin of the 
Tarot cards which she now explores in “The Tarot Trumps and Petrarch’s 
Trionfi.” Miss Moakley, a graduate of Barnard College and Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service, is a staff member of the Circulation Depart- 
ment's Cataloging Office. 


Dn. Frank WEITENKAMPF, author of “American Illustrators of Shakespeare,” 
contributed his first signed article to the Bulletin in 1910 and since then 
almost two hundred articles devoted to the graphic arts have appeared under 
his by-line in this periodical. Dr. Weitenkampf was appointed to the staff 
of the Astor Library on March 1, 1881, and retired as Chief of the Library's 
Prints Division in 1942. 


Dr. Warren HanprNc's check list of Thoreau's correspondence appeared in 
the May, 1955, issue of the Bulletin. Dr. Harding, a member of the faculty 
of the University of Virginia, is Secretary of the Thoreau Society. 


USE AND ADDITIONS, JANUARY, 1956 


DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1956, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building, was 90,715. They consulted 
226,590 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 254,750. 

The Total number of volumes issued by the Circulation Department for 
home use was 1,155,582. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 50,717 vol- 
umes, 8,858 pamphlets, 223 maps and 2 prints. Of these, the Reference De- 
partment received as gifts 2,040 volumes, 7,285 pamphlets and 188 maps. 
The Circulation Department received as gifts 527 volumes, 66 pamphlets and 
211 miscellaneous items. | 





Nore: Correction for the Circulation Statistics for the Month of December, 1055 — 909,567 із 
the correct figure not 902,549 as previously reported. 
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CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR JANUARY, 1956 


BRANCH LIBRARIES HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 











ADULT JUVENILE TOTAL 
BRONX 

Bookmobile No.2 - _ =- a . >- 1,760 8,811 10,571 
Bookmobile No.8 - -2 2 a - >- 2,254 6,736 8,990 
City Island i LTD ERN 1,565 1,032 2,597 
Clason’s Point |. _ . . _ 2 >- 8,088 5,925 14,008 
Eastchester © aes Ey [ЖУ SN 8,006 4,298 7,284 
Fordham . 2 2 . a - В 99,971 10,821 33,792 
Gun Hil `- . . a a- с 2,158 2,128 4,288 
High Bridge . - = m 14,887 9,473 24,360 
Hunt’s Point _ _ . _ = =- =- 10,035 10,544 20,579 
Kingsbridge . . =- = - - =- 9,720 5,894 15,014 
Melcourt . - we ee ms. AA um 2,366 8,772 6,188 
Melrose - . ~ č 2 = č = =- = 11,245 10,454 21,699 
Momisania. _ - = N E 5,750 6,543 12,298 
Mosholu . `- . = sh AS, 18,747 11,006 29,753 
Mott Haven . =- a >= "IE 6,785 5,780 12,515 
Parkchester _ -~ =- -2 => = - 22,151 10,916 33,067 
Pelham `- _ - - zo ow 6,576 6,758 18,832 
Riverdale |. . . - m 4 m 4,459 4,185 8,644 
Sedgwick - -~ - - - - - - 5,489 4,504 10,088 
Throg’s Neck . = =. - - - - 8,285 3,106 6,451 
Tremont =) . - - - - — - 19,782 8,045 20,827 
University Heights - - - - - - 6,049 4,479 10,528 
Van Co AE er MS ёз ET га 8,137 2,126 5,263 
Van Nest |. - - = - - = - 2,542 2,087 4,579 
Wakefleld |. . . =- č =- - č = - 9,119 6,388 15,507 
West Farms - -~ - - > — = 14,689 12,899 27,588 
Westchester Square - - - - ~ - 2,199 р 2,234 4,433 
Woodlawn. . =- - 21 © 2,903 2,170 5,073 
Woodstock CRE au. 0 4,117 6,700 10,817 
Extension Service - _ - - 2 452 362 814 

SUBTOTALS E = = = = = 221,281 180,154 401,435 

MANHATTAN 
A M os lee LE "E 5,085 7,529 12,564 
Bloomingdale . - - = uu 24,509 8,307 82,816 
Cathedral L - - =- =- =- = =- 11,843 ЕА 11,848 
Central Children’s Room ee 42 LE «= EE 8,521 8,521 
Central Circulation. = - - - =- 83,777 een 83,777 
Chatham Square _ - - - - - 6,083 5,040 11,123 
Columbia - . . ~ - - - = 12,053 MS 12,053 
Columbus _ . . - - - = =- 5,852 2,818 8,065 
Countes Cullen . - = = - | 4,636 6,207 10,843 
Donel ~ - - - =- = - - 49,971 2,679 52,650 
Epiphany - - - - - - - - 17,185 6,502 23,747 
58th Steet - = — =- =- = >- 20,717 c" 20,717 
Fort Washington ~ = - - - - 25,398 8,994 84,392 
George Bruce |... = =- = — =- 8,809 4,089 7,848 
Hamilton Fish Park . . -~ - - = 6,671 8,297 14,968 
Hamilton Grange - - - os 8,776 8,948 12,724 
Harlem Library Ne = Ae "лш 2,987 8,595 6,582 
Hudson Park _ - "ger 8985 2,953 11,938 
[ 
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CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR JANUARY, 1956 — concluded 


BRANCH LIBRARIES 


MANHATTAN, continued 


Inwood _ = 2с 
ipe Square E 

acomb’s Bridge - - 
Muhlenberg* - - - 


RICHMOND 


‘Bookmobile No. 1 
Great Kills _ 

Huguenot Park _ 

New Dorp 

Port Richmond _ 

Princes Bay - 

St.George.  - 

South Beach - =~ - 
Stapleton - - 

Tod HU |. - - - 
Tottenville = 2 
West New Brighton - 
Extension Service _ - 


Ep o3! pagg 


SUBTOTALS = iz 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Bronx Reference Center . 
Library for the Blind .. 


Dp: ЖЕДЕ ЖЕ (ES ЫЕ Му 


Municipal Archives and Records Center 


Municipal Reference -_ 
Picture Collection -~ - 
Schomburg Collection - 


SUBTOTALS D Ju 


GRAND TOTALS _ 


poo: Uo) d) od E ко 1 


|o go! !. 


CUMULATIVE TOTALS — July, 1955- 


January, 1956 - 


* Branch closed. 
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HOME USE 
JUVENILE 








485 
856,384 








1,880,775 


HOME USE 
TOTAL 


81,422 
19,783 
2,728 
6,501 
19,853 
6,828 
5,023 
8,784 
19,872 
80,153 
16,026 
10,805 
25,468 
12,118 
11,187 
18,632 
1,984 


619,744 





6,958 
9,187 
873 
5,649 
10,838 
597 
15,494 
2,385 
6,888 
1,989 
8,880 
7,442 
490 


71,168 





10,808 
8,900 
48,497 


63,235 
1,155,582 








8,303,907 
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What’s in a Name? 


Authors and Their Pseudonyms 


Notes on an Exhibition from the Berg Collection E AS с 


Compiled by Joun D. Gorpan Vies аА 
TEN 


With an Introduction by JAnos Naproc 


INTRODUCTION 


HOSE who remember the proverbs of old Hungary will recall the 
saying, Névtelen gyermeknek anyja sem tudja a nevét.* The curiosity 
which prompted this sly bit of folk wisdom operates on a more sophisticated 
level to provoke an interest in pseudonyms. What's in a name? Is it the 
simple label of paternity that it seems on a title-page? Or is it a concealment 
behind which the knowing will detect a discretion, a mystery, even a family 
secret? Long ago my studies revealed what rich rewards English and Amer- 
ican literature provides for those whose curiosity acts like a literary geiger- 
counter. It was with delight, then, that I accepted the invitation of my new 
friend, the Curator of the Berg Collection, to provide a little introduction 
to the notes that he has made for this exhibition of pseudonymous books in 
the field of English and American literature. It is my privilege, too, to 
acknowledge the gracious assistance rendered me by my friends Beatrice 
Landskroner and Lola Szladits during my happy hours in the Berg Room. 
The books in this exhibition were selected for one reason only — because 
the name on each title-page is a pseudonym. If a pen-name was that of a great 
writer, so much the better, and pains have been taken to select as representa- 


ж It’s a wise mother who knows the real name of her child. 
[107] 
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tive examples as the resources of the Berg Collection and other collections 
of The New York Public Library allowed. Literary merit, however, as I 
frequently had to remind Dr. Gordan, could not be the criterion. By the 
same token the rarity of the book could not be a factor. Indeed, I am 
responsible for including among the exhibits examples that are not even 
first editions. Here are to be found writers of small literary interest and books 
that would not sell in the filléres kónyvsátrak on the Muzeum-kôrét. Yet 
the connoisseur will also find in the alphabetical arrangement of this exhibi- 
tion — that runs literally from A to Z — some of the great names of literature 
and some books prized by collectors. 

It is hoped that the discoveries which may ensue from reading Dr. Gor- 
dan’s notes will divert you. There will be the understandable complacency 
which knowing an identity in advance provides. This, you will agree, is 
elementary. More zest will come from arriving at the real name by means 
of the hints given in the notes. But the greatest pleasure will be given by 
unsuspected disclosures. Distinguished figures will be detected lurking 
behind obscure, forgotten pen-names. Names that have seemed undeniably 
real will be exposed as deceptions. The secrecy with which an author will 
slip from one pen-name to a second to a third or even more will perplex you. 
The duplicity with which two authors will pretend to be one, or contrariwise 
insinuate that they are three, will confound you. And frankly the prevalence 
of literary transvestitism will amaze you. 

But I am only wasting your time with this bill of fare when the dishes 
themselves are waiting. Jó étvágyat, as they say in Hungary. And do not spoil 
your appetite by consulting in advance the numbered key that can be found 
at the end. 

* * * 


А THE CATALOGUE 


The Strayed Reveller, and Other Poems. By А. London: B. Fellowes, 1849. 1 

Though the poem with which he won a univ prize had been published under his own name, 
the author of The Strayed Reveller chose to identify himself only as “A” in sending his first collec- 
tion of verse out into the world. The son of a famous headmaster of Rugby, he himself was for over 
a quarter of a century an inspector of schools. His reputation rests upon a small body of fine poetry 
and a mass of literary, philosophical and social criticism representative of the best nineteenth- 
century English thought. 

From the Berg Collection. 


Homeward: Songs by the Way. [By] A. E. Dublin: Whaley, 1894. 2 
When a proofreader could not read the pseudonym “оп” which he had signed to a paper, the 
Trish mystic who wrote Homeward: Songs by the Way assumed the pseudonym A.E. He never 
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wrote under any other name. Not only was he a poet and a painter who never sold but always gave 
away his paintings; he was also a founder of the Abbey Theatre, a worker for Home Rule and the 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society and an ardent Theosophist. 

From the Berg Collection. 


Sketches of Switzerland. By an American. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 

1836. 3 
The American who wrote Sketches of Switzerland was a militant citizen of the United States. 

Born shortly after the Revolution, he had a rugged independence and a strong preference for his 

own opinions. One of the most dominant of these — expressed frequently in his travel books, of 

which he wrote several after a seven years’ residence abroad — was that Americans should not 

imitate European customs. His novels about the American frontier brought him international fame. 
From the Berg Collection. 


Annals of the Parish; or, The Chronicle of Dalmailing, during the Ministry of the 
Rev. Micah Balwhidder, Written by Himself. Arranged and Edited by the Author 
of the Ayrshire Legatees. Philadelphia: M. Carey & Sons, 1821. 4 

The Scot who used the Rev. Micah Balwhidder as a pseudonym was not a clergyman but a 
traveler, lawyer, colonizer, editor, novelist, poet, biographer and essayist. Writing under many 
names as well as his own, he hid behind more than one ecclesiastical mask. He is most admired for 
his excellent portrayal of Scottish rural life and rural types. 

From the Berg Collection. 


The Long, Long Trail, a Western Story. By George Owen Baxter. New York: 
Chelsea House [1923] 5 


No more steady pipe-line to the pulps probably ever existed than the writer who signed himself 
here George Owen Baxter. It has been estimated that in the first twenty years of work he turned 
out some twenty-five million words. Every three weeks he produced the equivalent of a full-length 
book. And he always got the top rate per word paid by the pulps. 


The Seven Sleepers. By Francis Beeding. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 
1925. 6 


The work of Francis Beeding would probably not have existed but for the Permanent Secretariat 
of the League of Nations at Geneva. There the two Englishmen met who were to combine their 
abilities to write novels of criminal detection under the name of Beeding. One member of the team 
wrote books on the theater under his own name and additional mystery stories under the name of 
Christopher Haddon. The other, during the second World War, was the anonymous author of 
The Battle of Britain, an Air Ministry pamphlet known throughout the world. 


Poems. By Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. London: Aylott and Jones, 1846. 7 
The three remarkably gifted members of the same family who wrote under the pseudonym of 
Bell were, in their isolated lives, close in age and close in intimacy. The eldest, Currer, lived to 
be forty, but Ellis died at thirty and Acton at twenty-nine. The joint volume shown here was their 
first publication. All three are better known as novelists, however, than as poets. 
From the Berg Collection. 


Spring Tide, a Comedy in Three Acts. By George Billam and Peter Goldsmith. 
London, Toronto: William Heineman, Ltd. [1936] 8 

Of the two collaborators who wrote Spring Tide, one is a barrister who has lived much of his 
life in Australia and who is writing here under his own name. The other is a well-known a 


novelist and playwright, who has often visited America and written about it sometimes with affec- 
tion, sometimes with bluntness. For this play he used a pseudonym. 
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Josh Billings, Hiz Sayings. New York: Carleton, 1866. 9 


The rolling-stone who wrote in the character of Josh Billings rolled around New England, the 
West and New York State before he settled down as an auctioneer in Poughkeepsie. It was ap- 
parently the novelty which his phonetic spelling gave his crackerbox wisdom that boosted his work 
to success. His humor was typical of its period in American literature. 


The Beast Must Die. By Nicholas Blake. London: Published for The Crime Club 
by Collins [1938] 10 

The first story written by Nicholas Blake was undertaken to pay for mending a leak in the roof. 
Blake is the name used by an English poet of Irish birth who has found that detective fiction pays 
much better than poetry. 


Tamerlane and Other Poems. By a Bostonian. Boston: Calvin F. S. Thomas, 
1827. 11 


The author of Tamerlane, who was not a Bostonian in the usual sense of the word, though he had 
been born in that city, became the most brilliant poet, story-writer and critic that the South has 
ever produced. 

From the Berg Collection. 


The Viper of Milan: A Romance of Lombardy. By Marjorie Bowen. London: Alston 
Rivers, Ltd., 1908. 12 

Few authors produced books so prolifically as the writer who used the pseudonym Marjorie 
Bowen. Driven by the recollection of her early poverty, she exploited in a long run of historical 
novels what she called a “fund of invention, a fluent and easy style, a certain gift for color and 
drama,” 


Distressing Dialogues. By Nancy Boyd. With a Preface by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers [1924] 13 


Like Edna Millay, who in her brief “Preface” calls herself the “author’s earliest admirer,” N ancy 
Boyd is best known under her real name as a writer of poetry and especially as a fine sonneteer. 
From the Berg Collection. 


Sketches by “Boz,” Illustrative of Every-Day Life, and Every-Day People. London: 
John Macrone, 1836. 14 
This collection of sketches was the first book of the novelist who borrowed the pseudonym 
“Boz” from his youngest brother, to whom he had given it as a nickname. It can be traced back, 
deviously, to The Vicar of Wakefield. Two of his most famous novels were introduced to readers 
as the work of “Boz.” 
From the Berg Collection. 


The Seventh Man. By Max Brand. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1921, 15 


Max Brand was the pen-name of a man who had pen-names and to spare. À native of Seattle, 
he took advantage of his prolific output to live wherever he wished — in New York, in California, 
in Italy. His work is as well-known on the screen as on the printed page. 


' Peking Picnic. By Ann Bridge. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1932. 16 

Because of her husband’s service in the British Foreign Office, the author of Peking Picnic 

doubtless felt it would be diplomatic to use a pseudonym. A writer of Anglo-American parentage, 
she selects appropriately international themes for her novels. 
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Fables for the Holy Alliance, Rhymes on the Road, &c. &c. By Thomas Brown, the 
Younger. Philadelphia: E. Littell, 1823. 17 

The humorous Fables, of which an American edition is shown here, was published as by Thomas 
Brown, the Younger, because the poet who wrote it published work of quite a different kind under 


his own name. His best-kmown acknowledged poem was an Oriental romance which in popularity 
rivaled Byron and Scott. 


The Ballad of Reading Gaol. By C.3.3. London: Leonard Smithers, 1898. 18 


The author of The Ballad of Reading Gaol ied the third cell on the third landing of 
gallery C in Reading Gaol, to which he was sentenced on a morals charge. The poem grew out of 
the prison experience of this essayist, novelist, and playwright, who wrote what many consider 
the fasst "comedy for comedy's sake" in English. 

From the Berg Collection. 


Sylvie and Bruno. By Lewis Carroll. London and New York: Macmillan and Co. 
1889. 19 


Lewis Carroll is the name by which a shy mathematician, who was a bachelor, a deacon and an 
Oxford don, is known to readers of all ages and of all countries. This pseudonym he derived from 
his two first names. It has eclipsed his real name as completely as the books he wrote primarily for 
children have eclipsed his numerous mathematical treatises. 

From the Berg Collection. 


Frank Nelson in the Forecastle; or, The Sportsman’s Club among the Whalers. 
By Harry Castlemon. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co.; Cincinnati: R. W. 
Carroll & Co. [1876] (Frank Nelson Series) 20 


The man who wrote stories for boys under the [оош of Harry Castlemon was a rival їп 
popularity with Alger and Henty. The character of Frank Nelson, who dominates one of the most 
popular of Castlemon’s many series, was based upon the author himself as a boy in Buffalo. Castle- 
mon also used in his fiction his own experience on Northern gunboats on the Mississippi during 
the Civil War. His nephew is one of America’s most famous preachers. 


The Tamworth Reading Room. Letters on an Address Delivered by Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart. M. P. on the Establishment of a Reading Room at Tamworth. By Catho- 
licus. London: John Mortimer, 1841. 21 

The writer of this tract started bis career an Anglican clergyman and ended it a Roman Catholic 
cardinal. He was an important figure in a religious movement which, originating at Oxford Univer- 


sity, from which it took its name, soon involved all England. Preacher, moralist, educator and poet, 
Catholicus is the author of one of the most famous hymns in English, 


The Saint Goes West. Some Further Exploits of Simon Templar. [By] Leslie 
Charteris. Garden City, New York: Published for The Crime Club by Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc., 1942. 22 
Though the Saint is as familiar to movie-goers as to readers, few know that Leslie Charteris is 
a pseudonym for the son of a Chinese surgeon and an English mother. He was born in Singapore 
and has lived all over the world. In Malaya he inta eres at а Lae g, tin mining, gold 
rospecting and pearl fishing. In England he travele a sideshow, kept bar in a country inn 
td Pat professional bridge at a London club. x 


The Simple Life Limited. By Daniel Chaucer. London: John Lane, The Bodley 
Head; New York: John Lane Company, 1911. 23 


It was possibly a ү difficulty which arose from Me Pv be on with the new wife before he 
was off with the old caused the English author of The Simple Life Limited to assume the 
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pseudonym of Daniel Chaucer just at this time. He had already written more than thirty books 
under his real name before he began playing on the name of the famous poet Chaucer. After the 
first World War he changed his real last name, which was German in origin. 


Tales of My Landlord, Collected and Arranged by Jedediah Cleishbotham. Edin- 
burgh: Printed for William Blackwood, and John Murray, London, 1816. 24 

The author of Tales of My Landlord first won wide fame as a poet under his own name. A later 
serles of novels which he published anonymously achieved a popularity that has lasted to the 
present day. In addition, he was constantly writing under pseudonyms — Captain Clutterbuck, 
Lawrence Templeton, Crystal Croftangry, the Rev. Dr. Dryasdust and Peter Pattieson — to men- 
tion a few. For Tales of My Landlord he assumed the name of Jedediah Cleishbotham, “school- 
master and parish-clerk of Gandercleugh.” 

From the Berg Collection. 


Almayer's Folly, a Story of an Eastern River. By Joseph Conrad. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1895. 25 
Joseph’ Conrad, who sometimes thought of himself as “Pole, Catholic, gentleman,” used an 
abbreviation of his full name both in his private life as an English subject and in his public life 
as a writer. 
From the Berg Collection. 


The Poetical Works of Barry Cornwall. London: Printed for Henry Colburn and 
Co., 1822. 26 
The poet writing under the name of Barry Cornwall enjoyed one of the longest, most sociable 
lives in English letters: Byron was his schoolmate at Harrow and Thackeray dedicated Vanity Fair 
to him. Solicitor, playwright, biographer, editor as well as poet, he was for more than a quarter 
century a Commissioner of Lunacy. 
From the Berg Collection. 


Chronicles of the House of Borgia. By Frederick Baron Corvo. London: Grant 
Richards; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1901. 27 

Intellectually brilliant and emotionally unbalanced, the man who made a hobby of the Borgia 
family and wrote this erudite history was a disappointed candidate for the priesthood, a dis- 
appointed teacher, a disappointed author. He had a genius for quarrelling, sis he exercised 
upon all who befriended Ба. Though he claimed that the title Baron Согуо had been bestowed 
upon htm by an elderly English woman married to an Italian duke, it is generally considered an 
outright pseudonym. 

From the Berg Collection. 


In the Tennessee Mountains. By Charles Egbert Craddock. Boston and New York: 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1884. 98 
A frail, crippled spinster, whose real name sounds much like her home town in Tennessee, 

borrowed the pen-name of Charles Egbert Craddock from one of her own heroes in an early 

short story. Her reputation rests upon her use of the Cumberland Mountains country for local color. 
From the Berg Collection. 


The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. New-York: Printed by C. S. Van 
Winkle, 1819-1820. 29 

The American who used the pseudonym of Geo Crayon included in his Sketch Book essays 
about his own country and about England. Though he studied law and went into the Liverpool 
office of the family business, his heart was in writing. Making his headquarters in England, he gave 
most of his time to literary work. For four years he was a secretary of the U. S. Legation in London. 
When he returned to New York after a seventeen years’ absence, he had an international reputation 
as a writer. 

From the Berg Collection. 
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Confessions of Con. Cregan: The Irish Gil Blas. London: Wm. S. Orr and Co., 
n. d. 30 


The nineteenth-century author writing here under the name of Con. Cregan filled thirty-three 
volumes of fiction with material that for the most part breathes the spirit of Ireland. Ironically 
enough, he was of English descent on both sides of his family. 

From the Berg Collection. 


Poems. By Croaker, Croaker & Co. and Croaker, Jun. as Published in the Evening 
Post. New-York: Published for the Reader, 1819. 31 


This collection of poems is a collaboration not of three men, as the title suggests, but of two. 
One, studying to be a doctor, signed himself Croaker. The other, employed by a banker, called 
himself Croaker, Jun., though he was actually five years the senior. The pieces they wrote together 
they signed Croaker & Co. 

From the Berg Collection. 


House and Home Papers. By Christopher Crowfield. Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 
1865. 32 


For this early treatise on “how to achieve gracious living” the author, already well-known as 
a novelist, took the pseudonym Christopher Crowfield. House and Home Papers would have been 
out of place among the acknowledged work of a writer who was credited with having helped stir 
up feelings that led to a civil war. 


The Life and Strange Surprizing Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner. 
Written by Himself. London: Printed for W. Taylor, 1719. 33 


The Englishman who captured the imagination of the world with “Robinson Crusoe” was not 
writing кышу and he was not а mariner. Аз a young man he had fought on the wrong 
side in the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion and later probably acted as secret agent for the govern- 
ment in Scotland. Though he was a prolific pamphleteer, he found time to produce, in the guise 
of autobiographies, several novels of adventure which are masterpieces of realistic detail. 

From the Berg Collection, 


Legend. By Clemence Dane. London: William Heinemann, 1919. 34 


The pseudonym Clemence Dane was derived from the church of St. Clement Danes, one of the 
landmarks of the Strand in London. The author used experience gained as a school teacher and 
on the stage as material for novels and plays. In dramatized form Legend became A Bill of 
Divorcement, which brought fame to Katharine Cornell and later to Katharine Hepburn. 

From the Berg Collection. 


Movements in European History. By Lawrence H. Davison. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press [1922] 35 

Before publishing a book so much out of his field as this, the Englishman who wrote Movements 
in European History as Lawrence H. Davison had already written under his own name half a 


dozen novels, including three of his best known. He is also highly thought of as a poet and essayist. 
For some years he lived in the American Southwest, where he is now buried. 


Diary of a Provincial Lady. By E. M. Delafield. With a Preface by Mary Borden. 
New York, London: Harper & Brothers, 1931. 

Of noble Anglo-French риси and with a mother who had written widely under her married 
name, the creator of the Provincial Lady decided to avoid reflected glory by using a pseudonym. 


The one chosen suggested the French origin of the family and punned on the meaning of the 
family name. 
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Auntie Mame, an Irreverent Escapade in Biography. By Patrick Dennis. New 
York: Vanguard Press, Inc. [1955] 37 

Among the current best sellers is an irreverent escapade in biography called Auntie Mame. The 
author has a serious side too, ressed by the position he held until recently as promotion 
manager of Foreign Affairs. Possibly this accounts for his decision to conceal himself behind the 
pseudonym of Patrick Dennis. 


The Peacock Feather Murders. By Carter Dickson. New York: William Morrow 
& Co., 1937. 38 

The American who writes as Carter Dickson has lived for many years in England, has often 
produced better than two novels a year. His character Sir Henry Merivale, H. M. for short, is 
almost as well known a gentleman-sleuth as Sherlock Holmes. A recent authoritative biography of 
Conan Doyle is also to the credit of Dickson, who from boyhood has been an admirer of the master. 


Observations. By Mr. Dooley. New York: R. H7 Russell, 1902. 39 
Mr. Dooley, an imaginary Irish saloon keeper with a rich brogue, voiced the social opinions 
of a Chicago journalist who was for a time editor of Collier's. 
From the Berg Collection. 


A Letter to the People of Ireland. By M. B. Draper. Dublin: Printed and Sold by 
Thomas Hume, 1729. 40 
Disappointed in his struggles for political office, in his hopes for ecclesiastic preferment and in 
his relations with women, the author of this political pamphlet had the bitterest wit in English 
literature. Toward the end of his life he espoused the Irish cause and wrote a whole series of tracts, 
popularly called “Drapier’s Letters,” against English misrule in Ireland. 
From the Reserve Collection. 


Essay on Silence. [By] Fra Elbertus. [East Aurora, New York: The Roycrofters, 
n. d.] 41 

Once an “inspirational” figure in American life, the man signing himself Fra Elbertus established 
in 1895 a culture factory called the Roycroft Shop outside Buffalo. There he manufactured 
objets d'art and belles lettres like the suéde-bound Essay on Silence shown here. Perhaps some 


will think it indicative of Fra Elbertus’s contribution to the intellectual life of his time that all 
the pages in this little book are blank. With his second wife he died in the sinking of the Lusttanta. 


From the Heserce Collection. 


Elia. Essays Which Have Appeared under that Signature in the London Magazine. 
London: Printed for Taylor and Hessey, 1823. 42 
The essayist who made himself famous as Elia worked for thirty-three years as a clerk in the 
East India Company in London. Not only did he write under a pseudonym himself, but with his 
sister he produced several anonymous books for children. 
From the Berg Collection. 


Scenes of Clerical Life. By George Eliot. Edinburgh and London: William Black- 
wood and Sons, 1858. 43 


From the first appearance of work signed George Eliot there was keen speculation as to the 
identity of the author. Most readers were convinced, correctly, that it was a pseudonym. Many 
were sure it was a man; others equally sure it was a woman. Though the truth was soon known, 
the author became so identified with the pseudonym that it is still universally used. 


From the Berg Collection. 
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Introduction to Sally. By “Elizabeth.” Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co., 1926. 44 

A native of Australia and a cousin of Katherine Mansfield, “Elizabeth” took her pseudonym 
from the title of her first anonymous book, Elizabeth and Her German Garden. The material for 
this best seller she found in her life with her first husband, a great-great-nephew of Frederick the 
Great. Her second husband was an English earl. She was a successful novelist up to the time of 
her death. 


Letters from England. By Don Manuel Alvarez Espriella. Translated from the 
Spanish. Second Edition. London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees and Orme, 
1808. 45 

The Englishman who called himself Don Manuel-Alvarez Espriella had long been interested 
in Iberian civilization, had visited the Peninsula and had published his impressions in a vivid series 
of Letters. In Letters from England, in the guise of a Spanish traveler, he gave a similar set of 
impressions of his own country. Under his own name he was prolific, turning out dramas, poems, 
biographies and even a novel. 


Outlaw's Code. By Evan Evans. New York: Harper & Brothers [1932] 46 


Evan Evans is a pseudonym for the writer who under another pen-name is known as the 
creator of Dr. Kildare. 


Clif Faraday in Command, or, The Fight of his Life. By Ensign Clarke Fitch, 
U. S. N. [New York: Street & Smith] 1899. (True Blue; Stirring Stories of Naval 
Academy Life. No. 39) 47 
The boy — he was barely -one — who wrote this and other dime novels of naval adven- 
ture under the name of Ensign Clarke Fitch was the dson of an admiral. The stories were 
written to help pay his way through college, for his family had come down in the world. Doubtless 
his knowledge of poverty helped to make him a socialist. Early the author of a best selling novel 
g conditions in the Chicago stock yards, he achieved under his own name a fame rivaled 
by no other American socialist writer. 
From the Reserve Collsotion. 


The Deerstalkers: A Sporting Tale of the South-Western Counties. By Frank 
Forester. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers [1843] 48 

The author of The Deerstalkers was an Englishman, the grandson of an earl, who emigrated 
to the United States when he was twenty-four years old. Using his aristocratic connections for 
their romantic effect, he wrote historical fiction under his own name and sporting books under 
the name of Frank Forester. The romancer is forgotten but Frank Forester is still a favorite with 
readers of sporting literature. 

From the Reserve Collection. 


St. Irvyne; or, The Rosicrucian: A Romance. By a Gentleman of the University of 
Oxford. London: Printed for J. J. Stockdale, 1811. 49 
Though the gentleman of the University of Oxford had published his first romance the year 
before at the age of eighteen, he did not continue to write fiction. In the next eleven years, before 
his accidental death by drowning, he wrote some of the finest poetry in English, 
From the Berg Collection. 


Modern Painters. By a Graduate of Oxford. Third Edition. Revised by the Author. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co., 1846. 50 

This graduate of Oxford, who became the foremost authority on art of his time, was twice 
involved in notorious lawsuits: once when his wife obtained a decree of nullification of their 
marriage and again when he was required to pay damages of a farthing to an American artist 
whose work he had criticized. 
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Hike and the Aeroplane. By Tom Graham. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany [1912] 51 
Hike and the Aeroplane, one of the earliest boy’s books about aviation, was the first novel of 
a man with red hair who satirized much of American life in his later fiction. He was the first 
American to receive the Nobel Prize for Literature. 
From the Reserve Collection. 


The Heavenly Twins, By Sarah Grand. London: William Heinemann, 1893. 52 


The author of The Н Twins, which was a best seller of the "Nineties, achieved wide 
notoriety as a novelist under the pseudonym Sarah Grand. Later under her married name she 
entered politics and was repeatedly Mayor of the city of Bath, England. 

From the Berg Collection. 


Adventures in Contentment. By David Grayson. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Company, 1907. 


This winner of the Pulitzer Prize — for his biography of Woodrow Wilson — wrote simul- 
taneously as David Grayson and under his own name. Despite the popularity of such collections 
of essays as Adventures in Contentment and his prominence in the world of journalism, he kept 
his identity a secret until forced to reveal by the claims of impostors. 

From the Berg Collection. 


Cobwebs from an Empty Skull. By Dod Grile. London and New York: George 
Routledge and Sons, 1874, 54 


Long before he achieved fame as one of the great American short story writers, the author of 
Cobwebs m an гары Skull published three books under Ње pseudonym of Dod Grile. In his 
seventies he disappeared — deliberately — Into Mexico, and the circumstances of his death are 

own. 

From the Berg Collection. 


Travels into Several Remote Nations of the World. In Four Parts. By Lemuel 
Gulliver. London: Printed for Benj. Motte, 1726. 55 


Lemuel Gulliver, “first a surgeon and then a captain of several ships,” was not the real name 
of the author of the book universally known as “Gulliver’s Travels.” This satire at the expense 
of human pettiness, meanness and stupidity is mistakenly thought of as a child’s book by those 
who forget that the clergyman who wrote it was the greatest satirist England has ever produced. 

From the Berg Collection. 


Alone. By Marion Harland, of Richmond, Virginia. Nineteenth Thousand. New 
York: J. C. Derby; Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co., Cincinnati: H. W. Derby, 
1856. 56 


When Marion Harland began writing fiction, it was hardly proper that a Virginia lady should 
publish under her own name, With Alone, her first novel, she began using this pseudonym and 
she continued to use it with her treatises on home economics, including her famous National 
Cook Book. Her son, with whom she collaborated, achieved fame in his own right, particularly 
with his stories about animals. 


Pistols for Two. By Owen Hatteras. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1917. 57 


A biographical experiment dealing with George Jean Nathan and H. L. Mencken, Pistols for Two 
was a collaboration by two magazine editors who were just as famous as the men they were 
writing about. 

From the Berg Collection. 
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Cabbages and Kings. By О. Henry. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co., 1904. 58 


The stories in Cabbages and Kings are laid in Latin America. Thither the author had foolishly 
fled when summoned to stand trial for the alleged embezzlement of $1,000 from an Austin bank 
in which he had been teller. When he returned to the United States on account of his wife’s 
illness, he received a prison sentence of five years. After prison he settled in New York and hid 
his identity behind the pseudonym O. Henry. 

From the Berg Collection. 


The Thing at Their Heels. By Harrington Hext. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1923. 59 
Harrington Heat is the pseudonym used for his detective novels by an Englishman who has 


written voluminously under his own name. His best known serious work is a series of regional 
novels laid in Dartmoor. 


The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham. By John Oliver Hobbes. London: 

Henry & Co., 1895. 60 
Though born in the United States, the author of The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham 

lived in England from the age of one, A musician and a playwright as well as a writer of fiction, 

John Oliver Hobbes made an unhappy marriage and later joined the Roman Catholic Church. 
From the Berg Collection. 


Saxe Holm’s Stories. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co., 1874. 61 


It was grief at the death of her first husband that made a writer of the woman who wrote as 
Saxe Holm. Later it was indignation at the treatment of the American Indian that moved her to 
write, under cover of her initials, the romance by which she is best known, Ramona. 


Waltz: An Apostrophic Hymn. By Horace Hornem, Esq. London: Printed by 
S. Gosnell for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 1813. 62 
The author of Waltz had only recently awakened one morning to find himself famous on account 
of a long poem dealing with his Continental travels. Though a notorious lady-killer, he intensely 
disliked waltzing — perhaps because he was a little lame — and may have selected the pseudonym 
Hornem as a warning to the husbands of waltzing wives. 
From the Berg Collection. 


The Ingoldsby Legends, or, Mirth and Marvels. By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esquire. 
London: Richard Bentley, 1840. 63 
The various series of The Ingoldsby Legends were almost the only production of a clergyman 
who was more of a figure in the mid-nineteenth century London publishing world than he was 
in the Church. 
From the Berg Collection. 


Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities; or, The Hunting, Shooting, Racing, Driving, Sailing, 
Eating, Eccentric, and Extravagant Exploits of that Renowned Sporting Citizen, 
Mr. John Jorrocks, of St. Botolph Lane and Great Coram Street. London: Walter 
Spiers, 1838. 64 

The writer who concealed his identity behind his creation, John Jorrocks the sporting grocer, 
was born a country gentleman and trained for the law. A good horseman, he became the most 
popular sporting novelist of the nineteanth century. 

From the Berg Collection. 
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The Daffodil Murderer, Being the Chantrey Prize Poem. By Saul Kain. [London] 

John Richmond Ltd., 1913. 65 
This burlesque of John Masefield’s colloquial manner and of prize poems — ^ ‘the С 

Prize for E is a beautiful dream" — was an early production of one of the principal poets 


and novelists ot the first World War, a pacifist in uniform who threw away his Military Cross. 
From the Berg Collection. 


The Orpheus C. Kerr Papers. New York: Blakeman & Mason, 1862. 66 
À journalist who amused the North during the Civil War, Orpheus C. Kerr found his pseudon 
and much of his humor in the office-seekers who swarmed in Washington at the time of Lincoln's 
first inauguration. Mr. Kerr had the courage to marry the much-married Adah Isaacs Menken, 
the vamp of the mid-nineteenth century, who not only looked well in fleshings but could talk 
well in the company of men like Dickens, Rossetti and Swinburne. 

From the Berg Collection. 


À History of New York, from the Beginning of the World to the End of the Dutch 
Dynasty. By Diedrich Knickerbocker. New York: Published by Inskeep & Brad- 
ford; Philadelphia: Bradford & Inskeep; Boston: Wm. M'Ilhenney; Baltimore: 
Coale & Thomas; Charleston: Morford, Willington, & Co., 1809. 67 

The young New Yorker who produced this burlesque history as the work of Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker later wrote serious studies of George Washington, Christopher Columbus and of Spanish 
history, for which he was rewarded by being made American Minister to Madrid. 

From the Berg Collection. 


Spectra, a Book of Poetic Experiments. By Anne Knish and Emanuel Morgan. New 
York: Mitchell Kennerley, 1916. 68 


Anne Knish and Emanuel Morgan were the names assumed by two American poets, both Har- 
vard men, in offering this burlesque of "advanced poetry" to a public which for a time accepted 
the volume as genuine. Anne Knish is now dead but Emanuel Morgan is living in New Mexico. 


Salmagundi; or, The Whim-Whams and Opinions of Launcelot Langstaff, Esq. 
and Others. New-York: Printed & Published by D. Longworth, 1808. 69 


Two brothers and the brother-in-law of the elder used to hold convivial meetings with their 
frlends at Cockloft Hall, the home of Gouverneur Kemble on the Passaic River, and at the taverns 
of New York City. From these spirited occasions grew the series of essays, issued irregularly in 
twenty parts — in imitation of the Spectator — as from the pen of Launcelot Langstaff, Esq. 
and others. 

From the Berg Collection, 


Religious Discourses. By a Layman. London: Henry Colburn, 1828. 70 
The Scot who wrote these religious essays is thought of as a man of the highest moral character 
but not as a religious thinker. Upon the failure of an Edinburgh publishing house with which 
he was financially connected and which publie his own work, he was ruined but undertook to 
pay off habilities of some £125,000. His fame rests upon the poems and novels in which he recon- 
structed the romantic past of England and Scotland. 
From the Berg Collection. 


What Dreams May Come, a Romance. By Frank Lin. Chicago, New York, and 
San Francisco: Belford, Clarke and Co. [1888] 71 


The pseudonym Frank Lin was derived by splitting a middle name. It was used in no other 
book except this maiden effort, which the author ded ad as “worthless.” The later novels, which 
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bear Frank Lin’s real name, are frequently concerned with California and especially San Fran- 
cisco, though The Conqueror, the most popular, is about Alexander Hamilton. 


The Poetical Works of the Late Thomas Little, Esq. New-York: Published by D. 
Longworth, 1807. 72 
The Poetical Works of the Late Thomas Little was written by a very much alive young Irishman 
to help pay off the debts in which his social success in London had involved him. He became a 
close friend of Byron and was involved in the burning of the manuscript of the latter's memoirs. 
Later he edited Byron’s Works in seventeen volumes. 
From the Reserve Collection. 


Swallow Barn, or, A Sojourn in the Old Dominion. [By Mark Littleton] Phila- 
delphia: Carey & Lea, 1832. 73 

Though the dedication to Stoallow Barn proclaims the book to be the “first-fruit” of Mark Little- 
ton, the statement is not to be taken literally. It was the second book publication of a writer whose 
father was Irish and mother a Virginian. As a native of Baltimore and active in politics, he was 
able to see both the Northern and Southern points of view and to attempt to reconcile differences 
before and after the Civil War. Swallow Barn is considered an idealized picture of ante bellum 


life in Virginia. 


From the Berg Collection. 


/ 
Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon. Edited by Harry Lorrequer. Dublin: Wil- 
liam Curry, Jun. and Company; Edinburgh: Fraser and Crawford; London: W. S. 
Orr and Company, 1841. 74 

Charles O’Malley was the most popular novel of Irish life by the doctor who wrote under the 


name of Harry Lorrequer and other pseudonyms. 
From the Berg Collection. 


Lions and Lambs by Low. With Interpretations by ‘Lynx.’ London: Jonathan 
Cape [1928] 75 
The sharp-eyed and sharp-tongued Lynx who set down these vivid character sketches is, under 
another pseudonym, a prominent English novelist and journalist, perhaps best known to American 
readers for articles in the New Yorker on the treason trials. 
From the Berg Collection. 


The Sin-Eater and Other Tales. By Fiona Macleod. Edinburgh: Patrick Geddes & 
Colleagues; Chicago: Stone & Kimball [1895] 76 
The secret of Fiona Macleod’s identity was so well kept that her name appeared in Who's Who, 
where her fondness for “boating, hill-climbing, and listening” were stressed. Meanwhile the author 
who used the pseudonym was turning out signed novels and collections of essays and of verses 
quite different from Fiona’s Celtic effusions. 
From the Berg Collection. 


The History of Sir Richard Calmady, a Romance. By Lucas Malet. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 1901. 77 

Blessed and burdened with a father and two uncles of high literary reputation, the author of 
The History of Sir Richard Calmady doubtless adopted the pseudonym Lucas Malet to avoid 
family comparisons, The Lucas Malet novels were daring for their late Victorian day in dealing 
with so-called unpleasant situations. 
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The Garden ve and Other Stories. By Katherine Mansfield. London, Bombay, 
Sydney: Constable & Company Limited [1922] 78 

Katherine Mansfield was the pseudonym used by the New Zealand girl who became the most 
famous writer of short stories of her generation. She adapted her given name to make her pen-name 


and by it she is still universally known. 
From the Berg Collection. 


The Looking-Glass, a True History of the Early Years of an Artist. By Theophilus 
Marcliffe. London: Printed for Thomas Hodgkins, at the Juvenile Library, 
1805. 79 

This book for children was about a remarkable Irish artist, William Mulready, who had told 
his story to the man who here signed himself Theophilus Marcliffe. Under his real name, Marcliffe 
had written one of the great erg treatises of the eighteenth century and one of its great thesis 
novels. To support the flve children who were dependent upon him he wrote juveniles — mostly 


under the name of Baldwin — for his second wife's struggling publishing business. 
From the Berg Collection. 


The Castle of Otranto, a Story. Translated by William Marshal, Gent. from the 
Original Italian of Onuphrio Muralto, Canon of the Church of St. Nicholas at 
Otranto. London: Printed for Tho. Lownds, 1765. 80 


The author of The Castle of Otranto, the novel which started the still flourisbing school of 
mystery and terror in fiction, hid behind a double disguise — Canon Muralto and William 
Marshal. In reality he was an English nobleman who was so infatuated with the Gothic in every 
form that he transformed his house outside London into a medieval castle. He is now remembered 
more for his powers as a letter writer than as a novelist. 

From the Berg Collection. 


Reveries of a Bachelor: or, A Book of the Heart. By Ik. Marvel. New York: Baker 
& Scribner, 1850. 81 


Yt was Revertes of a Bachelor that catapulted to fame the tubercular journalist who had long 
been writing under the pseudonym of Ik Marvel. Shortly after this success he married a Southerner 
and fathered twelve children. A Yale graduate, he was a trustee and lecturer at his university 
later in life. 

From the Berg Collection. 


Lucile. By Owen Meredith. London: Chapman and Hall, 1860. 82 


The only son of a baron who was also a well-known novelist, the autbor of Lucile took the 
pseudonym of Owen Meredith to avoid trading on his father's reputation. He was a diplomat as 
well as a poet and was created an earl for his services as Viceroy of India. 

From the Berg Collection. 


An Index to Mankind: or, Maxims Selected from the Wits of All Nations. By 
Mrs. Mary Midnight. London: Printed for T. Carnan, at Mr. Newbery's, 1751. 83 


The career of the poet who here called himself Mrs. Mary Midnight was disappointing and 
distressing. Sent to Cambridge University through the patronage of a duchess, the: protégé of 
Pope, Gray and Dr. Johnson, he was forced by extravagance, laziness and incipient madness to 
such Grub Street tasks as turning out the Midwife: or, Old Woman's Magazine under the pseudo- 
nym of Mrs. Mary Midnight. It was during his confinement in an asylum that he conceived his 
great religious poem, A Song to David. 

From the Berg Collection. 


Ekkoes from Kentucky. By Petroleum V. Nasby. Boston: Lee and Shepard, 
1868. 84 


The humorists of mid-nineteenth century America delighted in using pseudonyms, and among 
these was Petroleum Vesuvius Nasby, who sometimes described himself as “late pastor uv the 
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Church uv the New Dispensation" and sometimes as “Р. M. at Confedrit X Roads (wich is in 
the State uv Kentucky ).” Nasby, a dissolute illiterate, is pictured as a Confederate sympathizer 
in order to disparage the Southern cause. Needless to say the journalist who created him was a 
Northerner. 


Unprofessional Tales. By Normyx. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1901. 85 
This collection of tales, his first, was signed Normyx by a man who had already published several 
zoological studies. Later, under his own name he wrote much, both in fiction and in travel book 
form, about Southern Italy and the islands off its coast. 
From the Berg Collection. 


The Story of the Irish Citizen Army. By P. O Cathasaigh. Dublin and London: 
Maunsel & Co., Ltd., 1919. 86 

The youngest of a large poverty-stricken Dublin family, the author of The S of the Irish 
Citizen Army worked as a boy in a hardware store for ten hours a day at four shillings a week. 
An ardent Sinn Feiner, an organizer of the Irish Citizen Army, he had earned his right to revo- 
lutionary opinions the hard. way. In the process he аш a knowledge of the Irish character 
and a command of the English language that have made him one of the great dramatists of the 
twentieth century. O Cathasaigh is the Gaelic form of the playwright’s name. 


Cornelius ODowd upon Men and Women and Other Things in General. Edin- 
burgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons, 1864. 87 
Cornelius O'Dowd, who published his opinions of men, women and things in general in a series 
of three volumes, was a pseudonym used by the writer who made a success of the Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine and became its editor. To him Thackeray dedicated his Irish Sketch-Book. 
From the Berg Collection. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. By an Old Boy. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co., 
1857. 88 


The creator of Tom Brown was a lawyer and an earnest believer in sport, in socialism and in 
the “muscularity” of Christianity. In 1879 he helped found a cooperative community called Rugby 
— after his own and Tom Brown's school — in Tennessee, 

From the Berg Collection. 


Out West; or, Roughing it on the Great Lakes. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard; New York: Charles T. Dillingham, 1877. (The Great Western Series) 89 


In the second half of the last century there was no more popular writer for boys and girls than 
the school teacher who signed his books Oliver Optic. A man of little schooling himself but keenly 
interested in education, he made the vivid narrative of his tales carry the educational and moral 
burden of his stories. It is estimated that he turned out one hundred and sixteen full length books 
and some thousand short stories. 

From the Berg Collection. 


Nineteen Eighty-Four, a Novel. By George Orwell. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company [1949] 90 


The pseudonym George Orwell has become so fully associated with the man who used it that 
his real name is generally unknown, even to his admirers. 


Strathmore, a Romance. By Ouida. London: Chapman and Hall, 1865. 91 


Always a weaver of romances, the author of Strathmore ornamented her family name with the 
aristocratic particle originally lacking. All her novels of guardsmen and great ladies, bohemians 
and plutocrats appeared ju fo the nom de plume which came from a childish mispronunciation 
of her Christian name. 

From the Berg Collection. 
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The Horatian Canons of Friendship. Being the Third Satire of the First Book of 
Horace Imitated. By Ebenezer Pentweazle, of Truro in the County of Cornwall, 
Esq. London: Printed for the Author, and Sold by J. Newbery, 1750. 92 

The young poet signing himself Ebenezer Pentweazle gave considerable promise in early life. 
The Horattan Canons of Friendshtp is a typical mid-eighteenth century exercise in satire. Though 
the promise was never fulfilled and his life ended disastrously, before his death Ebenezer Pent- 
weazle did publish under his own name a great religious poem. 

From the Berg Collection. 


So Great a Man. By David Pilgrim. New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 
1937. 93 

The two Englishmen who wrote together under the name of David Pilgrim had already gained 
a reputation among detective-story readers for their collaborations under another pseudonym. 
As David Pilgrim their specialty was historical fiction and their special period of history the 
Napoleonic era. 


General Crack. By George Preedy. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1928. 94 

The name George Preedy was assumed by an ren writer who, having already written many 
historical novels under another pseudonym, doubtless felt readers would be more attracted to 
work which they thought was by someone else. 


All the Voyages Round the World, from the First by Magellan in 1520, to that of 
Krusenstern in 1807. Now First Collected by Captain Samuel Prior. London: For 
Sir Richard Phillips and Co., 1820. 95 

Captain Samuel Prior was a pseudonym used by a Scotch writer, primarily remembered for his 
novels, who from an early age had an interest in ships and distant countries, traveling at one time 


in the Near East with Byron. Later he worked for a while for the Canada Company, visited Canada 
and helped to found the town of Guelph in Ontario. 


The Dutch Shoe Mystery, a Problem in Deduction. By Ellery Queen. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1931. 96 


It was the accident of winning a detective-story prize contest that started Ellery Queen on his 
career as a writer. Mr. Queen was in reality two young men, cousins, one an art ctor ina 
New York advertising agency, the other a publicity writer for a motion picture company. At one 
time they successfully protected their secret— and publicized their work — by attending 
autographing parties, turn and turn about, hidden behind a black mask. 


Songs of Childhood. By Walter Ramal. London, New York and Bombay: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1902. 97 
Although this poet used the pseudonym Walter Ramal (an incomplete anagram) for his early 
ublications, including his first collection of poems, Songs of Childhood, he is known toda: oy 
b his real name. His work is at its most imaginative in poems written about the world of chil 
From the Berg Collection. 


Maurice Guest. By Henry Handel Richardson. [Revised Edition] New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc. [1930] 98 

Henry Handel Richardson was the pen-name taken by an Australian who gave up as hopeless 
an ambition to become a concert pianist and who turned to writing instead. Richardson's adult 
life was spent almost entirely in England. In addition to Maurice Guest, a trilogy entitled The 
Fortunes of Richard M was issued under the same pseudonym and favorably compared with 
the work of Romain Rolland and Thomas Mann. 
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Gin and Bitters. By A. Riposte. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Incorporated 
[1931] 99 

“A novel about a novelist who writes novels about other novelists,” says the dust jacket. Gosstp 
says that Gin and Bitters is a satirical riposte to Cakes and Ale by Somerset Maugham, which 
supposedly satirizes Thomas Hardy and Hugh Walpole. The thrust went home so effectively 
that the author was prevented from publishing Gin and Bitters in England. 

A. Riposte is a pseudonym for Elinor Mordaunt, and Elinor Mordaunt is itself a pseudonym. 
'The author behind the pseudonym is English and has lived all over the world — and written 
about it. 

From the Berg Collection. 


Memoirs of Captain Rock, the Celebrated Irish Chieftain, with Some Account of 
his Ancestors. Written by Himself. Philadelphia: H. C. Carey & I. Lea, 1824. 100 


The man who here used the pseudonym Captain Rock wrote poetry under his real name and 
lived little of his adult life in Ireland. But in the Memoirs, which is in prose, he gave an amusing 
but telling account of English misgovernment in his native land. An American edition is here 


displayed. 


'The Mask of Fu Manchu. By Sax Rohmer. Published for The Crime Club, Inc. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1932. 101 


It was in 1918 that the first of the novels dealing with the insidious, the sinister, the devilish 
Dr. Fu Manchu was offered the public by Sax Rohmer. The Irishman who assumed this rather 
mysterious pen-name had already tried his hand unsuccessfully at finance and journalism. The 
exotic and occult had always fascinated him, and he turned this interest to good account in his 
fiction. 


The Tragedy of X, a Drury Lane Mystery. By Barnaby Ross. New York: Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1932. 102 


Mr. Drury Lane, the aged Shakespearean actor who is also a master sleuth, is the unique creation 
of Bamaby Ross. The name Barnaby Ross is itself the creation of a pair of detective-story writers 
who had already been using another pseudonym. For years they kept their own identities and the 
connection between their noms de plume a secret, but now the novels about Drury Lane are 
being reissued under the earlier pseudonym. 


House Party. [By] Virginia Rowans. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
[1954] 103 


The author of House Party, who held a responsible position with a highly serious organization, 
attempted to break into the light-fiction market first under the pseudonym of Virginia Rowans. 
Miss Rowans had only a moderate success, but with a second pseudonym, to be found in this 
exhibition, the author hit the jackpot. 


Poems, Supposed to have been Written at Bristol in the 15th Century. By Thomas 
Rowley. Cambridge: Printed by B. Flower for the Editor, n. d. 104 


Thomas Rowley was a pseudonym which its creator hoped would be accepted as the real name 
of a poet. It was used by a young boy in his teens who existed in Bristol, England, but who lived 
in the fifteenth century. For this medieval world of the imagination he created a poet-priest, 
Thomas Rowley, and wrote Rowley's poems in a language imitative of Chaucer's. His failure to 
find acceptance for this work and to make his way in London, where he had gone to seek his 
fortune, led to his suicide before he was eighteen. 

From the Berg Collection. 
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Poor Richard Improved: Being an Almanack . . . for the Year of Our Lord 1757. 
By Richard Saunders, Philom. Philadelphia: Printed and Sold by B. Franklin, and 
D. Hall [1756] 105 


Under his real name, Richard Saunders established one of the American ideals — that of the 
poor youth who by imagination and industry achieves wealth and high place in the counsels and 
public benefactions of the land. “Poor Richard’s Almanack,” as it is popularly called, ran from 
1788 through 1758 under his guidance. The name Richard Saunders may have been borrowed 
from an actual English astrologer of the preceding century; “philom” or filomath means a lover 
of learning, a student of mathematics or allied sciences. Philadelphia takes pride of place as the 
city of the American Richard Saunders’ maturity, but this great patriot belongs to the nation. 

From the Reserve Collection. 


Quodlibet: Containing Some Annals Thereof, with an Authentic Account of the 
Origin and Growth of the Borough and the Sayings and Doings of Sundry of the 
Townspeople. Edited by Solomon Secondthoughts, Schoolmaster. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Blanchard, 1840. 106 


Solomon Secondthoughts, Schoolmaster, was in actuality a lawyer, a successful novelist and 
a Whig politician. Quodlibet, or any town you please, was a political satire that delighted his 
party. During the troubled days before the Civil War he did what he could to prevent secession. 


The Author’s Farce; and the Pleasures of the Town. As Acted at the Theatre in the 
Hay-Market. Written by Scriblerus Secundus. London: Printed for J. Roberts, 
1730. 107 


In the neo-classical period of English literature the dog-Latin pseudonym Scriblerus, in various 
combinations, was highly fashionable. The man who here calls himself Scriblerus Secundus began 
his literary career in the theater but today is remembered as one of the great English novelists. 
He was also a lawyer and a justice of the peace. 


The Townsman [By] John Sedges. New York: The John Day Company [1945] 
108 


It is perhaps natural that a writer whose novels about China are world-famous and who has 
won the Nobel Prize for Literature should adopt a pseudonym for work of a different kind, The 
novels by John Sedges, of which this is the first, deal with life in the United States from the time 
of the Civil War to the present. 


Mr. William Shakespeares Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published accord- 


ing to the true Originall Copies. The second Impression. London: Printed by Tho. 
Cotes, for Robert Allot, 1632. 109 


Perhaps the bitterest literary battle now raging in the world centers around the contention that 
the name William Shakespeare was a pseudonym. For at least a hundred years there have been 
many identifications of the “true” author of the comedies, histories and tragedies. Some believe 
the plays were the work of a secret weep headed by Sir Walter Raleigh, of which Sir Francis 
Bacon, the Earl of Oxford, Lord Paget and Lord Buckhurst were members. First-string individual 
contestants have been Bacon, Sir Philip Sidney, the third Earl of Southampton, the sixth Earl of 
Derby, the eighth Lord Mountjoy, the fifteenth Earl of Rutland, and the seventeenth Earl of 
Orford. At the moment the most publicized candidate is Christopher Marlowe. Second-string 
pretenders include Barnabe Barnes, Robert Burton, Sir Edward Dyer, Thomas Nash, George 
Peele, Lady Mary Pembroke, Sir William Shapleigh, Sir Anthony Shirley, Spenser’s “Willy” 
(from his “Tears of the Muses”) and the Walsin . Yet there are still those who believe, in the 
words of the schoolboy, that “Shakespeare did not write his plays; it was another man of the 
same name. 

From the Berg Collection. 
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Lucile Cléry, a Woman of Intrigue. By Joseph Shearing. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers, 1932. 110 


The writer who used the name Joseph Shearing wrote under two other pseudonyms to be found 
in this exhibition as well as at least two — Robert Paye and John Winch — not here represented. 


From the Four Winds. By John Sinjohn. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1897. 111 
There were four books bearing the pseudonym John Sinjohn which preceded the revelation of 
the writer’s real name. It was a name he was to make famous by a series of related novels dealing 
with English life in the late Victorian era. 
From the Berg Collection. 


Maggie, a Girl of the Streets. (A Story of New York). By Johnston Smith. Copy- 
righted. n. p., n. d. 113 
Though the American who called таб horon Smith died before he was thirty, Һе lived 
long enough to achieve international fame in his own name. His best known novel, written before 
he had had any personal knowledge of warfare, is a graphic description of a soldier’s emotions 
in battle. 
From the Berg Collection. 


Sunday under Three Heads. By Timothy Sparks. London: Chapman and Hall, 


1836. 113 
The author of this attack on Sunday blue laws never reprinted it under his own name, which 
his novels were soon to make famous throughout the entire world. 
From the Berg Collection. 


Mrs. Miniver. [By] Jan Struther. London: Chatto and Windus, 1939. 114 


The creator of Mrs. Miniver, a character equally well-known to readers and movie-goers, 
decided to take a pseudonym because her mother and her mother-in-law were both writing under 
the family names. By a little deft combining and dividing of the elements of her maiden name 
she created Jan Struther. 


Sartor Resartus; the Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdróckh. London: Saunders 
and Otley, 1838. 115 


Herr Diogenes Teufelsdróckh, a Scot much influenced by German thought, went on to write 
under his true name historical studies of such diverse fi as Oliver Cromwell and Frederick 
the Great. By an unfortunate accident the first volume of the only manuscript of his greatest his- 
torical study was destroyed while a friend was reading it. It had to be rewritten from memory. 

From the Berg Collection. 


Knitters in the Sun. By Octave Thanet. Boston and New York: Houghton, Мі іп 
and Company, 1887. 116 


Though of Colonial Massachusetts stock, the woman who wrote under the name of Octave 
Thanet lived most of her life in Arkansas and Jowa. The latter states provided her with the atmos- 
here and characters out of which she created her novels and short stories, She was one of the 
leading local color or regional writers. 
From the Berg Collection. 


Comic Tales and Sketches. Edited and Illustrated by Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 


London: Hugh Conningham, 1841. 117 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh — long before he achieved fame as a novelist under his real name — 

published two other collections of sketches, The Paris Sketch Book and The Irish Sketch-Book. 
From the Berg Collection. 
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Tales of the Trains: Being Some Chapters of Railroad Romance. By Tilbury Tramp, 
Queen’s Messenger. London: Wm. S. Orr & Co.; Dublin: Wm. Curry & Co., 
1845. 118 
The man who here called himself Tilbury Tramp was not a queen’s messenger but Her Majesty’s 
Consul first at Spezia and later at Trieste. A prolific writer, he hid his identity behind more than 
one pseudonym. 
From the Berg Collection. 


Murder at School, a Detective Fantasia. By Glen Trevor. London: Ernest Benn 
Limited [1931] 119 


In 1944 there was launched a carrier of the United States Navy which was called not, as usual, 
after a battle but after an imaginary country found in a novel. The novel had been a best seller 
and was signed with the real name of the man who had published Murder at School under the 
pseudonym of Glen Trevor. 

From the Berg Collection. 


The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County, and Other Sketches. By Mark 
Twain. New-York: C. H. Webb, 1867. 120 


The author of The Celebrated Jumping Frog derived his pseudonym from the term for two 
fathoms used on the Mississippi River, on which he was a pilot in the 1850s and about which he 
wrote one of his most fascinating books. 

From the Berg Collection. 


Poems. By Two Brothers. London: Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, and J. 
and J. Jackson, Louth, 1827. 121 


This volume of poems was the combined effort of three, not two, brothers. All three were 
poetically gifted but the youngest surpassed his elders. The oldest lived most of his adult life in 
Florence. The middle brother, who was a clergyman, changed his last name to Turner upon in- 
heriting а small property. The youngest brother became poet laureate. 

From the Berg Collection. 


1888. 


The two wits who collaborated as Two Wags were well-known figures in New York at the 
turn of the century. The elder was a professor at Columbia as well as a poet who wrote under 
the pen-name of Felix Carmen. The younger was an editor and lecturer as well as a writer and, 
pseudonym mad, wrote under the names of Anne Warrin Witherup, Bunny, the Old Man of 
the Mountain, Gaston V. Drake, Horace Dodd Gastit, Blakeney Gray, Wilberforce Jenkins, Jake, 
A. Sufferan Mann, Periwinkle Podmore and T. Carlyle Smith. 


New Waggings of Old Tales. By Two Wags. Boston: Ticknor and Company, 
122 


Escape [By] Ethel Vance. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1939. 123 


It is not often that a writer already well-known by her real name adopts a pseudonym for such 
dramatic reasons as did the author of Escape. Because of its anti-Nazi spirit and because the 
author's daughter, then married to a Hungarian nobleman, was in Axis territory, Escape carries 
the name Ethel Vance on the title-page. 


The Benson Murder Case, a Philo Vance Story. By S. S. Van Dine. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 124 


The Benson Murder Case was announced by the publishers as the first of “The Philo Vance 
Series.” It was also the first work to carry the pseudonym S. S. Van Dine, and both names im- 
mediately became famous. Its successor, The Canary Murder Case, broke all existing sales records 
for detective fiction and was at once translated into seven languages. Under his real name Mr. Van 
Dine had previously published, with mild success, poetry, a novel, books of essays and art criticism. 
He also edited the Smart Set prior to Mencken and Nathan. 
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Flore et Zephyr. Par Théophile Wagstaff. London: J. Mitchell, 1836. 125 
The creator of Flore et Zephyr, who became the rival of “Boz” as a novelist, first planned 
a career as an illustrator. Indeed, soon after the publication of these satirical lithographs, Théo- 
phile Wagstaff applied to “Boz” to illustrate the нег first novel — and was г 
From the Berg Collection. 


Artemus Ward His Book. New-York: Carleton, 1862. 126 
In his day Artemus Ward’s reputation as a humorist was comparable to Mark Twain’s. The 
journalist and editor who used this pseudonym died of tuberculosis in his mid-thirties. 
From the Berg Collection. 


The Return of the Soldier. By Rebecca West. London: Nisbet & Co. Ltd. 
{1919] 127 
The name Rebecca West has become so familiar that few of her readers know it is a pseudonym 
borrowed from the heroine of Ibsen’s Rosmersholm. 
From the Berg Collection. 


Meliboeus-Hipponax. The Biglow Papers, Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, 
Glossary, iud Copious Index, by Homer Wilbur. Cambridge: Published by 
George Nichols, 1848. 128 
These satirical verses in New England dialect were the work of a member of a distinguished 
Boston family which has produced merchant princes, theologians and statesmen as well as two 
well-known poets. Homer Wilbur himself became Minister to Spain and later to England. 
From the Berg Collection. 


À Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. By Mr. Yorick. London: For 
T. Becket and P. A. De Hondt, 1768. 129 


Before making his pleasure tour of the Continent Mr. Yorick, who in actuality was a Yorkshire 
cler had expressed his whimsical personality in the most fantastic of eighteenth-century 
novels — in nine volumes, ' 

From the Berg Collection. 


A Drama in Dutch. By Z. Z. New York and London: Macmillan and Co., 1894. 130 


It was doubtless to conceal his connection with an older brother who had already achieved 
wide fame as a novelist that Z. Z. hid his identity when he published his first novel, A Drama in 
Dutch. The son of a Russian Jewish refugee who had come to England in 1848, Z. Z. had been a 
journalist until he discovered his ability to write fiction. 


* * * 
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The World War I Stars and Stripes and 
Its Derivative Publications 


By Enw Н. CARPENTER, JR. 


RITERS on American participation in the first World War and on the 

American soldier have often described the famous A.E.F. newspaper, 
The Stars and Stripes, and spoken of its high value for morale and its sig- 
nificance as an expression of the accomplishments and interests of the Amer- 
ican soldier. Some attention has also been paid to the fact that from its staff 
came various literary figures of the following decades, notably Alexander 
Woollcott and Harold Ross of The New Yorker. In addition to the newspaper 
itself, three booklets were published by the organization, and there are other 
books and periodicals which derive more or less directly from the original 
Stars and Stripes. Those which were the private projects of some of the staff 
members have already been described bibliographically; ! the following is 
an attempt to record the official and derivative imprints. 

The newspaper itself consists of a run of seventy-one weekly issues, eight 
pages each, 247% x 18% inches. These are numbered from Volume I, 
Number 1, to Volume II, Number 19, published in Paris from February 8, 
1918, to June 13, 1919.? The presses used were those of the Continental Edi- 
tion of the London Daily Mail. Three issues appeared which were not part 
of the regular sequence. One was an eight-page Fourth Liberty Loan supple- 
ment, printed and distributed in the United States, dated September 28, 1918. 
Another was an eight-page rotogravure section which appeared with the final 
issue of the paper, June 13, 1919.? The third was a private supplement, a 
satirical "Annual Bunk Edition" of four pages, distributed at a staff banquet 
on February 8, 1919, the paper's first birthday.* 

During the period of publication of the original paper the Stars and Stripes 
published three booklets made up of material from its columns, and projected 
a fourth: 

1. Yanks, A Book of A.E.F. Verse, Published in France by The Stars and 
Stripes, the Official Newspaper of the American Expeditionary Forces, 1918. 
92 unnumbered pages, approximately 774 x 434 inches, in wrappers. The 
cover title is "Yanks," hand-lettered. Page [1], titlepage, with edition state- 
ment on verso. Page [3], dedication, “To the Children of France,” verso blank. 
Page [5], foreword, verso blank. The text begins on page [7]. The first copies 
were bound in a smooth paper as nearly khaki in color as could be obtained; 

[128] 
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the supply of this paper was too small, however, and later copies were bound 
in a pebbled paper more lavender than khaki. 

This was published in November, 1918, being announced in the Novem- 
ber 1 issue of the paper as ready about November 15. The price was two and 
a half francs, but copies were sold only in pairs or multiples of two. The first 
edition has a statement to that effect on the verso of the titlepage. There is a 
printing in which the statement reads “First Edition/Victory Edition/Peace 
Edition.” This implies that there was also a printing with the first two lines 
only, but I have not been able to find a copy. The “Peace Edition” was pub- 
lished not later than January, 1919. 

A second edition was published in New York and London in 1919 by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons as Yanks, A.E.F. Verse, Originally Published in “The Stars and 
Stripes,” the Official Newspaper of the American Expeditionary Forces. This 
consists of 157 pages, 734 x 53%, in blue cloth. Stamped in gold on the 
front cover is “Yanks/A.E.F./Verse,” with am ornament. The contents are 
the same as the first edition, with three added features: two color plates by 
C. LeRoy Baldridge, a new foreword by John T. Winterich, and an added 
poem at the end, “November Eleventh,” by Hilmar R. Baukhage. There were 
at least two printings of this edition, since some copies are dated 1920. 


2. Wally, His Cartoons of the A.E.F. 52 unnumbered leaves, printed on the 
rectos only, 674 x 1774 inches, with printed wrappers and a cloth strip on 
the spine. There is no titlepage; the above is the cover-title, which is accom- 
panied by a cartoon and “Price Five Francs.” The first leaf reads: “These Car- 
toons by Private Abian A. Wallgren, U.S.M.C., are Dedicated To — [cartoon 
of a doughboy]. Reprinted from the Stars and Stripes, the Official N ewspaper 
of the A.E.F. This is published by The Stars and Stripes. The profits of the 
edition to go to The Stars and Stripes French War Orphans’ Fund. All priv- 
ileges for reprinting in France and the United States are reserved.” 5 Through 
"A.E.F." this is hand-lettered by Wallgren; the rest is in type. 

This was published in March, 1919, announced in the March 14 issue at 
five francs, six francs by mail. There does not seem to have been more than 
one printing of the first edition. A second edition was published in the United 
States, late in 1919, by the magazine The Home Sector (see below), as an 
inducement to subscribe.® This edition contains fifteen more cartoons than 
the first, totalling 67 leaves, in the same oblong format.” 


З. Henry's Pal to Henry, a Book of Letters to Henry Written and Published 
in the “Stars and Stripes" by Sergeant Seth T. Bailey of the “Stars and Stripes" 
Editorial Staff. Illustrated by (Buck) Private Abian Wallgren, U.S.M.C. of the 
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Staff of the “Stars and Stripes". . . . Published in France by “The Stars and 
Stripes,” the Official Newspaper of the American Expeditionary Forces. 1919. 
71 pages, 914 x 6% inches, in wrappers. The cover-title is “Henry’s Pal to 
Henry, by Sergeant Seth T. Bailey, reprinted from The Stars and Stripes,” 
with a cartoon. Page [1] is blank, with the frontispiece on the verso. Page [8], 
titlepage, with statement on verso, “This book is published by the Stars and 
Stripes. All privileges for reprinting in France and the United States are 
reserved.” Page [5], dedication to “The Poor Old Buck Private of the A.E.F.,” 
verso blank. The text and cartoons begin on page 7 and end on [69]. On page 
[71] is the imprint, “Imprimerie de Vaugirard, Impasse Ronsin, Paris, H.-L. 
Motti, Directeur.” This was published in May, 1919, announced in the May 9 
issue of the Stars and Stripes at three francs. There appears to have been only 
one printing.® 


4. A fourth separate publication was projected but given up because of 
the suspension of the newspaper. The final issue, June 13, 1919, records that 
the staff had intended to publish as a pamphlet Joseph Mills Hanson's series 
of articles on the divisions of the A.E.F., and says that he may publish it him- 
self in the States — which he never did.? 


* * * 


In later years some of the staff members of the original paper and others 
drew on the files for material to incorporate in books. The following works 
derive more or less directly from contributions to the Paris Stars and Stripes: 


1. Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge and Hilmar R. Baukhage: I Was There. ... 
First published in Paris in 1919 by the Lafayette Publishing Company, and 
described in the article cited in note 1. Second edition, New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1919. The Baldridge drawings are partly from the Stars and 
Stripes and partly from other periodicals to which he contributed. Although 
Baukhage — another original staff member — contributed poetry to the Stars 
and Stripes, the poems in this work had not appeared therein. 


2. Alexander Woollcott: The Command is Forward . . . (New York, Cen- 
tury Co., 1919). Illustrated by C. LeRoy Baldridge. Collected from the stories 
Woollcott had written for the paper. í 


8. John Palmer Cumming: Me, — ат War Goin On (Boston, Cornhill 
Publishing Co., [1921]). Poems, some of which Cumming had contributed 
to the paper; the title poem had also been used in Yanks. 
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4. John T. Winterich, ed.: Squads Writel (New York and London, Harper 
and Brothers, 1931). This is partly an anthology compiled from the paper 
and partly a history; it is the best source for the role of the paper and person- 
alities of the staff.1° 


5. Abian A. Wallgren: The A.E.F. in Cartoon (Philadelphia, D. Sowers & 
Co., 1938). Introduction by Alexander Woollcott and “a libel” by John T. 
Winterich. 

* * * 


Even before the discontinuance of the paper in France plans had been made 
by others to continue it unofficially in the United States, and on June 14, 1919, 
the day after the final Paris issue, Volume I, Number 1 of a new Stars and 
Stripes appeared in Washington, D. C. This was a weekly, published at $2.00 
a year, five cents a copy. It ran through seven volumes, up to February 2, 1926, 
when it merged with the National Tribune. In the first issue Joseph L. Heffer- 
nan is listed as the editor and publisher, and the venture is described as “an 
independent newspaper published by former members of the original Stars 
and Stripes force in the A.E.F.” The issue of June 26, 1919, listed some of 
them, including Melvin Ryder, Richard Seelye Jones, A. E. Giegengack, Rob- 
ert Snajdr, C. M. Ryder, and Harry L. Katz. The name of the publisher and 
the address changed from time to time, the final form before the merger being 
the McElroy-Rice Corporation, 44 G Street, N. W. Among those who con- 
tributed cartoons were Hal Burrows, who had cartooned for the last few 
issues of the Paris Stars and Stripes, and — after the failure of The Home 
Sector — “Wally” Wallgren. 

The Washington paper also published a volume of verse taken from its 
columns: Buddies, a Sequel to Yanks: A Book of Verse Originally published in 
The Stars and Stripes, Washington, D. C. Decorations by Wallgren ... (Wash- 
ington, Eastern Supply Co., [1921?]). 80 pages, of which the last three are 
advertising matter. Wallgren's contribution consists of nine tail-pieces, figures 
of soldiers. 

In spite of the large number of former Stars and Stripes men on the Wash- 
ington version of the paper, the key members of the old editorial staff were 
not connected with it. Upon their return and discharge C. LeRoy Baldridge, 
Hudson Hawley, Harold Ross, Abian A. Wallgren, John T. Winterich, and 
Alexander Woollcott all joined the Butterick Publishing Company and served 
as the core of the staff of a new magazine aimed at the A.E.F. veteran, The 
Home Sector. This was a weekly, published in New York from September 20, 
1919 to April 17, 1920, with a suspension between October 11 and December 
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13; a file consists of Volume I, Number 1, to Volume II, Number 16. Alexander 
Woollcott later wrote of this venture that the group discovered “that there 
was an air of mortality about a purely retrospective publication and that we 
ourselves were rapidly growing even less interested in the subject than our 
readers were.” 11 

In 1920 an organization known as the A.E.F. Publishing Association pub- 
lished in Milwaukee a line-for-line reprint of the seventy-one regular issues 
of the original paper, without the supplements, which was sold at $10.00, 
bound. They ran out of the proper type, and the last few issues in the reprint 
are in type slightly smaller than the original? Unfortunately wood-pulp 
paper was used for this reprint, and copies of it are now in no better condition 
than the original files, which are brittle. 

An “American Legion Convention Edition" of the Stars and Stripes, con- 
sisting of ten numbers, was published in Paris from September 15 to 25, 1927. 
It was printed at the Chicago Tribune plant and edited "under the direction 
of? Frederick C. Painton, national director of the American Legion news 
service; no staff names were listed. Painton had been one of the field staff of 
the original paper. Cartoons were contributed by Wallgren, still popular with 
the А.Е.Е. veterans. This was the final pre-World War II resurrection of the 
newspaper. 


NOTES 


1 John T. Winterich: “The Life and Death of the Lafayette Publishing Co.,” New Colophon, 
Vol. II, Pt. 7 (September, 1949), pp. 200-220. 


2 When the first issue of the Stars and Stripes of World War II was published in London, it was 
numbered Volume П, Number 1, on the basis that it was a continuation of the earlier paper; 
strictly speaking, it should have been numbered Volume II, Number 20. 


3 This can be considered part of the issue, but is here listed as a supplement because it does not 
appear in the facsimile edition. On the authority of a private collector the Huntington Library 
describes on its catalogue card for this newspaper another supplement in the form of a roto- 
gravure photograph of General Pershing, with a facsimile autograph. I have not been able to 
find any copy of this, and John T. Winterich of the original staff does not recall it. 


4 No specific search has been made for other parodies, but I have encountered one in the form 
of a hand-written issue of The Scars and Swipes, August 30, 1918, prepared by Corporal J. 
Carroll Mansfield of the 110th Field Artillery, reproduced on p. 40 of A. Wilmot Jacobsen 
and J. Carroll Mansfield: The Blue and Gray, a Story of Battery D, 110th Field Artillery 
([Baltimore? 1919?]). 


5 Because of a ruling of the Judge Advocate the profits really went into the United States Treas- 
ury: John T. Winterich: Squads Writel (New York and London, 1931), p. 300. 
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6 Home Sector, October 4, 1919, p. 8. Since the book was part of a combination offer, no separate 
price was given; about two years later copies were being advertised at $1.00 in Buddies 
(see below). 


T John T. Winterich says (letter, June 26, 1954), “I think-the French line-cuts were brought 
over and used for this.” 


8 The unsold stock was taken over by the Lafayette Publishing Company (Stars and Stripes, 
June 13, 1919), and later found its way to the United States, where copies were offered for 
fifty cents, five for $2.00 (advertising in Buddies, ca. 1921). 


9 Shipley Thomas’ History of the A.E.F. (New York, Doran, [1920]) drew heavily on this series 
of articles by Hanson. 


10 Preceding footnotes have made abundantly clear my debt to Mr. Winterich, both through 
published matter and through correspondence and personal consultation. For the history of 
the paper see also Woollcott’s article cited in note 11 and Harry L. Katz: A Brief History of 
the Stars and Stripes (Washington, [1921]). Katz complements Winterich and Woollcott by 
stressing production and distribution, 


11 “The Stars and Stripes, the Story of the A.E.F. Newspaper,” Saturday Evening Post, March 17 
and 24, 1928 (quotation from the latter, p. 162). Despite the failure of the Home Sector, 
John T. Winterich points out that it served as the germ from which the New Yorker grew. 


12 Advertised in The Home Sector, April 10, 1920, p. 1. The difference in type was drawn to my 
attention by John T. Winterich, who also said (conversation, April 18, 1955) that the reprint 
was not a financial success. The introductory note to the volume is signed by Clayton M. Ryder, 
who was associated with the Washington Stars and Stripes. 


Crossing the Line 
Tales of the Ceremony during Four Centuries 
Gathered by Harry MLLER LYDENBERG 


PART VIII 
1817, Continued 


“Dans quelque circonstance que vous vous trouviez, jurez devant sa ma- 
jesté la Ligne de ne jamais faire la cour à la femme légitime d'un marin.” 
Le patient doit répondre: Je le jure! sous peine d'immersion, et jeter dans le 
bassin quelques pièces d’argent réservées, pour la première relâche, à un 
gala général où les rangs et les grades seront confondus. La décence (car 
il en faut même dans les choses les moins sérieuses), la décence ne permet- 
tait pas qu'un seul de nous reçôt Pablution totale; on se contentait "ouvrir 
une des manches de notre habit et d'y infiltrer quelques gouttes d'eau en 
pronongant les paroles d'usage: Je te baptise. Mais quand vint le tour des 
matelots, nul ne fut épargné. Plongés dans la baille, ils ne parvenaient à 
en sortir qu'aprés les efforts les plus inouis, les contorsions les plus grotesques; 
et les énergiques jurons frappaient les airs, et les éclats de rire se mélaient 
aux jurons, et les bons mots de cabaret se croisaient sans que pas un martyr 
eût osé se fâcher. C'était une joie bruyante, tumultueuse, une joie de mate- 
lot en délire qui oublie que là et là, sous ses pieds, sur sa tête, il y a une 
mer et un ciel dont le caprice et le courroux peuvent le broyer et l'engloutir 
aujourd'hui ou demain. Hélas! ces heures sont si courtes à bord, que je ne 
vis pas sans un vif regret l'horizon se charger de nuages et la cérémonie prés 
d'étre close par une bourrasque ou une tempéte. 

Mais un incident inattendu devait varier encore les émotions de la 
journée. Un nom répété plusieurs fois reste sans réponse; on se questionne, 
on s'émeut, on s'agite, on fouille de tous cótés, dans les hunes, sous les 
cübles; on descend dans la batterie, et l'on apprend enfin qu'un profane, 
fier de son état de cuisinier, est décidé à tout prix à s'affranchi della règle 
commune. — Tout le monde à la batteriel . . . crie une voix formidable. Et 
la batterie est aussitôt envahie par les écoutilles et les sabords. — Sur le 
pont! sur le pont! . . . à cheval sur la bascule! Point de grâce! point de merci! 
Que la noyade soit complete! s'écrie-t-on de toutes parts, qu'il perde la 
respiration! 

Dans la batterie, en effet, était un héros, cuisinier de l'état-major, lequel 
avait juré en partant de ne pas recevoir le baptéme, et qui aurait regardé 
comme un grand déshonneur qu'une seule goutte d'eau salée vint outrager 
Fharmonie de ses cheveux bouclés avec une coquetterie dont il tirait une 
si ridicule vanité. Son front ruisselant est coiffé du bonnet blanc de l'ordre, 
où voltigent cà et là quelques légères plumes, dépouilles ensanglantées de 
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ses victimes du jour; ses yeux sont rouges de colère, sa mâchoire contractée, 
' ses lèvres violettes, crispées et frémissantes; un grand couteau de cuisine 
pend à son côté; de la main droite, il tient serrée une longue broche où est 
empalé un chapelet de pee à demi consumé; son pied, chaussé d’une 
ee verte, presse fortement une caronade; et, bien disposé à se dé- 
endre, il adresse d’abord la parole aux plus audacieux de ses ennemis. 

— Que me voulez-vous? qui vous amène dans mes foyers? 

— L'ordre de notre roi. 

— Obéissez, puisque vous êtes esclaves; moi, je n'ai pas de roi et je trône 
seul ici. 

— Tu dois étre baptisé comme nous. 

— J'ai regu mon baptéme de feu, et cela me suffit. 

— La loi est pour tous. 

Vous étes des renégats qui adjurez votre premiére religion pour une reli- 
gion nouvelle. Ici est mon domaine, mon empire; ici sont mes dieux et ma 
croyance; ces fourneaux, ces casseroles, ces broches, ce sont là mes armes, 
les insignes de mon indépendance. Qui vous a donné le droit de m 'attaquer, 
de me poursuivre, de me traquer comme une bóte fauve? . . . Oh! je ne vous 
crains pas! car je ne serai pas baptisé. Il dit et plante dans le bordage sa 
broche aiguë. 

— En avant les pompes! dit Marchais de sa voix rauque et caverneuse; 
en avant les pompes! 

Et mille jets rapides inondent de l'avant et de l'arrière l'intrépide cuisinier. 
Celui-ci reste cloué à son poste d'honneur, pareil au roc battu par la tour- 
mente; et il sort, sinon vainqueur, du moins invaincu, de cette lutte acharnée, 
à laquelle un grain violent, pesant sur le navire, vient mettre un terme. 

L'orage dura quelques heures, l'effervescence des matelots se calma avec 
les vents, une nuit silencieuse et douce plana sur la corvette, et nous nous 
vimes ae de nouveau sous les zones des vents alizés, qui, soufflant également 
dans des deux hémisphères, devaient voyager avec nous jusqu'au Brésil. 


(Jacques Arago. Voyage autour du monde. Nouvelle édition expurgée, 
précédée d'une introduction de Jules Janin. [Paris] Librairie Nationale 
d'Education et de Recreation, [n. d.]) 

Promenade autour du monde, pendant les années 1817, 1818, 1819 et 1820, sur les corvettes 
du roi l'Uranie et Іа Physicienne, commandées par M. Freycinet, Par J. Arago, came out at Paris 
In 1822 in two octavo volumes and one atlas folio. In 1838 at Paris appeared Voyage autour du 
monde in two octavo volumes, The text quoted above is from Janin's edition, dat probably in 
the 1870s or '80s. 

An English version follows, printed at London in 1823. 


I have no doubt, that if we were to investigate the cause of all the gay and 
burlesque ceremonies instituted since the commencement of civilization in 
Europe, we should find them to originate in fear or in religion. It was reli- 
gion that gave rise among us to the most tumultuous festival that engages 
the fickle Parisians. Every body is acquainted with the History of the Nuns 
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of Longchamps, and the motive which drew the curious to that quarter; and 
we see what has resulted from this habit of visiting the place, which must 
originally be ascribed to a religious cause. 

The navigators who first crossed that imaginary line which is called the 
equator, alarmed at the distance which separated them from their country, 
and the dangers to which their audacity exposed them, sought by vows and 
prayers to propitiate the favour of Heaven. In the narratives of their voyages 
they devoted a few lines to the record of their fears, and of the consolations 
which they had experienced. Their successors imitated their conduct in 
every thing, and especially in the moment of danger. But little reliance is to 
be placed on promises made at such moments; and all the good resolutions 
then formed vanish with the fears which gave them birth. When, therefore, 
the science of navigation had, by new discoveries, and voyagers, by a bold- 
ness equally astonishing, diminished apprehensions by smoothing diffi- 
culties, the prayers of mariners became less ardent, and their vows less fre- 
ipis By degrees they became accustomed to hardships, and surmounted 

em with greater ease and courage. As soon as they dared to suppose them 
less formidable, they dared to consider them as next to nothing: a thousand 
examples of successful hardihood strengthened their confidence. Hence the 
first institutions were forgotten; and hence the raillery bestowed on the im- 
aginary fears of the first navigators. The day on which they were to cross 
the equator was expected with impatience. The more the dangers had been 
magnified, the less they seemed to dread them. This day they devoted in 
an especial manner to diversion, to the oblivion of their toils; and as all 
customs over which folly presides are more permanent than those sanc- 
tioned by reason and good sense, the consequence is, that the latter have 
pn place to the former, and will, doubtless, subsist so long as there shall 

e seamen. 

The importance attached to our expedition did not exempt us from the 
rule; and І shall proceed to give you some account of the ceremonies which 
marked that day on board our vessel. 

On the preceding day, the movements of the sailors, who were engaged 
in studying their respective parts, gave us the assurance of mirth. The 
serenest atmosphere seemed to promise them a fine day. We were doubly 
pleased, both in the prospect of our own amusement, and in the likelihood 
that the efforts of the crew would not be disappointed. 

Their costumes are prepared; folly shakes his bells from the tops, and 
every actor responds by a smile or a nod. ...... How little is required to 
gladden the heart of the unfortunate! In the evening, while we were at our 
dessert, the repeated cracking of a whip announced the commencement of 
the ceremony. We instantly rose and went upon deck. A gruff voice, swelled 
by an enormous speaking-trumpet, called the captain. The officer of the 
watch sent to inform him that he was wanted; and M. Freycinet, previously 
acquainted with the routine of the ceremony, replied, in a humble and sub- 
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dued tone, that he was ready to receive the envoy of his Majesty of the Line. 
Fresh cracks of a whip proclaimed the arrival of the messenger, who handed 
to the captain a letter, a model of eloquence, which his majesty’s secretary 
had previously allowed me to read. More discreet than he was, I shall not 
communicate it to you; for it is always dangerous to betray the secrets of 
courts, 

M. Freycinet read the letter, bestowed sincere praises on the writer, and 
asked the envoy whence he came. ‘From Toulon,’ replied he hastily; and 
blushing at his blunder, he added: ‘I have come a great way, and it is 
exceedingly hot.’ — ‘Oh! I understand you; a jug of water for the courier!’ 
— ‘Many thanks to your honour; if I accept any thing, it will only be some- 
thing to drink.’ After a slight libation, which the other actors nevertheless 
envied him; he gaily returned to the aérial court, carrying to his master the 
answer of the captain. | 

An abundant shower from the buckets that were in the tops punished the 
sailors on deck for their curiosity, while a deluge of hail, represented by 
Turkey corn, was reserved for us. Our fowls and ducks, which were put that 
day on short allowance, were the only creatures on board that had reason 
to dislike the festival. 

The great day at length arrived. Very early in the morning the rusty 
trumpets were scoured, and with their piercing din alarmed the inmates of 
the deep. The whips cracked; hammers struck the anvil in quick succession, 
and finished the crown destined for the king, and the chains for his enemies. 
The skins of two sheep, killed the preceding day, served for the robes of 
his majesty; and his royal consort, he ugliest man among the whole crew, 
concealed her charms by petticoats made of five or six handkerchiefs of 
different colours. Two melons of unequal size, to which the amorous eyes 
of the monarch were wistfully directed, embellished her delicate bosom. 
The three-cornered hat of our indulgent chaplain covered the head of the 
notary; though I cannot tell why there should be notaries every where. Two 
asses supported the king — their parts had been warmly disputed, and they 
were not conferred till the candidates for them had given proofs of their 
capacity. Lucifer, with his crooked beak and long claws, chained and beaten 
with a broomstick, three feet long and two inches in diameter, strove to 
escape; but being prevented by the water, with which he was inundated 
by the priest, selected from among the least sober of the sailors, he gnawed 
his chains, and terrified with his roaring the daughter of the king, who threw 
herself on her mother’s breast, and bit it with voracity. Eight armed soldiers 
closed the procession. 

‘Are you cold?” said we to the man who personated the King of the Line, 
on observing him shiver. ‘No, my lads,’ replied he, ‘I am almost smothered 
in my skins; but it is customary for me to tremble.’ His wife, his daughter, 
nay even Lucifer himself, trembled, and we laughed among ourselves at 
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their grotesque costume, and at this practice, which seemed still more 
grotesque. 

All had by this time taken their places; the notary opened the fatal list, 
in which were inscribed the names of the profane who had not yet passed 
the line. An enormous tub, half full of water, to which was adapted a swing 
for sitting in, gave us notice that the ablutions would be frequent and 
serious. 

In vain did the king of the line enjoin silence, which a whistle from the 
boatswain instantly obtained. The name of Captain Freycinet was pro- 
claimed. He was asked if his ship had already had the honour to pass the 
line; and on his answer in the negative, four soldiers went up to the windlass, 
and with hatchets struck the mast near which it was placed. A few pieces of 
money, dropped by the captain, appeased the width of the monarch, and 
stopped the blows of the soldiers. What prodigies this magic metal every 
where performs! 

The other officers came next; and each, as he answered the priest, was 
required to swear never to kiss a sailor's wife. To kiss was not precisely the 
term employed, but I substitute it for a more ticklish expression, used by 
the sailor-priest, to signify nearly the same thing. One of our number, by 
way of joke, desired the oath to be repeated to him a second time, but with- 
out pronouncing it himself, as if apprehensive lest he should break it. ‘You 
run no risk,’ said the too indulgent parson to him in a whisper; ‘swear at 
any rate. Oaths have long been in fashion; you know what they are worth 
by the yard; and when there is need for it, I promise you a total absolution. 
Swear, to satisfy my neighbours; added he; 'for my part, I am determined 
to continue a bachelor 

Decorum, which must be kept up even in the least serious matters, for- 
bade that any of us should receive the total ablution. Perhaps our liberality 
abated the temptation to laugh at our expense. Be this as it may, that part 
of the ceremony was reserved for the sailors, who, seated over the large tub, 
were in a moment plunged into it, and could not extricate themselves with- 
out the utmost efforts and the most grotesque contortions. 

But an unexpected incident suspended the ceremony, and excited mur- 
murs. Each looked at the other, inquiring what was the matter, and learned 
with, astonishment that one of the uninitiated, proud of the office which he 
held on board, refused to submit to the established practice; and that, armed 
with a formidable weapon, he was preparing to repel the attack of all the 
combined devils and their thousand prongs. All hurried to the spot, and in 
the kitchen our astonished eyes beheld a hero. Such appeared the great 
Ajax of yore, when, with javelin poised, he checked the progress of Hector 
and his victorious Trojans. His left foot was planted on a carronade, which 
served for a rampart to the culinary hero: da white cap of his profession 
covered his radiant head, and defended his brow, befeathered with the down 
of his innocent victims. An apron, of equivocal colour, was gracefully thrown 
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over the shoulder of the pursued warrior, and resembled a drapery à la 
Grecque. His eyes flashed indignation; and his face and attitude expressed 
impatience for the fight. In his hand he held a pointed spit, whereon was 
impaled a meagre turkey, which, with his head turned toward the assailants 
of his executioner, seemed to bid them beware of the traitor, and to fear a 
fate similar to his own. In vain did the pipes of the pumps drench the 
unruly cook with salt water, which mingled with the sauces he had pre- 
pared, without making them any the worse; in vain were threats pronounced 
on all sides: firm as a rock amid the dashing billows, his eyes still flashed 
defiance. ‘T will certainly dispatch some of you, at length cried he, in a 
voice of thunder: ‘and were you twenty times as numerous, you shall not 
make me submit to the ignominious laws which you have been pleased to 
establish, and from the operation of which my resolution shall exempt me. 
No; I would not have paid obeisance to Gessler’s hat or to Caligula’s horse; 
no, I will not be baptized. What right have you to attack, on his own hearth, 
a man whose every moment is devoted to the happiness of his fellows, who 
delights their palates, who is ever burning for their welfare with a fire 
which ought to secure him from so unlooked-for an attack, from so gross an 
insult? And thou, proud Chaumont, thou whom I see the most eager in 
persecuting me, say, ingrate, canst thou, without blushing, join this coward 
herd, and fall foul of him whom gratitude should teach thee to respect? 
How often, in spite of the orders I had received (for who can boast of being 
the first in the world), how often have I permitted thee to dip thy pitchy 
fingers into the concavity of my stewpans! Unthankful wretch! is this the 
reward for my kindness — is this the recompense which thy gratitude re- 
served for me? Alas! that virtue of great minds has not found a place in thy 
obdurate heart. Insensible to my favours, thou now burnest with impatience 
to plunge me in an ignominious tub. In return, I will set thee an example 
of generosity. Come thou — come all ye, who, like him, have shared my 
bounty, though not so frequently — come, bind these unresisting arms: I 
will neither fight nor defend myself. Let him among you, who has not par- 
taken of my profusion, stand forth, and be the first to lay hands on one, 
whom neither chains nor dungeons can dishonourl He spake, and relin- 
quished his long spit, which quivered, till the rage of Mars and the weight 
of the turkey had ceased to operate upon it. 

The assailants were thunderstruck: they looked at each other, cast down 
their eyes, blushed, and slunk away. Thus did the great Germanicus of old, 
by firm and generous language, overawe his mutinous troops; and thus did 
the Grecian orator move at pleasure the hearts of the Athenians, when, timid 
and pusillanimous, they were afraid to encounter Philip, their conqueror 
and implacable enemy. 

The crowd has dispersed, and order is restored. Lucifer has again become 
a good devil; the monarch an active boatswain; the priest a jolly tar, who 
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is fond of good cheer; each of the actors has re-assumed his real character. 
The atmosphere is covered with thick clouds; they are stimulating each 
other to the performance of their duties, and counteracting, by their pru- 
dence and activity, the violence of the winds. 

P. S. Lauri sacra fames! to what dost thou not expose feeble mortals! 
Truth compels me to inform you, that inflated with such glorious success, 
our illustrious cook, on our arrival at Rio Janeiro, felt his heart inflamed 
anew with military ardour; and that in the plains of La Plata he is perhaps 
now seeking nobler victims than those which he has hitherto immolated. 
How often is it the case that a single moment makes a hero! 


(Jacques Arago. Narrative of a voyage round the world, in the Uranie 
and Physicienne corvettes, commanded by Captain Freycinet, during 
the years 1817, 1818, 1819, and 1820; on a scientific expedition under- 
taken by order of the French government. In a series of letters to a 
friend, by J. Arago, draftsman to the expedition . . . To which is prefixed 
the report made to the Academy of Sciences, on the general results of 
the expedition. London, 1823. p. 29-36.) 

Arago was officially “draftsman to the expedition” or, as the French text runs, “en qualite de 
dessinateur,” and he sailed on the Uraine. Note that under his name in the catalogue printed by 
the Bibliothèque Nationale stand some eighty entries, and one is willing to admit that he showed 
himself in later years able to rank with journalists, theatre directors, travelers, general writers on 
many topics, evidently not troubled by restraints on his expression of emotion or opinion. He 
was the third of four brothers. 


Avant de commencer la cérémonie le roi de la ligne envoie au capitaine 
un courrier qui lit la mission suivante: 

Je vous envoie Rafalus-Ouraganus a cette fin de savoir si ta bicoque de 
coque a déjà visité la — (ligne); si oui, file ton nœud; si non mes gabiers 
armés de leurs HH, vont abattre ta poulaine, à moins que tu ne t'exé- 
cutes en vrai gabier. Je sais que tu es un vrai lapin, qui te f. . . . du typhon 
ainsi que d'une chique; mais comme tu vas marcher le tête en bas, ce qui est 
gênant pour la soupe, tu as besoin d'appui et je suis à toi. 

(Jacques Arago. Deux océans. Paris, 1854, reprinted in: Mélusine, v. 2 
(1884-5), column 279. ) 
Melusine in 1884 quotes from Deux Oceans, thirty years earlier. Just when the messenger of 


Neptune appeared is uncertain, but it seems fairly probable that the tale refers to the voyage 
of 1817. It is so ordered and filed. 


1818 


The 8th [of February, 1818], at six o'clock in the morning, we crossed the 
line in longitude 253° 9’. We saw to the right, at the edge of the horizon, a 
ship under sail, which, as it came nearer, I recognized by its sails and struc- 
ture to be a pirate ship belonging to the Malays. 


(Otto von Kotzebue. À voyage of discovery into the South Sea. Lon- 
don, 1821. v. 2, p. 269-270.) 
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This crossing in the Pacific from north to south was on the homeward voyage; no ceremony 
this time as compared with the outward bound frolics in 1815. The second crossing from north 
to south in the Atlantic is noted under 1823, and Kotzebue’s account of the ceremony is quoted 
by Fitz-Roy in his story of the voyage of the Beagle, 1832. 


1822 


[April 2, 1822. pm board La Néréide.] Quel curieux sujet d'études offre un 
vaisseau, chargé de passagers, lorsqu'il navigue, paisiblement, dans les mers 
radieuses qui avoisinent les Tropiques! 

Presque pas de manœuvres! par suite de la persistance du beau temps. 
Aussi, chacun essaie t-il de se distraire, suivant ses goüts. Les uns jouent 
aux cartes, aux dames ou au loto. Ceux-ci font des armes; ceux-là, de la 
musique. Sur le gaillard d'avant, ce sont des danses naives, et, de la grand- 
hune, fusent souvent des facéties destinées à égayer l'équipage. 

Le 1° avril, veille du jour où nous devions couper le Tropique, retentirent, 
au moment où nous sortions de table, des fanfares de trompettes et des 
décharges de mousqueterie. Alors, une voix rauque et tremblante, tombant 
de la grand'hune, interpella l'officier de quart. Elle lui demandait le nom 
de notre navire et de son commandant, son port d'attache et celui de sa 
destination. 

L'officier répondit, complaisament. 

La voix du Bonhomme Tropique reprit: 

— Jai l'honneur de connaître déjà le commandant et les braves officiers 
de cette frégate. Ce n'est pas la première fois qu'ils viennent me visiter. 
Quant aux nombreux passagers de ce bord, ils ne peuvent pénétrer dans 
mes vastes domaines, sans me payer, au préalable, le tribut d'usage. Je vais 
donc vous expédier mon courrier spécial. Il vous fera connaître exactement 
mes conditions. 

Bruit de tonnerre; coups de pistolet et gréle de haricots tombant de toutes 
les hunes. 

En méme temps, le courrier annoncé descend du grand étai. П monte sur 
ses chevaux — des gabiers déguisés qui l'attendent sur le gaillard d'avant. 

Trés joliment costumé, ce postillon, qui fait claquer son fouet, se présente 
au commandant, et lui remet les dépéches de son maítre. Ces dépéches récla- 
ment le tribut obligatoire de tous ceux qui n'ont pas encore franchi le 
Tropique. 

Notre commandant promet satisfaction et fait conduire à l'office le postil- 
lon et ses chevaux. 

Le lendemain, à six heures du matin, nous coupions le Tropique du 
Cancer. 

Tout était prét pour la cérémonie du baptéme. Une tente se dressait au 
pied du grand mát. Sous cette tente, un autel orné d'une boussole, un 
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compas, une carte de l'Océan, un octant et une ligne de loc. Près l'autel, une 
cuve d’eau. 

Voici la Cour du Tropique qui descend de la grand'hune, au bruit de la 
mousqueterie. En tête, des diables porteurs de crocs, de chaînes et de 
fourches. Derrière, tous les gabiers, déguisés en Arabes du désert. Suit la 
gendarmerie du Tropique. Elle escorte le Bonhomme, sa femme et sa fille. 
Ces grands personnages sont traînés sur un char que domine Neptune, le 
front ceint d’une couronne de fer blanc, et le bras armé d’un trident. 

Le cortège défile au son de la musique, et fait halte en face de l'état-major. 

Le Bonhomme Tropique, courbé sous le poids des ans, a le crâne ombragé 
d'une perruque d'étoupe, qui traîne jusqu'à terre. Il salue le commandant 
et se dirige vers sa tente. C'est l'heure solennelle. Son grand prêtre va bap- 
tiser les néophytes. 

L'un aprés l'autre, ils sont conduits, au pied de l'autel, sur lequel un tronc 
vient d'étre placé. Ceux qui y déposent une offrande s'en tirent avec quel- 
ques gouttes d'eau versées dans la manche de leur habit. Ceux qui oublient 
cette formalité substantielle, sont plongés dans la cuve. 

Quant aux soldats, on se contente de les baptiser en bloc, en braquant 
sur eux, la pompe à incendie. Finalement, à bord, personne n'eut un fil 
de sec. 

Le soir, quelques jeunes soldats, qui avaient fait partie d'une troupe de 
comédiens ambulants, nous jouérent, avec assez de goüt, une petite piéce 
intitulée: Le Savetier et le Financier. La féte se termina par un bal, qui se 
prolongea, jusqu'à minuit, sous un ciel d'une idéale sérénité. 


(Christophe Paulin de la Poix, chevalier de Fréminville. Mémoires du 
. .. Capitaine des fregates du Roi. Edited by E. Herpin. Bibliothèque 
de la revolution et de l'empire. Paris, 1913. v. 7, p. 104-7.) 


Another account by de Fréminville is given above under 1802. 


August 12th — On Monday, the 12th, we crossed the equator, in long. 26° 
42' w. Agreeably to ancient usage on such occasions, we were honoured by a 
visit from Father Neptune, who courteously bid us welcome into the southern 
hemisphere; in return for which civility, his health was drunk, if not in am- 
brosial nectar, at least in beverage which sailors are quite as fond of. The 
usual ceremony of shaving and ducking the novitiates was then performed 
with the customary solemnities, consecrated by copious libations. Having by 
these indispensable rites propitiated the favour of our tutelar deity, he most 
graciously took his leave, wishing us a prosperous voyage. We therefore 
advanced with confidence into the southern section of his realm. 


(Benjamin Morrell. A narrative of four voyages to the South Sea... 
from the year 1822 to 1831. New York, 1832.) 


This, the first of the four voyages, seems the only one thus honored. 
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1823 


On the 11th of October we crossed the Equator, at twenty-five degrees west 
longitude, reckoning from Greenwich. Having saluted the southern hemis- 
phere by the firing of guns, our crew proceeded to enact the usual cere- 
monies. A sailor, who took pride in having frequently passed the line, 
directed the performance with much solemnity and decorum. He appeared 
as Neptune, attired in a manner that was meant to be terribly imposing, 
accompanied by his consort, seated on a gun-carriage instead of a shell, 
drawn by negroes, as substitutes for tritons. In the evening the sailors repre- 
sented, amidst general applause, a comedy of their own composition. These 
sports, while they serve to keep up the spirits of the men, and make them 
forget the difficulties they have to go through, produce also the most bene- 
ficial influence upon their health: a cheerful man being much more capable 
of resisting a fit of sickness than a melancholy one. It is the duty of com- 
manders to use every innocent means of maintaining this temper in their 
crews; for, in long voyages, when they are several months together wander- 
ing on an element not destined by nature for the residence of man, without 
enjoying even occasionally the recreations of the land, the mind naturally 
tends to melancholy, which of itself lays the foundation of many diseases, 
and sometimes even of insanity. Diversion is often the best medicine, and 
used as a preservative, seldom fails of its effect. 


(Otto von Kotzebue. A new voyage round the world, in the years 1823, 
24, 25. London, 1830. p. 25-26.) 

Was the “comedy of their own composition” put on by the sailors a formal bit of drama or 
merely a continuation of the performances done by Neptune and his followers? Note that in this 
celebration by sailors from Muscovy, the frozen north, we find none of the chattering and shiver- 
ing staged by men from more southern regions. Kotzebue tells of no trouble in knowing just 
what to stage or how to put it over. 

An earlier crossing is noted under 1815. This 1823 report is quoted in full by Robert 
Fitz-Rol in his Narrative of the surveying voyages of His Majesty's Ships Adventure and Beagle, 
noted later under 1882. 


At the crossing from the Northern into the Southern hemisphere [on Janu- 
ary 8, 1828, presumably new style], the seamen were amusing themselves 
by bathing in a tub Up e. Neptune’s chariot which was placed on a 
gun-carriage and pulled by his courtiers. 

In order to make this sailor holiday more entertaining, I had previously 
ordered to prepare for it. They were given paint, flags and everything that 
would help to make the masquerade more magnificient. At the end, every- 
one got some light punch, and while they were imbibing it, some of them 
remembered the Muses. Dancing and various games kept them entertained 
during the entire pleasant evening. 

egies he vokrug sveta na shlyupke Ladoge v 1822, 1823 i 1824 godakh 
. . . Sankt-Peterburg, 1832. р. 12-14.) Voyage around the world . . . 
on the sloop Ladoga. Captain Andrei Lazarev. 

The translation was made by Dr. Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 
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1826 


[20 July 1826] Nous avons passé la ligne entre trois et quatre heures du 
matin. L'equipage a célébré joyeusement la fête du baptême, et, malgré 
quelques libations assez copieuses de la part de certains individus, il n'y a 
eu ni querelle ni tumulte. 


(Jules Sébastien César Dumont D’Urville. Voyage de la Corvette 
L'Astrolabe. Paris, 1830-35. v. 1, p. 65-66.) 


The text has a vignette illustration. Let's hope the happy celebration of the féte du baptéme 
was in ratio inverse to the space given to telling about it. 


1828 


Avec un jeune capitaine de trente ans, tu devines bien que le passage de la 
ligne ne se fair pas sans toutes les cérémonies accoutumées. Un matelot (le 
us mauvais sujet de tous, et de l'air le plus bénoit) nous a dit la messe 
une messe de sa façon) en surplis d'occasion, sur une autel de circonstance. 
Il a fait le próne le plus risible, puis les non-initiés ont été gravement rasés 
avec un rasoir de quatre pieds de long, et, entre les mains du pére La Ligne, 
ils ont juré de ne point coucher avec la femme d'un matelot, et ils ont donné 
dix francs pour la peine. Cela fait, l'état-major, entre soi sur l'arriére, l'équi- 
page sur le devant, se sont jeté pendant une heure des sceaux d'eau à la 
gure; la pompe à incendie a même joué avec succès pour tremper au haut 
des mâts les fuyards qui s'étaient sauvés de la mélés. Puis nous sommes 
tous descendus chez nous changer de ligne, et en remontant sur le pont, nous 
avons trouvé toutes choses dans leur ordre accoutumé: la petite saturnale 
d'auparavant n'avait laissó aucune trace. 
(Victor Jacquemont. Correspondance de V. Jacquemont avec sa fa- 
mille et plusieurs de ses amis pendant son voyage dans l'Inde (1828- 
1832). Nouvelle édition augumentée de lettres inédites et accompagnée 
d'une carte. Paris, 1841. p. 21.) 


The entry is dated “Samedi 18 oct 1828 aust. 6°, longit. occid. 29°.” No objection this time to 
the saying of mass, even "un messe de sa façon. After leaving Teneriffe the year before and cross- 
ing to St. Dominique with calms and heavy contrary winds, this passage "traversé au galop" was 
quite different. Jacquemont had four adventurous years overseas, was forced home by ill Роа, 
told his tale real interest and attraction. 


1829 


I should have informed my reader that our orders were to see the East India 
convoy as far as the tenth degree of north latitude, and then proceed to 
Bermuda. This was of itself a pleasant cruise, and gave us the chance of 
falling in either with an enemy or a recapture. Ships not intending to cross 
the line usually grant a saturnalia to the crew when they come to the tropic 
of Capricorn; it is thought to renovate their spirits, and to break the monotony 
of the cruise or voyage, where time flows on in such a smooth, undeviating 
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routine, that one day is not distinguishable from another. Our captain, a 
young man, and a perfect Н never refused апу indulgence to the 
men compatible with discipline and the safety of the ship; and as the regular 
trade-wind blew, there was no danger of sudden squalls. The ceremony of 
crossing the line, I am aware, has been often described — so has E 
the Rhine; but there are varieties of ways of doing and relating these thi gs; 
ours had its singularity, and ended, I am sorry to say, in a deep tragedy, 
which I shall remember “as long as memory holds her seat.” 

One beautiful morning, as soon as the people had breakfasted, they began 
to prepare, by stripping to their waists, and wearing nothing but a pair of 
duck trousers. The man at the mast-head called out that he saw something on 
the weather-bow, which he thought was a boat; soon after, an unknown voice 
from the jib-boom hailed the ship; the officer of the watch answered; and 
the voice commanded him to heave to, as Neptune was coming on board. 
The ship was accordingly hove to with every formality, though going at the 
rate of seven miles an hour; the main-yard squared, the head and after-yards 
braced up. 

As soon as the ship was hove to, a young man (one of the sailors) dressed 
in a smart suit of black, knee-breeches, and buckles, with his hair powdered, 
and with all the extra finery and mincing gait of an exquisite, came aft on the 
quarter-deck, and with a most polished bow, took the liberty of introducing 
himself as gentleman’s gentleman to Mr. Neptune, who had been desired 
to procede 1s master and acquaint the commander of the vessel with his 
intended visit. 

A sail had been extended across the forecastle by way of curtain, and from 
behind this Neptune and his train, in full costume, shortly afterwards came 
forth. 

The car of the god consisted of a gun-carriage: it was drawn by six black 
men, part of the ship's crew; they were tall muscular fellows, their heads 
covered with sea-weed, and they wore a very small pair of cotton drawers; 
in other respects they were perfectly naked; their skins were spotted all over 
with red and white paint alternately; they had conch-shells in their hands, 
with which they made a most horrible noise. Neptune was masked, as were 
many of his attendants, and none of the officers knew exactly by which 
of the men the god was represented; but he was a shrewd hand, and did his 
part very well. He wore a naval crown, made by the ship's armourer; in his 
right hand he held a trident, on the prongs of which there was a dolphin, 
which he had, he said, struck that morning; he wore a large wig made of 
oakum, and a beard of the same materials, which flowed down to his waist; 
he was full powdered, and his naked body was bedaubed with paint. 

The god was attended by a splendid court; his secretary of state, whose 
head was stuck full of the quills of the sea bird of these latitudes; his surgeon, 
with his lancet, pill-box, and his smelling-bottle; his barber, with a razor, 
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whose blade was two feet long, cut off an iron hoop; and the barber’s mate, 
who carried a small tub as a shaving-box; the materials within I could not 
analyse, but my nose convinced me Lm no part of them came from Smith's 
in Bond Street. 

Amphitrite followed on a similar carriage, drawn by six white men whose 
costume was like the others. This goddess was personified by an athletic 
ugly man marked with the small-pox, dressed as a female, with a woman's 
nightcap on his head, ornamented with sprigs of sea-weed; she had a harpoon 
in her hand, on which was fixed an albicore; and in her lap lay one of the 
boys of the ship, dressed as a baby, with long clothes and a cap; he held in 
his hand a marlinspike, which was suspended round his neck with a rope 
yarn — this was to assist him in cutting his teeth, as the children on shore 
use a coral. His nurse attended him with a bucket full of burgoo or hasty 
pudding, with which she occasionally fed him out of the cook's iron ladle. 
Two or three stout men were habited as sea nymphs, to attend on the goddess; 
they carried a looking-glass, some curry-combs, a birch-broom, and a pot of 
red paint, by way of rouge. 


(To be continued) 


News of the Month 


sea 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Jonn D. Gorpan, Curator of the Berg Collection, rightly calls his com- 
pilation on pseudonyms “notes on an exhibition.” But some readers may prefer 
to look upon "What's in a Name?” as a game in identification. The answers 
are sometimes quite difficult, and any score over one hundred should be 
regarded as excellent. A score of eighty-one to one hundred may be con- 
sidered good, and sixty to eighty, fair. Janos Nadrog, author of the introduc- 
tion, claims to have attained the almost incredible score of 131! 


Dr. Epwin Н. CARPENTER’S article, “The World War I Stars and Stripes and 
Its Derivative Publications,” marks a return to a subject in which the Library 
has made notable contributions not only in collecting but in publishing. The 
September, 1953, Bulletin carried an article by Earle Lutz on soldier papers 
of the Civil War which used the title “Stars and Stripes.” In 1948, C. E. Dorn- 
busch’s check list of the various editions of Stars and Stripes in World War II 
was issued as the Library's first Gordon Lester Ford Memorial Study. A sup- 
plement was issued the following year. Mr. Dornbusch later compiled a 
check list of Yank, the Army Weekly (Gordon Lester Ford Memorial Study, 
no. 2) and The G. I. Stories, a check list of pamphlet histories of ground, air 
and service forces in the European theatre which were printed in Paris and 
made their appearance between October, 1944, and September, 1945. The 
list was issued by the Library as the Gordon Lester Ford Memorial Study, 
no. 3. 
GIFTS 


Oriole Press Imprints 


IN тне Avcust, 1954, Bulletin an announcement was made of the gift of 
thirty-one Oriole Press imprints by Mr. Joseph Ishill, proprietor of this well- 
known private press in Berkeley Heights, New Jersey. Recently Mr. Ishill 
made an additional gift of fifty-one pieces from his press — books, pamphlets, 
prospectuses and other ephemera — ranging in date from 1918 to 1955. The 
gift includes complete files of The Free Spirit (five numbers, 1919-1921 ) 
and Open Vistas (six numbers, February-December 1925), of which the 
only other files located by the Union List of Serials are at Princeton, 

In 1958 Mr. Ishill published The Oriole Press, a Bibliography, which in- 
cludes a complete check list of his imprints, including ephemera, from 1916 
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to 1952. As a result of Mr. Ishill’s generous interest, the Library now owns 
all but five of the ninety-three items in the bibliography, as well as the books 
and pamphlets printed by the Oriole Press since 1952. 

L.M.S. 


Mn. Louis M. Rasmowrrz, in continuation of many previous gifts, has re- 
cently presented to the Library the following group of eleven incunabula: 


Alphabetum divini amoris. [Strassburg: Printer of Henricus Ariminensis, 
ca. 1476] 
GW 1555. Stillwell A465 records only two copies of this edition in this country. 


Appian, of Alexandria. 

Historia Romana. Venice: Christophorus de Pensis, de Mandello, 20 
Nov. 1500. 

GW 2291. Stillwell A828. 


Augustinus, Aurelius, Saint, bp. of Hippo. 
Sermones ad heremitas. [Strassburg: Johann Prüss, not after 1487] 
GW 3002 (Pseudo-Augustinus). Stillwell A1168. 


Corona Beatæ Mariæ Virginis. Strassburg [Printer of the 1483 Jordanus 
de Quedlinburg (George Husner)] 17 Aug. 1495. 
GW 7574. Stillwell C823 (two copies). 


Henricus de Hassia. 
Secreta sacerdotum. [ Nuremberg: Georg Stuchs, ca. 1497] 
Hain-Copinger 8377. Stillwell H28. 


Monte Rocherii, Guido de. 
Manipulus curatorum. Strassburg [Martin Flach] 1499. 
Hain-Reichling 8212. Stillwell G559 (two copies). 


Petrus de Palude. 

Sermones thesauri novi de sanctis, Strassburg [Printer of the 1483 "Vitas 
Patrum’] 1484. 

Copinger 5421. Stillwell P465. 


Psalterium beati Brunonis episcopi herbipolensis. [Nuremberg] Anton 
Koberger, 1497. 
Hain-Copinger 4018. Stillwell P965. 


Sallust. 
Opera. [Venice: Christophorus de Pensis, de Mandello, ca. 1494-1500] 
Hain-Copinger 14229. Stillwell S76. 


With the commentaries of Laurentius Valla and Joannes Chrysostomus Soldus; 
edited by Pomponius Laetus and Joannes Britannicus. 
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Thomas Aquinas, Saint. 
Summa contra gentiles. Venice: Nicolaus Jenson, 13 June 1480. 
Hain-Copinger 1889. Stillwell T172. 


Vocabularius utriusque juris. Nuremberg: Anton Koberger, 4 Sept. 1481. 


Copinger 6361. Stillwell V303. 
Without the "Protestatur" statement found in some copies following the colophon. 


Other recent gifts made by Mr. Rabinowitz include the collected works 
of Flavius Josephus in German, published at Strassburg in 1544, and the rare 
first edition of a source book for the study of Renaissance music, Ottomarus 
Lucinius Musurgia seu praxis Musicae . . . Strassburg: Johannes Schott, 


1586. 
L. M. S. 


NEW TRUSTEES 


Mns. Мпглсемт C. McIvrosg AND Mr. Grant Krenn were elected to the 
Board of Trustees at its meeting on Wednesday, February 8. Mrs. McIntosh 
is President of Barnard College and Mr. Keehn is Executive Vice-President 
of the First National City Bank of New York. 


Mrs. McIntosh is President of the Guild of Independent Schools, the first 
woman director of the Home Life Insurance Company, the first woman 
trustee of The American Museum of Natural History, and the first woman 
mernber of the board of the Columbia Broadcasting System. She earned her 
Bachelor of Arts Degree at Bryn Mawr College and her Doctorate at Johns 
Hopkins University. Mrs. McIntosh is the wife of Dr. Rustin McIntosh, 
Carpentier Professor of Pediatrics, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University. 


Mr. Keehn is a native of Kenilworth, Illinois, and a graduate, with the 
class of 1921, of Hamilton College which he now serves as a trustee. He 
received his Master's Degree from the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration in 1923. 

In 1946, Mr. Keehn was elected Vice-President of The First National Bank 
of the City of New York, elected Executive Vice-President in 1950, and 
named a Director in 1951. He became an Executive Vice-President of The 
First National City Bank of New York on March 30, 1955, at the time of the 
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merger with National City and was given the additional title of the Assistant 
to the Chairman of the Board on September 6, 1955. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, FEBRUARY, 1956 


During the month of February, 1956, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building, was 84,882. They consulted 
202,086 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 244,162. 

The total number of volumes issued by the Circulation Department for 
home use was 1,156,022. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 29,298 
volumes, 4,786 pamphlets, 163 maps and 2 prints. Of these, the Reference 
Department received as gifts 2,246 volumes, 3,698 pamphlets and 151 maps. 
The Circulation Department received as gifts 674 volumes, 19 pamphlets and 
481 miscellaneous items. 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR FEBRUARY, 1956 


BRANCH LIBRARIES HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 











ADULT JUVENILE TOTAL 
BRONX 
Bookmobile No. 2 2. . . a . - 1,708 8,631 10,340 
Bookmobile No. 8 = . . a . - 1,798 5,841 7,189 
City Island _ . . . . . - 1,700 1,445 8,145 
Clason’s Point . . _ = . č 2 - 6,762 4,917 11,679 
Eastchester Dus ЭШ Alte a, nh MU ques 8,182 4,150 7,382 
Fordham . . _ 2 - - - >- 22,187 11,834 88,521 
Gun Hil |. . . . - . a2 a 2,598 2,562 5,090 
High Bridge* |. - . =- . ~ >- ee $t peus 
Hunts Point . . . . 2 _ ш 9,893 11,387 21,280 
Kingsbridge - — _ - _ . | 10,016 6,935 16,951 
Melcourt = шу ~ мш, ~ ш _ ш 2,472 4,124 6,596 
Melrose . ~ . _ ~ . a2 >- 11,048 9,441 20,484 
Morrisania us VE LA vum гең “Сыл, үг 5,389 6,467 11,856 
Moshou - _ _ 2 - - a - 19,522 10,894 80,416 
Mott Haven . 2 _ —_ 2 - . 6,864 6,007 12,871 
Parkchester Eos шз NE ES. ER AR SE 21,054 11,192 82,246 
Pelham _ . ~ _ - č an >- 6,130 6,040 12,170 
Riverdale . . 2 _ - . č a a 4,4392 4,125 8,551 
Sedgwick ~- . =- =- č = č =- -= - 6,821 5,149 11,770 
Throg’s Neck 2 ~ ~ ~ -> _ - 2,998 8,844 6,337 
Tremont _ -~ 2 . . č = - >- 11,085 8,792 19,887 
University Heights - - - - . =- 4,577 3,757 8,334 
Van Co deier жыз» ер Мы с ЛЫ. жасы 2,762 1,939 4,701 
Van Nest |. - =- . č > > č > >- 2,670 2,856 5,026 
Wekefeld - = . _ . > 8,951 6,237 15,188 
West Farms - = . . . a2 >- 14,259 12,505 26,764 
Westchester Square - - - _ = =- 9,521 8,438 17,959 
Woodlawn. zo cum рш zou ХЕ 8,092 2,679 5,771 
Woodstock ae te: es MP ee Uds 4,108 6,041 10,149 
Extension Service -~ — Sees ole 166 297 463 
SUBTOTALS D UN Er uet Жы ad 207,496 176,526 384,022 
MANHATTAN 

Aguilar: af ш шлш» iE. ves [= 4,845 7,214 12,059 
Bloomingdale . . . . = . > 24,491 9,807 84,208 
Cath eM pe, ee ee ш» ben ы 11,257 ee 11,257 
Central Children’s Room - = =- . >- es 3,746 8,746 
Central Circulation = = =- _ 2 . 81,646 MS 81,646 
Chatham Square = =- - - - >- 5,240 4,837 10,077 
Columbia . . . . ~ =- = >- 10,970 eem 10,970 
Columbus ~ . . . č =- = = - 5,570 2,851 8,421 
Countee Cullen B. dE. «et c. x23 22 4,859 6,408 11,267 
Donnell’ se 2 = Li, ns ш dm 2 63,739 4,379 68,118 
Epiphany . . . . ~ - - =- 16,789 7,825 24,114 
Beth Street с м ру сате 19,855 =e 19,855 
Fort Washington - . _ ~ = >- 25,916 10,279 35,405 
George Bruce - = = č =- ~ = - 4,858 4,037 8,395 
ton Fish Park _ _ Li om 5,971 9,198 15,169 
Hamilton Grange . . _ ~ =- - 8,551 4,195 12,746 
Harlem Library - - =- ~ =- >- 2,821 4,213 7,094 
Hudson Park - . 2 a _ _ >- 8,701 3,092 11,793 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR FEBRUARY, 1956 — concluded 


BRANCH LIBRARIES 


MANHATTAN, continued 


Inwood .. . . . . -. >- 
Jackson Square = _ - - - 
Macomb's Bridge ~ _ . =- >- 
Mublenberg * . . . = =- >- 
Music Library |. - ~ - - =- 
96th Street LC ee 5х 
115th Street = -2 . . . . 
125th Street - -~ -~ =- =- >- 
Ottendorfer - = =- =- — - 
Riverside . . -2 ~ =- _ - 
St. Oo. E =. we) oou à & 
pea Park: exu. 20m "Rud tats — 
67th Street - = =- = -2 >- 
Tompkins Square - - =- . >- 
Washington Helghts E EIU ve 
Webster - - -> => => -> >- 
Yorkville _ edie tet ad fy ce 
Extension Service = - =- =- >- 


SUBTOTALS -> > 2 a2 - 


RICHMOND 


Bookmobile No. 1 . 
Great Kils- _ 
Huguenot Park _ = _ 
New Dop .- - 
Port Richmond -~ 
Princes Bay - - 
St. George ENS 
South Beach = . . . >- 
Stapleton = - =- = . . >- 
Todt Hil |. . -~ . - - o 
Tottenville DM шыт уы ^ 
West New Brighton. - - . >- 
Extension Service - _ = =- >- 


SUBTOTALS — 2 . — - 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Bronx Reference Center . - - -= 
Library for the Blind - - . >- 
Municipal Archives and Records Center .. 
Municipal Reference VIP 
Picture Collection = _ . =- .- 
Schomburg Collection - - - - 


SUBTOTALS £o МЫ QIDA ek с А 
GRAND TOTALS _ . . 


bod or Parr et 


CUMULATIVE TOTALS — July, 1955 — 


February, 1956 - - =- - 


* Branch closed. 
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HOME USE 


ADULT 


22,843 
17,005 
1,128 
5,891 
18,389 
8,007 
1,980 
8,508 
14,187 














5,449,712 


HOME USE 
JUVENILE 








HOME USE 


TOTAL 


82,285 
19,440 
8,600 
5,881 
20,817 
8,568 
4,695 
9,207 
19,090 
29,876 
16,218 
10,849 
25,885 
12,386 
10,786 
18,545 
1,386 


634,044 











61,232 
1,156,022 





7,696,096 








CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Jonn Mackenziz Cory, Chief 
Miss Mancanet Менген, Assistant Chief 


PUBLIC SERVICE COORDINATORS TECHNICAL SERVICE COORDINATORS 
Cropren’s Services, Mrs. Frances Lander Spam — Book Onpzn, Miss Mary E. Neubert 
Younc РЕОРгЕ'8 Services, Miss Margaret Scoggin CaTatocrine, Miss Ellen Peters 
ADULT Services, Miss Leona Durkes Brypinc AND Processinc, William Stern 


INTERBRANCH Loan, Miss Henrietta Quigley 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Miss Lucille T. Mathews 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Miss Anne Izard 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Miss Miriam Folsom 


List or BRANCHES AND LIBRARIANS 
CITY-WIDE SERVICES 


LIBRARY FOR THE Buinp. 166 Avenue of the Americas. Miss Regina Sludock, acting 

MonicrpaL ARCHIVES AND Recorps CENTER. 238 William Street. James Katsaros 

Monicrpan REFERENCE Lisrary. 2230 Municipal Building. Miss Amelia Н. Munson 
Public Health Division. 125 Worth Street. Room 224. Harold Silverman 

Picrure CorrecrioN. Central Building. Miss Romana Javitz 

5сномвовс Correction. 108 West 185th Street. Miss Jean Blackwell 


MANHATTAN 


CoorpinaTor, Mrs, Jean Godfrey 
AGUILAR, 174 East 110th Street. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 
BLOoMINGDALE. 206 West 100th Street. Miss Emily Е. McCormick 
CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Avenue. 
CENTRAL CHILDREN’s Room. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Helen A. Masten 
CENTRAL CmCULATION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Ellen M. FitzSimons 
CHATHAM Square. 33 East Broadway. Miss Marion E. Lang 
СогомвгА. Room 101, Butler Library, Columbia University. Mrs. Alice Alexander 
CoLuxBus. 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs. Lilian Wilson 
CounTEE CuLLEN. 104 West 186th Street. Mrs. Dorothy Homer 
Donnez REGIONAL. 20 West 58rd Street. Miss Katherine O'Brien 
EpreHANY. 228 East 23rd Street. Mrs. Beulah T. Sheetz 
FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET. 127 East 58th Street. Raymond Harris 
Fort Wasuincron. 535 West 179th Street. Miss Winifred Gambrill 
Сковсе Bruce. 518 West 125th Street. Howard Rickert 
Налмитом Fish Parx. 388 East Houston Street. Miss Gertrude Finkel 
Нлмптом GRANGE. 503 West 145th Street. Miss Ida Malamud 
Harrem Lisnany. 9 West 124th Street. Miss Eliza Marquess 
Hupson Park. 10 Seventh Avenue, South. Mrs. Alice Vielehr 
Inwoop. 4790 Broadway. Miss Edith Rees 
JacksoN Square. 251 West 18th Street. Miss Ruth Shinnamon 
Macoma’s BRIDGE. 2560 Seventh Avenue. Miss Ann Judge 
ж MusLENBERG. 209 West 23rd Street. 
Music Lrsnany. 12] East 58th Street. Mrs. Catharine К. Miller 
NATHAN Straus. 20 West 53rd Street. Miss Elizabeth A. Boyle, acting 
Мімету-віхтн Street. 112 East 96th Street. Miss Irene Patjens 
115тн $твккт. 203 West 115th Street. Gerald Gold, acting 
1257a Stnrer. 224 East 125th Street. Miss Barbara Reevers 
OTTENDORFER. 185 Second Avenue. Miss Charlotte J. Hubach 
Riversipe. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Myrtle Reynolds 


* Closed temporarily. 





Fred Fehl 


Scene from Inherit the Wind with Ed Begley as Matthew Harrison Brady ( repre- 
senting W Шат Jennings Bryan), Tony Randall as E. К. Hornbeck (representing 


11. L. Mencken) and Paul Muni as Henry Drummond (represent ng Clarence Darrow). 
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Drames a Clef 
A List of Plays with Characters Based on Real People 


By EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 


FOREWORD 


N 1924, when Edmund L. Pearson was Editor of Publications at The New 
York Public Library, an annotated list of novels containing characters 
drawn from actual people was printed in the Branch Library Book News. This 
brief bibliography, compiled by the oversigned, was titled Romans a Clef. 
Alexander Woollcott used it as the text for some comments of his own in the 
New York World, and this attracted the attention of John Mason Brown, then 
assistant editor of Theatre Arts Monthly. He suggested to me that a similar 
list of Drames à Clef might be interesting, and with the cordial approval of 
the late Mrs. Edith J. R. Isaacs, editor of that periodical, the bibliography 
was compiled and printed in the issue for March, 1927. Two supplements sub- 
sequently appeared in the New York Post while Mr. Brown was dramatic 
critic for that newspaper, and in 1936 the consolidated lists of plays became 
one section of my book, Literary Characters Drawn from Life (New York, 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1936), with a preface written especially for it 
by Mr. Brown and now reprinted here. 

The plays are arranged chronologically, as in the book. Several of the 
French titles were suggested by the late Professor Louis Allard, to whom 
proofs of the Theatre Arts list were sent. Edmund Wilson, who was kind 
enough to read and comment on the book, pointed out that Shaw and Moliére 
should be more fully represented in any future list, and indicated some of 
the sources that might be used. 

[159] 
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Since Literary Characters Drawn from Life is out of print, and files of 
Theatre Arts Monthly are not accessible everywhere, the list is now reprinted 
with many additions and revisions, in the hope that it may again be found 
to have some interest and usefulness. So far as the compiler is aware, it is 
the only such bibliography in English. Irving Wallace’s book, The Fabulous 
Originals (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1955), did not attempt to cover plays, 
although it has a section on Marie Duplessis (Rose Alphonsine Plessis). She 
was the original of the Marguerite Gautier of the novel and play by Alexandre 
Dumas fils, La Dame aux Camélias, or Camille. 


* * * 


INTRODUCTION 
Ву Jonn Mason Brown 


Г: us admit а generally ignored fact about the theatre — particularly 
our realistic theatre, And that is the extent to which what is admired in it 
as art is related to what is hung upon in the conversation of our friends as 
gossip. Prospero's island, with all the magical beauty and gaiety of Ariel 
or the sinister ugliness of Caliban, may be hidden by a curtain from the eyes 
of prompt theatregoers. But the business of a theatre curtain is not to obscure 
the vision of the audience except at such moments as the author may want 
it to do so. 

The curtain is a “fourth wall” which, due to the conspiracy between the 
dramatist and his audience, vanishes to betray the confidences of those who 
live behind it and depend upon it for protection. By so doing it turns a 
proscenium arch into a keyhole large enough to accommodate the eyes of 
a thousand Peeping Toms all at one time. It allows ambulance-chasers to 
follow without stirring the miseries of others; endows the curious with the 
kind of Invisible Cloaks they would gladly buy if only they could be bought 
at department stores; makes it respectable for them to read other people’s 
letters; and to eavesdrop on them during all the laughable or tragic moments 
in their lives when they stand pitilessly revealed. 

It is at just at this point where the art of the theatre happens to assert itself. 
Most gossip is only interesting in proportion to how well we may know the 
people whose idiosyncracies and secrets are being laid bare. If you doubt 
this you have merely to spend an evening among comparative strangers 
listening to them as they tell stories about people who, though presumably 
their friends, remain total strangers to you. 
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The drama, as we generally encounter it, does not waste our time in this 
way. It may ask us to spend an evening prying into the lives of strangers 
and to listen to a story about people we never had heard of until we took 
our seat and consulted our program. But the whole point and glory of the 
theaire, if it is functioning as it should, is that it forces us while we are there 
to take a greater interest in the imaginary company it invites us to keep than 
we do in most of the real people we know, and that by so doing it enables 
us to know not only more about ourselves and our friends but also about life. 

By making available to drama-lovers a master key planned to fit that 
giant keyhole, known as the proscenium arch, Mr. Walbridge may seem to 
imperil the innocence of some of our theatrical memories, and to endanger 
the wizardry of what we thought was the theatre’s make-believe. What we 
mistook for art may appear to have dwindled into common gossip. But 
nothing could be further from the truth. 

As one reads with gratitude and natural human interest the names on 
Mr. Walbridge’s list of the real people that dramatists have turned into 
characters in their plays, the theatre still remains safely divorced from the 
world of gossip columns. This tireless sleuth of literature and the drama 
only increases our respect for the playwright’s craft. He offers us new and 
amusing bases of comparison by means of which a dramatist's skill in portrai- 
ture can be judged. But most of all he makes us realize by implication, if not 
by word, that in the drama, as in all art worthy of the name, what may have 
been drawn at first hand from life must live a different and far more glorious 
life in the artist’s imagination before it can be seen with interest or with 
pleasure by those who survey his work. Fact may thus continue to prove 
stranger than fiction, but fiction, nevertheless, remains more persuasive 
than fact. 


* * * 


ENGLISH DRAMA 


Elizabethan Period 


Dexker, Tuomas. Satiromastix, or The Untrussing of the Humorous Poet. 1602? 


“The chief mterest of Dekker's play is that it gives a full-length portrait of what [Ben] Jonson 
looked like in 1601. It is a malicious portrait, seen through the eyes of one of the more ted 
of his contemporaries, but it contains enough detail so that de Londoners who flocked to the 
Globe must have recognized it immediately. 

“Dekker brought in everything he could think of about his fellow playwright — Jonson’s 
career as a bricklayer, his service in a road company, the Isle of Dogs aud the lalling of 
Gabriel Spencer. He brought in Jonson's bad complexion (he was pockmarked), his small 
size, his slowness in composition and the curious faces he used to make when he read his 
verses aloud. But above over and over again, he brought in Jonson’s conceit. “Mr. Horace 
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Енсызн Drama — Elizabethan Period, continued 
Dekker, Thomas, continued 


is ambition, and does conspire to be more high and tall as God a mighty made him.’ ” — 
Marcuerre CHUTE, Ben Jonson of Westminster. 


For, Jonn. The Witch of Edmonton. 1621? 

Based on the story of Elizabeth Sawyer, who was executed for witchcraft in 1621, and probably 
written soon after that date. Ford's collaborators tn writing this play were Dekker and William 
Rowley. ` 


Heywoon, Tuomas. The English Traveller. 1627? 

“The story of Geraldine is told by Heywood in his H istory of Women as having ‘lately happened 
within’ his ‘own knowledge’; but the attempts which have been made to identify the hero remain 
mere conjectures. See Fleay’s endeavour (vol. 1, p. 297) to find the original of the young Levan- 
tine traveller in George Sandys; and of the suggestion hazarded by Bang . . . that Young Geraldine 
was meant for Sir Peter Pindar." — Sm A. W. Wamp in Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture, v. 6. 


Love's Mistress, or The Queen's Masque. 1633. 


"This dramatic entertainment, into which Fleay has read the signs of a theatrical quarrel be- 
tween Apuleius (Heywood) and Midas (Christopher Beeston}, cannot have given much pleasure 
even to the instructed except in some pretty passages.” — WARD. 





Jonson, Ben. The Alchemist. 1610. 

“The characters are drawn with the utmost vigour, in particular of course those of the three 
confederates, Subtle, Face, and Dol, in whom Jonson appears to have had in view three real 
personages, protégés (till their real nature was discovered) of that impartial patron of useful, 
useless, and pernicious arts, the impotent stargazer Rudolph II. One of these (Kelly) is also 
mentioned in Fletcher's ‘Fair Maid of the Inn’ (iv. 2)." — Aror.PHUs Wizrram War, А History 
of English Dramatic Literature to the Death of Queen Anne, v. 1. 


Bartholomew Fair. 1614. 


“The broadest farce-effects are freely introduced; nor is any method of creating ludicrous effect 
eschewed, except — if the author is to be believed on his word — that of personal satire. There 
can be no doubt that the view to the contrary, which supposed Lanthom Leatherhead to be 
intended for Inigo Jones, is founded on error.” — Wann. 


—— The Case is Altered. 1599. 

Antonio Balladino is intended for Anthony Munday (1553-1638), poet, playwright, and 
compiler. : 
——— Cynthia’s Revels, or The Fountain of Self-Love. 1558. 

Hedon or Anaides represents Dekker, Cynthia is Queen Elizabeth I, Acteon is an allusion to 





—— Every Man Out of His Humor. 1599. 


Carlo Buffone may have been intended for Marston, although it is more probable that the 
character was drawn from one Charles Chester, a familiar city character. . 


'The Poetaster, or His Arraignment. 1601. 


dne arrogance had occasioned enmities with his fellow dramatists. In Poetaster, he under- 
took their castigation. The scene is placed in Rome; the story of Ovid's love for Julia is introduced; 
and the satincal scheme is not unlike that in the receding comedies — a voluble captain, an 
actor, a beggar poet and an affected gallant come in for exposure, and Vergil and Horace (Jonson) 
are the censors. In the end, Demetrius (Dekker) and Crispinus (Marston) are tried for calumni- 
ating Horace, and to Crispinus is administered a purge which causes him to vomit up a prodigious 
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vocabulary. Probably, other personal references were intended in addition to those indicated, 
but they are not discernible now." — Asmrev Н. TmonNpmx in Cambridge History of English 
Literature, v. 6. 


Lyzy, Joan. Endymion, the Man in the Moone. 1591. 


“In a most elaborate argument . . . Mr. Halpin has examined at length the question of the 
secret meaning of Lyly's comedy, and has come to the conclusion that it is a dramatic representa- 
tion of the disgrace brought upon Leicester (Endymion) by his clandestine marriage with the 
Countess of Sheffield (Tellus), pending his suit for the hand of his royal mistress (Cynthia). 
Endymion’s forty years’ sleep upon the bank of lunary is his imprisonment at Elisabeth’s favourite 
Greenwich; the friendly intervention is that of the Earl of Sussex; and the solution of the difficulty 
in Tellus’ marriage to Corsites is the marriage of the Countess of Sheffield to Sir Edward Stafford.” 
— Warp. 


MARLOWE, Curistoruer. The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus. 1604? 


“The legend of the man who sells his soul to the Devil seems to have appeared about the sixth 
century . . . In the early part of the sixteenth cen it became identified with a Doctor Faustus, 
who practiced necromancy, and was the friend of Paracelsus and Cornelius Agrippa. Conrad 
Muth came across a кай at Erfurt called Georgius Faustus Hemitheus of Heidelberg wits 
Melanchthon knew a Jo es Faustus born at Kniitlingen, in Wurttemberg, not far from his 
own home, who studied magic at Cracow and afterwards roamed about, and talked of secret 
things . . . Marlowe’s play was probably the first dramatisation of the Faust legend.” — Joun 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS, Introduction to Mermaid Series edition. 


Manston, Joan. What You Will. 1601. 


“ “The war of the theatres’ is a term which has been applied to the li quarrel between 
Jonson and Marston which extended over the years 1598 to 1602, and in which Dekker was also 
concerned, This ‘war’ was conducted for the most part by means of satirical plays in which the 
combatants lampooned each other and satirized their literary and dramatic contemporaries. 
Nearly all the companies of the day were more or less concerned in it, and more than a dozen 
plays attest the activity of rival playwrights in this theatrical mode of attack and defense," — 
Feux E. ScHkLLUING, Elizabethan Drama, 1558-1642, v. 1. 

"Some investigators identify Jonson with Lampathio and Marston with Quadratus, others 
reverse the portraits . . . With this play the famous poetomachia comes to an end. In the same 
year, we find Marston collaborating with Jonson in 'Love's Martyr, and, with Chapman, and 
Jonson, three years later, in “Eastward Ное’ " — Dixon. 


Massincer, Pru». Believe As You List. 1630. 


"Another striking example of the practice of a transfer of events from the scene to which they 
actually refer to one in which the reference is unmistakable but the disguise sufficient to relieve 
both poet and player of attendant pains and penalties. It appears that in January 1681, Sir Henry 
Herbert had refused to license a play of Massingar’s ‘because it did contain dangerous matter, 
as the deposing of Sebastian, King of Portugal, by Philip (III), and there being a peace sworn 
betwixt the kings of England and Spain.’” — Scene, Typical Elizabethan Plays. 


—— A New Way to Pay Old Debts. c. 1633. 

“While there is a certain similarity of idea between Massinger’s comedy and Middleton’s 
“А Trick to Catch the Old One,’ nothing could be more in contrast with the latter’s irresponsible 
realism than the seriousness and moral earnestness that underlies Massinger’s work. It is not 
impossible that the latter playwright found a model for his Sir Giles Overreach in the person and 
exploits of one Sir Giles Mompesson who, under a patent from King James monopolizing the 
manufacture of gold and silver thread, was reputed similarly overbearing and avaricious.” — 
SCHELLING. 


— The Unnatural Combat. c. 1621. 


“Fifteen years after the death of Vittoria Accoramboni, all Italy was stirred by the most 
sensational criminal case in its history, the Cenci murder. After the execution of the family in 
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Encuisa Drama — Elizabethan Period, continued 
Massinger, Philip, continued 


1599, rumors reached England of the wicked father who had poisoned his wife, killed his son 
and ravished his daughter. Many years later, historians were to find that these were almost the 
only three crimes of which he was not guilty, but Elizabethan England was not interested in 
historical accuracy. Englishmen liked good stories and Philip Massinger found in this sto 

material for a good tragedy." — Gznarp D. McDonarn, "Italian Criminal Cases in English 
Poetry" (Master's Thesis, Haverford College). Massinger changed the family name to Malefort. 


Мірргетом, Tuomas. A Game at Chess. 1624. 


“This play . . . is in fact the solitary work with which the Elisabethan drama fairly attempted 
to match the political comedies of Aristophanes . . . The Black Knight is Gondomar [the Spanish 
ambassador] whom it must have been the author's intention to draw to the life. In order no 
mistake may remain, the malady from which Gondomar was known to suffer, and the litter in 
which it was in consequence his custom to be carried about, are both introduced . . . The Fat 
Bishop . . . represents one of the strangest figures of a strange time — one of the few converts 
whom Protestantism has ever made in the person of a prelate of the Church of Rome. Antonio di 
Dominis, successively Archbishop of Spalato (in Dalmatia) and Dean of Windsor, is here ridi- 
culed with savage humour . . . The White and Black Kings and Queens are of course the English 
and Spanish sovereigns . . . The White Knight is Charles Prince of Wales; and I think it not 
impossible that the White King’s Pawn, who is finally discovered to be ‘black underneath,’ may 
be intended for Somerset.” — Wann. 


RuccLE, Сковск. Ignoramus. 1615. 


“The title part is a merciless caricature of the detested recorder, Brackyn, who had already been 
ridiculed in The Returne from Pernassus, Part II . . . The civilians of the university [Cambridge] 
and the king himself were, therefore, delighted when Ruggle brought upon the stage a burlesque 
figure talking a barbarous jargon of bastard Latin and the technical terms of common law.” — 
F. S. Boas in Cambridge History of English Literature, v. 6. 


SHAKESPEARE, Worm. As Well That Ends Well. c. 1604. 


“[Frank] Harris, following Tyler and several of his predecessors, identifies Mr. W. Н. of the 
sonnets as the Earl of Pembroke . . . Now, por sister, Pembroke's mother, the subject of 
Jonson's famous epitaph, was by all accounts a perfect model for the noble and touching portrait 
which Shakespear d the Countess of Rousillon. So there you are, with an original for the 
only sympathetic mother, except Hermione (a replica) in Shakespear’s plays.” — GEORGE 
BERNARD SHAW, Pen Portraits and Reviews. 


—— Hamlet. 1602. 


“There is much in the character of King Claudtus to suggest that Shakespeare has here taken 
Leicester as his model . . . On the other hand, it is quite unreasonable to suppose, with Hermann 
Conrad, that Shakespeare had Essex in his eye in drawing Hamlet himself . . . It is, of course, as 
ridiculous to take James as to take Essex for the actual model of Hamlet. Nothing could at that 
time have been stupider or more tactless than to remind the heir-presumptive to the throne, or . 
the new king, of the deplorable circumstances of his early history." — Gronc Ввлмреѕ, William 


Shakespeare. 


Henry V. 1599. 

“Hotly resenting injuries, and making enemies in plenty, Thomas Digges was hardly the gentle 
and retiring of student and military theorist. His fine head could be heated with choler... 
Now we must keep in mind the fact that this mathematical, intransigent, irascible, and valiant 
professor of martial discipline was a neighbour of Shakespeare's bosom-friend Heminges, and 
occupied a pew of dignity in Heminges’s church . . . I think it possible that before writing his 
play of Henry V, some three or four years after Thomas Digges’s death in Aldermanbury in 
August 1595, Shakespeare had observed Digges's iarities and had also glanced over his 
military treatise, printed by Richard Field. C y Captain Fluellen, the fiery little military 
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po was of muster-master Digges's mind in more ways than опе... Professor Dover Wilson 
been at some pains to make it appear that Shakespeare’s Fluellen is drawn in part from the 
character of Sir Roger Williams, the valiant and strong-headed Welsh soldier of Elizabeth. His 
nationality and courage may have been so drawn, but certainly not his brand of military pedantry. 
Fluellen, like Digges, was rooted in the conviction of the superiority of the Roman military dis- 
ctpline over the modern. Williams held the opposite opinion . . . I would not be thought to con- 
clude from all this that Fluellen is in any sense a portrait of Digges. We shall find that Shake- 
speare was a friend of the younger Diggeses; and a reco ble caricature of their respected 
father was far from his thoughts. But it is possible that the mathematical and warlike squire’s 
choleric nature, his crotchets, and his particular pedantical turn stuck in Shakespeare’s memory; 
and that something of them, transmogrofied into stage Welsh, found their way into the deli 

and peppery mountain squire.” — Les Нотвом, I, William Shakespeare, Do Appoint T. 8 
Russell, Esquire. 


— Love’s Labour’s Lost. 1589. 


“Pedantry [is] embodied in the schoolmaster Holofernes, for whom tradition states that Florio, 
the teacher of languages and translator of Montaigne, served as a model — а supposition how- 
ever, which seems scarcely probable when we remember Florio's close connection with Shake- 
speare's patron, Southampton." — BRANDES. 

“A minute allegory of contemporary stage history and the rivalry of actors and playwrights 
has been thought to exist in several pre-Shakespearean plays; and the comedy of “Love’s Labour's 
Lost," to mention only this, has been made to yield a dramatis personae in which Lyly, Nash, 
Greene, and Munday all satirically figure." — ScHELLING. 


The Merry Wives of Windsor. 1599. 


“Justice Shallow . . . boldly caricatures Sir Thomas Lucy, a bugbear of Shakespeare's youth at 
Stratford, the owner of the neighbouring estate of Charlecote." — Snez Lee, A Life of William 
Shakespeare. 

According to Hotson's I, William Shakespeare, Justice Shallow was in all probability a humor- 
ous hit at the expense of Justice William Gardiner. Shakespeare was arrested in the autumn of 
1596 for threatening Gardiner's stepson, William Wayte, with death and mutilation of his limbs. 


—— Othello. 1604. 


“Doubtless one of the greatest charms of Russell's home was the presence in it of Leonard's 
sister, Margaret Digges. Of Juliet’s age when she came to Alderminster, she lived there for almost 
a decade, until she was twenty-three. Then she went to London to marry Sir Anthony Palmer, 
K. B., and died nine years later. After her short life of thirty-two years was ended, her devoted 
brothers and husband testifled to her beauty of feature, mind, and heart in an unusually moving 
epitaph. The characters of Shakespeare’s heroines have exercised a subtle and powerful influence 
on our whole conception of Elizabethan women. I please myself with the fancy that his ac- 
quaintance under his friend’s roof with this admired, loved, and charming young gentlewoman 
in the early years after 1600 when he was meditating Othello, stimulated his imagining of 
Desdemona, ‘a maid so tender, fair, and happy.’ Iago, who is ше if not critical, said of her, 
“She is of so free, so kind, so apt, so blessed a disposition, that she holds it a vice in her goodness 
not to do more than she is requested.’ " — Нотвом. 


—— The Tempest. 1613? 

“Who Ferdinand and Miranda were is not doubtful. It appears from the manuscript of Vertue 
that "The Tempest’ was acted by John Heminge and the rest of the King’s company before Prince 
Charles, the Lady Elizabeth, and the Prince Palatine Elector, at the beginning of the year 1618. 
Frederick had come over to receive his bride, the Princess, who was the darling of all Protestant 
hearts. Ferdinand, then, was Frederick, and Miranda, Elizabeth.” — GorpwiN SMITE. 

Richard Garnett in his Essays of an Ex-Librarian supports this view, and adds the suggestion 
that James the Sixth was Prospero in this play as he was the Duke in Measure for Measure. 


Troilus and Cressida. 1609. 
Thersites and Ajax possibly represent Marston and Jonson. 
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Excusa Drama — Elizabethan Period, continued 


Sur zv, JAMES. The Ball. 1632. 

“Highly topical, being evidently designed to dissipate slanderous reports that had been cir- 
culated concerning the newly originated subscription balls, and, perhaps, also to give the actors 
opportunity for personating ‘divers . . . lords and others of the court,’ as the master of the revels 
complained they did." — W. A. Nemson in Cambridge History of English Literature, v. 6. 


Ѕмттн, Wentworts. The Puritan, or The Widow of Watling Street. 1607. 
George Pyeboard is a lampoon on George Peele. 


Tanor, Rosert. The Hog Hath Lost his Pearl. 1613? 

“Now it is VERE to hear how sharp-witted the City is, for they will needs have Sir John 
Swinerton, the Lord Mayor, be meant by the Hog, and the late Lord Treasurer by the Pearl." — 
Sm Henry WorroN, Letters, ed. by Logan Pearsall Smith. 


WEBSTER, JOHN, AND THOMAS DEKKER. North-Ward Hoe. 1607. 

“The banter — for it is nothing more — falls entirely on Chapman. There can be no doubt that 
the ‘little hoary poet’ of North-Ward Hoe is intended for the latter. His Caesar and Pompey, 
his liking for French themes, his ‘full and heightened style,’ his professional vanity — all come 
in for gentle mockery.” — C. E. Vaucuax in Cambridge History of English Literature, v. 6. 


WINGFIELD, ANTHONY. Pedantius. 1580? 

“The pedant is not merely modernised, he is individualised into a caricature of Gabriel 
Harvey. This is vouched for by Nashe in Have with You to Saffron Walden, where he declares 
that, in ‘the concise and firking finicaldo fine schoolmaster,’ Harvey ‘was full drawen and de- 
lineated from the soule of the foote to the crowne of his head." " — Boas. 


Restoration Period 


BucencaaM, GEORGE Viens, SECOND Duke or. The Rehearsal. 1671. 


“The Rehearsal was originally intended as a satire against Davenant; but after Sir William’s 
death the ridicule was directed against Sir Robert Howard, Dryden’s brother-in-law, and finally 
against Dryden himself. Although the Bayes of Buckingham’s play resembles Dryden to a great 
extent, the character also bears some resemblance to its originals, Davenant and Sir Robert 
Howard." — ErrzAsErg P. Stew, Three Plays by David Garrick. 

“Begun in 1663, delayed by the temporary closing of the theatres on account of the plague, 
and gradually diverted in atm from D’Avenant and Sir Robert Howard, its chief early targets, 
The Rehearsal eventually levelled its main shafts against the author of The Conquest of Granada, 
The hero Almanzor is travestied in the character of Drawcansir, while Dryden himself, as Mr. 
Bayes, becomes the mock-heroic author of the tragedy that is rehearsed . . . Almost a score of 
contemporary plays, including several comedies, are so specifically parodied that a bookseller’s 
Key, published in 1704, attests later effort to whet again the point of ‘local hits’ no longer 
palpable. The satire of The Rehearsal, though conspicuously aimed at Dryden, ranges widely. 
The ‘local hits’ exceed verbal burlesque, for Bayes’s broken nose, plastered with a ‘wet bit of 
brown paper,’ retains, even after D’Avenant’s death, its pointed allusion to his notorious personal 
disfigurement.” — Geonce Н. NETTLETON, British Dramatists from Dryden to Sheridan. 


Crowne, Joan. The City Politiques. 1683. 

“Under a thin disguise, not deepened by the usual mock disclaimers in the Preface, will easily 
be recognized the "Popish Plot’ agitation, and its heroes Titus Oates [Dr. Panchy in the play] 
and Stephen Colledge, ‘the Protestant joiner’ [the Catholic bricklayer].” — Wann. 
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DRYDEN, JOHN. Limberham, or The Kind Keeper. 1678. 

“The character of Limberham was generally applied to Lauderdale; probably there were also 
features of Shaftesbury in it, and in this sense only may the asseveration of the Preface, that in 
this play ‘no one character has been drawn from any single man,’ be accepted.” — Warp. 


Ermenece, Sm Georce. The Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter. 1676. 

“There was Young Bellair, in which Etherege drew his own portrait; there was the sparkling 
Dorimant, so dressed that all the pit should know that my Lord Rochester was intended; there 
was Medley, Young Bellair’s bosom friend, in whom the gossips discovered the portrait of Sir 
Charles Sedley.” — Ермомр Gosse, Seventeenth Century Studies. 

“Sir Fopling . . . was probably Beau Hewitt, ‘the most notorious fop of the day.’ Thus at that 
time it was not considered impossible to connect that sport of a witty fancy with a personage in 
real life, The example set by Etherege was followed by his successors. It is not, of course, fair to 
take such deliberate satires as Bayes in Buckingham’s ‘Rehearsal,’ or Antonio in the comical 
scenes of [Thomas Otway’s] ‘Venice Preserved,’ which are shafts too obviously directed at Dry- 
den and Shaftesbury, respectively.” — Bonamy Dosrés, Restoration Comedy. 


SEpLEY, Sm СнАнгз. Bellamira, or The Mistress. 1687. 

“Geneste (1. 455) thinks the character of Bellamira to have pointed at the Duchess of Cleve- 
Jand [Barbara Villiers, Countess of Castlemaine and Duchess of Cleveland, a favorite of 
Charles II]." — Wann. 


SHapweLL, Tuomas. The Sullen Lovers. 1668. 
Sir Positive At-All was supposed to be a caricature of one of the Howards. — DoBrfe. 


Vaxeruce, Sm Jonn. The Relapse; or Virtue in Danger. 1697. 

“When Vanbrugh created Lord Foppington, he did not merely adapt Sir Fopling Flutter and 
ennoble Sir Novelty Fashion, but largely took as his model the famous Beau Fielding and copied 
him faithfully, even to the duel scene in which the hero received so harmless a scratch.” — 
Donrée. 


Wycnentry, WittiaM. The Country Wife. 1675. 

“Mock marriages also, so frequent in these comedies, as for instance, in “The Country Wife,” 
had their part in reality, and were not invented for stage purposes. It is on record that the Earl 
of Oxford carried out a sham ceremony with a famous actress of impregnable virtue, probably 
Mrs. Marshall, who upon appealing to the king got no further redress than some monetary 
compensation.” — DoBnÉE. 


Georgian Period 


Apmson, ]озкрн. Cato. 1713. 

“His political friends . . . hoped that the public would discover some analogy between the fol- 
lowers of Caesar and the Tories, between Sempronius and the apostate Whigs, between Cato, 
struggling to the last for the liberties of Rome, and the band of patriots who still stood firm 
oe Halifax and Wharton." — 'THoMAs BABINGTON MACAULAY, The Life and Writings of 
Addison. 


Barer, Grusepre Marc’ AxroNrO. The Sentimental Mother. 1789. 


“An outrageous farce introducing Mrs. Thrale (then Mrs. Piozzi) and her husband as Lady 
Fantasma Tunskul and Signor Squalici.” — Н. M. Paurr, Literary Ethics. 
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Encu Drama — Georgian Period, continued 
Foote, Sawvzr. The Maid of Bath. 1770. 

“Eliza Linley was much courted, for she was ‘to attract the love, good or bad, of nearly every 
man she met.’ In 1770 an elderly gentleman named Walter Long bespoke her, but she had 
already been infatuated by a gay rake styled ‘Captain Matthews.’ Although Samuel Foote made 
public the situation in his scurrilous play, ‘The Maid of Bath,’ of the same year, Matthews’s 
stock was high until Dick Sheridan stepped in. Two years later Dick [Richard Brinsley Sheridan] 
and Eliza eloped to France." — Jonn Carrer in New York Times Book Review, November 28, 
1926. 


—— The Minor. 1760. 

“He offended all right-thinking persons, heterodox as well as orthodox, in "The Minor, a 
travesty upon the methods of Wesley and his church.” — Laurence Нотгом, Curiosities of the 
American Stage. 

“In ‘The Minor,’ the author pilloried Longford, the plausible auctioneer, Mother Douglas, a 
woman of very evil life, and, in Shift, the Rev. George Whitefield, who was nobly, and with 
self-abnegation, endeavoring to amend life wherever he found it of an evil quality." — Joan 
Doran, Annals of the English Stage, from Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. 

Dr. Squintum is also supposed to be Whitefield. 


The Nabob. 1772. 

"He made a combined charge on antiquaries and Anglo-East-Indians generally, in the person 
of Sir Matthew Mite, in which was involved the individual caricature of General Richard Smith, 
whose father had been a cheesemonger.” — Donan. 


A Trip to Calais, 1775. 

“When he was taxed with ridiculing the Duchess of Kingston as Kitty Crocodile, in the ‘Trip 
to Calais,’ he assured Lord Hertford, the Chamberlain, that he had no idea that the allusions in 
that piece could apply to the duchess . . . He produced only опе more piece, the ‘Capuchin,’ in 
which he played O'Donovan, in 1776. This piece was merely an alteration of the unlicensed 
‘Trip to Calais,” in which Foote had gibbeted the Duchess of Kingston. In the ‘Capuchin’ he 
more rudely treated her Grace's Chaplain, Jackson, under the name of Viper . . . ‘One Foote, 
a player,’ is Walpole’s contemptuous reference to him who was otherwise designated as the 
‘British Aristophanes.’ But, as often happens, the player was as good a man by birth, and at 
least as witty a man by nature, as he who despised him.” — Donan. 

Dr. Simony and his wife represent Dr. and Mrs. Dodd. 








Gay, Joan. The Beggar’s Opera. 1728. 

“Gay, by frequently comparing highwaymen to courtiers, and mixing other political allusions, 
drew the attention of the public to the character of Sir Robert Walpole, then Prime Minister, 
who, like most other Prime Ministers, had a strong party against him, who constantly took care 
to make or find a comparison between the two characters . . . The first song was thought to point 
to him. The name of Bob Booty, whenever mentioned, again raised the laugh against him; and 
the quarreling scene between Peachum and Lockit was so well understood at that time to allude 
to a recent quarrel between the two Ministers, Lord Townshend and Sir Robert, that the house 
was in convulsions of applause.” — Wurm Сооке, Memoirs of Charles Macklin. 

“The original of Peachum was the great Napoleon of the realms of crime in the eighteenth 
century, Jonathan Wilde, afterwards Fielding’s hero-spy, fence, and thief — who, but three 
years before, had been hanged at Tyburn, And probably Macheath’s model was the equally 
notorious Jack Sheppard, burglar and highwayman.” — FREDERICK AND James WADDELL 
Торрев, Representative English Dramas from Dryden to Sheridan. 


INCHBALD, ELIZABETA SAMPSON. Such Things Are. 1787. 
Twineall’s attempts at social success are a satire on Lord Chesterfleld’s principles, 
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SHELLEY, Percy Byssx. Swellfoot the Tyrant. 1820. 

“Among later plays derived directly from Aristophanes [this lay] is remarkable. The play was 
taken, as he аш, ‘from a Doric original’ . . . Swellfoot and his queen Jona Taurina are none 
other than George IV and Queen Caroline and the ministers Purganax, Dakry and Laoctonos 
are Lord Castlereagh, Lord Eldon and the Duke of Wellington. No wonder the play was at once 
suppressed and was not included with Shelley’s published works for many years.” — Louis E. 
Lorn, Aristophanes, His Plays and His Influence. 


ЅненрАМ, Ricaarp Ввпузткү. The Critic. 1779. 


“Sir Fretful Plagiary thinly veils the petty onality of Cumberland, the dramatist. Dangle 
is supposed to have been one Vaughan, one of those busy-bodies who professed to be behind all 
the scenes. Puff . . . is thought to have found his prototype in Woodfall, the publisher, but this is 
... manifestly unjust to that high-minded and high-principled person.” — Cran, F. ARMSTRONG, 


Shakespeare to Shaw. 
Victorian Period 


GILBERT, Sra Wurm SCHWENCEK. Patience. 1881. 


“Archibald Grosvenor was originally called Algernon — evidently Gilbert meant a sly hit at 
Swinburne, greatly as he admired that wonderful poet — but one of the Westminsters whose 
name happened to be Algernon Grosvenor objected, so Archibald was chosen instead. Oscar 
Wilde was a much bigger man than Grossmith, but v Toppy; so Grossmith made him [the 
character Reginald Bunthorne] extravagantly floppy, and r uced many of Wilde’s ridiculous 

erisms.” — S. J. Anam Frrz-Genarp, The Story of the Savoy Opera. 

“Today Reginald Bunthorne is recognized for what he is by audiences who do not know that 
as originally played by George Grossmith in 1881, and as sti made-up today, he is a composite 
caricature made of Whistler's eyeglass and hairstyle (a white streak on one side), Walter Crane’s 
velvet coat, and Oscar Wilde’s knee-breeches and mannerisms.” — Lesum Barry, The Gilbert 
and Sullivan Book. 


—— Pinafore. 1878. 


“Just before it was produced, Disraeli had appointed W. H. Smith, head of the well-known 
firm of publishers, First Lord of the Admiralty . . . There was something humorous in the British 
Navy being ruled by a man with absolutely no sea experience, and Gilbert worked the joke for 
all it was worth in his picture of the Right Honourable Sir Joseph Porter." — Sipney DARK AND 
RowLAND Grey, W. S. Gilbert, His Life and Letters. 

“H.M.S. Pinafore was produced on May 25th, 1878, and, its merits apart, caused something 
of a sensation because of the caricature of W. H. Smith, the publisher, who had recently been 
appointed First Lord of the A by Disraeli . . . Gilbert’s prudence and childlike simplicity 
were never more conspicuously displayed together than in his statement to Sullivan that, since 
the First Lord in the opera was a violent radical, while the well-known publisher was a pro- 
nounced conservative, hee could be no suspicion that W. H. Smith was intended, He was, 
however, quite right. No one entertained the least suspicion on the point. Everyone was abso- 
lutely certain about it. And within a few weeks of the production Disraeli was referring to Pina- 
fore Smith. " — Невкетн Pearson, Gilbert and Sullivan; a Biography. 

“The ‘ruler of the Queen’s Navee’ was a good-humoured dig at the Right Hon. W. H. Smith 
(on whose widow was conferred the title of Viscountess Hambleden), who was First Lord at the 
time. He was, however, never a lawyer’s clerk, but the head of the famous book and newspaper 
agency.” — GEORGE E. Donn, A Gilbert and Sullivan А 


Hicks, Sm [Epwanp] Seymour AND GroRGE Epwarpes. One of the Best. 1895. 

“The new entertainment at the Adelphi has for its object the reproduction on the stage of the 
dramatic effect of the military ceremony of degradation undergone not long ago in France by 
Captain Dreyfus . . . The one sentence that was taken from life as exemplified by Dreyfus was 
just the one sentence that stamped that gentleman as probably guilty. Lieutenant Dudley Kelly 
is made to finish his ordeal by shouting ‘God Save the Queen’ (the equivalent of “Vive la Ré- 
publique’) . . ” __ GEorcE Bennanp Smaw, “One of the Worst,” in Dramatic Opinions and 
Essays, v. 1. 
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ENcrisH Drama — Victorian Period, continued 


Pero, Sir ARTHUR WING. Trelawny of the Wells. 1898. 


“Arthur Wing Pinero . . . in his four-act comedietta . . . the action of which is laid in the ‘early 
sixties,” gives, in the character of the ambitious actor-author, Tom Wrench, a sympathetic portrait 
of his master [Thomas William Robertson, author of Society and Caste] in the days before 
he could speak with authority." — T. EDGAR PEMBERTON. 

Some observers saw in the marriage of Rose Trelawny a reflection of Ellen T erry’s marriage 
at sixteen to George Frederic Watts, the painter, some thirty years her senior. 


Rosertson, Tuomas Wiczxam. Society. 1865. 


“The part of Sydney Daryl, a character after Sothern’s own heart [was] suggested, in a sense, 
by the character of [David] Garrick. Other characters in the play were written to fit the different 
members of the Haymarket company . . . The famous ‘Owl’s Roost’ scene, a scene at a Bohemian 
literary club, in which Tom introduced and sketched many of his fellow celebrities and boon 
companions, far from giving offence, as some had feared, gave unmitigated pleasure to hundreds 
who knew the originals, and to thousands who did not but would like to have, at that.” — 
ARMSTRONG. 


The Twentieth Century 


Barker, Sm Haney GRANVILLE. Waste. 1906. 


Based on the Parnell scandal. Henry Trebell represents John Stewart Parnell, the Irish leader 
whose career was ruined when he became involved with a Mrs. O’Shea, whom he later married. 


BARRE, Sm James Matruew. The Admirable Crichton. 1903. 


“Owing to the powerful impression made by this play, it is probable that in the minds of most 
people to-day the Admirable Crichton means Barrie's butler; perhaps it will not be an insult to 
readers if I recall the fact that the original person who earned the a jective was James Crichton, 
born in Scotland, 19 August 1560, famous for his immense learning and accomplishments.” — 
WrirLiAM Lyon Purr»s, Essays on Modern Dramatists. 


—— The Legend of Leonora. 1913. 


“The model for his women, as he has said in Margaret Ogiloy, is his mother, and his mother 
was Leonora in the flesh.” — Аңтноң Роос in Drama, February, 1918. 

“No matter how he tried to disguise her, she was the heroine of every story he wrote — Mar- 
garet Ogilvy all dressed in blue for her wedding with her bonnet strings tied beneath her chin — 
Margaret Ogilvy as a little girl in a magenta frock and a white pinafore, who sang to herself as 
she ran through the woods carrying her father's dinner in a flagon . . . She was the model for 
Wendy in Peter Pan. She was Cinderella in A Kiss for Cinderella and Maggie Wylie in What 
Every Woman Knows. Above all, unmistakably, she was the old lady who showed her medals.” 
— ALEXANDER Woorrcorr, Long, Long Ago. 


Peter Pan. 1904. 


“To begin with Peter Pan himself, it must not be thought that his original was Peter Llewelyn 
Davies, the third of the boys [adopted by Barrie], the pretended author of The Boy Castaways: 
“I made Peter by rubbing the five of you violently together as savages with two sticks produce 
a flame,’ wrote Barrie twenty-five years later in his ‘Dedication’ to the published play, and this 
is the nearest we can get to the ‘Peter’ part of him . . . The male members of e family are 
christened in compliment to the Davieses; Mr. Darling is George, John is of course Jack, and 
Michael is named after the fourth brother. 

“Wendy herself brought a new name into the world. Of all the thousands of Wendys alive 
today not one is more than fifty years old. She was Barrie’s tribute to one of the earliest of his 
child friends, Margaret, the daughter of William Ernest Henley (who was himself Stevenson’s 
original for Long John Silver). Nana herself was of course Porthos, the great St. Bernard of 
Kew Gardens and Black Lake days." — ROGER LANCELYN GREEN, Fifty Years of Peter Pan. 
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BENNETT, ARNOLD. The Honeymoon. 1911. 


Lee Simonson once told me that Mrs. Reach Haslam, the woman novelist, was drawn from 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, whom Bennett also satirized in his novel, The Book of Carlotta. 


CARROLL, PAUL VINCENT. Shadow and Substance. 1938. 


Mr. Carroll has said: “For years I had been studying the Augustan period of English literature, 
and always have been fascinated by its chief character — Dean Swift. . . . I decided one day to 
resurrect Dean Swift, make him not only Catholic but a learned interpreter of Catholicism, and 
throw him into the modern mental turmoil in Ireland, which could be complicated by contact. 
From him came the character of the Canon.” The Very Reverend Thomas Canon Skerritt was 
played by Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 


Coward, NoEL. Cavalcade. 1931. 


“Jane Marryot took shape in my mind quite early. She seemed real to me and still does, a bit 
of my own mother and millions of others, too; ordinary, kind and unobtrusively brave; capable 
of deep suffering and incapable of cheap complaint. I was proud of Jane Marryot from the ist" 
— Nor. Cowanp, Present Indicative. 


Hay Fever. 1925. 


“Laurette Taylor and Hartley Manners returned to town from the country with Dwight and 
Marguerite, Laurette’s children by her first marriage, and settled themselves into an odd demi- 
Gothic edifice on Riverside Drive. . . . On Sunday diis d we had cold supper and played games, 
rather acrimonious games, owing to Laurette's abrupt disapproval of any guest . . . who turned 
out to be self-conscious, nervous, or unable to act an adverb or an historical personage with 
proper abandon. There were also, very often, shrill arguments concerning rules. These were 
waged entirely among the family, and frequently ended in all four of them leaving the room and 
retiring upstairs, where, later on, they might be discovered by any guest bold enough to go in 
search of them, amicably drinking tea in the kitchen. It was inevitable that someone should 
eventually utilise portions of this eccentricity in a play, and I am only grateful to Fate that no 
guest of the Hartley Manners thought of writing Hay Fever before I did." — Мок, Cowan, 
Present Indicative. 

"Later when Noel was back in England the word drifted across the Atlantic that his new play, 
Hay Fever, was supposed to be an intimate D of the Manners family. Laurette was hurt. 
After seeing the play in New York she found it hard to forgive him; the addlepated group of 
rugged individualists [the David Blisses] whom he depicted was not her family at all. ‘None of 
us, she declared emphatically, ‘is ever rude.” " — Mancuxnrrg Courtney, Laurette. 





Nicgors, RoBERT AND MAURICE Browne. Wings Over Europe. 1928. 

"One may amuse one's self by e identities 1n the cast of this play. Mr. Grantley may 
be regarded as Mr. [Stanley] Baldwin, and Francis Lightfoot as his Socialist son, Oliver. Lord 
Dedham and Richard Stapp can easily be compared to Lord Birkenhead and Winston Churchill, 
and Mr. Evelyn Arthur to Lord Balfour, despite his remarkable physical resemblance to Winston 
Churchill’s private secretary, Edward Marsh. Lord Sunningdale, too, although he looks like 
Lord Londonderry is intended to personify Lord Lonsdale, who has never, so far as I know, 
been in a cabinet in his life.” — Sr. Jonn Ervine in New York World, December 12, 1928. 


Percy, EDWARD AND REGINALD DENHAM. Ladies in Retirement. 1940. 


“Based оп an actual crime recorded by French police in 1886. In a Paris suburb two middle- 
aged women lived together. One of them, Euphrasie Mercier, had two insane sisters to whom 
she was fanatically devoted. In order to provide more comforts for them she murdered her friend 
[Elodie Menetret], burned her body in a fireplace and buried the remains in a dahlia bed. Her 
crime was discovered by her nephew who tried to blackmail her. This same story in Ladies in 
Retirement has been adapted to an English setting.” — Life, April 29, 1940. Ellen Creed, the 
murderess, was played by Flora Robson. 
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Емстлвн DRAMA— The Twentieth Century, continued 


RATTIGAN, TERENCE. The Winslow Boy. 1946. 

Ronnie Winslow is drawn from George Archer-Shee, a poh who was dismissed from the 
Royal Naval College at Osborne, Еа оп а charge of orging a signature on a five-shilling 
money order. After other efforts to prove his innocence had failed, he was tried in 1910 under a 
Petition of Right, with Sir Edward Carson (Sir Robert Morton in the play) as his defense counsel, 
and his name cleared. The case is the subject of one of the chapters in Alexander Woollcott's 
Long, Long Ago. 


Saw, GzoncE BERNARD. The Apple Cart. 1929. 

*At the moment of the second accession of the Labor P to power, Shaw had written 
The Apple Cart, in which [Ramsay] Macdonald was carica as Proteus, the Prime Minister 
of a labor government." — Epmunp Wicson, The Triple Thinkers. 


—— Back to Methuselah. 1921. 

The actors who assumed the roles of Joyce Burge and Mr. Lubin in the Theatre Guild produc- 
tion were made up to represent former Premiers David Lloyd George and the Earl of Oxford 
and Asquith. › 

—— Candida. 1894. 
Some commentators see the characteristics of Shelley in Marchbanks. If there was any one in 


Shaw’s mind it was Thomas de Quincey, Alexander Woollcott informed me (and backed it up 
with a letter from Shaw himself). 


—— Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. 1901. 


“He [Robert Bontine Cunninghame Graham] travelled through Morocco disguised as a Sheik; 
he was represented as Don Quixote by Lavery in a famous painting; was caricatured by Bernard 
Shaw in Arms and the Man and in Captain Brassbound's Conversion." — Camsropner MORLEY, 
Letters of Askance. 


—— The Doctor’s Dilemma. 1906. 


“The son of a London Congregational minister, [Edward] Aveling was an atheist whose wife 
left him because of his cruelty. Shaw is said to have used him as the model for Dubedat in 
The Doctor’s Dilemma, and everyone testified to his charm, brilliance, dishonesty and moral 
instability.” — Feux Banker in the New Yorker, November 27, 1954. Aveling was married to 
Eva Frye ten minutes before Eleanor Marx, Karl Marz's daughter, with whom he had been living, 
took poison March 81, 1898. 

“There was something very odd about Aveling. He was an inveterate and shameless dead-beat 
— if it is possible to use so brutal a phrase for the man who suggested Louis Dubedat, the slippery 
but talented artist of Bernard Shaw's Doctor's Dilemma.” — Epmounp Wirsow, To the Е 
Station. Mr. Wilson describes Aveling as a brilliant young teacher of science, of mixed French 
and Irish blood, startlingly and repulsively ugly, but with great eloquence and charm. 

“When he wrote The Doctors Dilemma, he was able to dramatise ects of the leading 
physicians and surgeons of the day, and the result was extremely funny. Dubedat, the artist, was 
a composite portrait, owing his borrowing propensities largely to Edward Aveling . . . Just as he 
fathered his views on laboratory experiments on H. G. Wells, he fathered his views on laboratory 
views of hygiene on his friend Sir Almroth Wright, the leading bacteriologist of his day, and the 
hero of Shaw's The Doctors Dilemma.” — Неѕкетн Pearson, С. B. 5.; A Full-Length Portrait. 

“To some extent, Shaw had [Harley Granville] Barker in mind when writing the part of the 
artist, Louis Dubedat. It was not a portrait, but an exaggerated presentation of certain 
of Barker. His performance was much criticized . . . That the dramatist borrowed som g 
from Barker can be seen from the description of the character: 


©... pretty, though not effeminate. He has turquoise blue eyes, and a trick of looking 
you straight in the face with them which, combined with a frank smile, is very engaging. 
Although he is all nerves, and very observant and quick of apprehension, he is not in 
the least shy . .. He moves among men as most men move among things, though he is 
intentionally making himself agreeable to them. .. 7 


Barker's eyes were not blue, as were Shaw’s, but the d ion might otherwise have applied to 
him... " — C. B. PunpoM, Harley Granville Barker; Man of the Theatre, Dramatist Scholar. 
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—— Fanny’s First Play. 1911. 


“The critics whom I have lampooned in the induction to this play under the names of Trotter, 
Vaughan, and Gunn will forgive me: in fact Mr. Trotter forgave me beforehand, and assisted 
the makeup by which Mr. Claude King so successfully simulated his personal appearance.” — 
Preface to the play. Trotter was the late Arthur Bingham Walkley. Vaughan represented Edward 
A. Baughan, dramatic critic of the Daily News, and Gunn was Gilbert Cannan, then dramatic 
critic on the Star. 

“A sort of compound critic — who writes for The Daily Telegraph on weekdays and The 
Referee on Sundays — is Flawner Bannal (since commonly but mistakenly identified with Mr. 
Hannen Swaffer), the hanger-on of the Green Room Club who is supposed to represent the 
man-in-the street on the strength of his ignorance of the world outside his own. He obstinately 
refuses to express an opinion of the play until he knows the name of its author!” — ARcHTBALD 
Henverson, Bernard Shai: Playboy and Prophet. 


—— The Inca of Perusalem. 1917. 


“I must remind the reader that this playlet was written when its principal character [the late 
Kaiser Wilhelm II] far from being a fallen foe and virtually a prisoner in our victorious hands, 
was still the Caesar whose legions we were resisting with our hearts in our mouths.” — Author's 
Preface. In J. M. Barrie's Der Tag (1914) the Kaiser was represented as “an Emperor." 


John Bull’s Other Island. 1904. 


“Broadbent . . . is a composite character modeled on a number of Liberal politicians, with a 
few traits taken directly from Shaw’s friend, A. B. Walkley — who, in the poverty of his insular 
ltmitation, could find no better characterization of this fine drama than ‘Shavian farrago.' " — 
HENDERSON. 


—— Major Barbara. 1905. 


“Major Barbara dealt with the Salvation Army and the crime of poverty. Two prominent char- 
acters were modelled on people he knew: Gilbert Murray and his imperious mother-in-law Lady 
Carlisle . . . He was enthusiastic over Barker’s revivals of the plays of Euripides translated into 
English verse by Shaw’s old friend Gilbert Murray, whom he portrayed vividly as Cusins in 
Major Barbara.” — НЕзкктн PEARSON. 





——— Man and Superman. 1905. 


“Man and Superman was first produced by the Stage Society on May 21st, 1905, with Gran- 
ville Barker, made up like a you edition of the author, in the part of Jack Tanner... Shaw 
told me that ‘the description of Tanner in Man and Superman is a pen portrait of the external 
Hyndman’ [Henry Mayers Hyndman, ‘a Victorian cosmopolitan gentleman who had been con- 
verted by Karl Marx in person, but had been disowned by him']." — Hxskerg PEARSON. 


—— The Philanderer. 1893. 


"Jenny Patterson was not only ‘sexually insatiable’ but insanely jealous; and as Shaw con- 
tinued to flirt with other women she provided him with enough material to make his fortune 
as a writer of emotional ‘scenes.’ Actually all she did was to give him a character for his least 
successful play. ‘Mrs. Patterson was my model for Julia,” he wrote to me; ‘and the first act of 
The Philanderer is founded on a very horrible scene between her and Florence Farr . . .’ Florence 
Farr, the cause of the же ов acted leading parts in two of Shaw’s early plays and was on 
terms of sexual intimacy with him." — Hxsxerg PEARSON. 


—— Press Cuttings. (In his Translations and Tomfoolertes, 1926) 


"By direction of the Lord Chamberlain, the General and the Prime Minister in this play must 
in all public performances of it be addressed and described as General Bones and Mr. Johnson, 
and by no means as General Mitchener and Mr. Balsquith. The allusions to commoner persons 
are allowed to stand as they are, 

“General Mitchener, by the way, is not the late Lord Kitchener, but an early and more highly 
connected commander [the Duke of Cambridge]. Balsquith (Balfour-Asquith) is obviously 
neither of these statesmen, and cannot in the course of nature be both.” — The author's Preface. 
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Encisa Drama — The Twentieth Century, continued 
Shaw, George Bernard, continued 


—- Too True To Be Good. 1932. 


“Running true to form, Shaw deftly avails himself of icuous contemporary figures and 
prevailing modes of thought. The private soldier, unobtrusively cast as Private Meek, who ‘runs 
the show’ while the blundering Colonel Tallboys looks on obfuscated and stupent, is the brilliant 
Colonel Lawrence in a new disguise. The dour anchorite, seated before a cave labeled ‘St. Paul,” 
is more than a mere reminder of the ‘Gloomy Dean,’ in his grim disillusionment and loss of faith 
in human progress." — Henperson. “The Gloomy Dean” was the Rt. Rev. William Ralph Inge 
(1880-1954), former Dean of St. Paul’s in London. 

“The character of Private Meek is an obvious portrait of T. E. Lawrence (‘Colonel Lawrence’), 
the hero of the Arabian campaign. Lawrence thought the play ‘magnificent. Tempest-like, almost 
as a valediction.' . . . The Prince of Damascus’ came and went at their house when he pleased, 
and when he was away wrote many letters, now in the British Museum, to Mrs. Shaw.” — 
Неѕкетн PEARSON. 

There is a piquancy in this summoning, as related by Squadron Leader Hurley, of an airman- 
clerk in overalls for a political conference with diplomats; it is not unlike the situation which 
George Bernard Shaw was later frivolously to exploit in his play, Too True to Be Good, which 
is in part a sly lampooning of Lawrence. Private Meek in the play is ‘an insignificant-looking 

rivate soldier, dusty as to his clothes and a bit gritty as to his windbeaten face. He is meticu- 
ously correct in dress and manner, however, yet withal there is something inexplicably wrong 
with him,” — Fron4 АвмтгАск, The Desert and the Stars; a Biography of Lawrence of Arabia. 


Уоѕрев, Евлмк. Spellbound. 1927. 

Pauline Lord gave an unforgettable performance as the character based on Edith Thompson 
of the Thompson-Bywaters murder case, Another play based on this case is A Pin to see the 
Peepshow (1953) by Tennyson Jesse and her husband, H. W. Harwood. It closed in New York 
after one performance. 


WALLACE, Epcar. On the Spot. 1931. 

“Over this whole underworld at that time loomed the powerful and inscrutable figure of Al 
Capone, whom the Chicago newspapers and his own racketeering exploits had raised almost to 
the magnitude of a national hero, and Edgar was powerfully cl by this sinister character 
... Such a man came nearer his idea of the master criminal than any he had yet encountered. . . . 
[Tony] Perelli seated at the organ, Perelli loading his women with jewels and the coffins of his 
enemies with orchids, is a conception of convincing villainy in the grand manner, and in the 
hands of Charles Laughton became a polished and appalling figure of criminality.” — MARGARET 
Lane, Edgar Wallace; the Biography of a Phenomenon. 


WiLLIAMS, EMLYN. The Corn is Green. 1941. 

“Like the Morgan Evans of his drama, he grew up in a small Welsh mining town, ignorant 
of the English language, until he was eight years old, yet, through the encouragement of a 
schoolmistress, Miss S. G. Cooke, he was able to enter Oxford on a scholarship at the age of 
eighteen. The schoolmistress played at the National Theatre by Ethel Barrymore, is still livin 
in England and has attended the London ères of all Williams’ plays." — New Yor 
Herald Tribune, February 9, 1941. “Miss Moffat” in the play represents Miss Cooke. 


—— Night Must Fall. 1936. 

According to James Sandoe in his anthology, Murder: Plain and Fanciful, Emlyn Williams 
has stated that Danny, the homicidal bellhop, was based on several similar young British 
murderers, among them Sidney H. Fox, John Donald Merritt, and Henry Jacoby. See Mr. 
Sandoe’s bibliography in the book, entitled “Criminal Clef: Tales and Plays Based on Real 
Crimes,” p. 593-624. 


(To be continued) 


Historians in a Tangle 


By Max I. Baym 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


HE HISTORIANS involved in the tangle with which this paper will 

deal are Henri Martin, George Bancroft, Mary Louise Booth, Henry 
Harrisse, and Henry B. Dawson. Of these, the first two are widely known 
for their work in French and American history respectively; but the other 
three may not be as well known to the general reader. We may therefore 
be permitted to say a word about each of them. 

Born in Yaphank (formerly Millville) on April 19, 1831, Mary Louise Booth 
traced her lineage, on the maternal side, to refugees of the French Revolu- 
tion. In 1859, she published a History of the City of New York, a third edition 
of which appeared in 1880. Being well versed in French, she enlisted her 
talents in the Union cause during the Civil War, translating a number of 
writings by prominent Frenchmen who were opposed to slavery. For this 
work she was praised by President Lincoln and Charles Sumner. She gained 
further distinction as the first editor of Harper’s Bazaar and as the friend of 
many literati, among whom were William Cullen Bryant and Walt Whitman. 
Her many projects included the translation of Henri Martin’s History of 
France. But with this we shall deal later. She died in New York City, on 
March 5, 1889.1 

Among Miss Booth’s acquaintances was Henry Harrisse, who is best known 
for his bibliographical studies on the discovery and early exploration of 
America. Born in France in 1829, he turned up at the age of eighteen in 
South Carolina as a teacher of French. In 1858 he was awarded the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts by South Carolina College. Soon thereafter he as- 
sumed a position as instructor in French at the University of North Carolina. 
His ambition, however, was to study law and in 1857 he was able to hang out 
a shingle in Chicago. Chance took him in 1861 to New York, and his writings 
began to appear in the columns of the North American Review and the 
Atlantic Monthly. More and more, historiography and bibliographic work 
connected with it began to claim his attention and in 1866 his monumental 
Bibliotheca Americana Vetutissima made its appearance.* His literary and 
historical activities brought him into contact with Mary Louise Booth, who 
sought his aid in her attempt to present to an American public Henri Mar- 

` tin’s Histoire de France, in English translation. It is in this connection, too, 

that we learn of his relationship to Bancroft. For Miss Booth’s project pre- 

cipitated a chain of events which entangled, as it were, the persons already 
[175] 
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mentioned as well as Mr. Henry Barton Dawson (1821-1889), author and 
editor of historical works, among them, Batiles of the United States by Sea 
and Land (2 vols., 1858).° What the chain of events was is revealed, for the 
most part, in the letters which will follow and which are here published for 
the first time. 

That Miss Booth should turn to Bancroft for any aid touching the Amer- 
ican Revolution, was natural. As for her relation to Harrisse, her attention 
was, most likely, drawn to him when she read in the North American Review, 
for January 1863, his review of Martin’s Histoire de France depuis les temps 
les plus reculés jusqu'en 1789 (4'*"* éd. 1861. 17 vols. 8°). It was Harrisse, 
as the following letter * indicates, who had spoken to Bancroft about her 
work and who had encouraged her to write to the historian. 


19 Madison Av. 
New York, March 8/64 
Dear Mr. Bancroft, 

My friend, Mr. Harrisse informs me that you have kindly offered to 
increase the value of my translation of Martin’s History of France, by 
making some notes to Vol. хут. I cannot express to you how grateful I 
shall be for such aid. I send you with this a copy of Vol. хут, please an- 
notate the margin, and use it otherwise quite as your own. The close 
study which you have given to the period when the histories of France 
and the United States ran close together must have enabled you to 
throw much light on the subject, which I am sure that Mr. Martin will 
greatly appreciate. With your permission, I will subject your notes to him, 
then embody them in the translation of the volume, which, with its pre- 
decessor, will follow next after the Age of Louis XIV. We shall then 
begin with the first volumes and issue them consecutively. 

With many thanks for your kind interest, for myself and M. Martin, 
I have the honor to be, 

Your obedient servant, 


Many L. Воотн 


That Miss Booth took this offer seriously is evidenced by the fact that in 
her Translator’s Preface to The Age of Louis XIV, published in 1865 in Bos- 
ton, she expressed her gratitude to “the eminent historian Mr. Bancroft, who 
has promised to enrich the forthcoming part of the work by valuable notes ` 
on the epoch of the French Revolution, where the histories of France and the 
United States are closely interwoven . . . ”5 Miss Booth's expectation of 
the fulfillment of this promise was strengthened by a note she had received 
from the historian on June 3, 1864.8 She also thanked Mr. Harrisse for his 
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“scholarly assistance in collating and preparing the MSS of the Age of 
Louis XIV for the press...” 7 
However, as time passed and Bancroft’s notes were not forthcoming, her 
tension grew and in her anxiety she turned to the man who had acted as an 
intermediary between her and the historian. Henry Harrisse came to her 
aid with the following letter: 8 
New York University Building 
March 28th, 1865 
My dear Sir, . 
I beg leave to send you herewith a letter just received from Miss 
Booth concerning the notes which you led her to hope you would add 
to vols. xv & xvi of Н. Martin's History of France. 
Trusting that you may yet find time to enable Miss Booth to redeem 
her promise to the public (vide Preface to the Boston edition) 


I remain, with high regard, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Henry HannissE 
Hon. Geo. Bancroft. 


Almost two months after Harrisse’s short note, Miss Booth wrote directly 
to Bancroft to remind him of his promise and to apprise him of the pleasure 
the fulfillment of it would give to M. Martin. She also indicated the urgency 
of having his annotations at his earliest convenience. The letter, with full 
details, follows: ® 

79 Madison Avenue, 
New York, June 13, 1865 
Hon. George Bancroft, 
Dear Sir, 

Some time since, you kindly promised to enhance the value of the 
translation which I am making of M. Martin’s Histoire de France, by 
some annotations on the period when the French and American his- 
tories run so close together, at the epoch of our Revolution, drawn from 
the special studies which you have so happily made on this subject. 

I mentioned this fact to M. Martin, who has assured me of the great 
pleasure which he will feel in any comments that may be made upon 
his work by so distinguished a historian. 

As these volumes will soon go to press, in order to be published 
early in October, I take the liberty of asking you to favor me with such 
annotations as you may see fit to make at your earliest convenience. 
The portion of the work pertaining to American affairs does not em- 
brace more than 100 pp., — some 25 pp. — respecting the French and 
Indian war and about 75 pp. concerning the American Revolution. I 
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trust therefore that the task will not encroach over much upon your 
valuable time, while I assure you that both M. Martin and myself will feel 
grateful for any new light shed upon this valuable history by the re- 
searches of one so eminent in this department as yourself. 

The work is about to be put to press; the first portion of the work, 
relating to American affairs will not be reached, probably, for a month; 
the latter part, for some two months. I will send you the two volumes of 
the original for annotation, if you desire. 

With assurances of warm appreciation of your kindness, I have the 
honor to be, 

Very cordially and respectfully, 
Mary L. Boots 


Though the following letter bears no particular date, it is quite obvious 
that it was addressed to Harrisse 19 shortly (perhaps only a few days) before 
the above. Her anxiety was considerable and in her dilemma she sought 


further aid and counsel from her intermediary. 
[June?, 1865] 
New York, Sat. eve 
Dear Mr. Harrisse, 

I trespass again on your kindness to ask your counsel respecting the 
notes which Mr. Bancroft has promised for the next two volumes of 
Martin. The publishers will issue the volumes in the fall; consequently, 
there is no time to be lost in procuring them, as the work must soon go 
to press. I thought before addressing him, that I would ask if you could 
give me any suggestions. I do not know whether he intended to annotate 
both volumes, or merely the part relating to the Revolutionary War. 
Will you have the kindness to drop me a line, or to call if you have 
leisure; on Tuesday or Wednesday evening. 

I am called on too to decide what plates to use — did we not fix on 
Louis XVI & Mirabeau; and will the fact that the first volume does not 
treat of Louis XVI be an objection to using his portrait for the frontis- 
piece? I have just received another letter from M. Martin; he expresses 
himself even better satisfied with the translation than he did in his 
first letter, which I sent you, in copy. Have you seen Mr. Hazewell’s re- 
view in the Traveller ( Boston)? It is excellent. Has Mr. Hurlburt reviewed 
the book yet? 

With best wishes, believe me, 
Sincerely your friend, 
Mary L. Воотн 


At the beginning of July, Bancroft had at last indicated, apparently, that 
he would not make the highly coveted annotations. Miss Booth addressed 
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to him a letter 1! compacted of hopelessness, ardor, resentment, and a last- 
ditch attempt to secure his cooperation: 
79 Madison Ave. 
My dear Mr. Bancroft, New York, July 5, 1865 


I have just received your favor of the 3rd inst. and deeply regret 
the misapprehension which has arisen, which has certainly placed me in 
a most embarrassing position, as you can readily conceive that nothing 
could be more painful than to seem to desire a coóperation which there 
is any reason for withholding, and yet I am conscious that I must appear 
in this light. 

I certainly most distinctly understood from M. Harrisse that you 
had expressed a willingness and even desire, while admiring M. Martin’s 
excellent work, to correct some slight faults into which a Frenchman 
had very naturally fallen, by annotation; and this impression was 
strengthened by your reply of June 3, 1864, to a note in which I ex- 
pressed to you my gratification at the interest taken by you in the work; 
as I supposed from this note, that you only refrained from annotating 
M. Harrisse’s bound copy; and took it for granted that I was not mis- 
taken in the aid which I supposed you had offered. Under this most 
honest conviction, more than a year ago, I informed the publishers 
that you would enhance the value of the work by annotation, and indeed 
thanked you for the interest shown, in my preface to the Louis XIV, to- 
gether with my friend, Sen. Sumner, for the assistance he had rendered 
me, and M. Harrisse who had aided in the proofreading of the first 
volumes, only one of which, in reality, was translated by me; the other, 
by Mr. Wight whose interest I afterwards purchased. At the same time, 
more than a year ago, I informed M. Martin of your expected coópera- 
tion, who expressed the warmest appreciation of it, and assured me that 
he should feel grateful for any suggestions appended to his work by so 
eminent a historian. 

I make this elaborate explanation, because I wish you to know 
precisely what steps I have taken in the most perfect good faith that 
you had, indeed, cordially proffered this coóperation; and how deeply 
grieved and mortified I am at being publicly the victim of such a misap- 
prehension which is still utterly incomprehensible to me. I think you 
will readily comprehend my position. M. Harrisse must have strangely 
misinterpreted your meaning, and I am sure that he will regret the 
mistake as deeply as I do. I have not seen him for some time, and shall 
not, of course, communicate your letter to him, or take any further 
steps in the matter, till I hear from you again. I beg you to accept my 
sincere apology for having in any way connected your name with the 
undertaking. 

Au reste, I thank you for your suggestion, of which I shall avail your- 
self [sic]. The translation of M. Martin's history is a task too arduous 
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Not having elicited a favorable reply from Bancroft — in fact, he seemed 
to deny flatly that he ever made any promise to Miss Booth — Harrisse 
felt called upon to recall to the historian the exact circumstances, time and 
place, in which the commitment was made. At this juncture, Harrisse 
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to be understood by any who does not actually undertake it; the task of 
translation is a thankless one at best, and must be a labor of love, to 
induce any one to continue such a work as this to the end. But the 
work is greatly needed, and I hope to have the strength and courage to 
complete it within the next ten years. 

I shall be glad to hear from you again, if you have leisure, mean- 
while believe me, 


Very respectfully, 
Mary L. Воотн 


regarded his own honor at stake. 


New York University Building 12 
July 14th, 1865 
Sir: 

On Tuesday, March Ist 1864, I met you at the intersection of Madi- 
son Avenue and 26th Street. Happening to notice that the book which 
I held in my hand was Henri Martin’s Histoire de France, you proposed 
to me to add notes to the volume relating to the American Revolution, 
which I was assisting Miss Mary L. Booth in collating for a translation 
into English. I expressed my willingness, and you took the book home 
with you. 

Relying upon that spontaneous offer of yours I wrote to Mr. Henri 
Martin with whom I was at the time in correspondence, in regard to 
those notes. I afterwards showed you his answer, by which you ex- 
pressed yourself flattered, at your house, Sunday, May 22nd, 1864, in 
presence of Mrs. Bancroft, who also read the letter. 

The next time I happened to see you, Sunday, June 5th, I reminded 
you of your promise. You replied that it would be a pity to spoil (sic) 
such a fine book with marginal notes, but that you had ordered a copy 
from Europe for your own use, that you would make the notes on it, 
and then I might copy your annotations. 

Now, after a letter of mine on the subject has been left unanswered 
by you, you write to the translator “so far from having promised to make 
these annotations, no such thought ever crossed my (your) mind.” 

The value of your annotations to Miss Booth’s translation is a matter 
to be estimated by herself, and with which I have nothing to do; but I 
cannot possibly permit you, or any one else, to escape from the fulfill- 
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ment of a voluntary promise under cover of a statement which raises a 
direct issue of veracity with myself. 

For now more than six months you have enjoyed the credit given 
you for that promise by Miss Booth in the preface to the first volume 
of her translation already published; and you must see that unless you 
can make a satisfactory explanation to me of the extraordinary course you 
have now adopted, it will be my duty to make a full statement of your 
conduct to Mr. Martin, and to furnish Miss Booth with a similar statement 
for publication in the next volume of the work on which she is now 
engaged; 

And I am 
Your obed servt 


Henry HARRISSE 
George Bancroft, Esq. 


Unfortunately, we do not have the Bancroft letter from which Harrisse 
quotes. We have discovered, however, at the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, a trial draft from which Bancroft presumably made a fair copy and 
sent to Miss Booth, in reply to her letter of July 5. We can see (by inspec- 
tion) the perturbed state of mind of the person addressing the letter. Wit- 
ness the plethora of deletions, cancellations, insertions, and superscriptions 
— and all of it in the compass of a very short letter, really a note. One can 
hardly think that so eminent an historian and prolific a writer had that much 
trouble with the composition of a brief epistle. We are driven to the conclu- 
sion that it projects an inner divisiveness — though we dare not say a guilty 
conscience. Stripped of all the marring, nervous, corrective flourishes, the 
letter reads: 


Newport R. I. July 15, 1865 18 
My dear Miss Booth, 

I am exceedingly grieved, that any expressions of mine of interest 
in your work and best wishes for its accuracy, should have been so 
largely misapprehended as to have raised the expectations which have 
been expressed to me. I have no doubt of your “perfect good faith;” I 
only wish you had addressed to me one single question or one word on 
the subject, so that I might promptly have corrected the misunder- 
standing. 

Yet I think the mistake in itself is of very little importance. Your 
preface to the Louis XIV I have not read; but you cannot state too 
strongly that I desire very acutely the success of your undertaking; I 
thought that it is impossible for me to write comments in it for the 
public, Indeed, the thought of doing so was never in my mind. 
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Draft of George Bancroft’s letter to Miss Booth. 
(Courtesy of Massachusetts Historical Society) 
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Having failed, then, to get help in the matter of annotations for the period 
touching the American Revolution, in spite of Harrisse’s assertive inter- 
vention, she turned for such aid elsewhere. Indeed, Bancroft may have 
resented Harrisse’s obtrusiveness and this may have acted as a deterrent in 
the execution of his promise. But then there is another fact to be considered. 

We know that in the midst of all the gaieties of Newport during the sum- 
mer of 1865 Bancroft was busily engaged on the eighth volume of his History; 
that he was “moving slowly through the mazes of our country’s history, from 
the Declaration of Independence to the conclusion of the Treaty with 
France;” and that he was “cautiously and diligently turning to the various 
original authorities, for information on this exceedingly important subject.” 14 
It is quite clear, therefore, that when he was approached for notes to sup- 
plement that part of Martin’s history which dealt with the American Revolu- 
tion, he was really being induced to surrender to another writer materials 
from his own forthcoming work. One is forced, therefore, to ascribe Ban- 
croft’s original promise to momentary politeness. 

The person Miss Booth now turned to, Henry Barton Dawson, had been 
helpful to her some six years # before in furnishing her an important docu- 
ment for her History of the City of New York. He was a man possessed of crit- 
ical and analytic acumen, was soon to become editor of the Historical Maga- 
zine, and was later to publish Westchester County, New York, during the 
American Revolution. Here again she approached her man through an inter- 
mediary, Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, an outstanding gynecologist and anti- 
quarian *° who was of the opinion that too much credit and space was given 
to New England as compared with other sections in American historical 
writings." As a collector, Dr. Emmet brought together a remarkable group of 
manuscripts, prints, drawings, broadsides and maps which he used to extra- 
illustrate such works as Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution and Miss 
Booth’s History of the City of New York. His collection is now owned by 
The New York Public Library. 


In September, ‘Miss Booth wrote the following letter: 18 


79 Madison Ave. 
New York, Sept. 4, 1865 
Dear Mr. Dawson, 

Dr. Emmet communicated to me your kind offer to give me any 
information in your power respecting the Revolutionary part of Martin’s 
History. I need not tell you how highly I appreciate your kindness. I have 
just returned to town, and shall be glad to confer with you here, if your 
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engagements will permit you to call; or wherever and whenever may suit 
your convenience, 
With assurances of respect, 


Yours very cordially, 


Mary L. Воотн 


Apparently, Dawson had agreed to make the annotations; for, in the fol- 
lowing letter we learn that it was now a question of what place they would 
occupy in the book. 


Providence, October 7, 1865 19 
Dear Mr. Dawson, 

After writing to you the other day, it occurred to me that as we had 
decided not to make any annotations in the body of the work, but to 
confine the matter to the article in the appendix, and your suggestions 
would be only typographical, it would be better to leave them for the 
revise and send the proof to the printers, which I have done. You can 
therefore keep the proof sent you, as a text for your article, and note 
in the margin anything that may occur to you, or I will send you the 
revise for this purpose, which I think will be better, as the proof which 
you have is full of rough places, which I have corrected. I suppose that 
they will get to the appendix in about two weeks, and if your leisure 
will permit you to have the article ready at that time, I shall be greatly 
obliged. I have inserted a note, at the end of the paragraph which men- 
tions the shedding of the first blood at Boston, referring to the Appendix 
for an article by you, and acknowledging your kind assistance. Make the 
article as full as you like; it will be a valuable addition to a valuable 
history. 

I shall leave Providence on the 14th; after which, for a week, my 
address will be “Lockbox 2, Roxbury, Mass.” I shall return to New York 
about the 20th; I shall be glad if you can send me the article, however, 
while I am in Boston, that I may see the book ended, or nearly so, before I 
leave. I will send you revise of the whole chapter as soon as I get it, 
that you may glance at it typographically; it will be easier and pleasanter 
than is the first rough proof. 

With best wishes, believe me 


Yours cordially and gratefully, 
Mary L. Воотн 
About five weeks later followed two letters from her, both concerned with 


the printers, proofs, and the urgency of Mr. Dawson’s share in expediting the 
work. 
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New York, Nov. 18, 1865 20 
Dear Mr. Dawson, 

The printers have just written me that they do not think it worth- 
while to commence printing the notes until they receive the whole, which 
is the reason why you have not received any proof. The rest of the vol- 
ume is now quite finished (except the Am. Chapter of revise). I shall be 
glad therefore if you will send the notes directly to them without waiting 
for proof. It has just occurred to me that I may not have given you the 
address, I do not remember it, though it seems an absurd omission to 
make; it is “Messrs. Rand & Avery, 3 Cornhill, Boston, Mass.” They 
have not sent me the duplicate revise — say that they shall have to get 
the plates out and print a new set at the cost of considerable time and 
trouble. I am therefore obliged to ask you to return me the revise that 
you have as soon as you have done with them, that I may correct them 
and send them back to R. & A. I fear I am giving you a great deal of 
trouble, and hope it may some day be in my power to reciprocate it. 


With my best wishes, believe me, 
Yours cordially, 
Mary L. Воотн 


Though the next letter lacks a date, it is clear that it followed shortly upon 
the preceding one. 


[Nov. 1865] 21 
79 Madison Avenue 
Thursday 

Dear Mr. Dawson, 

Please don't think that I want to hasten you, when I know how 
much you have to occupy your time; I only wish to say that the printers 
have finished the volumes — I received the last proof on Saturday — and 
therefore it will be a great accommodation to have the notes as soon as 
you can conveniently have them ready. The printers have no right to 
grumble, for it is entirely their own fault, in not sending the revise as 
I directed, that they are delayed; but the publishers are anxious to get 
the work out in advance of the holiday rush, and this makes me feel in 
haste — 

I hope that you are well, and are having no more trouble with your 
eyes. 

With best wishes, believe me, 
Yours cordially 


Mary L. Воотн 
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As it happened, the delay was caused by Mr. Dawson’s nervous indis- 
position. Miss Booth was sorry and expressed her regret for sounding so 
urgent. 


79 Madison Avenue,?? 
New York, Dec. 9, 1865 
Dear Mr. Dawson, 

I am so sorry that you have been ill. I fear that these notes have been 
a burden to you in your nervous state. I have sent them to the printer, 
and told him to send you the proof, which please return directly to him. 
The notes are very valuable, and I have no change to make in them. I 
shall be obliged to you if you will return me the revise proof as fast 
as you finish with it, that I may send it to the printers. They are very 
anxious to get the book out by Christmas; and this is why I have written 
to you urgently, as I should not have done, had I known of your illness. 
I cannot tell you how delighted I am with the notes which correct a 
great historical injustice of long standing, 

On reflection, I have decided that it will be better for me to preface 
the appendix with a little note of my own; crediting you with the mat- 
ter, and acknowledging your kindness. Will you please favor me with 
the exact titles of your published books and monographs, which I should 
like to incorporate therein. 

I don't think that W. & L. have found a canvasser yet; will you 
please refer the one you mention to me, that I may give him any infor- 
mation he may desire on the subject and put him in correspondence 


ith the publishers. 
M E With cordial regards, believe me 
Yours truly, 
Many L. Воотн 


Dawson undertook the overall management of sales solicitations of Miss 
Booth's translations of the whole series of Martin's History, including the 
Decline. Seemingly, he experienced a sense of frustration in this undertaking, 
partly owing to the precariousness of his health. It is with this matter of 
business that the following letter is concerned. 


79 Madison Avenue 28 
New York, Feb. 3, 1866 
Dear Mr. Dawson, 

I hope you are not too ill to read notes, for I seem to find occasions 
to write them often. If you are, please lay them aside until your strength 
permits you to read them. I have just received a line from Mr. 
Walker, saying that you were rather disheartened at the success of your 
first week's effort. Now I have such perfect faith in your power in carry- 
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ing through successfully everything that you undertake that I do not 
like to entertain any such suggestion; especially when I remember that 
this unfortunate sickness only left you a very few days in which to 
experiment and those in the severest weather of the winter, when men 
buttoned up their pockets, and devoted their thoughts solely to keeping 
warm. The new series of the book was not ready either — that contain- 
ing the Revolutionary History with your notes thereon, which would 
strongly appeal to American readers — and this militated against the 
success. There is a point to be made with subscribers, too, namely that 
the purchase of each series does not compel them to buy the rest, as 
each part is complete in itself. They will be likely to buy them, I think, 
and all the more likely, because it is not necessary. Yet many may 
like the history of a particular epoch who would not care for the whole 
work; and on this account the history combines the advantage of a 
serial slowly issued, and a complete work. But all these points I presume 
you know already. 

The large paper copies are not ready yet, І am waiting for them im- 
patiently, in order to send one to M. Martin, with the books which you 
were kind enough to present to him. I have already told him that you 
have also been kind enough to contribute to the success of the work 
by taking charge of its issue in New York. 

Mr. Walker told me of a Mr. Scovel who had a large acquaintance 
in Brooklyn and thought he could canvass there with success. Might you 
not turn his connection to success by employing him in this field? I 
believe he is quite anxious to undertake it, and it may be that you can 
turn his services advantageously to account while your health remains 
so delicate. I presume he would go out to see you if you wished —I do 
not know him, nor have I ever heard of him except through Mr. W. who 
speaks highly of his ability. 

I hope most earnestly that you will not think of quitting the field 
on account of the untoward circumstances which attended the beginning. 
I feel fully confident that with your ability and business tact, you will 
at once organize a business which will be profitable to yourself and 
advantageous to your health, which I earnestly hope soon to see re- 
established. We may soon hope for more genial weather, and with it, 
a revival of business which will be more advantageous to the enterprise. 

Have you seen the Decline yet? 24 I hope to hear from you soon; 
I have been tempted to ride out and call on you; but did not know 
whether you were able to see callers, nor was I familiar with the facilities 
for finding you. Let me know if there is anything I can do in town for 
you. With best wishes and hopes of your speedy recovery, believe me 


Yours cordially, 
Mary L. Воотн 
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At long last the 2-volume translation of Martin’s History of France — The 
Decline of the French Monarchy (from the 4th Paris edition) — appeared in 
1866 under the imprint of Walker, Fuller, and Co., and reviews began to 
appear. Among them was one which appeared in the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser for Friday morning, February 16, 1866. Since it was rather lengthy, 
we shall quote only enough to clarify the reference to it in a subsequent 
letter. The History is extolled as “the History of France” and is praised for 
displaying the interconnection between the affairs of that country and the 
world at large. Then Miss Booth’s labors are considered. Says the reviewer: 
“The translation of these volumes is less faulty than that of their predecessors, 
but it would probably be more easy for most purchasers to read either in 
the original French, if Messrs. Walker & Fuller would furnish them to us in 
that form. The trouble is not that the translator does not read French well, 
but that she does not write English well . . . [As] an instance of the obscurity 
of style, constantly occurring, we cite this sentence taken almost at random: 
— ‘The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Vergennes, the partisan of absolute 
monarchy, then the eldest of the King’s brothers, Monsieur, successively 
presented several memorials to the king, conjuring him,’ etc. — Vol. п, p. 801. 
— Now it would be difficult for a common reader to discover .. . whether two 
or four . .. presented ‘several memorials’ — meaning, of course, separate ones 
— to the King; or whether Vergennes was ‘then the eldest of the King’s 
brothers, or was the Minister of Foreign Affairs, or was neither, or was both. 
It is this ‘slipshod’ use of the English language, not absolute inaccuracy of 
translation, which makes the book a difficult one to read.” 

As for the influence of the American Revolution on the revolutionary 
beginnings in France, the reviewer felt that Martin “has done this with much 
skill and judgment.” But Dawson’s Appendix is regarded with critical reser- 
vation. Whereas Martin ascribes the origin of organized resistance to British 
Oppression, in several instances, to Massachusetts, Dawson credits the Colony 
of New York with it. Here the reviewer points out: “The theory is somewhat 
new, and the incidents stated in support of it will be new to most readers. 
But the learned author of the Appendix should remember this: The historian 
is quoting incidents which made history, not those which history can hunt up. 
What is called ‘The Boston Massacre,’ was only a street riot, such as will 
happen in any garrisoned town between soldiers and the lower class of the 
people. Mr. Dawson claims that there was a similar riot in New York twenty 
years before. Very well. But the men of Boston had the sense to make their 
riot tell, and Mons. Martin is right to put it into his history, — and to leave 
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the other out even if it was said to have happened before the continent was 
discovered.” 

Incidentally, in his Notes, Dawson includes Bancroft’s History among his 
references drawn from other historians on the subject of the American 
Revolution.?5 

Not much longer than a week after the appearance of the above mentioned 
review, Miss Booth wrote to Dawson about it: 


Monday [Feb. 26?] 1866 26 
Dear Dawson, 

I send you the first gem from the Boston Critics — the Daily Adver- 
tiser — please return it to me, as I keep this sort of article. You will see 
that the Appendix has touched a sensitive spot? as I knew it would; 
and as they can't contradict it, they try to belittle it, and to sneer at it. 

Have you seen any notices of the book in the New York papers? 
If you meet any, I should be very glad to see them if you will take the 
trouble to send them to me. Has the Gazette 28 noticed the book yet? 

The Bostonians will gladly kill the book, if they can, and I am corre- 
spondingly anxious that they shall not succeed. Y know I can count on 
your coóperation. I hope soon to hear good news from you. I sent you 
Mr. Walker's letter on Saturday, with a hurried line. I trust that you are 
better; and that we shall soon have more auspicious weather for the 
prosecution of our enterprise. I hope that the thing may be got fairly 
into train before Mr. Walker's comes on for the Trade Sales. Would it 
be of any use for me to see Hurd with reference to French’s list? If I 
can aid you in any way, command me. In haste, 


Yours truly 
Mary L. Воотн 


P.S. I think the person must be obtuse indeed who is puzzled to discover 
the meaning of the passage quoted by the Advertiser. I should like 
to know how he would change it without sacrificing a shade of the 
meaning, which this expresses. 


No doubt, “the Bostonians” were irritated at Dawson’s over-zealous attempt 
to displace their importance in the American Revolution by emphasizing 
the role of New York. Dawson had become both owner and editor of The 
Historical Magazine in July, 1866,?? and his magazine carried a long review 
which championed the author of the Decline and its translator.®° It gave 
particular attention to the charge that the translation was incompetent. 
“There are some Frenchmen who are, also, excellent English scholars; and, 
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it is fair to suppose, these may be capable of judging, understandingly, con- 
cerning the merits of a translation, especially when the translations of their 
own writings are referred to their critical judgment. — To say nothing of 
the entire confidence of competent French scholars, at home, which Miss 
Booth enjoys, or that of Gasparin, Laboulaye, Cochin, and other competent 
English scholars well known to fame, abroad, which she also possesses, the 
distinguished author of this work is perfectly competent to judge for himself 
of the character of this particular version of his chef d'oeuvre; and he has not 
neglected to do so.” In support of his contention, Dawson then proceeds to 
quote from letters addressed by M. Martin to Miss Booth in January, 1865, 
and in May, 1866, to this effect: “I cannot tell you how grateful I am to you 
for so energetic, so persevering, and so completely successful an effort to 
express, with perfect fidelity, not only the substance, but the turn of expres- 
sion of the thought of the author, the physiognomy of the ideas. Your work 
appears to mea true model of what a translation should be: neither an unfaith- 
ful paraphrase, nor a less unfaithful word-for-word translation, wherein the 
heavy imitation stifles the spirit as much as the paraphrase. It is elegant 
without artificiality, vigorous without stiffness, and always clear . . . I will 
sum up all in a few words, — happy is the writer that meets with such an 
interpreter.” In view of all this, Dawson finds the depreciation of her Boston 
detractor “as disgraceful to him as it is discreditable to American journalism.” 
Certainly, Miss Booth’s competence as a translator had been recognized three 
years before in the pages of the North American Review ®™ when her English 
version of Edouard Laboulaye’s Paris en Amérique was reviewed. 

In the nature of the narrative that has unfolded itself in the documents 
that we have here brought together, there can be no scientific conclusion. One 
may be granted, however, the privilege of a few general reflections. 

However much Mary Louise Booth regarded her translation of Martin’s 
History as a professional undertaking, her main motives were literary, with 
a zeal to promote intercultural relations.?? The importance of Martin's History 
transcended the merely political. It was a vehicle for the promotion of thought 
at a time when the current of philosophic ideas in America was still largely 
dependent on its European sources, proximate and remote. Here, too, Miss 
Booth’s version did great service, as Harrisse was among the first to recog- 
nize. When she first conceived of the translation, the Civil War was in progress 
and she saw in Henri Martin a great ally in the cause of the North.52^ Martin 
on his part — in addition to a natural desire to see his work published more 
widely * — considered that his History had a definite mission to perform in 
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the world of that period. With this end in view, he wrote a special Preface 
addressed to the American reader. “At the present critical juncture . . . it is 
useful to bring American thought into connection with French thought; ... 
to interest them as much as possible in each other, and to bind together these 
two nations whose moral harmony is so essential to the liberty of the world 
and the progress of humanity. Two destinies are here in question, which 
should be developed in the same direction, instead of running counter to each 
other, in the Old and New Worlds. America is destined to develop, without 
obstacle, all that Christian Democracy can produce on a virgin soil, after she 
has extirpated by such terrible sacrifices the blighting canker of Slavery. 
France is destined to become . . . the moral centre of activity of the federation 
which will rejuvenate Old Europe, after having repelled the invasion of Mus- 
covite despotism, the shameful malady of Europe, as Slavery is that of Amer- 
ica. The double danger to be averted is, that, for lack of well knowing and 
understanding each other, both sides will be misled: France and her neigh- 
bors, so far as to favor the Slave system; America, so far as to countenance 
Czarism . . . the born enemy of all civilization founded on liberty, all right, 
and all law . . . French writers, among whom we will quote M. Ampère, a few 
years since, and more recently and in graver circumstances, MM. Laboulaye 
and De Gasparin, have labored perseveringly to reveal America to France. 
American writers have conceived the project of contributing to make the 
French nation known to America, by the translation of the History of France, 
to which the writer of these lines has devoted the greater part of his life. The 
historian heartily concurs in this project, and, full of confidence in the capacity 
and honorable intention of the translator, he presents, in concert with her, her 
work and his own to the public of the United States.” 54 

As for Harrisse, he was drawn to Miss Booth by the circumstances that they 
were both polyglot and shared common interests in their love of France and 
' in a concern for American history, especially as it related to France. He had 
championed Martin’s cause as an historian several years before in the pages 
of the North American Review.95 And it was from this review that, by way 
of testimonial, certain passages were reprinted on the page opposite the false 
title-page of the translation of Volume One of The Age of Louis XIV. His 
irate character, however, was generally known — especially to those who 
challenged his integrity or frustrated what he considered a just cause or 
endeavor.?? We have already alluded to the effect this had on Bancroft. But 
for that matter, Bancroft himself had been embroiled at one time in a fight 
involving charges of “detraction” and “calumny” of James Grahame, the 
historian, — stated and exposed by Josiah Quincy in 1846. 
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Poor Dawson, who was to die of a brain affection, felt he had a score to 
settle with the Bostonians and saw his opportunity to advance the cause of 
New York in the Notes he was invited to write. This did not help the sales 
of Miss Booth’s translation in certain quarters. Nonetheless, its general recep- 
tion was favorable enough to call for her translation, fifteen years later, when 
a popular and abridged version of Martin’s History was published. 


* * * 
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Crossing the Line 


Tales of the Ceremony during Four Centuries 
Gathered by Harry MILLER LYDENBERG 


PART IX 
1829, Continued 


As soon as the procession appeared on the forecastle, the captain, attended 
by his steward bearing a tray with a bottle of wine and some glasses, came 
out of his cabin, and the cars of the marine deities were drawn up on the 
quarter-deck. Neptune lowered his trident, and presented the dolphin to the 
captain, as Amphitrite did her albicore, in token of submission and homage 
to the representative of the King of Great Britain. 

“I have come,” said the god, “to welcome you into my dominions, and to 
present my wife and child.” The captain bowed. “Allow me to ask after my 
brother and liege sovereign, the good old King George.” 

“He is not so well,” said the captain, “as I and all his subjects could wish.” 

“More’s the pity,” replied Neptune; “and how is the Prince of Wales?” 

“The Prince is well,” said the captain, “and now governs as regent in the 
name of his royal father.” 

“And how does he get on with his wife?” said the inquisitive god. 

“Bad enough,” said the captain; “they agree together like a whale and a 
thrasher.” 

“АЫ I thought so,” said the god of the sea. “His royal highness should take 
a leaf out of my book: never allow it to be doubtful who is the commanding 
officer.” 

“And pray what might your majesty’s specific be, to cure a bad wife?” 
said the captain. 

“Three feet of the cross-jack brace every morning before breakfast, for a 
quarter of an hour, and half-an-hour on a Sunday.” 

“But why more on a Sunday than any other day?” said the captain. 

“Why?” said Neptune. “Why, because she'd been keeping Saturday night, 
to be sure; besides, she has less to do of a Sunday, and more time to think of 
her sins and do penance.” 

“But you would not have a prince strike a lady, surely?” 

“Wouldn’t IP No, to be sure, if she behave herself as sich, on no account; 
but if she gives tongue and won't keep sober, I'd sarve her as I do Amphy — 
don't I, Amphy?" chucking the кое under the chin. “We have no bad 
wives in the bottom of the sea; and so if you don’t know how to keep ’em in 
order, send them to us.” 

“But your majesty’s remedy is violent; we should have a rebellion in Eng- 
land if the king was to beat his wife.” 


[1981 
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1829, continued 


“Make the lords in waiting do it, then,” said the surly god; “and if they 
are too lazy, which I dare say they are, send for a boatswain’s mate from the 
Royal Billy — he'd sarve her out, I warrant you, and for half a gallon of rum 
would teach the yeoman of the guard to dance the binnacle horn-pipe into 
the bargain.” | 

“His royal highness shall certainly hear your advice, Mr. Neptune; but 
whether he will follow it or not, is not for me to say. Would you please to 
drink his royal highness’s good health?” 

“With all my heart, sir; I was always loyal to my king, and ready to drink 
his health, and to fight for him.” 

The captain presented the god with a bumper of Madeira, and another to 
the goddess. 

"Here's a good health and a long life to our gracious king and all the royal 
family. The roads are unkimmon dusty, and we hav'n't wet our lips since we 
left St. Thomas on the line, this morning. But we have no time to lose, captain,” 
said the sea god; I see many new faces here as requires washing and shaving; 
and if we add bleeding and physic, they will be all the better for it.” 

The captain nodded assent; and Neptune, striking the deck with the end of 
his trident, commanded attention, and thus addressed his court: “Hark ye, 
my Tritons, you are called here to shave, duck, and physic all as needs; but 
I command you to be gentle. ГЇЇ have no ill-usage; if we gets a bad name, we 
gets no more fees; and the first of you as disobeys my orders, I'll tie him to a 
ten-inch mortar, and sink him ten thousand fathoms deep in the ocean, where 
he shall feed on salt water and sea-weed for a hundred years: begone to 
your work.” Twelve constables, with thick sticks, immediately repaired to 
the hatchway, and sent down all who had not been initiated, guarding them 
strictly until they were called up one by one. 

The cow-pen had been previously prepared for the bathing; it was lined 
with double canvas, and boarded, so that it held water, and contained about 
four butts, which was constantly renewed by the pump. Many of the officers 
purchased exemption from shaving and physic by a bottle of rum; but none 
could escape the тео salt water, which fell about in great profusion; 
even the captain received his share, but with great good nature, and seemed 
to enjoy the sport. It was easy to perceive, on this occasion, who were 
favourites with the ship’s company by the degree of severity with which 
they were treated. The tyro was seated on the side of the cow-pen: he was 
asked the place of his nativity, and the moment he opened his mouth, the 
shaving-brush of the barber, which was a very large paint-brush, was 
crammed in, with all the filthy lather, with which they covered his face and 
chin; this was roughly scraped off with the great razor. The doctor felt his 

ulse, and prescribed a pill, which was forced into his cheek; and the smelling- 
Pottie, the cork of which was armed with short points of pins, was so forcibl 
applied to his nose as to bring blood; after this he was thrown backwar 
into the bath, and allowed to scramble out the best way he could. 
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The master-at-arms and ship’s corporals and purser’s steward were severely 
treated. The midshipmen looked out for the first lieutenant; but he kept so 
close under the wing of the captain, that for a long time we were unable to 
succeed. At length some great uproar in the waist induced him to run down, 
when we all surrounded him, and plied him so effectually with buckets of 
water, that he was glad to run down the after-hatchway, and seek shelter in 
the gun-room; as he ran down, we threw buckets after him, and he fell, like 
the Roman virgin, covered with the shields of the soldiers. 

The purser had fortified himself in his cabin, and with his sword and 
pistols vowed vengeance against all intruders; but the middies were not 
to be frightened with swords or pistols: so we had him out, and gave him 
a sound ducking, because he had refused to let us have more spirits than our 
allowance. He was paraded to the main-deck in great form, his sword held 
over his head; his pistols, in a bucket of water, carried before him; and having 
been duly shaved, physicked, and soused into the cow-pen, he was allowed 
to return to his cabin like a drowned rat. 

The first lieutenant of marines was a great bore; he was always annoying 
us with his German flute. Having no ear of his own, he had no mercy on ours, 
so we handed him to the bath; and in addition to all the other luxuries of 
the day, made him drink half a pint of salt water, which we poured into his 
mouth through his own flute, as a funnel. I now recollect that it was the 
cries of the poor marine which brought down the first lieutenant, who 
ordered us to desist, and we served him as hath been related. 


(Frederick Marryat. Frank Mildmay: or, The naval officer. Chapter 12. 
p. 141-146 of the Illustrated Sterling Edition. Boston and New York: 
Dana Estes & Company. The date of the Introduction by W. L. Courtney 
is 1896.) 


Reterence to “the good old King George” and the Prince Regent (1811) fixes the general 
date of the story, but it seems just as well to set it here under 1829, the date of publication of this 
first of Marryat’s many stories that have held so many of us, young whether in spirit or years. 

The “deep tragedy,” so long to be remembered by Mildmay has nothing to do with our part of 
the story: man overboard, Mildmay trying to save him in vain, nearly devoured by sharks, 
and so on. 


1831 


October 29. A beautiful day, dined at 5 o'clock with Gun-room officers. They 
amused themselves with giving most terrific accounts of what Neptune would 
do with me on crossing the Equator. Mr. Earl mentioned that some years ago 
when after having crossed the Line they fell in with a ship all her sails set. 
Not a man could they see on deck, but on boarding her & going below they 
found every body, even the Captain & his wife, so very drunk that they could 
not move. They had been making merry after Neptune’s revels. 


(Charles Darwin's Diary of the Voyage of H.M.S. "Beagle" edited from 
the MS by Nora Barlow. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1934. p. 5.) 
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1882 


А Man Oversoaro! The strange and almost savage ceremonies used at sea on 
crossing the equator have been so often described that a voyager, at this time 
of day, may be well excused for omitting any minute account of such wild 
proceedings, The whole affair, indeed, is preposterous in its conception, and, 
I must say, brutal in its execution. Notwithstanding all this, however, I have 
not only permitted it to go on in ships which I commanded, but have even 
encouraged it, and set it agoing, when the men themselves were in doubt. 
Its evil is transient if any evil there be, while it certainly affords Jack a topic 
for a month beforehand and a fortnight afterwards; and if so ordered as to 
keep its monstrosities within the limits of strict discipline, which is easy 
enough, it may even be made to add to the authority of the officers, instead 
of weakening their influence. 

In a well-regulated ship, within one hour from the time when these scenes 
of riot are at their height, order is restored, the decks are washed and swabbed 
up, the wet things are hung on the clothes’ lines between the masts to dry; 
and the men, dressed in clean trousers and duck frocks, are assembled at 
their guns for muster, as soberly and sedately as if nothing had happened to 
discompose the decorous propriety of the ship’s discipline. The middies, in 
like manner, may safely be allowed to have their own share of this rough fun, 
provided they keep as clear of their immediate superiors as the ship’s com- 
pany keep clear of the young gentlemen. And I must do the population of 
the cockpit the justice to say, that, when they fairly set about it, maugre their 
gentleman-like habits, aristocratical sprinklings, and the march of intellect 
to boot, they do contrive to come pretty near to the honest folks before the 
mast in the article of ingenious ferocity. The captain, of course, and, generall 
speaking, all the officers keep quite aloof, pocketing up their dignity wi 
vast care, and ready, at a moment's warning, to repress any undue familiarity. 
As things proceed, however, one or two of the officers may possibly become 
so much interested in the skylarking scenes going forward as to approach a 
little too near, and laugh a little too loud, consistently with the preservation 
of the dignity of which they were so uncommonly chary at first starting. It 
cannot be expected, and indeed is not required, that the chief actors in these 
wild gambols, stripped to the buff, and shying buckets of water at one another, 
should be confined within very narrow limits in their game. Accordingly, 
some mount the rigging to shower down their cascades, while others squirt 
the fire-engine from unseen corners upon the head of the unsuspecting passer- 
by. And if it so chances (I say chances) that any one of the “commissioned 
nobs" of the ship shall come in the way of these explosions, it is served out to 
him like a thunder-storm, “all accidentally,” of course. Well; what is he to do? 
He feels that he has indiscreetly trusted himself too far; and even if he has 
not actually passed the prescribed line, still he was much too near it, and the 
offence is perhaps unintentional. At all events, it is of too trifling a nature; 
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and, under the peculiar circumstances of the moment, to make a complaint 
to the captain would be ridiculous. Having, therefore, got his jacket well 
wet, and seeing the ready means of revenging himself in kind, he snatches 
up a bucket, and, forgetting his dignity, hurls the contents in the face of the 
mid who has given him a sousing but two seconds before! From that moment 
his commission goes for nothing, and he becomes, for the time being, one of 
the biggest Billy-boys amongst them. The captain observing him in this 
mess, shrugs his shoulders, walks aft, muttering, “It’s all your own fault, Mr. 
Hailtop; you've put yourself amongst these mad younkers; now see how they'll 
handle you!” 

Nothing, I confess, now looks to me more completely out of character with 
our well-starched discipline than a “staid lieutenant” romping about the 
booms, skulling up the rigging, blowing the grampus, and having it blown 
upon him by a parcel of rattlepated reefers. But I remember well in the Volage 
being myself so gradually seduced by this animating spectacle of fun, that, be- 
fore I knew where I was, I had crossed the rope laid on the deck as a boundary 
between order and disorder, and received a bucket of cold water in each ear, 
while the spout of a fire-engine, at the distance of two feet, was playing full 
in my eyes. On turning my head round to escape these cataracts, and to draw 
breath, a tar-brush was rammed half-way down my throat! 

Far different was the scene, and very different, of course, my deportment, 
four or five years afterwards on the same spot, when, instead of being the 
junior lieutenant, I was the great gun of all, the mighty master-nob of the 
whole party, that is to say, the captain himself. I was then in command of the 
Lyra, a ten-gun sloop-of-war; and after the shaving operations were over, 
and all things put once more in order, I went on board the Alceste frigate to 
dine with my excellent friend and commanding officer, the late Sir Murray 
Maxwell. Lord Amherst, the ambassador to China, was on board, and in great 
glee with the sight of what had been enacted before him; for although, as I 
have always said, these scenes are not of a nature to bear agreeable descrip- 
tion, they certainly are amusing enough to see — for once. 

We soon sat down to dinner; and there was, of course, a great deal of 
amusement in telling the anecdotes of the day, and describing Father Nep- 
tune’s strange aspect, and his still. stranger-looking family and attendants. I 
ventured to back one of my figures against all or any of theirs, if not for mon- 
strosity, at least for interest of another kind. Our dripping Neptune in the 
Lyra was accompanied, as usual, by a huge she-monster representing Am- 
phitrite, being no other than one of the boatswain’s mates dressed up with 
the main-hatchway tarpaulin for a cloak, the jolly-boat’s mizen for a petticoat, 
while two half-wet swabs furnished her lubberly head with ringlets. By her 
side sat a youth, her only son Triton, a morsel of submarine domestic history 
ascertained by reference previously made to Lempriere’s Dictionary. This 
poor little fellow was a great pet amongst the crew of the brig, and was in- 
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deed suspected to be entitled by birth to a rank above his present station, 
so gentle and gentleman-like he always appeared. Even on this occasion, when 
disfigured by paint, pitch, and tar, copiously daubed over his delicate person, 
to render him fit company for his papa old Neptune, he still looked as if his 
ill-favoured parents had stolen him, and were trying in vain to disguise their 
roguery by rigging him up in their own gipsy apparel. 

It was very nearly dark when I rowed back to the Lyra, which had been 
hanging for the last half hour on the frigate’s weather-quarter, at the distance 
of a cable’s length, watching for my return. The wind was so light, and the 
brig so close, that no signal was made to heave to; indeed I had scarcely 
rowed under the Alceste’s stern, on my way back, before it was necessary to 
call out, “In bow!” The rattle of the oar on the thwarts gave the earliest notice 
of my approach to the people on board the little vessel, and I could hear the 
first lieutenant exclaim in haste, “Attend the side! Where are the sides-men?" 

Scarcely had these words been spoken, when I heard a splash in the water, 
followed by a faint cry of distress and despair. In the next instant the brig 
was hove about, and the stern-boat lowered down, accompanied by all the 
hurried symptoms of a man having fallen overboard. I made the people in 
the boat tug at their oars towards the spot; but though we pulled over and 
over the ship's wake twenty times, the water was everywhere unruflled and 
unmarked by any speck. At length I rowed on board, turned the hands up to 
muster, to ascertain who was gone, and found all present but our poor little 
Triton! It appeared that the lad, who was one of the sides-men, fatigued 
with the day’s amusement, had stretched himself in the fore-part of the 
quarter-deck hammock-netting, and gone to sleep. The sharp voice of the 
officer, on seeing the gig almost alongside, had roused the unhappy boy too 
suddenly; he quite forgot where he was, and instead of jumping in-board, 
plunged into the sea, never to rise again! 

There are few accidents more frequent at sea than that of a man falling 
overboard; and yet, strange to say, whenever it happens, it takes every one 
as completely by surprise as if such a thing had never occurred before. What 
is still more unaccountable, and, I must say, altogether inexcusable, is the 
fact of such an incident invariably exciting a certain degree of confusion, 
even in well-regulated ships. Whenever I have witnessed the tumultuous 
rush of the people from below, their eagerness to crowd into the boats, and 
the reckless devotion with which they fling themselves into the water to save 
their companions, I could not help thinking that it was no small disgrace to 
us, to whose hands the whole arrangements of discipline are confided, that 
we had not yet fallen upon any method of availing ourselves to good purpose 
of so much generous activity. 

Sailors are men of rough habits, but their feelings are not by any means 
coarse; and, generally speaking, they are much attached to one another, and 
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will make great sacrifices to their messmates or shipmates when opportunities 
occur. A very little address on the part of the officers, as I have before hinted, 
will secure an extension of these kindly sentiments to the quarter-deck. But 
what I was alluding to just now was the cordiality of the friendships which 
spring up between the sailors themselves, who, it must be recollected, have 
no other society, and all, or almost all, whose ordinary social ties have been 
broken either by the chances of war, or by the very nature of their roving 
and desultory life, which carries them they really know not where, and there- 


fore care not wherefore. 


(Basil Hall. The Lieutenant and Commander; being autobiographical 
sketches of his own career, from Fragments of voyages and travels. 
London, 1862. p. 112-118.) 


Hall says nothing about the ceremony ín his reports on his voyages to the west coast of South 
and North America or to China, holding his comments until this review of his life at sea. This 
account was first published in his Fragments of voyages and travels, Edinburgh, 1832, ser. 2, v. 1, 
but the variant text as it appeared in The lieutenant and commander is printed here. 


[16 February 1882] At sunset that day we were out of sight of St. Paul (or 
St. Peter), and soon after dark were hailed by the gruff voice of a pseudo- 
Neptune. A few credulous novices ran upon the forecastle to see Neptune and 
his car, and were received with the watery honours which it is customary to 
bestow, on such occasions. 

Next morning we crossed the Equator, and the usual ceremonies were 
performed. 


Deep was the bath, to wash away all ill; 

Notched was the razor — of bitter taste the pill. 

Most ruffianly the barber looked — his comb was trebly nailed — 
And water, dashed from every side, the neophyte assailed. 


The disagreeable practice alluded to has been permitted in most ships, 
because sanctioned by time; and though many condemn it as an absurd 
and dangerous piece of folly, it has also many advocates. Perhaps it is one 
of those amusements, of which the omission might be regretted. Its effects 
on the minds of those engaged in preparing for its mummeries, who enjoy 
it at the time, and talk of it long afterwards, cannot easily be judged of with- 
out being an eye-witness. 

During the early ages of navigation, before the invention of the compass, 
somewhat similar, though really ceremonious rites were observed in Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Italian vessels, when they passed the more remarkable 
promontories then known. À modern voyager, Kotzebue, notices this subject 
in a manner which appears to me so sensible, that I shall quote his words 
without affecting to add another remark. [Then follows the passage from 
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1832, continued 


Otto von Kotzebue’s A new voyage round the world already entered here 
under 1823 and needing no repetition. ] 


(Robert Fitz-Roi. Narrative of the surveying voyages of his majesty's 
ships Adventure and Beagle, between the years 1826 and 1836. London, 
1839. v. 2, p. 57-58.) 


Robert Fitz-Roi, an Admiral when he died, ranks high as a British seaman, navigator, hydrog- 
rapher, meteorologist. His story of the crossing in 1832 has plenty of interest in itself. Moreover 
it brings Kotzebue into the picture and shows how closely Fitz-Roi kept in touch with other 
seamen of his day. For our particular interest we hear too from him that “during the early ages 
of navigation, before the invention of the compass, somewhat similar, though ly ceremonious, 
rites were observed in Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian vessels, when ey passed the more 
remarkable promontories then known.” 

Independent and later study of the whole problem leads to much the same belief, though here 
one may be forgiven for wishing Fitz-Roi had told us just what he based this on. Was it current 
and ie ar tradition in his day? Was it a bit of sealore known to every thinking Jack Tar? Did 
it go back to some forgotten or not mentioned firsthand story? 

Volume two of the set of three comes from Fitz-Roi as noted above. Volume three has half 
title reading: “Journal and Remarks, 1839-1886, By Charles Darwin, Esq., M.A., Sec. Geol. Soc." 
Its text is fascinating, charming, amazing as it shows this ship's naturalist reveling in the tropical 
landscape, carefully noting the geology, the organic life in all its forms, a decidedly revealin 
demonstration of mental alertness, power of observation and also of expression, accurate an 
comprehensive, Remember that Darwin had reached the mature age of twenty-three when he 
sailed in 1832, was thirty when he saw the record published in 1839. His preface notes that “The 
present volume contains in the form of a journal, a sketch of those observations in Geology and 
Natural History which I thought would possess some general interest.” The text shows that he 
hewed strictly to the line, felt evidently that mention of so frivolous an affair as the visit of 
Father Neptune would be out of place. Just about a century later we hear, however, that he 
did note it all in his diary, edited by Nora Barlow and published in 1933. 


(To be continued) 


News of the Month 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Mn. Earie Е. WALBRDGE, compiler of the list, “Drames à Clef,” is Secretary 
of the Bibliographical Society of America, Editor of its Papers, and a mem- 
ber of the reference department of the Library of New York University. 
In his book, Literary Characters Drawn from Life, he not only disclosed the 
real people hiding behind fictitious names in drama, but also provided a 
key to such people in fiction and poetry. A supplement to his fiction list, 
“Key Novels, American and European,” appeared in the Papers of the Bibli- 
ographical Society of America, volume 47, second quarter, 1953. 


Dr. Max I. Baym, author of “Historians in a Tangle,” has been Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Humanities at the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn since 1946. 
He received the degrees of A.B. and A.M. from the University of Michigan, 
his Ph.D. from Columbia. His books include The French Education of Henry 
Adams, published by Columbia University Press in 1951, In Quest of Moody 
Food, and a collection of poems and sonnets, Symbols and I. The present 
article, an outgrowth of work on Harrisse’s Epistola (manuscript in The 
New York Public Library) was done with the support of a grant from the 
American Philosophical Society. 


HONORS AND AWARDS 


THE Lisrary’s THEATRE CoLLECTION was honored at the Antoinette Perry 
Dinner, April 1, when it received a “Tony” presented by the American 
Theatre Wing. The award, made in commemoration of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the Collection, was accepted by Mr. George Freedley, Curator 
of the Theatre Collection. 

On the following day, Mr. Freedley received the Kelcey Allen Memorial 
Award, which is presented annually to a person who has made a notable 
contribution to the progress of the stage. The presentation was made by 
Miss Lillian Gish at a luncheon at Sardi’s Restaurant. 


Miss GENEVIEVE Oswatp, Curator of the Dance Collection in the Music Divi- 
sion, has been given the 1956 Capezio Dance Award. Miss Oswald received 
the award from Carl Van Vechten at a presentation luncheon held at the 
St. Regis Roof on March 7. 
The Capezio Award was initiated in 1951 by Ben Somers, president of 
Capezio, Inc., manufacturers of dancing shoes. The honor is bestowed an- 
[ 201] 
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nually for general contributions to the advancement of the dance. Miss 
Oswald was selected because of her work in developing the Library’s dance 
materials and services. 

On the day Miss Oswald received the Capezio Dance Award, it was an- 
nounced that a grant of $37,000 had been made to the Library by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. The fund will enable the Library to index and catalogue 
some 25,000 unprocessed items now in its Dance Collection. 


GIFTS 


Mn. Joan S. Fass, proprietor of the well-known Hammer Creek Press, has 
recently given the Library a collection of some forty-two examples of his 
work. These include Designs of the Pennsylvania Dutch (1954), a collection 
of decalcomania reproductions of “hex signs” on barns; two variant printings 
of Kiplings Recessional; a broadside edition of Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
inaugural Prayer, January 20, 1953; Mr. Fasss Christmas greetings, and 
other fugitive pieces. With the exception of one unique piece, this Library’s 
collection of Hammer Creek Press imprints is now complete, thanks to Mr. 
Fass’s generous interest. L. M.S. 


EsrATE оғ FRANK A. Manny, Paul S. Harris, Executor— A collection of 98 
photographs and camera studies made by Lewis W. Hine, together with 
reproductions of his photography from printed publications. Mr. Manny, 
former head of the Ethical Culture Society, was a friend and adviser of the 
pioneer documentary photographer. 


Sears, RoEBUCK & Company, Chicago, Illinois — A complete set of this na- 
tional merchandising firm’s catalogues, on 65 reels of microfilm. 


Mns. Ciara B. ре Muze, Playa del Rey, California — A collection of ma- 
terial documenting the career of William C. de Mille: scrapbooks of press 
clippings; manuscripts and typescripts of plays; and photographs; together 
with a few items relating to Mr. de Mille’s father. 


DIRECTOR DE INFORMACIÓN Y PROPAGANDA, Bogota, Colombia — Eighty-nine 


drawings of Gregorio Vazquez de Arcey Caballos, 1638-1711, reproduced 
and mounted on separate sheets, with an introduction by F. Gill Tovar, 1955. 


From Mr. Jacos J. Рорктт„ New York City — A holograph leaf, both pages, 
of the first draft of Chapter I of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
in a slip case. 
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From Ма. De Coursey Fares, New York City — A collection of fifty-six 
volumes, largely first editions of English authors, manuscript letters and 
writings of 19th and 20th century authors and artists, in continuation of 


earlier gifts. 
From Proresson Lronarp W. LABAREE, EDITOR, "The Papers of Benjamin 


Franklin, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut— Mr. Franklin, a 
Selection from his Personal Letters, 1956. 


From Dr. Karre Gronguist, Rochester, Minnesota (formerly of Helsinki, 
Finland) — Critik der Reinen Vernunft, by Immanuel Kant, dritte unver- 
änderte Auflage, Riga, 1790, Die Römische Chronologie bis auf Caesar, by 
Th. Mommsen, 1859, and Sophocles Aiax, Commentario Perpetuo Illustra- 
vit Christian Augustus Lobeck, 1866. 


From Mr. Howard C. SHererp, New York City — Fontes Ambrosiani in 
Lucem Editi Cura et Studio Bibliothecae Ambrosianae, XXIX, 1955. 


From Monsieur ABRAM KroL, Paris, France — Apocalypse de Saint Jean, 
traduite par Le Maistre de Sacy, burins et bois de Krol, 1954. A presentation 
copy signed by the artist, number 62 of a limited edition of 150 copies. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, MARCH, 1956 


DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1956, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building, was 96,570. They consulted 
243,844 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 258,641. 

The total number of volumes issued by the Circulation Department for 
home use was 1,114,667. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 45,088 
volumes, 6,805 pamphlets, 258 maps and 5 prints. Of these, the Reference 
Department received as gifts 4,582 volumes, 5,624 pamphlets and 228 maps. 
The Circulation Department received as gifts 466 volumes and 116 pam- 
phlets. 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR MARCH, 1956 


BRANCH LIBRARIES HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 








ADULT JUVENILE TOTAL 
BRONX 
Bookmobile No. 2 2 . . . . . 1,482 7,885 9,367 
Bookmobile No. 8 2 2 . . 2 . 2,204 7,405 9,699 
City Island SP So NP ped OS 1,451 1,066 2,517 
Clason’s Point |. . . . . . . 6,529 4,078 11,507 
Eastchester Sr жш. бэ. ра, SP ду, 2,897 8,724 6,821 
Fordham - . . . . _ 4 21,044 10,198 31,237 
Gon Billo. ys LOG GE X 2,419 2,638 5,057 
High Bridge* . . . . . . >- 2228: SEEN EL 
Hunts Point . . . . . LoL 9,284 10,006 19,290 
Kingsbridge . . . . . . . 9,421 6,359 15,780 
Melcourt . . . . . . L . 2,549 4,049 6,598 
Melrose - . ~ . . . . . 10,724 8,521 19,945 
Morrisania M dE. ex d Et ums Че 5,438 6,378 11,811 
Moshodu - . . . . . a2 17,642 9,925 27,567 
Mot Haven ~ . . . . a . 6,449 6,289 12,738 
Parkchester Eum RM Ne! A 19,916 10,823 80,739 
Pelham . . . . . . _ , 5,747 6,548 12,295 
Riverdale |. . . . . . . L 4,212 8,918 8,125 
Sedgwick PIC da. eS adn whee SE: с 6,423 4,674 11,097 
Throg’s Neck - . л ЫМ 2,816 8,142 5,958 
Tremont - . . . u$ ge 12,410 7,498 19,908 
University Heights E u^ JE wu c 5,055 4,181 9,936 
Van Co dE. Сы кл». mo e Ды шү "ui 2,845 1,900 4,745 
Van Nest _ 2 . . _ . 4 2,593 2,298 4,891 
Wakefield _ so n es wee ы, eis 8,760 5,260 14,020 
West Farms . ~ ~ . a a . 13,104 8,605 21,799 
Westchester Square - - = _ . . 10,147 7,886 18,088 
Woodlawn Ry ee. eoe QR Mure tee, ДЫ 2,748 2,464. 5,207 
Woodstock EA ava? eat з, дш 4,006 5,660 9,066 
Extension Service ~ . _ . . L 68 97 185 
SUBTOTALS ы шы» veh Se Lu, SS 200,488 164,355 864,843 
MANHATTAN 
Sew tt. шд Е. шы. D 4,708 6,483 11,136 
E dale _ ~ . . . an . 23,575 9,135 82,710 
prends HN 11,142 KM 11,149 
Central Children’s Room - - = . L ees 3,710 8,710 
Central Circulation = 2 a 2 _ L 77,915 ЖЕРИ 77,915 
Chatham Square - -~ 2 _ . _ 5,568 5,254 10,820 
Columbia . . . . . . . a 10,878 -— 10,878 
Columbus . . . . . . . I 5,742 8,814 9,056 
Countee Cullen mo Le LE, EE 4,432 5,536 9,988 
Donnell . . . . . |. a L 68,032 4,098 72,130 
Adult (inc. records) = _ _ . . 52,060 AL 62,080 
Donnell Reference Center - — - — = sus ИИ 
Foreign Language Center - - — — 8,521 ЕБЕ 8,521 
Nathan Straus - =- - =- >=- >= 3,660 4,098 7,758 
Teachers Library - - — — - - 3,791 — 8,791 
Epiphany . . . . . . . . 16,019 6,455 29,474 
E Street _ 2 2 2 2 L oL 18,897 Ма 18,897 
Fort Washington _ _ _ . a a 28,359 7,842 81,201 
George Bruce - 2 a 2 . . _ 4,653 4,083 8,686 
Hamilton Fish Park- . . . . . 5,680 7,838 18,518 
Hamilton Grange ~- =- . . . . 8,603 4,245 12,848 
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ADULT JUVENILE . TOTAL 
MANHATTAN, continued 
Harlem Librery my md. ere кш ды. ш 2,708 4,076 6,785 
Hudson Park - _ 2 . 2 - > 8,538 2,847 11,885 
Inwood — = gam Ode CL. CEN Iu 20,783 9,144 29,927 
Jackson Square. - - =- =- = - 16,754 2,205 18,959 
Macomb' Bridge . -~ =- =- =- =- 1,176 2,788 8,914 
Mublenberg # |. _ -> =- =- =- >- Mn E Soss 
Music Library _ - . = - = - 5,897 zA es 5,897 
96th Street E fe Gm LAS ux mh OS 13,088 6,461 19,529 
15 Street - . . . . . >- 2,938 5,240 8,178 
125th Street 2 2 2 2 2 _ 2" 2,094 2,612 4,706 
Ottendorfer _ =- č 2 _ = . a 8,108 594 8,702 
Riverside - ~ 2 ~ č 2 č 2 . = 18,468 4,585 18,053 
St. Agnes |. . = _ ~ = >a > 21,987 6,086 28,078 
Seward Park = ao = _ . . . 7,841 7,024 15,485 
67th Street - _ _ . . . a 6,777 8,415 10,192 
Tompkins Square - . = . . >- 14,571 9,616 24,187 
Waskingto n Heights Ee us cum 7,978 4,071 12,049 
Webster a ak dl e Уш um AG 8,243 2,186 10,429 
Yorkville _ Че, т» das ЄЙ aE e Ete 18,977 4,459 18,436 
Extension Service ~- . . . a2 . 1,808 241 1,544 
SUBTOTALS a Ёш. A, a. Pe МЕ 467,406 146,093 613,499 
RICHMOND 
Bookmobile No. 1 - `- - mE 1,852 5,596 6,948 
Great Kills- 2 ~ . . . . . 5,117 4,448 9,565 
Huguenot Park _ Bo Sts Fo a e 159 270 429 
New Dorp = ke. fex Vs 8,385 8,181 6,566 
Port Richmond _ = SN os od ED oo 5,749 4,616 10,365 
Ргіпсез Ву . _ _ ~ . . =- 240 443 683 
St. George RE a zo n 12,210 2,878 15,088 
South Beach ~ 2 ~ . . . a 996 1,430 2,428 
Stapleton - . . . . . . . 4,214 2,298 6,510 
HAL, IÍ mx. EL, Do x 749 2,064 2,818 
Tottenville 5 р (Ais, (mue, Aie СЫЛ ox 2,600 1,983 4,583 
West New Brighton - . . =- . >- 4,143 3,367 7,510 
Extension Service - 2 2 a _ LL 181 us 181 
SUBTOTALS x LIS TRI gl he? з 41,095 82,567 78,662, 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
Bronx Reference Center ~ = = a _ REM Ed. TR s 
Library for the Blind _ . = 10,195 421 10,616 
Municipal Archives and Records Center _ ЕРЕ ae - 
Municipal Reference Er Ru 0 8,738 TESS 3,738 
Picture Collection - . . . 2 . 48,309 T ^ 48,809 
Schomburg Collection - =- . . _ Le I 
SUBTOTALS tx бы th iux Ше cu 62,242 421 62,663 
GRAND TOTALS . _ . . L 771,281 343,436 1,114,667 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS — July, 1955 - 





March, 1956 - _ _ = a >- 6,220,943 2,589,820 8,810,763 


* Branches closed. 
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COORDINATOR, Mrs. Jean Godfrey 

AGUILAR. 174 East 110th Street. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 
BLOOMINGDALE. 206 West 100th Street. Miss Emily Е. McCormick 
CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Avenue. Robert Powers 
CENTRAL CHILDREN’s Room. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Helen A. Masten 
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HAMILTON Fish Parr. 888 East Houston Street. Miss Gertrude Finkel 
HAMILTON GRANGE. 503 West 145th Street. Miss Ida Malamud 

* Harrem Lrenany. 9 West 124th Street. Miss Eliza Marquess ^ 
HupsoN Park 10 Seventh Avenue, South. Mrs. Alice Vielehr ' 
Inwoop. 4790 Broadway. Miss Edith Rees 
JacxsoN Square. 251 West 18th Street. Miss Ruth Shinnamon Я 
Macoms’s Brock. 2560 Seventh Avenue. Miss Ann Judge ( 
MuBLENBERG. 209 West 23rd Street. ; 
Music LrmAny. 121 East 58th Street. Mrs. Catharine К. Miller | 
NarHAN Straus. 20 West 53га Street. Miss Elizabeth A. Boyle, acting 
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Books and the Future: A Speculation 
By Dan Lacy 


V's 


OMETHING in the times seems to call for prophecy. Those peerers into 
the future who write our science fiction have made the diaphanous space 
suits of the twenty-fifth century as familiar on our newsstands as the decol- 
letage of the eighteenth. Almost as well-known as Raymond Postgate’s 1848 
is Victor Cohn’s 1999. George Orwells 1984 seems likely to remain in print 
until reality can test his dour prediction against the Fabulous Future fore- 
seen by the editors of Fortune for 1980. Among such a company of seers, 
Morris Ernst’s unwillingness to seek beyond 1976 for his Utopia can only be 
termed myopic.! 

This itch to look beyond the years answers, I believe, to a deep apprehen- 
sion, an ambivalence of hope and dread, with which we perceive the ex- 
plosive forces of change in our society. For so many years we had told our- 
selves that the epoch of the great revolutions was drawing to its close — the 
centuries in which Europeans and their descendants discovered modern 
science, mechanized industry, harnessed power, and swept out over the 
world; the centuries in which the world’s population trebled or quadrupled 
and its wealth increased beyond counting. The great adventure was ending, 
we believed. The last frontiers were gone; the population curve was flatten- 
ing out and would soon decline; our problem was not to extend, but to con- 
solidate our gains and distribute them equitably. 

And now we realize that the steep-climbing exponential curves that filled 
all the charts and graphs of our histories of the nineteenth and early twen- 


1 Not so myopic as to preclude my drawing heavily on conversations with Mr. Ernst. 
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tieth centuries have resumed their dizzying rise, swept upward this time 
by forces that dwarf into incomparability the sources of energy and change 
in the last century. Utopia or catastrophe? Will the immense powers we now 
possess create the world of abundance and leisure which our more hope- 
ful prophets see dawning? Or will they require for their control the iron and 
sterile discipline of Orwell’s future or of Huxley’s brave new world? Or will 
they escape mastery entirely and leave a devastated planet, circling emptily 
in the black night of the stars? Perhaps never has the future presented the 
certainty of so great a change coupled with so great an uncertainty of its 
direction. 

Our uneasiness comes not only from anxiety as to the sort of society, if any, 
in which our children and grandchildren will live — we are discomforted 
also by the swift flux of the very concepts with which we behold life, All our 
emotions are involved in the universe as conceived in the words of common 
discourse: the massive earth, flowering in its season; the far vault of heaven; 
the cycle of birth and death and returning life; taste and smell and beauty 
seen and passions felt. Can we be at home in a universe whose various 
wonder is reduced to patterns of electrical energy? In the world the 
physicists see, one can be more lost and alone than in a far country. 
Will the future hold a human society, we ask, known in human terms? 

It is interesting to observe the fate of the book in these various predictions. 
For those who foresee the future happily, the growth of leisure and culture 
will have elevated the book to a role in everyday life surpassing any it now 
knows. But for those who see bleakly into the years ahead, books all but 
disappear. In Ray Bradbury’s Fahrenheit 584 teams of firemen are sent 
about to burn the few surviving books as they are found. In 1984 books have 
an even more monstrous fate as the instruments by which the past is 
cynically rearranged to aid in the manipulation of minds. Even in less 
fanciful works a foreboding as to the fate of books is almost taken for 
granted. Lester Asheim, in his brilliant introduction to the symposium held at 
the Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago in the summer 
of 1955, felt it necessary to disavow a pessimistic view which most readers 
thought was conveyed by the very title: The Future of the Book 

But we can take confidence from the durability that books have shown 
in the past. Since the codex replaced the scroll in the early years of the 
Christian era, there has been no really important change in the physical form 
of the book; and in its manufacture, though there have been extreme in- 


2 Library Quarterly, XXV (October 1955) 281-299. 
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creases in speed and efficiency, the process is fundamentally as it was in 
Gutenberg’s day. Like the wheel — which we have learned to make stronger 
and more cheaply, to propel faster, and to employ variously, but which re- 
mains unaltered in concept — the book, we may hope, is a unique and lasting 
invention which will be altered only in superficies by varying processes of 
manufacture and which can be used in almost infinite variety in the changing 
social contexts of the future. 

But it is clear that technological, social, and intellectual changes so great 
as those that seem inevitable in the next generation must profoundly modify 
patterns of book use and affect the tasks of all of us concerned with books. 
АП prophecy is hazardous, especially at a time when a single atomic ex- 
plosion could alter all history, but it is not aimless, The major forces likely 
to affect books over the next ten to thirty years are already at work — the 
children have been born who will attend the schools, the oncoming genera- 
tion of adult readers is already being educated, the concepts, like automa- 
tion, that will be translated into technological change, have already been 
formulated. Granting the one great assumption of peace, we can make 
estimates of at least the direction of change that will afford a more reliable 
basis than guesswork for speculation about the particular future of books. 

Among the principal factors we must consider are those that affect the 
book as a physical object. Every major change in the social role of the book 
has followed (and perhaps has helped to call forth) a major change in the 
process of book manufacture. The development of cheap, light, and durable 
writing surfaces, like papyrus, vellum, and paper; the Roman scriptoria; 
the printing press; and the application of power to printing have each accom- 
panied an almost revolutionary extension in the availability of books and 
hence of their function in society. We have perhaps witnessed such a revolu- 
tion in the last decade in the relation of high-speed rotary presses and glued 
rather than sewn bindings to the newsstand distribution of paperbound books. 
Do we have in prospect any similar changes in manufacturing techniques that 
by drastic cost reductions are likely to enlarge the dimensions of book use? 

Probably not. The search for lower costs has proceeded along two almost 
opposite lines and with quite different objectives. One has involved the 
development of highly specialized and expensive presses, plates, and binding 
equipment requiring extensive preparation for press runs, which in turn 
make possible a very low per copy cost once the presses start operating. The 
object here, of course, is to enable a very large edition to be manu- 
factured very cheaply. Further progress along the lines that produced 
the 25¢ book may lead to an improved product with, for example, a 
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more durable binding adhesive or a clearer paper; but I do not believe 
they are likely to lead to a significantly less expensive product. The cost 
of manufacturing mass-edition books is already so close to the bare cost 
of ink, paper, and glue that a reduction even by 50% of other elements 
in production costs would at most make possible a reduction of only 
a very few cents in retail cost, which in turn could have little or no effect 
on distribution or use. To allow a 50¢ paperbound to sell for 45¢ or a 25¢ 
for 284 is relatively meaningless in terms either of sales or of social function. 

At the other extreme are the efforts to make books cheaper by lowering the 
cost of providing the plates or type from which they are printed, an economy 
whose significance increases as the edition becomes smaller. The object 
here is not to increase to the maximum the potential distribution but to 
decrease to a minimum the sales required to justify publication. Two lines of 
technical development offer: to lower the cost of composition by “typesetting” 
on film from which plates can be made by photographic processes, and to 
avoid the cost of composition altogether by lithography directly from 
existing copy. The first has many advantages of flexibility and offers sig- 
nificant economies where illustration and text must be combined on a page. 
It is likely to be widely adopted for these reasons and may result in marginal 
savings in a number of ways, but it is not likely materially to change the 
price level of books or to permit the issuance of books whose publication 
would otherwise be prohibitively expensive. 

Photolithography on the other hand, working directly from the pages of an 
existing copy of an out-of-print work, does permit the reprinting in limited 
editions of older works which could never justify resetting. Though careful 
accounting of the costs of preparing a suitable typescript would often in- 
dicate that savings are less than had been thought, lithographic reproduction 
from typed copy also offers very real possibilities, with which many special- 
ized and university presses have had encouraging experience. 

These considerations suggest that we already have at hand the technical 
means to manufacture books at costs that, at one extreme, will permit com- 
petition with the mass media in price and that, at the other, will make pos- 
sible the issuance of very specialized works for very limited audiences, 
The principal remaining impediments to the solution of these two major 
problems in the social role of the book lie, I believe, in the field of distribu- 
tion rather than of production. 

But what about the entirely new means of recording and conveying 
knowledge? May not television replace the book entirely as a message 
bearer; and long-playing records, magnetic tape or wire, microfilm, and 
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microcards supplant it as a record of knowledge? It is not too difficult to 
imagine a home in which the tired business man drops into a chair and, if he 
doesn’t like what the network offers him on TV, punches or dials a code 
number which will bring him a filmed opera or play projected on his home 
screen, or a tape-recorded voice reading him a novel or a poem, or the music 
of his choice. And many minds have foreseen mechanized, electromatic 
libraries in which queries are translated into binary symbols that flash 
through batteries of tubes and seize on the relevant data from millions of 
volumes, all coded on magnetic wire, and assemble the desired information 
whipped out on an IBM printer. 

As a matter of fact, all this is theoretically quite possible now, and further 
developments in recording on film, disks, wire, tape, and other media, and 
in arranging and transmitting data electronically will undoubtedly have 
marginal effects on the role of the conventional book. But the devotee of 
books need not look on all this elaborate apparatus with the envious sense 
of doom of a cavalry sergeant gazing on a column of tanks. The jet plane 
is a truly remarkable product of genius, and incredibly efficient at the one 
thing it is good for; but it is a lot less efficient than walking when it comes 
to getting across the street. So with a great deal of the highly specialized 
equipment for recording, organizing, and transmitting data — for most of 
the ordinary needs of communication they are, as compared with books, 
almost unbelievably expensive, slow, and inept. Ralph Shaw has pointed 
out to take a single example, that it would be possible, though at imposing 
cost, to reduce the entire content of the Encyclopedia Britannica to a coded 
series of impulses on magnetic wire, such as are fed into electronic brains. 
This tape could then be automatically scanned by machinery to provide 
the answer to any properly coded question. The only catches, other than 
the prohibitive cost, are that the wire would take up fifteen times as much 
shelf space as the printed version (exclusive of the scanning equipment), 
every question would have to be coded by an expert before it could be 
asked, it would take twenty minutes to three hours to find a fact within a 
particular volume, and minutes to hours to reduce it to readable form, and 
no pictures could be included. Sometimes I doubt if we realize what a fan- 
tastically efficient work of genius an indexed book is as a means of recording 
knowledge in cheap and usable form. 

But coming from the science-fiction world of the robot minds, we confront 
the more practical forms of micro-reproduction on film, cards, or micro- 


3 In the Library Quarterly, XXV (October 1955) 348. 
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print pages. These achieve economy in space for storage and in the cost of 
the physical medium on which they are imprinted. This fact makes them 
serviceable for bulky materials to be produced in a few rarely used copies 
and stored in institutions which can afford the necessary reading equip- 
ment; but it seems obvious that they will in no sense replace the book 
itself in its normal function. 

The remarkable progress in acoustical recording, in contrast, seems to offer 
considerable, if marginal, opportunities for the book world. The develop- 
ment of microgroove, very long-playing records and possible developments 
in the field of tape for the first time make it feasible to record a considerable 
literary work in manageable bulk and at reasonable cost. A new dimension 
is offered for poetry, drama, and other works in which pure sound is im- 
portant to the meaning. A surprisingly wide range of materials of this sort 
is already available on records; the major recording companies are pro- 
ducing a great deal more, as are such institutions as Harvard and the 
Library of Congress; children’s books and records tend to merge — even 
physically in the case of those remarkable books with the hole in the middle 
and the lacquered cover that can be played as a record; and at least a 
couple of companies are beginning the actual publication of literary material 
as records. This, I should think, is likely to grow, especially as high-fidelity 
sound equipment has become a cultural focus of so many homes where drama 
and poetry are appreciated. And the publication of recorded poems and 
plays and even novels should fit comfortably into the patterns of the book 
world, since records are already distributed through so many of the same 
stores and libraries and even in the same book club patterns. But important 
as this may well become, it is likely always to be a supplement, not a replace- 
ment, of the printed book. The necessity of bulky equipment and power 
sources, the fact that it takes so very much longer to listen to a work than to 
read it, and the inconvenience in finding particular passages, all impose 
limitations. The book of verses will retain a place, and not only underneath 
the bough, unlikely to be filled by the LP on the hi-fi. 

At the risk of seeming as unimaginative as the Patent Office worker who 
resigned after the invention of the telegraph in the 1840s because, as he 
thought, the possibilities of human ingenuity were exhausted and the office 
would soon have nothing to do, I venture to guess that fifty years hence, 
as fifty years ago, the book as a physical artifact will not differ greatly from 
what it is today. The impulses to change that affect its role will be of social 
rather than technological origin and will be met by social rather than 
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technological invention. But these social impulses to change are likely to be 
vast and powerful. 

First, consider the change in the book audience. This is affected by a variety 
of characteristics of the population: its size, its age and occupational pattern, 
its geographical distribution, its educational level, its economic means, 
and the extent of its leisure. Population growth, in simple numerical terms, 
is almost astounding. The extraordinary rise in fertility rates during and 
following the war has not only not subsided but has continued. We now have 
about 167,500,000 people in the United States. In the next twenty years 
the number is reasonably certain to increase by 50,000,000 and quite possibly 
more. And this is during a period when parents who bear most of the chil- 
dren come from the relatively small generations born in the 1980s and early 
40s. Twenty years hence, the bumper crop of post-war babies will be the 
parents, and from then on, even if the still-increasing fertility rate should 
drop back to what it was in the 30s, the sheer number of young families 
will cause the gross birthrate to zoom upward even faster. Unless other 
and drastic influences come to bear, a population of 275,000,000 to 300,000,- 
000 by the end of the century is a clear possibility. 

This means that even if per capita sales of books remain constant, the 
total number of volumes sold annually would increase by nearly a third in 
the next twenty years and nearly double in the next forty-five. But the 
changes in process in the make-up of the population all lie in directions that 
suggest a much larger per capita use of books. We know, as a matter of fact, 
very little about what sorts of persons read books and why; but among the 
few facts of which we can be reasonably certain are that there is a very 
high correlation between advanced education and the reading of books; 
that reading increases with leisure; that people in cities read more books 
and buy far more than those in rural areas; and that book buying is common 
only among people of middle-class or larger means. 

Observe what is happening in these respects. Per capita income is rising 
more rapidly and more evenly than at any time in the past. The percentage 
of families making $5,000 or more has increased between 1944 and 1953 
from 18% to 42%. Though this increase in part, of course, reflects a decline 

. in the purchasing power of the dollar, barring major depression, the pro- : 
portion of the comfortably situated is likely to continue to increase with 
great rapidity, not only because the economy is becoming more productive, 
but because the pockets of submarginal agriculture, unskilled labor, and 
semi-employment are rapidly being absorbed. 

Even more remarkable is the shift from rural and village to metropolitan 
areas. The urban population of the United States — those living in cities and 
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towns of 2500 or more or in the suburban fringes of cities — by 1950 totaled 
almost two-thirds of the country, and this figure has continued to rise rapidly. 
This shift has been most notable in connection with the farm population, to 
which books have been most inaccessible. By 1950, only one household in 
eight was a farm household, and a still further drastic shift from farming 
to urban occupations is necessary to bring the economy into balance. 

Leisure has also been increasing rapidly, in consequence of a shorter 
work week, of longer vacations, and of a later entry into and earlier retire- 
ment from the laboring force. The 35-hour work week is likely to spread from 
clerical to factory occupations, freeing countless additional hours for leisure. 
Even if there is no further reduction of weekly hours below 35, there will 
undoubtedly be a continuing increment to leisure resulting from prolonging 
education so that demands of employment come later in life. The retirement 
age will probably not be lowered much farther — indeed many geriatricians 
and psychologists believe it is already too low — but as longevity increases, 
so will the proportions of those retired. And vacations are certain to increase 
in duration and number and to be extended to a larger and larger proportion 
of the working force. And there is, of course, a great increase in leisure 
within the home which escapes statistics, but which results from so many 
household tasks being shortened by mechanical aids and prepared foods. In 
consequence of these changes, the proportion of human waking hours 
spent in necessary toil has already been greatly reduced, and it is not too 
much to expect to see it nearly halved again in the next few decades. 

But perhaps the most radical changes of all are taking place in the educa- 
tional patterns of the population. About the period of the first World War 
and the early 20s a high school education became for the first time the normal 
rather than an exceptional experience for young Americans. We now seem 
to be going through a period in which a college education is similarly coming 
to be taken almost for granted. College enrollment, which was less than a 
quarter million at the turn of the century and had risen only to a million and 
a half by 1940, jumped to more than 2,600,000 after the war as a result of 
the GI scholarships. But the amazing thing is that enrollment has continued 
at about this level in spite of the running out of the scholarships and in spite 
of a decrease in the number of college-age youths as the small depression 
generation has reached their late teens and early twenties. Peter Drucker 
has pointed out * that even a conservative projection of the increase in per- 
centage of enrollment applied to the phenomenally large crop of recently 


4 “The Coming Labor Shortage,” Harper's Magazine, 210 (March 1955) 29. Other and perhaps 
more official estimates have ran somewhat smaller, but even the most conservative is staggering. 
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born children will mean that by 1975 at least nine million and perhaps 
twelve million students will be enrolled in colleges and universities. A 
continuation of present trends will mean that by the end of the century over 
half of all adults will be college educated, as contrasted with the present 
figure of 1 in 14. When it is considered that Dr. Gallup's figures suggest that 
college graduates read at least three times as many books as those who have 
not attended college, the implications of this figure for book use are startling. 

In summary, the college-educated citizen of comfortable income and 
reasonable leisure who lives near libraries and bookstores — in other words, 
the group from which book users primarily come — is nearly certain to in- 
crease in numbers at a fantastic rate over the next few decades. By the 
end of the century, it is not too much to suppose that this group will number 
100,000,000 or more as compared with a present guess of 5,000,000 to 7,500,- 
000. This factor alone, if the effect of education, leisure, means, and avail- 
ability remains what it is today, might well increase the sale of books to fifteen 
or even twenty times its present level by the end of the century. Lest this 
figure seem too fantastic for belief, let me point out that about six times 
as many books were sold in 1954 as in 1934, and that this increase came in 
only twenty years, and in a period when the increment of population and 
educational level was much less than what we can expect in the future. 

But there is more to it for publishers and librarians than simply to await 
the growing up and education of this large, prosperous, and cultured genera- 
tion waiting to consume their wares. The six-fold jump in book sales in the 
last two decades was by no means automatically assured by the growth of 
the college-educated population, which was rather limited. It came largely 
because publishers devised two imaginative schemes for getting books to 
people who otherwise would rarely have bought — the book club and the 
distribution of paperbound books through magazine channels — and be- 
cause librarians, by bringing libraries into the schools and outward to the 
people through branches and bookmobiles, came to serve vast numbers of 
persons to whom books had been inaccessible and almost unknown. 

How much the potential audience for books will grow in fact will depend 
on qualitative realities lying behind the quantitative estimates I have given. 
And to what degree that enlarged potential audience will be reached by 
publishers and librarians depends on imaginative adaptation to the com- 
munications needs of society as they evolve in the coming decades. Let 
us explore these two questions, and begin by examining further the changes 
in population distribution and the increases in leisure and education. 
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About the urbanization, as about the basic increase in the population, there 
can be little question. Both these changes are the inevitable consequences 
of trends already in motion and irreversible except by cataclysm. But ur- 
banization may well mean something very different from what it has meant in 
the past. Until recent years the constrictions of fixed and relatively expensive 
means of transportation held cities compactly together around a central core 
serving the entire community. We are all familiar with the growth of the 
sprawling, polynucleated metropolitan area of today. This tendency is rea- 
sonably certain to increase, and the concept of such areas is likely to replace 
the concept of the “city” in our thinking about urban problems. Also many 
of the urban sites are likely to be new or newly enlarged factory towns grow- 
ing up around new industries remote from present major centers and from 
present book services. Though the urbanization that is continuing so rapidly 
will mean that the population will be so grouped that it can be efficiently 
provided with books, it does not at all mean that it will be grouped within the 
reach of the present means of doing so. It will be necessary to solve the 
political and administrative problems involved in basing library systems 
on metropolitan areas rather than cities, and to extend retail bookstore 
services throughout such areas. These are, however, aspects of much larger 
problems of the political and economic organization of metropolitan areas; 
and no doubt they will be solved as a part of these broader contexts. 

The concept of increasing leisure also requires a more careful look. The 
reduction of the burden of work is likely to be the greatest among those 
performing manual tasks susceptible to mechanization. Further shortening 
of the factory work week, increases in vacations among wage employees, 
and less exhausting physical demands of the day’s work are likely to increase 
' significantly the time and energy available for recreation and self-improve- 
ment. Similar developments are occurring in agriculture. The other great 
leisure class will, of course, be the retired, whose number is likely to be 
multiplied several-fold over the next thirty to fifty years. On the other hand, 
the acute shortage of adequately trained executive, management, and pro- 
fessional personnel — which seems likely to persist indefinitely and in the 
next ten or twenty years even to increase sharply — offers little expectation 
of increased leisure for those groups. Probably, in fact, a successful doctor 
or lawyer or engineer or important business executive has less leisure today 
than his counterpart a generation ago, and can look forward only to further 
inroads on his free time. 

In other words, the increments of leisure are not, on the whole, coming to 
the groups who have been traditionally the more active book users and par- 
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ticularly book purchasers. On the contrary, the principal increments are 
coming to the elderly and to farm and labor groups who in the past have 
had only limited opportunity to become habituated to book use. In the 
absence of positive action to offer books conveniently and attractively and 
to make available books that correspond to the felt needs and interests of 
these groups, there is no reason to suppose that increases in leisure will be 
translated into increases in book use. Particularly is this true in view of the 
rapid rise of alternative, cheap, and undemanding modes of recreation — 
such as television. 

And finally, when we say that twenty-five years from now there may be five 
times as many students in college as there are now and ten times the pre- 
war number, do we really mean that the educational experience we now, or 
twenty years ago, meant by attendance at college will be extended to five 
or ten times as many people? Or will a college education necessarily be some- 
thing different when it extends to twelve million people? And can we be sure 
that the much greater prevalence of reading among the college educated is 
the result of their being at college? Or are reading and going to college both 
parallel consequences of values and interests inculcated in earlier life? 
For example, fifty years ago only those students were likely to continue 
through high school who were unusually gifted or ambitious or whose 
families attached unusual importance to education. And, of course, among 
people of this sort a devotion to reading was generally to be found. Now that 
a high school education has become commonplace, it establishes no such 
presumption of intellectual concern and appetite, even though the education 
itself may be as good or better. We are probably going through a similar 
transition with respect to college; and we may find that increased college 
attendance does not mean that non-readers are being made into readers, 
but only that non-readers as well as readers are now going to college. Unless 
the educational process, to which so much larger a proportion of the popula- 
tion will be exposed for so much longer a period, can actually transform 
inherited reading patterns, it will by no means produce the increase in book 
use we might otherwise expect. 

In other words, the tremendous and many-fold increase in book use which 
lies in prospect is not what must be, but only what may be if the processes 
of education, publishing, and librarianship concerned with books move 
effectively to meet the needs of society in the approaching decades. 

It is clear that one of the greatest of those needs is for a population much 
better educated than we are today. The forward sweep of technology will 
itself demand this. Whatever tasks are routine and mechanical will be steadily 
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taken over by machines, leaving less and less need in the economy for un- 
skilled or narrowly skilled labor. These same technological developments 
will create — indeed are already creating — an almost insatiable demand for 
engineers, technologists, and highly and broadly skilled mechanics. As 
Peter Drucker has pointed out,” the great social problem presented by the 
prospect of automation is not unemployment, but rather the provision of 
“trained and educated persons in unprecedented numbers.” He gives as 
example a single manufacturing company which estimates that automation 
will increase its demand for new college graduates from 300 a year to 7,000 
a year, without allowing for expansion. 

But the new technological revolution rests on a body of pure science also 
growing in depth and complexity beyond anything we have ever known and 
obviously standing on the entrance to whole new areas of discovery and 
development. The demand for highly trained scientists in all the bewilder- 
ingly innumerable fields of specialization that are coming to exist will far 
outrun any present capacity to train them. 

But it is not scientists and engineers alone that are required. As the tech- 
nology and economy become more complex they make annually a more 
desperate demand for economists and broadly trained planners and man- 
agers. The assemblage of complex professional skills required to administer 
the major corporation, or even to operate the commercial farm, of the future 
will be staggering. 

No less acute than the need for an adequately educated production force 
will be the need for an adequately educated citizenry. The issues that require 
decisions from the electorate are not only continuing to grow more complex 
— they are continuing to become more remote from the daily experience of 
the citizen. Even today, an informed voter in order to exercise his franchise 
wisely needs to have some idea of the economic problems of India, the ap- 
parent course of Soviet policy, the potentialities of atomic power, and a hun- 
dred other subjects which can be learned about only at second hand. The 
dependence on reading, television, radio and other media of information im- 
posed by this situation will, without question, grow steadily greater. The 
world in which the nineteenth-century man acted lay before his eyes; he 
knew at first hand the bases and the consequences of his decisions. Our chil- 
dren will pursue their lives in a broader theater whose image can only be 
formed for them vicariously; and upon the fullness of that image and the 
accuracy of its correspondence with reality will depend the validity and 
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success of their actions. They will be able to judge aright only if they have 
been informed aright about a host of matters they cannot see. 

We have already begun to respond to this demand, as the steadily lengthen- 
ing period of education and the growing proportion of the population receiv- 
ing a higher education attest. We see its evidence in our already overcrowded 
classrooms at every level from kindergarten through post-doctoral scientific 
training. But the full impact has not yet begun to hit us. In pointing out the 
possibility of a vastly larger book audience, we have already referred to the 
tripling of college attendance in twenty years, and its redoubling in another 
twenty-five that seems to be before us. This very process of educating so vast 
a number of people will itself impose drastic demands and offer remarkable 
opportunities to the book world. When the full impact of the postwar gen- 
eration hits college, it will be completely impossible to maintain, at least in 
general courses, the present ratio of teachers to students or the present meth- 
ods of teaching. Person-to-person instruction will need to be supplemented 
by every instrument at the educator's command. The college textbook is 
likely to bear a heavier and more independent part of the burden of teaching 
than it now does, and it will need to be related to a whole range of auxiliary 
tools. It seems to me reasonably certain that at least in the basic general 
courses in languages, literature, the sciences, history, economics and admin- 
istration we will need to have quite a different kind of textbook, which is a 
part of a coordinated package with films for classroom projection or closed- 
circuit TV, film-strips, tapes, and other teaching aids. Our experience in de- 
veloping integrated series for elementary schools, in which texts, workbooks 
and other materials fit together, will need to be applied at the college level. 
We can provide the sort of instructional apparatus that will be required for 
the dramatic crisis in higher education only if publishers and educators en- 
gage in a genuinely imaginative collaboration and are willing to conceive 
radically different patterns of teaching and of teaching materials. College 
textbook publishing for the next few decades will involve far more than the 
enjoyment of a quadrupled market. 

Our educational system will face a dramatic increase in the demands 
placed upon it not only in terms of the numbers to be taught and the increas- 
ing complexity of the subject matter embraced. In a culture changing so 
rapidly as ours will certainly continue to be, it is altogether impossible to 
impart to youth in their formal education the knowledge and the insights 
they will need in mature life. How inadequately could even the best college 
of the 1920s have prepared a person for comprehension of the 1950s! The 
external circumstances of life have altered almost beyond recognition.and 
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the new insights in the social and natural sciences make dangerously obsolete 
most of what our present generation of leaders learned in college. Nor is 
there any reason to expect any slowing down in the onrush of change within 
which we live. For as long as it is possible to foresee, the principal objectives 
of education will need to be, not the imparting of a static and traditional 
body of knowledge, but the inculcation of habits of active inquiry that can be 
carried through life. 

There is no way on earth you can teach a college student today what he 
will need to know about economics or political science or physics or engi- 
neering twenty-five years hence. There is no way you can acquaint him 
now with the literature or the art or music that will express the life of his 
own maturity. There is no way that education can relate a student to the 
world as it will come to be during his lifetime except by instilling the tech- 
nique and the incentive to continue a lively participation in the unfolding 
intellectual and cultural life of his day. It is an oversimplification, but per- 
haps not too much of one, to say that increasingly it will be the job of this 
vast educational effort to teach its students to read — and with eager 
curiosity and zest to go on reading through life. 

The educational system does not do that now, or at least do it well or for 
many of its graduates. Even today, I wonder how many college courses in 
economics suggest to the future businessman that the economic problems 
he studies are not the ones he will face as an executive, nor are the tools of 
economic analysis he learns as good as the ones that will become available. 
How many biology or chemistry or physics courses for the student who will 
not become a scientist suggest the necessity or excite the desire to go on read- 
ing general books in the field after college? Even in literature, how many 
courses leave a student looking forward with eagerness to the outpouring 
of new novels and verse and drama that will come throughout his life? 

Far more people will be exposed in the coming decades to a far longer 
and more complex educational experience than ever before in our history. 
The character of that experience — the sort of impress it leaves upon the 
tens of millions who pass through it — will have a far heavier impact on the 
development of our society than ever before. It it but transmits to further 
millions of minds closed bodies of knowledge, its relevance for the future 
of the book will be slight and it will have failed its social purpose. But if 
we can seize on this vast opportunity to enlarge to a wholly new dimen- 
sion the company of those who are at home in our literate culture and 


eagerly follow its growth, the coming educational revolution will indeed be 
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truly revolutionary, and the role of books in our society will be correspond- 
ingly transformed. 

The degree to which our educational system can achieve this sort of 
whetting of the mind depends of course on deeply set patterns of value in 
our society as a whole. By and large our schools will produce the sorts of 
attitudes that society welcomes. But we know that there are specific means 
and techniques by which the sort of eager reaching out of the mind we need 
can be encouraged. Most important of all, of course, is the attitude of 
teachers, and whether they can give the student the sense that they are 
but opening the door upon an exciting world which he can thereafter ex- 
plore for himself. But much also depends on whether there are realistically 
available to the student, at all stages of his education, abundant and inviting 
opportunities to read freely and without regard to curriculum demands in 
the field of his own interest, and whether he is encouraged to do so. We are 
coming to realize that the school and college library have a role going far 
beyond use in connection with class assignments. High school libraries, rarely 
found twenty-five years ago, now exist in perhaps three-fourths of the high 
schools in the country. Most of them, however, operate on relatively limited 
budgets, and far too many of them are confined to essential reference ma- 
terials supporting the regular curriculum. Only within very recent years has 
the need for libraries in elementary schools become generally recognized, 
and even today less than one such school in ten has any book service which 
by the most limited standards could be called a library. Sound standards 
are now generally accepted, however; and it is probably only the acute 
pressure of the demands for building construction and teachers’ salaries that 
has prevented an even more rapid extension and improvement of school 
libraries. If they grow over the next twenty-five years as it is now generally 
recognized in educational circles they should, purchases of books and 
periodicals for school libraries should rise from the present annual figure of 
$20 million to something on the order of $100 million. Desirable as this im- 
mediate rise in book use would be, its important consequence would rest 
in the effect that growing up in a richer and freer environment of books 
would have upon the lifetime reading habits of the students, But this essential 
growth can occur only if school libraries have the full backing of the com- 
munity and in particular if we can all help solve the difficulties that now so 
severely impede the recruiting of competent young people for the profession. 

A similar enlargement of the role of the college library seems to be in 
process. The development of college and university libraries as research 
centers has dominated most planning for their growth, but the opening and 
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the tremendous success of the Lamont Library, created solely for under- 
graduates at Harvard, gave focus to another need. At this institution, every 
possible opportunity and incitement has been offered for wide, independent, 
and pleasurable reading. A similar separate undergraduate library is planned 
for the University of Michigan, and in the burst of new building that must 
take place on all campuses over the next two or three decades, special 
facilities of one sort or another for undergraduates’ library service are likely 
to become general. More important than new buildings, however, is a 
growing sense of the responsibility of the college library to offer the student 
something beyond access to the materials required in his courses — to open 
to him the invitation to cultivate independent reading as a means of his 
pleasure and growth. I hope and believe that this sense of responsibility 
among college librarians is one facet of a broader sense of the responsibility 
of colleges and universities as a whole. We have reason, I believe, to be 
hopeful — if not yet confident — that the revolutionary broadening of higher 
education will indeed be able materially to enlarge the number of those who 
are truly educated. To accomplish this goal will require a much more posi- 
tive role of books and libraries at every level of education and vigorous sup- 
port of the librarians struggling to achieve it. 

We have seen that the regular use of books as a principal source of 
ideas and inspiration and delight has been the practice of a quite small 
minority of the population who are participants in a highly literate cul- 
tural tradition. The future of books hangs really from two questions. One 
is whether we shall be able, as we hope, by a revolutionary extension of 
higher education to enlarge that minority. The other is whether the frequent 
use of books can be extended beyond that small minority to the many tens 
of millions of adults who now rarely read a book. 

Who are these tens of millions? Many are people to whom books are simply 
not accessible. In this environment, it seems almost impossible to realize 
that there are some thirty million people in the United States who do not have 
access to any local library whatever or to any bookstore. Moreover, for 
probably half the population of the country, locally available library and 
bookstore services are so meager as to fill few needs. And where there has 
been little opportunity to acquire books there has of course been little 
opportunity to acquire the habit of their use. 

Within its limited financial means, the library profession has shown con- 
siderable ingenuity in extending service to village and rural areas; and if 
the Library Services Bill now pending before Congress is enacted, a major 
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attack on this problem will be possible. Similarly, two publishing innovations 
referred to earlier — books clubs and paperbound books sold through maga- 
zine channels — have done much to extend the geographic scope’ of book 
availability. But is remains true, by and large, that any rural or small town 
resident sees far fewer books, reads or hears much less about new books, 
has a far more limited chance to buy or borrow books, and hence reads far 
fewer books than a comparably educated urban resident. Here is one of the 
great challenges to the book world. 

But a perhaps even larger group consists of people whose access to books 
is easy enough — they may live around the corner from a bookstore or a li- 
brary branch. But extensive reading may, simply as a physical act, be irksome 
to them. Or, if they read with adequate facility, nothing in their home life or 
their educational experience may have habituated them to reading for pleas- 
ure, And nothing may have stimulated a depth of curiosity beyond what can 
be satisfied from broadcasts or headlines or magazine stories. They include 
also the growing number of retired people whose grind of daily work through- 
out life has ill prepared them for the use of leisure. Together they make up the 
seventy-five per cent of the residents of cities who never come to the library 
and the perhaps ninety to ninety-five per cent who infrequently or never 
enter the bookstore. Here is our second test: can books be made to serve the 
non-bookish? 

Only exceptionally have publishers undertaken major efforts to reach this 
non-reading majority. Because the support of publishing has come from the 
minority who buy and read books regularly, it is to them that publishing has 
been addressed. Those books will be published that appeal to the bookish; 
except for paperbounds and for some specialized titles, books are generally 
offered for sale only in book shops or book departments frequented by the 
bookish; they are reviewed and advertised only in magazines or book review 
sections read by the bookish. It is, of course, natural that the limited re- 
sources available to a publisher to advertise and otherwise promote a given 
book will be used to call it to the attention of those who constitute a likely 
market; but the net effect is that probably a majority of Americans would 
be very hard put to it even to name a single new book published in the 
last year. 

Libraries, less constrained by a calculus of profitability, have made a 
more strenuous effort to enlarge their clientele beyond the body of regular 
book users, and with some success. But again their efforts have been limited 
by the lack of suitable materials published for this audience and by the 
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fact that it is difficult for them, too, to reach the unconverted. Who but the 
bookish reads the library notes in the local newspaper, or listens to the 
book programs sponsored by the library or radio or TV, or attends the 
exhibits or discussion groups? To some degree, in fact, both publishers 
and librarians have lost ground with those who have used books only for 
light recreation, as evidenced by the failure of library circulation figures 
to keep pace with population growth, and the curtailment of escape fiction 
on publishers’ lists. The book has no unique advantages as a medium of 
light entertainment, and I think we can expect a further diminution as 
television improves its quality and extends its range. Disagreeable as this 
prospect may be commercially, I do not think that we can make a persua- 
sive case that the pursuit of cattle rustlers across the TV screen rather 
than the printed page gravely imperils society. 

Other than in the area of escape reading, however, it seems to me that 
the opportunities for reaching new audiences with books are excellent. All 
the old real barriers — lack of leisure, lack of means, lack of accessibility 
of books, marginal literacy — are in one way or another being overcome. 
What we confront now are the barriers of habit surviving from an earlier 
day. A very large part of our population today do not frequently read 
books — though they can get them conveniently, read them with ease, and 
have time for them — simply because their habits of book use or non-use 
reflect a time when they or their parents or grandparents lacked these 
opportunities. In precisely the same way, a generation ago very few Amer- 
icans liked or were even familiar with serious music, because outside large 
cities they rarely had had a chance to hear it competently performed. We 
have all seen the revolution going on in American musical taste since good 
music has been universally broadcast, and I think we can be encouraged 
by the analogy. 

Moreover, people generally have been impelled by events to have a much 
livelier curiosity than a generation ago. Millions of Americans, through the 
armed services or as tourists, have made some acquaintance with foreign 
countries. The televising of political conventions, hearings, and addresses 
has whetted a far more intelligent awareness of political issues than ever 
before in this country. The drama of the atom and hydrogen bombs has 
been at least one of the factors awakening a similar liveliness of interest in 
science. Television is broadening horizons of interest for millions who have 
not used books for this purpose. The apparently inevitable major employ- 
ment shifts away from the farm and from less skilled factory work into 
more technical and demanding jobs will require a tremendous program of 
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retraining, involving familiarity with relatively high level scientific, tech- 
nical, and economic knowledge. It seems to me that all of these influences 
are likely to continue to operate and to increase in force over the next few 
decades. 

We are already feeling the consequences of this larger desire to know. 
It is evidenced in the sharp upturn in the non-fiction circulation of libraries, 
in the wide popular sale of informative books, in the increasing predomi- 
nance of articles over fiction in the mass-circulation magazines, and in other 
ways. One of its most striking manifestations is in the remarkable burgeon- 
ing of informal adult education. In addition to formal evening courses in- 
creasingly given by schools and colleges, there are literally thousands upon 
thousands of opportunities offered by labor unions, women’s clubs, church 
groups, civic clubs, and other organizations to participate in discussion 
groups running almost the whole gamut of human knowledge. It has been 
estimated by the Adult Education Association that over 49,000,000 people 
engaged in some type of formal or informal group adult education activity 
in 1955. Only infrequently do these informal groups stimulate general read- 
ing as they might; if they use printed materials, they are likely to be dis- 
cussion guides and pamphlets prepared specially for the purpose. But the 
opportunity they afford is enormous. 

To answer this growing and broad inquisitiveness with better means for 
the popular diffusion of knowledge outside and beyond the educational 
system is one of the basic social problems of our time. To provide the in- 
formed citizenry and the very highly trained working force to be required in 
the future will demand a revolution in this area comparable to that taking 
place in formal education. Books can have — need to have — a central role 
in that revolution, but this will take changes. 

We need in the first place to publish more deliberately with the infor- 
mational needs and interests of the presently non-book-using audience in 
mind. Publishers generally know very little about that audience — what 
are its drives and. motivations, what subjects does it want to know about, 
what adjustments, if any, in vocabulary, length and difficulty are required, 
how can books be successfully promoted to such an audience. I predict 
that it will prove to be necessary, and for that matter, profitable, to under- 
take the same sort of careful planning and deliberate engineering of books 
for this market as we now undertake in preparing materials for elementary 
and high schools. 

It is not solely a question, however, of anticipating the general and 
specific needs of union members being retrained for more skilled positions 
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as a result of automation or of parents concerned with the reading of their 
children or of clubwomen wanting a series of simple and inexpensive books 
on foreign policy problems, and then producing the needed sorts of books. 
There is also the question of promoting the sale of books through non- 
bookish channels. How do we reach people not interested in books as such 
and unaware of their potential usefulness? One partial, generalized solution 
was, of course, found in the newsstand and drugstore sale of books, which 
forced them on the attention of millions of persons who would otherwise 
never have seen or heard of them. But other and more specific promotion 
channels are possible, for example, through organizations that represent 
fundamental human, family, vocational, or subject interests. In time the 
publication of relatively inexpensive books planned to meet the specific 
adult educational needs and interests of such organizations and promoted 
and sold largely in cooperation with them may become a specialized aspect 
of publishing comparable to textbook publishing today. 

Similarly, television gives a wholly new kind of access to an audience 
hitherto not easily reached through the written media. The more import- 
ant relation of television to reading may ultimately prove to be not that of 
competitor but that of stimulus. Here, I believe, our hope lies not in book 
programs as such, important as they are for other objectives. What we need 
is for the TV programs that have done so much to broaden the interest of 
viewers beyond the daily round of their lives to go one step more and 
suggest the means of exploring further the heightened interests that have 
been created. A special opportunity exists in educational broadcasting and 
in the public service programs of the major networks. Collaboration among 
bookmen, educators, and educational broadcasters to this end is a major, 
concrete need. - 

These random ideas, however, have been intended only to suggest some 
of the aspects of the problem of enlarging the role of books in the genuinely 
popular diffusion of knowledge and ideas. This whole subject deserves 
exploration by foundations, comparable to the attention they have given to 
formal adult education and to the educational uses of broadcasting. There 
are few problems so important in the whole area of communications. 

A hundred other factors beyond those we have mentioned will, of course, 
affect the future of books. For example, we said nothing of the rapid rise 
of the export market — already several times its pre-war figure and approxi- 
mately twice the total public library market within this country. But 
perhaps enough has been said to indicate that the future of books is not 
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gloomy, but exceedingly hopeful. None of the new media or new physical 
forms of communication seems likely to replace books or seriously to 
diminish their use except for light entertainment. On the other hand, every 
social factor that we have found to be related to the active use of books 
seems certain to increase over the next few decades at a speed beyond 
precedent. In leisure, income, urban residence, and sheer number the 
American people seem likely to grow swifter than our reckoning. Their 
occupations will grow more demanding of skill and knowledge; their formal 
education will be continued longer and extended more widely than ever 
before; more varied experience, directly and through mass media, will 
stimulate more actively than ever before a broad range of interests and 
curiosities that may lead them to books. The sectors now completely beyond 
the reach of books — the geographically isolated, the economically de- 
pressed, the non-English-reading, the functionally illiterate — will be ab- 
sorbed into the general population. The potentiality lies before us of such 
a role for books in our society as we have never known. 

Will we achieve it? Will we use the new techniques of recording to re- 
store to poetry and drama and eloquence the full dimension of sound — 
and do so within the pattern of the book industry? Will we be able to 
create textbooks that can bear their increased responsibility in the educa- 
tional revolution ahead? Will our school and college libraries be able to 
play their part in offering to children and youth the priceless experience 
of reading as an independent and joyous reaching out of the mind? We 
shall undertake a vast effort over the next twenty-five years to make a 
college education the birthright of everyone with a will to.get it; but will 
that effort achieve its aim and truly enable the new millions of students to 
share in the rich and book-embodied intellectual heritage of our civiliza- 
tionP And can we reach beyond the circle of this highly literate tradition 
and make books serve, as do magazines and newspapers and radio and 
TV, the daily needs of people generally for recreation and interest and 
workaday information? Can we learn to play our role in the tremendous 
adult educational effort going beyond our schools? Surely the rich promise 
of the future is ringed with challenges at once more stimulating and more 
demanding than any the book world has yet faced. 

A successful response to these challenges will require great imagination 
and skill and effort of librarians and publishers. But they cannot achieve 
that response alone. It will also require the greatly enlarged support by 
society of school, university and public library services and their exten- 
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sion to unserved sectors of the population. It will need public stimulus and 
provision of facilities for a rich ferment of adult educational activities. It 
will require that every level of formal education, from kindergarten through 
professional school, receive a vastly more liberal, but also a more wise and 
exacting support. Perhaps most important of all, it will require that the sort 
of intellectual life of which the book is, in a sense, the symbol, regain its 
prestige as the cherished center of our culture. 

Whether these hopes do come to fulfillment and whether books do in fact 
achieve the role that it is possible for them are questions centrally and 
essentially related to the kind of future our society as a whole will have. 
For there are two needs which our society in the years to come is likely to 
feel more deeply than ever before. The relation of books to these needs is 
a powerful and will, we may hope, be a persuasive argument for a larger 
public support of the objectives and services we have described. 

I have spoken of the growing dependence of society upon a vicariously 
formed image of the world as the stimulus and the theater of its behavior. 
The world we react to is the depicted world, and in turn it is only in its 
image that we see the consequences of our social acts. The machinery to 
form this image has grown with our need, and hours out of every day of 
the lives of most Americans are spent gazing at, or listening to, or read- 
ing about the world beyond their first hand experience. How powerful, how 
formidable indeed, the vast magic lantern that shapes this world of our 
envisioning! Its image, sketched in strokes monotonously alike, fresh printed 
in the morning press, lies on forty million breakfast tables. Night falls, and 
the passive audience sits before the screen awaiting a familiar face and a 
persuasive voice which can come, simultaneously but intimately, to tens 
of millions. How frighteningly apt is thts machinery to the purpose of any 
man or party seeking to have all men behave alike because they see the 
world alike. Dictatorship, in its twentieth-century forms, could not have 
come until there was a nationwide press, and it used radio as a principal 
means of enslavement. What might a Hitler have done with television at 
his command] 

We do not face this danger, not yet, I believe. What speaks to us from the 
television screen is not yet Orwells Big Brother; it is only ourselves in our 
bland and blended average. None seeks by control of the mass media to 
make us other than we are. With some pains, indeed, and by anxious count- 
ing of noses and measuring of reactions, we seek to produce the broadcasts 
and the movies and the mass circulated magazines that echo what we 
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already believe and move comfortably within established patterns of 
thought. Interesting and informing these often are, but it remains true that 
for any idea or theme or performance to get access to the national radio or 
television networks, it must already have a familiarity so well established 
that it can assuredly command a simultaneous audience at least of hundreds 
of thousands and preferably of millions. Mass circulation magazines and 
nationally distributed motion pictures are compelled to be almost equally 
insistent upon not merely the possibility but the substantial assurance 
of multitudes of readers or viewers with predictable responses. How then 
can a new and untried idea find a more than local channel for expression? 
Only through books and their companions, the limited circulation maga- 
zines. Only through these media is it possible for a message that may find 
only two or three thousand readers — and those only over a period of 
months or years — to achieve a national distribution and have a chance to 
earn its way into our national thinking. 

And yet in the decades to come nothing is more certain than that the 
resolution of the increasing tensions within our society will come only from 
novel approaches. Not by any turning back, but, if at all, by social in- 
novations on a scale and at a speed never before seen will we bring society 
into adjustment with the new world our science and technology are creat- 
ing. Hence it should be an object of deep concern to society to foster in 
every way those elements in the national system of communications most 
receptive to the dissemination of truly new ideas. There at the yeasty edge 
of thought is where our future is truly being decided: a test of our power 
of survival is the effectiveness of our means of picking up ideas at that 
point and exposing them to the few hundred or thousand minds that will 
reject them or accept and incubate them into a stage of familiarity and use. 

The vitality and freedom of books are hence essential to society’s capacity 
for social invention and for that swift and purposeful change its survival 
demands. But they are essential, too, to something else. In change, if it is 
not meaningless chaos, adaptation to the new is a means of preserving the 
essence of the past. Our problem is not only whether we can adapt to an 
age when the implications of electronics and atomic fission and fusion have 
been realized; it is also whether we can make to flourish in such an age 
the deeply poetic— if you will, religious—sense of individual man’s 
profoundly meaningful relation to the universe. I am reminded of David 
Riesman’s distinction between the inner-directed person, nourished on 
books, and the other-directed, nourished on the mass media to a degree 
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PART II 


AMERICAN DRAMA 
Revolutionary Period 


Anonymous. The Blockheads, or the Affrighted Officers. 1776. 


“It was inspired by General Burgoyne's farce, "The Blockade, which was performed in 
Boston in the winter of 1775-76 and was evidently a farce, ridiculing the patriot army then 
blockading the wars was not printed . . . The characters represent different living persons 
. . . Captain Bashaw becoming ага Graves; Meagre, Harrison Cray; Simple, probably 
Josiah Edson; and Dupe, ‘who you please ” — Artaun Hosson Quinn, A History of the 
‘American Drama from the Beginning to the Civil War. 


Anonymous. The Motley Assembly, a Farce. 1779. 


“According to the manuscript key in the copy belonging to Dr. W. F. Atkinson, the ‘Flour- 
ishes, “Т „ "Bubbles and "Turncosts' represent members of the DeClois, Sheafe, Swan, 
and Hubbard families, while Captain Aid symbolizes T. Cartwright and Captain Careless, 
Amiel.” — Quin. Constance Rourke attributed the play to Mercy Warren (see below). 


Hunter, Ropert. Androboros. 1714. 


Hunter was appointed Governor of New York in 1710 and his own copy of what is con- 
sidered the first printed American play has a key to the characters he satirized. "Androboros" 
means “man-eater”; “Monoropolis, Lee as the place of printing, means “Fools’ Town.” “The 
two [most prominent] people ridiculed were political enemies of Governor Hunter — Colonel 
Francis Nicholson [Androboros] and Dr. William Vesey, Rector of Trinity Church, New York 
[Fizle]." — Frank Рікнсе Hux, American Plays Printed 1714-1880. 


Lxacocx, Josera. The Fall of British Tyranny. 1776. 


“We offer the identifications as follows: Lord Paramount (Mr. Bute); Lord Mock Law 
(Mr. Mansfield); Lord Hypocrite (Mr. Dartmouth); Lord Poltron (Mr. Sandwich); Lord 
ey (Mr. North); Lord Wisdom (Mr. Chatham); Lord Religion (Bishop of St. Asaph); 

Justice (Mr. Camden); Lord Patriot (Mr. Wilkes); Bold Irishman (Mr. Burke); Judas 
(Mr. Hutchinson); Lord Boston (Mr. Gage); Elbow Room (Mr. Howe); Mr. Caper (Mr. 
Burgoyne).” — Montrose J. Moses, The American Dramatist. 


Warren, Mercy Oris. The Adulateur. 1773. 


“The chief satire of the play is directed against Thomas Hutchinson, who had held at once 
the three offices of member of the Council, Chief Justice, and Lieutenant Governor, and who 
finally became Governor of the Colony. He is known as Rapatio . . . In the first scene, Brutus, 
Cassius, Junius and Portius . . . represent James Otis, John Adams, Samuel Adams, and John 
Hancock... Hazelrod . . . was Peter Oliver . . ." — Quinn. The play was never produced. 


—— The Group. 1775. 


“The list of characters was printed, of course, without any interpretation, but is here given 
with what is believed to be the correct key. Lord Chief Justice Hazelrod, Peter Oliver; Judge 
Meagre, Foster Hutchinson; Brigadier Hateall, Timothy Ruggles; Hum Humbug, Esq., John 
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AMERICAN Drama — Revolutionary Period, continued 

Warren, Mercy Otis, continued 

Erving, Jr; Sir Sparrow Spendall, William Pepperell; Hector Mushroom, Col John Murray; 
Beau ‘Trumps, Daniel Leonard; Dick, the Publican, Richard Lechmere; Simple Sapling, Esq., 
Nathaniel Ray Thomas; Monsieur de Francois, James Boutineau; Crusty Crowbar, Esq., Jos 
Edson; Dupe, Secretary of State, Thomas Flucker; Scribblerius Fribble, Harrison Gray; Com- 
modore Batteau, Joshua Loring.” — Quinn. 

“In her plays of the Revolution, Mrs. Warren had portrayed Samuel Adams and other living 
individuals — some of them Tories — with en and warmth, under thin disguises, If the 
characters in The Motley Assembly bore such ttering names as Esquire Runt, Mrs. Flour- 
ish, Mrs. Bubble, the audience could be trusted to read their livin prototypes into the play; 
sketchy as are these outlines of character, they were p consistently drawn from life; and no 
doubt even their speech was mimicked when the plays were performed." — CONSTANCE 
Rounxr, The Roots of American Culture and Other Essays. 


Post-Revolutionary Period 


ANONYMOUS. Americana; or, a New Tale of the Genii. 1798. 
Fulmenifer symbolically represents Benjamin Franklin, 


Nicuots, J. Horatio. The Essex Junto. 1802. 

“Jobn Adams is represented as the Duke of Braintree, which was his residence, Alexander 
Hamflton as General Creole, Washington as Old Patriot, Jefferson as Monticello, Pickering as 
Earl of Indigo, the country generally as Virginia.” — QuiNN. 


Parke, Jon. Virginia, a Pastoral Drama on the Birth-Day of an Illustrious Per- 
sonage and the Return of Peace, February 11, 1784. 

“Washin who is named as ‘Daphnis’ is anied shepherds and nymphs, in 
whose pee te he appropriately Abe шше” ee One Fe SE 


The Nineteenth Century 


ANONYMOUS. Scenes at the Fair. 1833, 


"Mrs. Harrison Grey Fiske (Mrs. Harrison Grey Otis) presides over a table and her 
customers represent different types of social caricatures. Miss Fanny Capulet is supposed to 
have been drawn from Fanny Kemble and there are two other characters from Philadelphia." 

QUINN. 


BAKER, BENJAMIN А. A Glance at New York. 1848. 


“Baker had copied the character from Mose Humphries, a printer in the Sun office, and he 
carried the real name on to the stage, when the occurrence of his own benefit gave him the 
right to select the play." — Qumx. The part was written for Frank Chanfrau. 


Banwrs, CHARLOTTE (Mrs. Conner). Octavia Bragaldi. 1837. 


^A tra обу of peculiar interest . . . Tho play was repeated often in this country and was 
srl} rota in London, It was based on the killing, in 1828, by Colonel Beauchamp 


of Kentucky, of Colonel Sharpe, who had seduced Beauchamp’s wife before their marriage. 
Mrs. Conner transferred the scene to Milan at the close of the fifteenth century." — ARTHUR 
Hosson Quinn in кусы N History of American Literature, v. 1. Bragaldi represents Jero- 
boam O. Beauchamp. Castelli is Solomon P. Sharp. 


BoucicauLT, Dron. The Colleen Bawn. 1862. 

“It is based upon Gerald Griffin’s novel The Collegians, itself founded upon actual facts. 
Eily O’Connor, the daughter of a ropemaker of Garryowen, a suburb of Limerick, was mar- 
ried secretly to Scanlan, a gentleman of some fortune, who tired of her and desired to marry 
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Miss Chute of Castle Chute. First he hired a servant, Stephen Sullivan, to kill her, but when 
Sullivan balked at the deed, Scanlan himself drowned her in a brutal manner. He was hanged 


in 1820." — Quinn. 


BnoucHAM, Joun. Life in New York, ог Tom and Jerry on a Visit. 1858. 


“In the character of James Trollop Fidler Dickens Greene, Brougham satirized the English 
traveler in America who writes a book about the country." — Quinn. 


CLEMENS, SAMUEL LANGHORNE. (Mark Twain, pseud.) The Gilded Age. 1874. 


The character of Colonel Sellers, made famous by John T. Raymond (“There's millions in 
it") was drawn from James Lampton, a cousin of Clemens's mother. James Lampton, says 
Albert Bigelow Paine, was "the courtliest, gentlest, most prodigal optimist of all that guileless 
race. To James Lampton the land always had ‘millions in it — everything had." 


Hran, Epwarp Francis, supposed author. Poltroonius. 1850. 


“Deals with Brooks’ attack on Sumner, which із described off stage. Stephen A. Douglas is 
evidently portrayed under the name of Gigantius Sancho." — Quinn. 


1900—1925 


ANDERSON, MAXWELL, AND LAURENCE STALLINGS. What Price Glory. 1924. 


“Major Philip Townsend Case, United States Marine Corps (retired), whose experiences 
overseas were woven by Laurence Stallings and Maxwell Anderson into the portrait of the 
hard-boiled Captain Flagg in What Price Glory, was knocked down and injured fatally at 
5:20 a. m., yesterday by a hit-and-run motorist at Park Avenue and Sixty-Fourth Street... . 
Major Case, a captain of the 5th Regiment of the Marines, supplied the basis of facts, and 
another ca supplied the swaggering characteristics which Captain Stallings combined 
to create Marine ceptain who sent his Sergeant Quirt on a dangerous mission with the 
admonition: ‘Keep your head down. I'm short of grave-diggers’ . . . Stallings was a lieutenant 
in the command of Major Case, then captam, and had a tremendous admiration for his 
captain’s exceptional ability as a company commander . . . So sensitive did Major Case become 
in after years, when he was called ‘Captain Flagg,’ that his friends often addressed him 50 
just to exasperate him, although it was not Case but another man, created in the mind of 
Laurence Stallings, who roared and drank and cursed up and down the stage of the Plymouth 
Theatre in 1924 and 1925. Louis Wolheim, who created the rôle of Captain Flagg, Led on 
February 18, 1981." — New York Herald Tribune, December 11, 1988. 


Bzmnasco, Олу. The Girl of the Golden West. 1905. 


“It was from my father that Y first got the idea which afterward so well served me in “The 
Girl of the Golden West’ — the incident of the Sheriff and the blood dripping on bis handker- 
chief. The experience occurred during the Cariboo mine period . . . Now, the morning after 
‘The Girl of the Golden West’ opened, one or two critics declared that I did not know the 
times; they said that my gambler, so distinctively played by Frank Keenan, was a caricature, 
that he was taken from prints rather than from lite. Why, І know the period of Forty-nine’ 
as I know my alphabet and there are things in my ‘Girl of the Golden West’ truer than many 
of the incidents in Bret Hartel" — Wox1am Waren, The Life of David Belasco. - 


Coss, Irvin S. Funabashi (musical comedy). 1908. 

“Supposed to be a satire on Secretary Taft’s trip around the world. If so, that personage 
must have had a sad time of it if the experiences of his so-called prototype, Tecumseh J. 
Carter, played by Joseph C. Miron, are fair measures to go by.” — Theatre Magazine, Febru- 
ary 1908. 


Devereux, Wium. The Elton Case. 1921. 


Based on the mysterious murder of Joseph Bowne Elwell, the bridgs expert. Robert Elton 
is the character representing Elwell. 
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AMERICAN Drama — 1900-1925, continued 


Eyre, Laurence. Mis’ Nelly of New Orleans. 1919. 


“IMrs. Fiske] decided onte more to create a play for herself. She did not feel equal to the 
entire task, and she selected talented young Laurence Eyre to work with her; she provided 
the plot and characters and setting. At fifty-four Minnie was pioneering again— and at the 
same moment she was looking back. For her central character she selected Nellie Hazeltine, 
the glorious belle who had begun her reign in New Orleans at the time Minnie began her 
quest to make her living on the stage. For the setting of the play, she chose the New Orleans 
of her childhood — not the Baronne Street house, with its strict Sabbath observance ruled 
over by her puritanical grandmother, but the gay Creole city, with all unhappiness filtered 
out by time, touched with the magic atmosphere of Mardi Gras.” — Arcam Binns, Mrs. Fiske 
and the American Theatre. 


Fiske, Hannon Grey, Амр Снаніеѕ Krem. The District Attorney. 1895. 


“The probings of the famous Lexow Committee found in it their expression in dramatic 
form.” — CraPP Амр Ерсетт, Plays of the Present. 


Frrcg, CLYDE. Plays. 

*One final characteristio of Fitch needs to be noted, and it becomes distinctive, if the reader 
is at all familiar with the personages involved. Nearly always he wrote his plays with a definite 
actress in view. The consequence is his characters almost invariably partook of the person- 
ality of their model. In "The Truth’ and in ‘The Girl With the Green Eyes,’ the heroines are 
markedly like the late Clara Bloodgood. In "The Stubbornness of Geraldine, the heroine was 
closely related to Mary Mannering. It is hard to fnd a better portrait of Ethel Barrymore 
than in ‘Captain Jinks.’ ‘Her Own Way’ is identified with Maxine Elliott, and ‘Barbara Friet- 
chie' is synonymous with Julia Marlowe." — Moses, The American Dramatist. 

Each play was usually dedicated to the actress concerned. Her Own Way is dedicated "To 
Maxine Elliott; and everything is eaidl" 


Forges, James. The Show Shop. 1914. 

The theatrical manager was based somewhat on A. L. Erlanger; perhaps as much as the 
ш in George S. Kaufman’s The Butter and Egg Man (1925) was suggested by A. Н. 
Woods, 


Gripe, Harry Wacstarr. The Outrageous Mrs. Palmer. 1919. 

Supposed to have been based on the career of the late Mrs. Patrick Campbell, English 
actress famous for her beauty, temperament, and sharp wit. She played Mrs. MacDonald, a 
character representing herself, in Ivor Novello’s play, A Party, opening in New York on 
August 23, 1933. 


Harrow, FREDERIC AND Fanny. The Great Lover. 1915. 

“A play about the opera, with the scene laid in New York, with a set reproducing exactly 
the directors’ room in the Metropolitan Opera house, with the leading character called Paurel 
(one letter changed would make it Maurel, who was the test impersonator of the Don 
[Juan] im his generation)” — Warrer Рвіснанр Eaton, Plays and Players. 


Kennepy, Cartes Rann. The Idol-Breaker. 1914. 


The “Man of Letters” was supposed to represent the late Acton Davies of the New York 
Evening Sun. 


O’Nex, EUGENE (Сілрзтоме). Beyond the Horizon. 1920. 

“Jt is not too much to suppose that O'Neill was thinking a little of his own boon companion 
and strapping elder brother, James O'Neill, Jr., when he drew Andy.” — Kennera MACGOWAN 
in The New York Times, January 9, 1927. 
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—— The Emperor Jones. 1920. 


“The idea of "The Emperor Jones’ came from an old circus man I knew. This man told me 
a story current in Hayti concerning the late President Sam. This was to the effect that Sam 
had said they’d never get him with a lead bullet; that he would get himself first with a silver 
one. .  — O’Nem in The New York World, November 9, 1924. 


— Tle. 1918. 


“The last whaling captain to sail from Provincetown [Mass.] was Captain John Cook whose 
final cruise was in im Viola in 1918 from the Pacific coast. He wrote and lectured on whaling 
. . . His exploits were me and more tragic than his accounts of them. Eugene O'Neills 
play “Ile was based оп his story and that of his wife, Viola Cook. Mrs. Cook sailed many a 
voyage with Captain Cook. She made a three-year cruise with him aboard the steam bark 
Navarch from 1893-96 . . . Captain John Cook is one of the few captains, in all the history 
of the sea, from whom a mutineering crew ever recovered damages.” — Mary HEATON VORSE, 
Time and the Town; a Provincetown Chronicle. 


Porrock, CHANNING. Such a Little Queen. 1909. 


“The story of Such a Little Queen had been suggested by Bayard Veiller's newspaper clipp- 
ing about Prince Constantine of Greece, who had secured a position in New York at $15 a 
week." — CmaNNiNG PorLock, Harvest of My Years. The character Stephen IV of Bosnia, 
based on Constantine, was played by the late Frank Gillmore. 


SHELDON, EDWARD BREWSTER. Romance. 1913. 


“[Records] the love of an Episcopal rector for a prima donna drawn from Lina Cavalieri.” 
— Twentieth coy Authors. Cavalieri was killed in the Allied bombing of Florence, Italy, 
in 1944. She is called Margherita Cavallini in the play. 


Tuomas, A[rsERT] E[rzsworta]. Just Suppose. 1920. 


The supposition that the audience was asked to consider was that Edward, Prince of Wales 
(George in the play), might prefer the hand of an American girl to the throne of England. 
Nature copied art sixteen years later, when Edward VIII abdicated to marry Wallis Warfield 
Simpson, of Baltimore, Maryland. 


THomas, Aucusrus. Chimmie Fadden. 1897. 


À dramatization of Edward W. Townsend’s novel of the same name. Chimmie Fadden was 
drawn from the late “Chuck” Connors, known as the White Mayor of Chinatown. 


— The Witching Hour. 1907. 


Partly based on his experiences as advance agent with the thought-reader, Washington 
Irving Bishop. See Mr. Thomas's autobiography, The Print of My Remembrance. 


Uncen, GLapys B. Starlight. 1925. 


“Based on Abel Hermant’s Dialogues. The career of a great French actress, based, its author 
insists, m the lives of several but on none in i . The inference is plain, however, 
that the late Mme. Bernhardt is much in the mind of both the author and the star.” — Burns 
Mantiz, The Best Plays of 1924-1925, The Sarah Bernhardt character is named Aurelie 
Bourgevin. 


WirsoN, Ермомр. The Crime in the Whistler Room (In his This Room and This 
Gin and These Sandwiches, 1937, also in his Discordant Encounters, 1926). 1924. 

A play produced in New York by the Provincetown Players, October 9, 1924. Simon Peter 
Delacy, author of “The Downfall of the Ritz,” is thought to have been suggested by Mr. 
Wilson’s friend, the late novelist F. Scott Fitzgerald. Delacy is described as “an attractive 


man with a good profile, who wears a clean soft shirt and a gay summer necktie, but 
oks baser ead disipated” 4 
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Since 1925 


ANDERSON, MaxweLz. The Eve of St. Mark. 1942. 


Marion Hargrove (Marion Lawton Hargrove, Jr.) is said to have been the original of 
Francis Marion, Southern soldier. Mr. Hargrove wrote the best selling book, See Here, 
Private Hargrove (1942). 


— High Tor. 1937. 


“Elmer Van Orden, protector of High Tor Mountain, at New City, N.Y., who inspired 
Maxwell Anderson’s play, High Tor, died here today in Good Samaritan Hospital [Suffern, N. Y.] 
He was seventy-nine years old. Mr. Van Orden steadily refused to enrich himself by selling 
to trap-rock an ee any part of the mountainous acres of High Tor, which his ancestors 
acquired before Revolution from King George Ш. He was honored for his stand in June 
of 1989, by his neighbors, who were members of the Hudson River Conservation Society, 
after he had become famous as the original character, ‘Van Van Dorn, in the play, which 
won the New York Drama Critics Circle award in 1987.” — New York Herald Tribune, Febru- 
ary 20, 1942. 


ANDERSON, MAXWELL, AND HarozD Hicxerson. Gods of the Lightning. 1998. 


Macready, the strike leader, and Capraro, the passive anarchist, were intended to represent 
the Massachusetts anarchists, Sacco and Vanzetti. The case is also reflected in Anderson’s 
Winterset (1985). 


Barnes, MARGARET AYER, AND Epwarp SHELDON. Dishonored Lady. 1930. 


This play, in which Katharine Cornell gave one of her most striking performances, was 
based on the case of Madeleine Smith. She is Madeleine Cary in the play. Miss Smith, a Scotch 
girl, was accused of poisoning her lover, Emile L'Angelier. See Edgar Lustgarten’s The Woman 
in the Case. i 


Barry, Panir. The Philadelphia Story. 1939. 


“It is being bruited about, incidentally, that the playwright patterned his two journalists 
after two members of Fortune's staff. There 4s also some rather convincing evidence that he 
introduced their employer — Mr. Sidney Kidd, publisher of Dime, Destiny, and Spy —to 
suggest Mr. Henry Luce, publisher of Time, Life and Fortune. For a time in the second act, 
Mr. Barry toys with the idea of turning his play into a whole-hearted lampoon of the pub- 
lishing business. He implies that he dislikes to see his talented young journalist earning a 
craven living by writing ‘horrible, snide, corkscrew English? He lets him get аргы г 
"in wine’ and recite a stinging appraisal of his employer: ‘Dime — February 30th, 1940... 
Supernatural beings, page 58. No lightweight is balding, beetlebrowed Sidney Kidd, no mean 
displacement his, None before him but writer Wolfgang Goethe has known all about all. 
Gigantic was Goethe’s, bigger still is Kidd's.' " — Stage, April 1, 1939. 


Baum, Vxcxx. Grand Hotel. 1930. 


Based on the novel of the same name. The ballet dancer, Grusinskaya, is based on tho 
personality and career of the late Anna Pavlova. 


Венамам, S[AMUEL] N[ATHANIEL]. Biography. 1932. 
The painter, acted by Ina Claire, was vaguely suggested by Clare Sheridan, the sculptress, 


Brief Moment. 1931. 

The lounging dilettante, Hurold Segrift, ens Alexander Woollcott, was appropri- 
ately played by the late Mr. Woollcott himself. 

“When I was casting Sam Behrman’s play, Brief Moment, it seemed obvious to me that the 
part of Sig, a friend of the hero’s whose brilliant and caustic remarks enlivened the audience, 
if not the hero, was written from Woollcott and cried aloud for his presence. Alec no longer 
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being connected with New York papers, I offered it to him. He snatched it as a puppy a bone, 
He was excruciatingly funny in it and as ‘ham’ as his most despised actors could be — but the 
audiences loved him." — Сотнае МсСілхтіс, Me and Kit. 


—— Jane. 1952. 


“Some of the characters probably derive from recognizable people in English social life. 
On account of the laws of libel it would be reckless to attempt to name them. But one of the 
most fascinating characters is a weary, skeptical writer of stories and comedies known famili- 
arly as ‘Willie’ and obviously intended as a sketch of Willie Somerset Maugham.” — Brooxs 
ATXINSON in The New York Times, February 2, 1952. The character, William Tower, was 
played by Basil Rathbone. 


——— Wine of Choice. 1938. 


“One of the keenest and warmest of my critics [Kyle Crichton] takes me to task in the 
New Masses for ‘idealizmg Bronson Cutting’ whom I took for the prototype of my hero [Ryder 
Gerrard]. I do not, idealize Cutting. I take care to point out through Binkie [Niebuhr, drawn 
from and played by Alerander Woollcott] that ‘bribing Spaniards in New Mexico is no loftier 
than bribing saloon-keepers in New York.’ Nevertheless, I would rather take my chances with 
Cutting in his muddle than with Stalin at his most lucid for the possibly selfish reason that I 
should have those chances for considerably longer.” — Authors Note to Wine of Choice; a 
Comedy in Three Acts. 

“Cutting was a fascinating man to study because he had two lives—one as a junior 
subdeb Tammany Hall in New Mexico and another as a genuinely forward-looking member 
of the United States Senate. At home he was a realistic, hard-boiled, vote-bringing politician; 
in Washington he consistently and sincerely stood for the right things. It would be less easy 
for Mr. Behrman to idealize Bronson Cutting if he knew both lives, and yet Cutting essentially 
was an admirable character.” — “Ковевт FonsvrHE" (Күт Cricuron), Reading From Left 
to Right. Senator Cutting (1888-1985) was killed in an airplane crash. 


Boorse, Care. Kiss the Boys Good-Bye. 1938. 


The slightly left-wing columnist, Madison Breed, was supposed to be a satirical representa- 
tion of the late Heywood Broun, who was conducting his column “It Seems to Me” in the 
New York World-Telegram at the time of the play. Velvet O'Toole is a fictitious character 
parodying Scarlett O'Hara of Gone With the Wind, by Margaret Mitchell. 


Cxoporov, EpwARD, AND Н. S. Knarr. Cue for Passion. 1940. 


“In the first act a celebrated novelist (John Elliot) is about to make his debut as an actor 
and his wife (Frances Chapman) editor of an influential weekly journal of opinion, is con- 
descending to him, patronising and generally objectionable. He is objectionable too, which 
makes everything even. In the foreword the authors say, “АП characters in the play are wholly 
imaginary and fictitious, and any resemblance to any person, living or dead, is entirely a 
coincidence. Since both characters are unspeakably poisonous, for heaven's sake let us take 
the authors at their word, which is easy." — Brooks ATxiNson in The New York Times, 
December 20, 1941. 


Cotton, Joss, AND CARLETON Maes. Nine Pine Street, 1933. 


This play is “generously based," as Burns Mantle put it, on the Lizzie Borden murder case 
which was a Fal! River, Massachusetts, sensation in 1802. Miss Borden was acquitted of the 
charge of killing her father and step-mother with an axe or hatchet. In the play, Effie Holden, 
the character representing Lizzie Borden (played by Lillian Gish), murders her step-mother 
with a flatiron and her father with a loaded cane. The case is described at length in Edmund 
Pearson’s The Trial of Lizzie Borden, first volume of the Notable American Trial Series, and 
more briefly in his Studies in Murder. 
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ConnELLy, Marc. The Flowers of Virtue. 1942. 


“The lady with the fuzzy sympathy for totalitarian principles had a suggestion of the exalted 
Mabel odes [Luhan] about her . . . Her native spouse, looking astonishingly like Victor 
Mature in a Navajo blanket, was also a very nice piece of work." — Worcorr Grass in the 
New Yorker, February 14, 1942. 


Davis, Invinc Kaye. Diana. 1929. 
An unsuccessful attempt to dramatize the life of Isadora Duncan. 


Стввѕ, Worcorr. Season in the Sun. 1950. 


The character Arthur Dodd, played by the late Anthony Ross, represented the late Harold 
Ross (no relation to the actor), then editor of the New Yorker. fos 


— 


GLASPELL, Susan. Alison's House. 1930. 

This Pulitzer-Prize-winning play is based on the life of Emily Dickinson, although trans- 
ferred from Amherst, Massachusetts to a middle-western setting. The Dickinson character, 
named Alison Stanhope, does not appear in the play, having died several years before. The 
Stanhope relatives, like the Dickinson family, debate the advisability of giving her poems 
to the world. 


Согрем, I. J. Precedent. 1931. 


Delaney represents Tom Mooney, the labor agitator who was imprisoned for twenty-two 
ears, charged with dynamiting a San Francisco Preparedness parade in 1916; was pardoned 
y Governor Olson in 1839; and died March 6, 1942. 


GOODMAN, Ruts, AND AUGUSTUS Goetz. The Heiress, 1947. 


Based on Washington Square (1881), a novel by Henry James. “James’s mind was turning 
towards the theatre a short while before he was presented, by Fanny Kemble, with his donnée 
(briefly, Henry Kemble's attempts to catch Thai y's cousin Mary Ann.)" — Times Literary 
Supplement, London, May 27, 1949. Morris Townsend in the play represents Kemble. The 
name of the heiress is Catherine Sloper. 


Gow, JAMES, AND ARNAUD D'UssEAU. Tomorrow the World. 1943. 


Emil Bruchner, the young boy who returned thoroughly Nazified from a stay in Germany 
to his naturalized German parents in New York, was drawn from life. See Such 1s Life, by 
Jeanne Perkins Harman. Mrs. Harman, a Life reporter who interviewed the boy, calls him 
Emil Grueber. 


Hecer, BEN, AND СнАвгЕз MacAntuur. The Front Page. 1928. 


“With Walter Howey, Frank Carson [retired assistant managing editor of the New York 
Daily News] was the originator and most consistently successful practitioner of the kind of 
daring newspaper enterprise which Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur depicted in the play 
The Front Page. Although Mr. Howey was the chief inspiration for Walter Burns, the manag- 
ing editor of The Front Page, Mr. MacArthur said yesterday that the character he and Ben 
Hecht created out of their own reminiscences embodied the spirit of Frank Carson." — New 
York Herald Tribune, March 20, 1941. 

When Walter Crawford Howey died of an automobile accident in 1954, it was written: 
“Walter Burns, the ruthless, conniving managing editor of the hit play ‘The Front Page’ 
was patterned after Howey, ‘the greatest newsman ever,’ according to co-author es 
MacArthur. Loyal to the Hearst organization, which he served in many posts since 1917, 
Howey was a man without les on the ule In his confessedly amoral world of scoops and 
deadlines, he had one god: William Randolph Hearst." — Newsweek, March 29, 1954. 
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Twentieth Century. 1932. 
Oscar Jaffe, played by Moffat Johnston, was considered by some critics to be a composite 
icture of the late Morris Gest, the entrepreneur of spectacular stage productions, and his 
ther-in-law, the late David Belasco. By others, Jaffe was taken to be a composite picture of 
mie and Morris Gest. The voluble press agent was drawn from Richard Maney, a cele- 
ed practitioner of the same profession. 





Herrman, Lian. The Children’s Hour. 1934. 


Based on an actual scandal in a girls’ school in Edinburgh in 1810. Ten years’ litigation 
followed. Only two records of the case escaped censorship. One was found by William Rough- 
ead, the Scottish criminologist, who developed it in an essay, “Closed Doors; or The Great 
Drumsheugh Case,” and included it in his book Bad Companions. Miss Hellman eventually 
acknowledged her debt to the book. 


Hemancway, Ernest. The Fifth Column. 1940. 


“According to legend, the heroine of Hemingway's play, The Fifth Column, beautiful, 
blonde Dorothy Bridges, was inspired by Martha Gellhorn, who was in Madrid when Heming- 
way was writing the play there." — Time, February 19, 1940. Miss Gellhorn later became 
Mr. Hemingway's wife. (They were subsequently divorced.) 


Howapp, Sipney. Yellow Jack. 1928. 


The character of O'Hara was based on John R. Kissinger, one of the volunteers who, on 
December 5, 1900, exposed themselves to the bite of the Stegomyia mosquito, from which they 
contracted yellow fever, in Major Walters Reed's experiment, proving the source of the 
disease. Kissinger died in 1946. 


Howanp, SmneEy, AND CHARLES MacAnrtsor. Salvation. 1928. 


For a time Aimee Semple MacPherson, the California evangelist, or her carbon copies, 
were much in evidence on the metropolitan stage. Here she appeared as Bethany Jones. 


KAUFMAN, GEORGE S., AND Epna FERBER. Dinner at Eight. 1932. 


“Of course it is quite possible that should you ask George Kaufman and Edna Ferber about 
it, they would blandly insist that they were just two great dreamers who had invented that 
character [Carlotta Vance] without a thought of Maxine Ellictt so much as crossing their 
minds." — ALEXANDER WoorLrcorr, While Rome Burns. 


—— The Royal Family. 1927. 

“Tells an entirely imaginary story of an American stage family that might easily have been 
the Barrymores had the Barrymores been exactly that kind of a stage family.” — Burns 
Maxrce. Miss Ethel Barrymore, according to Miss Ferber's autobiography, А Р Treasure, 
was seriously displeased by the play, in which she was өрге b a character named 
Julie Caven 

*One of the most interesting angles from which to view The Royal Family is its sup 
sitional travesty on an actual great acting family. The authors may protest innocence of this 
motive, but the deadly parallel still stands between the Cavendishes, of the play, and the 
Barrymores, of ours. Mother, tradition-hallowed father, daughter, son, uncle, and manager — 
Cavendishes and Deans and Oscar Wolfe— are but thinly disguised caricatures of Georgie 
Drew, Maurice, Ethel, and John Barrymore; John Drew, and Charles Frohman. Lionel Barry- 
more alone is graciously or inadvertently spared. Details differ from facts but only to the 
extent of the usual liberty caricaturists invariably claim. Otto Kruger’s Anthony Cavendish 
was most unmistakable, perhaps, as a caricature of the volatile Jack. . . . The caricatures of 
The Royal Family are never ill-mannered, ill-humored, virulent. The vein of travesty, of 
caricature, is not slavishly observed. Alongside obstreperous wit runs a tender and at times a 
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Kaufman, George S., and Edna Ferber, continued 

deeply earnest and profound respect for the calling of the player. This Royal Family genuinely 
believes in its prerogatives, its responsibilities, and the authors do not belittle that faith.” — 
Ouivern SavLEn in the Saturday Review of Literature, reprinted in Designed for Reading; 
an Anthology. 


—— Stage Door. 1936. 


“George Kaufman and Edna Ferber . . . slyly [inserted] a radical playwright [Keith Burgess] 
in Stage Door who gave up his art in a fit off pique and went Hollywood in a big way, return- 
ing East later in white tle and tails, brandishing scads of money and flaunting a deep disgust 
of the idealists who formerly were his pals. It was, of course, a personality sketch exaggerated 
for its satiric value and in truth did not represent the real [Clifford] Odets [author of Waiting 
for Lefty, etc.]." Burns MANTLE, The Best Plays of 1937-38. 


KAUFMAN, GEORGE S., AND Moss Harr. The Man Who Came to Dinner. 1939. 


“According to the proud confession of the authors, their hero and victim is the eminent 
Mr. Alexander Woollcott, who can also dish it out. Since Mr. Woollcott, who is said to be 
sometimes sensitive as to what is written about him, doesn't seem to mind in this particuler 
case, then there is no reason why we should. Sheridan Whiteside, who may or may not 
possess certain of the qualities of Mr. Woollcott, is given credit for resource, a neat if nasty 
wit, a sugary prose style, a gargantuan selfishness, a vast radio audience and, of all things, 
a beard . . . Mr. Whiteside is not to be moved for six weeks, and so he stays there in the 
living room of poor Mr. and Mrs, Stanley, insulting the household, receiving such friends as 
Noel Coward [the character Beverly Carlton, play by John Hoysradt], Harpo Marx [Banjo, 

layed by David Burns] and a certain stage star [ Lorraine Sheldon] who had better 
Be aa le here." — RicHAnD Warts in the New York Herald Tribune, October 17, 1989. 

The play is dedicated “To Alexander Woollcott, for reasons that are nobody’s business.” 
Another character, Professor Metz, may have been suggested by Gustav Eckstein, author of 
Friends of Mine, a book for which Woollcott provided the foreword. 


Kearney, PATRICK. An American Tragedy. 1926. 


Dramatization of the novel by Theodore Dreiser. Clyde Griffiths is drawn from Chester 
Gillette; Roberta Allen, from Grace Brown, whom he murdered at Big Moose Lake in the 
Adirondacks in 1906. 


KESSELRING, Josera. Arsenic and Old Lace. 1941. 


“[Mortimer Brewster] was partially based on this reviewer and his proclivities for journey- 
ing to distant lands. I know the authors are having their fun with me but I find it pleasant to 
my ego." — Ricuarp Watts in the New York Post, March 8, 1956. 

"The authors" referred to are Howard Lindsay and. Russel Crouse, who rewrote much of 
the Kesselring play. Mr. Watts wrote me that the character of Brewster was also partly based 
on Brooks Atkinson, dramatic critic of The New York Times. Lindsay and Crouse also intro- 
duced references to Mr. Watts in their 1956 production of The Great Sebastians, which had 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne doing a mind-reading act. 


Knicar, RAYMOND. Run Sheep Run. 1938. 


The character Wilkes Potter, played by the late Hugh O'Connell, was taken to represent 
О. O. McIntyre (1884-1988), widely syndicated writer of a column purporting to represent 
theatrical and high life in New York City. 


Kunnrrz, Harry. Reclining Figure. 1954. 


“The collector [Lucas Edgerton, played by Percy Waram] 1s partly derived from the terrible- 
tempered Dr. Albert C. Barnes. Kurnitz saw the collection twice [at Merion, Pa.], while its 
irascible owner was in Europe. But the likeness of the soft-drink tycoon-collector in the play 
is quite remote from the knowledgeable and perceptive argyrol king." — Атлме B. SAARINEN 
in The New York Times, November 21, 1954. 
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LAWRENCE, JEROME, AND Ковент E. Lxx. Inherit the Wind. 1955. 


A dramatization of the 1925 trial at Dayton, Tennessee, of a young school-teacher, John T. 
Scopes, for teaching the Darwinian theory of evolution to his students. His name in the play 
is Bertram Cates. William Jennings Bryan, who spoke for the prosecution, appears as Matthew 
Harrison Brady, and Clarence Darrow, Scopes' defense counsel, played by Paul Muni, is called 
Наз AD The late Henry L. Mencken, who reported the trial, the name of E. K. 
Horn : 


Linpsay, Howanp, AND Russet Crouse. Call Me Madam. 1950. 


In this musical comedy the character Mrs. Sally Adams, played by Ethel Merman, was 
generally recognized as a good-natured portrait of Mrs. Perle Mesta, Washington hostess and 
at the time U. S. Minister to Luxembourg. 


Loos, ANITA, AND Jon Emerson. Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. 1926. 


“It is an open secret in Hollywood that ‘Peg’ [Mrs. Peg Talmadge] and her original remarks 
formed the basis for [Lorelei Lee] in Anita Loos’ Prefer Blondes. The other girl 
was taken from Mildred Harris.” — Hanny Cann in Smart Set v. 85, no. 4, p. 119, Decem 
1929. A musical comedy based on the play and book was produced in 1950, with Carol 
Channing as Lorelei. 


Luce, CLARE Воотне. See BOOTHE, CLARE. 


NucENT, JOHN CHARLES, AND Extiorr Nucent. The Poor Nut. 1925. 

John Miller, the shy, myopic student in this comedy, the “Poor Nut” himself, was drawn 
from James Thurber, the humorist, who was Elliott Nugent’s classmate at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


O'Nxir, GEORGE. American Dream. 1933. 


In its last act or party scene the play included characters that seemed to represent Mrs. 
Mabel Dodge Luhan and her Indian husband, Tony. 


ONE, Evcene С. Long Day's Journey Into Night. 1956. 


“This is a play about a father, a mother and two sons and the grim horror of their lives. 
The characters are exact reproductions of O'Neill his elder brother [James O'Neill, Jr.] his 
mother and his father. They are called Tyrone instead of O'Neill — but the great O'Neills of 
Ulster were Earls of Tyrone. pis Tyrone, the father, is a hugely su actor who has 
wasted his talent for most of life playing one romantic part, paralleling James O'Neill in 
The Count of Monte Cristo.” — Оңупдк Prescorr in The New York Times, February 20, 
1956. 

The play was produced in Stockholm in Swedish, February 10, 1956, at the Royal Dramatic 
Theatre. Edmund Tyrone is “obviously Eugene O’Neill’s self-portrait” according to Lewis 
Gannett in the New York Herald Tribune, February 20, 1956. 


OppENHEIMER, Сконсе. Here Today. 1932. 
Dorothy Parker and Robert Benchley are said to have figured as characters. 


Озвовм, Pauw. A Bell for Adano. 1945. 


The originel of Major Joppolo was Lieutenant Colonel Frank Eugene Toscani, who in 1946 
brought a $950,000 libel suit against John Hersey, author of the dramatized novel. The case 
йи коче General Marvin was drawn from the late General George Patton. 


PEMBERTON, Мовроск, AND Davi Bors. Sing High, Sing Low. 1931. 


Intended to represent the inner workings and intrigues, if any, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House during the last years of the Gatti-Casazze régime. Hugo Adams suggests Otto Kahn. 
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Pierce, NOEL, AND BERNARD C. SCHOENFELD. Shooting Star. 1933. 


The heroine, Julie Leander, was drawn from the late American actress, Jeanne Eagels, who 
scored her most resounding success in Rain. 


Promes, Lucie S. Five Alarm Waltz. 1941. 


"Since there are no Saroyan plays on Broadway at the moment, it is only right that we 
should have a play about Saroyan. Lucille S. Prumbs does not pretend that her chief character, 
Adam Boguris, is Saroyan. By marrying Boguris to a successfully modish playwright, she 
throws all literal bloodhounds off the scent. But Boguris is an American-born Bulgarian, which 
& Broadway ethnologist might easily confuse with Armenian." — The New York Times, May 
14, 1041. The character in question is of course, the Armenian dramatist, William Saroyan, 
author of The Beautiful Pools, Time of Your Life, etc. 


Rice, ELmer. We, the People. 1933. 
This play recalled the Sacco-Vanzetti case, in the “Judicial murder” of young Allen. 


SHaw, Iewa. The Assassin. 1945. 


"In The Assassin, Irwin Shaw has set about rewriting a page of recent history. His play, 
concerned with the Free-French underground and the Vichy French Government in Algiers 
just before and just after the American invasion, centers finally in the assassination of Admiral 
Darlan (here called Admiral Vespery)." — PM, October 18, 1945. 


SHERWOOD, Ковевт Emmer. Reunion in Vienna. 1931. 


Frau Lücher, played by the late Helen Westley, represented the Viennese Frau Sacher, 
proprietor of a famous h i 

It was not for nothing that Anna Sacher was the only woman who ever had a cake, a race 
horse, and a street named after her. She ruled a choice circle of Vienna aristocracy with a 
well-garlanded rod of iron. She was not only a first-class cook and the intelligent organizer 
of the best restaurant in Vienna: she was the counselor, and the well-trusted counselor, of 
kings. Before she would serve a private dinner in her famous rooms, she insisted upon an 
introduction to the hostess, and if she disapproved of her, the entertainment, however profit- 
able it might have been to Anna, did not take place at Sacher's." — Payriis Воттоме, Alfred 
Adler; A Biography. 


SPEWACK, SAMUEL, AND BELLA. Clear All Wires. 1932. 


Some newspaper men did not hesitate to infer from the play that the famous correspondent 
in Moscow was intended to represent the late Floyd Gibbons. 


Tonxonocy, GERTRUDE. Three-Cornered Moon. 1933. 
The playwright is thought to have drawn on members of her own family for her play. 


TREADWELL, SOPHIE. Machinal. 1928. 


Based on the Judd Gray-Ruth Snyder murder case, Clark Gable, incidentally, was a member 
of the cast. 


VAN DRüTEN, Jonn. Leave Her to Heaven. 1940. 


“Critics and audiences of Leave Her to Heaven, the new John Van Druten murder affair 
in which Miss Ruth Chatterton is playing at the Longacre, if they find the play too harrowin 
have other recourse. They can curl up with The Anatomy of Murder, by Helen Simpson an 
others (New York: Macmillan, 1987) and find out What Really Happened (a bow to Mrs. 
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Belloc Lowndes). Look for “The Rattenbury Case,” pp. 215-302, by Francis Iles. Dedicated 
to “William Roughead, Esq., W. S., Maestro of Criminological Essayists" — the W. S. signifies 
Writer to the Signet — it describes with considerable vivacity the events leading up to the 
trial of Alma Victoria Rattenbury and George Percy Stoner for the murder of Francis Mawson 
Rattenbury. The book is more accessible than the volume in the Notable British Trials series, 
edited by Tennyson Jesse, to which Mr. Van Druten makes his acknowledgements (and which, 
did he say, Shall Be Nameless?) and you get six other cases carefully considered by other 
members of the Detection Club than Mr. Iles. Or shall we say Anthony Berkeley, who is 
evidently the likeliest white hope in sight to fill the gap left by the passing of Edmund Pear- 
вол?” — E. Е. Warnnumcz, Saturday Review of Literature, March 80, 1940. 

The character Madge Monckton (RES by Ruth Chatterton) represented Mrs. Rattenbury, 
and Robert Ewen, her young lover (played by Edmond O’Brien) a chauffeur, was drawn 
from Percy Stoner. The latter was la and Mrs. Rattenbury, ostracized by public opinion, 
later committed suicide. See also The Woman in the Case by Edgar Lustgarten. 


WarxiNs, MAURINE. Revelry. 1927. 
A dramatization of the roman à clef by Samuel Hopkins Adams about corruption in the 
Warren G. Harding presidential administration. 


Wexiey, Joan. The Last Mile. 1930. 


Continues the narrative and uses some of the dialogue that Robert Blake, a condemned 
murderer in a Texas jail, contributed to the American Mercury in the form of an article called 
“The Law Takes Its Toll.” 


(To be continued) 


Crossing the Line 
Tales of the Ceremony during Four Centuries 
Gathered by Harry MLER LYDENBERG 


PART X 
1832, Continued 


10th. [January, 1832] We crossed the Tropic this morning; if our route did 
not extend further, Neptune would here celebrate the aweful ceremonies 
of the Equator. . 
February 14th. To da at noon we were 150 miles from the кеш & һауе 
experienced the Duo dia which is so frequent in these regions. . 
uo one is alive with the anticipation about Neptune's appearance, &I 
of nothing but razors sharpened with a file & a lather made of paint 
xu tar, pa be used by the gentlest valet de chambre. 
15th. In the evening the ceremonies for crossing the line commenced. The 
officer on watch reported a boat ahead. The Captain turned “hands up, 
shorten sail," and we heaved to in order to converse with Mr. Neptune. The 
Captain held a conversation with him through a speaking trumpet, the result 
of which was that he would in the morning pay us a visit. 
ien 17th. We have crossed the Equator, & I have undergone the dis- 
agreeable operation of being shaved. About 9 o'clock this morning we poor 
” two & thirty in number, were put altogether on the lower deck. 
The hatchways were battened down, so we were in the dark & very hot. 
Presently four of Neptune's constables came to us, & one by one led us up 
on deck. I was the first & escaped easily: I nevertheless found this watery 
ordeal sufficiently disagreeable. Before coming up, the constable blindfolded 
me & thus lead along, buckets of water were ae dered all around; I was 
then placed on a plank, which could be easily tilted up into a large bath of 
water. They then lathered my face & mouth with pitch & paint, & scraped 
some of it off with a piece of roughened iron hoop: a signal being given I was 
tilted head over heels into the water, where two men received me & ducked 
me. At last, glad enough, I escaped: most of the others were treated much 
worse: dirty mixtures being put in their mouths & rubbed on their faces. 
The whole ship was a shower bath, & water was flying about in every direc- 
tion: of course not one person, even the Captain, got clear of being wet 
through. 


(Charles Darwin. Diary of the voyage of H.M.S. “Beagle,” edited from 
the ms. by Nora Barlow. Cambridge, 1933. p. 22, 35-6, 38.) 


On the 28th of February as they were sailing down the coast toward Bahia, Darwin wrote 
to his father: 


Since writing the first part of the letter, nothing has occured except 
crossing the Equator and being shaved. This most disagreeable 
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operation consists in having your face rubbed with paint and tar, 
which forms a lather for a saw which represents the razor, and then 


being half drowned in a sail filled with salt water. 


1832-36 


Les nautonniers de la Bretagne sont dans l'usage de baptiser celui qui passe 
pour la première fois une rivière, un bras de mer, à moins qu'il ne se rachète 
par de l'argent. 


(Francois Marie Guillaume Habasque. Notions sur le littoral des Cótes- 
du-Nord. Saint Brieue, 1832-36. v. 3, p. 147. Reprinted in: Mélusine, v. 2, 
column 452 (1884-5).) 


1833 


[1838, after June and before October] On the fourth day the captain came 
aboard and we resumed our voyage. Touching St. Iago, one of the Cape 
De Verde Islands, we crossed the equator in longitude 25 degrees west. 


ADVENTURES WITH NEPTUNE ON THE LINE 


As we approached the equator some of the boys were sent aloft to “see 
the line." One reported that he saw “a blue streak" but was “not quite sure." 
That evening Old Neptune came on board to pay his respects to his chil- 
dren who were crossing the equator for the first time. All the sailors who 
had never before crossed the line were assembled on deck amidships. The 
second mate, who plays the part of Neptune, takes his stand in the mizzen 
chains, concealed from view, and in a deep voice cries, “Ship, ahoy!” “Halloo!” 
responds the mate. “Heave to and let me come aboard!” says Neptune. “Hard 
а lee!” orders the mate, and the ship is brought to the wind and Neptune is 
seen climbing in over the rail. He accosts the mate and inquires if there are 
any of his boys aboard the ship who have not been initiated. 

Neptune wears an old monkey-jacket. His beard is made of Manila and 
reaches to his waist. On his head is a sou’wester hat fitted for the occasion. 
He looks more like Old Nick than Old Nep. The boys stand near the deck-tub 
which is filled with water. Neptune shakes hands with them all, telling 
them that he must perform certain rites to initiate them into his family. Each 
man is then required to stand in the tub of water and be shaved. 

Tar and slush stirred together are used for lather, and a piece of iron hoo 
six inches in length is used for a razor. The face being scraped the captain s 
speaking trumpet is brought and the victim is told to hail the ship. As he 
puts it to his mouth and cries "Ship, ahoy!” a bucket of salt water is turned 
down into the trumpet, drenching the poor fellow, much to the amusement 
of the old sailors. 

Having been told that I might escape the ordeal by treating Neptune, I 
procured a bottle of brandy, gave him a drink, and was allowed to go free. 
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The ceremony being ended, Neptune took a solemn farewell of his children 
and left the ship as he came. Some of the more verdant boys believed Nep- 
tune really had visited them. 


(Charles Wetherby Gelett. A life on the ocean; Autobiography of 
Captain Charles Wetherby Gelett. Reprinted from the Ojai; a little 
country California newspaper of the early 90s. With an introduction by 
Lorrin A. Thurston. Honolulu, 1917. p. 10. The Advertiser Historical 
Series, no. 3.) 


1834 


Wednesday, October 1st. Crossed the equator in long. 24 24 W. I now, for 
the first time felt at liberty, according to the old usage, to call myself a son 
of Neptune, and was very glad to be able to claim the title without the dis- 
agreeable initiation which so many have to go through. After once crossing 
the line you can never be subjected to the process, but are considered a son 
of Neptune, with full powers to play tricks upon others. This ancient custom 
is now seldom allowed, unless there are passengers on board, in which case 
there is always a good deal of sport. 

(Richard Henry Dana. Two years before the mast. Boston, 1840. p. 26.) 
Friday, December 19th [1834], we crossed the equator for the second time. 
I had the sense of incongruity which all have when, for the first time, they 
find themselves living under an entire change of seasons; as, crossing the 
line under a burning sun in the midst of December. 


(Richard Henry Dana. Two years before the mast. Boston, 1911. p. 61.) 

Every now and then we hear how “this ancient custom is now seldom allowed,” only to have 
another example follow hard apace to show how the “ancient custom” refuses to die. A little later, 
(Colton, under 1845) we read that it was abolished aboard our men o' war. There is added 
in the note to Colton a bit of documentation about its ups and downs, its ons and offs in our Navy. 

Remember in this connection how under 1823 we noted the Russian Kotzebue’s comment on 
the ceremony: “These sports, while they serve to keep up the spirits of the men, and make them 
forget the difficulties they have to go through, produce also the most beneficial influence upon 
their health; a cheerful man being much more capable of resisting a fit of sickness than a ше 
choly one. It is the duty of commanders to use every innocent means of maintaining this temper 
in their crews.” 


1837-1842 


Rien n'indique dans l'histoire de la marine ancienne quelle époque et quels 
événemens ont pu donner naissance à cette saturnale, que nous ont léguée 
les traditions maritimes. Est-ce la corruption de quelque cérémonie paienne, 
sur laquelle le passage du catholicisme a laissé les lambeaux de ses rites 
mystérieux? est-ce le culte profane d'une religion indécise, se rattachant à 
un astre dont les bienfaits palpables ont motivé l'adoration? Les initiations 
successives par lesquelles chaque époque a amené cette cérémonie burlesque, 
ont peu à peu altéré ses formes. Les traits primitifs se sont effacés dans la 
nuit des temps, semblables à ces monnaies antiques qui, en passant de main 
en main, ont perdu leur millésime et leurs caractéres. 
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Le choix des latitudes sous lesquelles la tradition a placé cette cérémonie 
semble donner quelque poids à notre opinion, que le culte du soleil, ou tout 
au moins un hommage et une admiration passagère pour l'astre des régions 
torrides, est le point de départ de ces fétes nautiques, auxquelles, à leur 
passage dans ces latitudes, nos marins se cramponnent encore aujourd'hui, 
comme à ces rares distractions que leur offre parcimonieusement leur mono- 
tone existence. N'y a-t-il pas une liaison directe entre les croyances mytho- 
logiques des anciens et les besoins qu'éprouvérent les premiers navigateurs 
grecs, de se rattacher par la foi à une puissance conservatrice, et par l'espé- 
rance à la protection de quelque divinité? Les cérémonies de la ligne n'éta- 
ient-elles point l'expression fervente de cette religion? Ceci est une des faces 
de l'idée qui préside aux recherches qu'on essaie ici de faire sur l'origine des 
fétes équatoriales. 

Maintenant, quel fil pourrait rattacher une burlesque mascarade, telle que 
nous la voyons aujourd'hui, aux pratiques consciencieuses et sévéres d'un 
culte ou d'une croyance religieuse! Établissons nettement notre opinion: 

L'expérience du grand art de la marine ne s'est acquise qu'aprés bien des 
catastrophes et bien des luttes avec les élémens; les moyens de s'abandonner 
avec confiance à l'Océan et à ses tempétes, de pauvres et timides qu'ils ont 
été dans l'enfance de la navigation, ne se sont développés qu'en raison des 
enseignemens de l'expérience, des progrés de l'art, des développemens de la 
science. Sans doute à cette premiére époque de tátonnemens et de timides 
essais, passer d'un hémisphére dans l'autre était une courageuse tentative; 
le besoin de se confier à une puissance protectrice, au moment oà une mer 
inconnue s'étendait devant eux, a dù porter les anciens navigateurs à se 
. purifier par des ablutions et à consacrer un culte au soleil en passant dans les 
régions qui sont les plus directement soumises à sa puissance. Mais à mesure 
que la pratique de la navigation aura fécondé les lecons de l'expérience et 
vulgarisé les moyens de triompher des événemens de mer, la pieuse céré- 
monie aura perdu de son caractére primitif, et l'usage traditionnel nous est 
arrivé altéré d'époque en époque, et, à mesure qu'il se rapprochait de notre 
science nautique, il se convertissait en une simple distraction, bonne pour 
remplir un jour dans les jours nombreux d'une occupation uniforme. N'ayant 
plus rien à redouter des hasards d'une navigation lointaine, lorsque la pra- 
tique et la science lui en dévoilaient les secrets, le marin a retiré sa foi de 
toute protection surnaturelle, mais n'a pas voulu que le privilége de son 
grade ou de son &ge s'étendit jusque sur ceux qui débutent ou ne font que 
passer dans cette carriére, dont il a payé si cher les prérogatives. Dépouillée 
de toute idée sérieuse, la cérémonie religieuse se sera convertie en comédie. 
Le canevas se sera vu peu à peu recouvert par les capricieuses broderies 
des détails. 

Avec son origine voilé d'oubli, la féte de la ligne, telle que le temps en 
nous l'apportant nous l'a faite, est une mascarade dont pas un détail n'a 
conservé un caractére sérieux. Comme aux fétes de Saturne, elle enveloppe 
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1837-1842, continued 

dans sa folie d’un jour tous les rangs, tous les hommes, qui oublient leur 
grade dans le laisser-aller général; plus de hiérarchie, plus de discipline; 
chacun s'évertue à enfanter mille extravagances; une idée bouffonne est 
couronnée, les travestissemens se drapent et se griment sous le caprice des 
imaginations les plus fertiles et les plus originales. Le matelot verse au dehors 
toute sa sauvage poésie, les plus étranges esquisses se tracent et s'effacent 
dans chaque partie du tableau. Quel malheur que les femmes, les cabarets et 
ces mille délices du matelot à terre ne puissent l'aider à clore dignement 
cette orgie de ses sens et de ses pensées! Comme sa téte, fermentant sous de 
capricieux désirs, convertirait promptement la saturnale en une bacchanale 
dévergondée! Que faire après rire et boire? L'amour de l'ivresse fait désirer 
plus vivement l'ivresse de l'amour; il ne leur reste donc qu'à se battre, 
lorsqu'ils ont épuisé toutes les ressources que laisse l'Océan. Puis vient la 
fatigue qui engourdit leurs sens, et le réveil qui leur montre cette bruyante 
journée confondue avec les réves que l'exaltation de leur cerveau a tirés de 
leur sommeil; la hiérarchie s'est rétablie; l'ordre efface le désordre, le bruit 
de la veille s'est éteint dans le calme du lendemain. Cette fête a passé sur 
les marins, comme le sillage du vaisseau sur la mer.......... 

La scéne bouffonne que représente notre gravure appartient au second 
acte de cette comédie traditionnelle, comédie qui fut d'abord un mystère 
et qui s'est transformée peu à peu en représentation théátrale; comédie fort 
peu classique dans son plan comme dans ses détails, car le prologue joué la 
veille en rompt l'unité de temps, comme le sillage du navire l'unité de lieu. 
On nous a dit pourtant que certains officiers de la marine anglaise sacri- 
fiaient vingt-quatre heures du temps précieux d'une bonne navigation, aux 
plaisirs bachiques dont le passage de la ligne était pour eux le prétexte; les 
voiles étaient en majeure partie serrées sur leurs vergues, afin de n'avoir nul 
souci de la tempéte; comme un grand oiseau fatigué, le navire reployait ses 
ailes et se laissait indolemment balancer par la houle; l'orgie courait tous 
les rangs, nivelait tous les grades, hébétait tous les sens; les chefs se mélaient 
aux refrains des matelots, les matelots se mélaient à l'aristocratie des chefs; 
c'était une ivresse générale au milieu de laquelle le pouvoir, détourné de 
sa vraie source, tombait aux mains de celui qui criait le plus fort. Puis au 
soir la chaleur de ces latitudes torrides, la fatigue d'une folle agitation, 
l'épuisement des forces à grande peine galvanisées par l'exaltation fébrile 
du vin, l'abattement enfin ployait tous ces corps dans un lourd et fatigant 
sommeil. Pendant une nuit encore, le navire, que pas une volonté, pas une 
intelligence n'animait, flottait comme un grand cadavre sur l'abime de 
l'Océan, étrange théâtre de ces scènes déréglées. Les oiseaux de mer étonnés, 
passaient, voltigeaient avec crainte autour du colosse endormi, puis, comme 
vaincus par la curiosité, s'y posaient timidement sans reployer leurs ailes, 
toujours prétes à les enlever au large. Tout dormait. Un marin croira diffi- 
cilement à de semblables extravagances de la part d'une grande nation mari- 
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time; comment penser qu'un navigateur enraie ainsi son navire pour s'as- 
soupir dans l'orgiel La mer a des passions soudaines et terribles; son en- 
gourdissement apparent n'est souvent qu'un court entr’acte à ses fureurs 
et à ses orages. Dormir sur l'Océan sans une vigie attentive, bon Dieu! Il y 
a bien des épaves dans un vaisseau, et la mer les entrechoquerait paisiblement 
quelques heures aprés les avoir furieusement détachés du pauvre navire. 
On ne saurait croire, répétons-le, à un semblable usage de la navigation 
anglaise; on nous l'a dit, nous le disons, parce que c'était ici la place d'ac- 
cuser ces étranges choses. Comme les lecteurs, nous faisons nos réserves. 

Sur nos navires, le baptéme tropical ou équatorial a considérablement 
perdu de son importance et de son appareil Ce n'est plus à vrai dire 
aujourd’hui qu'une petite spéculation des marins de l'équipage, tolérée plus 
qu'encouragée par les officiers, et qui a pour but d'obtenir des passagers 
quelques gratifications que leur arrache la peur de ce baptéme fantasma- 
gorique, оо à cela que n’ayant pu encore complètement divorcer avec 
cet usage, le commandant du navire est placé, par la tradition de cette fête, 
dans l'obligation d’accorder une sorte de congé à son équipage, de lui faire 
mesurer quelques rations de vin, de suspendre les travaux secondaires et de 
détendre un peu les lignes démarcatives que trace la discipline. Le matelot 
ajoute à tout ce qui lui est permis la liberté de faire tout ce qu'on ne lui défend 
pas, et cette journée est encore aujourd'hui assez remplie, au milieu des jours 
monotones qui, dans ces latitudes accablantes, se suivent et se ressemblent. 
Comme les marins s'en occupent quelque temps à l'avance, et qu'elle laisse 
des souvenirs qui survivent quelques jours à sa durée, cette féte est une 
halte pour leur imagination trop inoccupée entre le départ et l'arrivée au 
ү la tempête ne les distrait guére! toutes les tempêtes se ressemblent, 

a première qu'on a vue condamne les autres au plagiat à perpétuité. 

La veille du jour où se passe la scène que retrace notre dessin, un courrier 
est descendu, vers le soir, du haut de la mature; l'accoutrement de ce person- 
nage est assez complet dans son ensemble; il porte une énorme cocarde tri- 
colore sur son chapeau ciré, — ce qui, aujourd’hui, fait présumer que le dieu 
des tropiques est amateur de la révolution de juillet: c'est possible! — Il est 
vêtu d'un frac bleuátre sur les coutures duquel on a faufilé de larges galons 
de papier; il a des bottes de pêcheur, des éperons en cercle de barrique, un 
fouet et une queue. La queue est en étoupe, le fouet est naturel. 

On se range en cercle autour de lui, parce que la corde de son fouet décrit 
un cercle qu'il serait dangereux de vouloir rétrécir. Il marche et s'avance 
vers le chef du bátiment, qui, prévenu de l'arrivée, par des régions incon- 
nues, d'un courrier qui le demande, a subitement quitté sa chambre et s'est 
gravement venu placer sur le gaillard-d’arrière. Le fouet s'est calmé, un mur 
de tétes superposées s'échelonne autour du messager de haut lieu, et chacun 
écoute avidement ce qu'il va dire. 

*Mon commandantl je viens d'ousque vous savez peut-étre, vous annoncer 
que mon maître, le vénérable sultan des Trois-Piques et de la ligne, a reluqué 
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votre frégate par le trou d'un nuage usé, et qu'il se bichonne pour s affaler 
dessus, demain à l'heure de sa commodité et de la vôtre, mon commandant; 
Cest pourquoi que si vous vouleriez bien me dire ça que vous avez à lui dire 
pour la chose, à seule fin. . . . qu'il saurait pour. ... pour que j lui Yépétasse. ...” 


Les matelots ricanent. 
"Pour que je finissions. . . . pour que j descenderions. . . . " 
Les matelots rient aux éclats. 


"Pour que mon patron et sa princesse. . . . Enfin suffit, mon commandant, 
que j' vois bien qu' vous avez joliment compris la chose. . . . Congédiez-moi, 
mon commandant, ça т’ jugule q ce tas de mateluches-la m'embêtent. . . . " 

Le commandant, d'un coup-d'ceil, impose silence à cette foule qu'égayait 
l'embarras du courrier des célestes régions, et répond mille politesses pour 
le puissant dominateur des latitudes équatoriales; puis, ayant exprimé le 
plaisir qu'il éprouverait à recevoir cette noble visite, il ordonne que le digne 
messager soit convenablement traité à sa propre office, jusqu'à ce qu'il lui 
plaise d'enfourcher son nuage et de porter à son auguste maître le résultat 
de la démarche si glorieusement accomplie par l'éloquent postillon. 

П w'en est plus question pour ce jour-là. Le messager s'envole dans la brume, 
personne ne le voit partir. La nuit est belle et limpide comme dans ces 
brillans parages; la brise faible, la mer indolente, la frégate peu hátive. 

Venons à la grande solennité, et, pour la décrire, transportons-nous en 
idée sur la frégate où se trouvaient les originaux groupés par l'artiste: 

Dés le matin, le soleil naissant encadra d'un cercle d'or le brillant miroir 
dont la surface unie s'étendait jusqu'a l'horizon. Des nuages indécis de forme 
et de marche tamisaient les rayons de lastre qui, à mesure qu'il s'élevait, 
trainait sur l'eau un sillon diamanté; les voiles de la frégate teignirent leur 
molle superficie de la lumineuse réverbération de la mer et du ciel; la stagna- 
tion de l'air était compléte: c'était un magnifique calme. 

Il y avait à bord de cette frégate, qu'une mission appelait à Maurice, la 
belle ile de nos regrets et de nos souvenirs, quelques passagers dont nous 
équisserons briévement les traits et le caractére. 

Madame et mademoiselle Paturel. 


(To be continued) 


News of the Month 
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CONTRIBUTOR 


MR. DAN LACY presented his paper on “Books and the Future: A Specula- 
tion,” at the Donnell Regional Branch auditorium on April 25. As the seven- 
teenth bookman to appear in the series of R. R. Bowker Memorial Lectures, 
he was introduced by Mr. Frederic G. Melcher. 

A graduate of the University of North Carolina, Mr. Daly received an A.B. 
in 1933 and an A.M. in 1985. After teaching at the University for one year, 
he became associated with the Historical Records Survey in North Carolina. 
In the Survey, and later in the National Archives and the Library of Con- 
gress, he has had a wide range of experience in responsible positions. From 
1951 to 1953, he was Assistant Administrator in charge of Information Center 
Service in the Department of State. Since 1953, he has been Managing Direc- 
tor of the American Book Publishers Council. 

The Richard Rogers Bowker Memorial Lectures were established at the 
Library “as an aid and stimulus to the study of book publishing in the United 
States and the problems common to authors and publishers, librarians, 
readers, all makers and users of books.” The first lecture was given by Fred- 
erick A. Stokes in 1985. Mr. Lacy’s lecture, the latest, is already available as 
a separate publication of the Library, and may be purchased at twenty-five 
cents a copy. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, APRIL, 1956 


DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1956, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building, was 89,759. They consulted 
241,351 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 267,664. 

The total number of volumes issued by the Circulation Department for 
home use was 1,198,311. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 40,481 vol- 
umes, 5,441 pamphlets, 84 maps and 51 prints. Of these, the Reference De- 
partment received as gifts 2,240 volumes, 4,224 pamphlets and 78 maps. The 
Circulation Department received as gifts 556 volumes, 41 pamphlets and 
198 miscellaneous items. 
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BRANCH LIBRARIES HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 














ADULT JUVENILE TOTAL 
BRONX 
Bookmobile No. 2 - . . =- - - 1,932 10,094 12,026 
Bookmobile No. 8 - =- - =- =- >- 2,468 6,808 9,272 
City Island c cfe ue. qum Gum. VASE. Ме 1,688 1,308 2,994 
Clason’s Point . . =- - = - = 7,047 5,484 12,591 
Eastchester ihe Ey qur ЕА eer uv tn 8,217 4,021 7,238 
Fordham . _ . => =- a - >- 22,137 11,920 84,057 
Gun ИШ =, a - - ш ы - - 2,684 2,963 5,647 
High Bridge* . . =- =- - - =- 9,777 7,185 16,912 
Hunt’s Point . - -~ => - - >- 9,823 10,345 20,168 
Kingsbridge - - - - = - - 10,237 6,980 17,217 
Melcourt = = - - - - - - | 2,624 4,016 6,640 
Melrose . =- -~ ~ - = = - 11,877 8,983 20,870 
Morrisania E» MEI cee wh. VEN uS Uum 5,623 6,085 11,708 
Mosholu - -~ = ~ ~ = - >- 18,361 10,768 29,129 
Mott Haven - . - - - > >- 6,517 6,496 13,013 
Parkchester VIN be EE Gr, à ct 21,278 11,687 82,960 
Pelham . -~ ш. ~ - - - - 0,087 6,227 12,914 
Riverdale - . -~ =- - =- - =- 4,692 4,407 9,099 
Sedgwick - . - - = - - =- 6,187 5,012 11,199 
Throg’s Neck - =o - - - - - 3,094 3,108 6,202 
Tremont уз -~ - - - - - - 12,618 7,598 20,914 
University Heights .. = = oW ЫШ 5,806 4,926 10,782 
Van Co Е ZA nho fam be 8,122 1,985 5,107 
Van Nest © - =- -~ - č =- - - 2,552 2,416 4,968 
Wakefleld - — - = - - - - 9,740 6,117 15,857 
West Farms - =- =- >- tud 13,779 19,406 28,185 
Westchester Square - - - - - =- 11,984 8,812 20,296 
Woodlawn ae Ne EY te = 2,756 1,902 4,658 
Woodstock - ~ - - =- = >- 8,864 5,850 9,214 
Extension Service ~ - . . - >- 383 651 1,034 
SUBTOTALS zu Ae ux Ree xv зы 924,545 185,516 410,001 
MANHATTAN 

Е Mae 458 "umo Ете Ме 4,963 6,449 11,412 
Bloomingdale t Eos it. we) же cu S 24,558 7,669 82,227 
Cathe Prin 0m ren Sk ce 11,887 = 11,867 
Central Children’s Room - - -~ - - ==> 8,989 8,989 
Central Circulation - - - =- - -= 84,837 au 84,837 
Chatham Square - - - - =- - 5,963 5,124 11,087 
Columbia - - - =- =- - = - 11,447 бага 11,447 
Columbus - . -~ =~ =- = ~ - 5,768 8,063 8,831 
Countee Cullen uo бы. Tee Oey шс, 4,715 4,976 9,691 
Donnell . . ~ ~ - - - =- 13,820 4,447 78,267 
Adult (inc. records) = -~ - - - 56,500 =з 56,500 
Foreign Language Center ~ — — - 8,528 "NS 8,528 
Nathan Straus — - — - - - 8,574 4,447 8,021 
Reference Center. - -~ - - - -— VI RM 
Teachers Library- - - - - = 5,218 m 5,218 
Epiphany . - - - =- - = - 16,616 6,781 23,897 
58th Street - -~ 2 - č = - | 20,228 i 20,228 
Fort Washington . - - - - - 24,905 9,725 84,030 
George Bruce = = =- =- =- - - 4,327 8,280 7,607 
Hamilton Fish Park |. . -~ - =- >= 6,434 7,853 14,087 
Hamilton Grange - - - - - - 8,782 4,408 18,185 
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BRANCH LIBRARIES HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 









































ADULT JUVENILE TOTAL 

MANHATTAN, continued 
Harlem Library * . . . . = >= 1,746 1,507 3,253 
Hudson Park - . . . > > >- 11,759 5,788 17,547 
Inwood . . . . . - -. - 99,008 9,401 31,409 
Jackson Square - 2 - . a - 17,548 1,848 19,391 
Macomb’s Bridge . - . =- =- >- 1,190 2,469 8,659 
Mublenberg* ~ . . . ~ . = 654 191 845 
Music Library . . . - ~ - - 6,844 ELI. 6,844 
96th Street * _ 2 č ao . . . iL 11,607 5,400 17,067 
115th Street - . . . . . > 8,295 4,821 8,046 
125th Steet ~ -~ . . . . = 2,138 2,882 5,020 
Ottendorfer т - _ = = _ = a 8,145 255 8,400 
Riverside _ - . ~ 2 . . . 14,541 4,873 19,414 
St Agnes - - - > > 2 č > = 23,187 6,485 29,672 
Seward Park = _ _ _ . . . 8,175 7,070 15,245 
67th Street an бл es at, AG 6,827 3,095 9,922 
нн Square . = . . = = 15,570 10,840 26,410 
Washington Heights . „ 2 _ L 7,860 3,949 11,809 
Webster t- 2 = = _ = a . 8,014 1,969 9,983 
Yorkville .. x Ju "n ME E eis 14,835 4,522 18,857 
Extension Service - _ = . 2 — 2,280 53 2,333 

SuBTOTALS uc ue Be, M фе 496,488 144,977 641,415 

RICHMOND 

Bookmobile No.1 = . . . a . 1,864 5,762 7,128 
Great Kils- - 2 ~ . _ . a 5,989 5,033 10,822 
Huguenot Park - . . . =- =- >- 171 308 479 
New Dorp BA мїм, ah vor sey тШ 3,843 3,369 7,212 
Port Richmond - = 2 à a . . 6,034 4,304 11,028 
Princes Bay ~- _ . . = . >- 298 494 792 
St. George zem t. Ms citu LIE b 13,090 8,864 16,954 
South Beach - _ . . . . . 1,094 1,514 2,608 
Stapleton = - =- ~ 2 2 . . 4,528 2,354 6,882 
Todt НШ. . . . . . _ Мв 833 1,895 2,728 
Tottenville M nm oux xw „мы: tu ды 2,640 1,812 4,452 
West New Brighton- - =- . . >- 4,338 8,575 7,918 
Extension Service - 2 _ . _ L 144 #5 144 

SUBTOTALS ot ie aes UR 44,266 34,874 78,640 

SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 

Bronx Reference Center = _ . a _ iias €" FEM 
Library for the Blind - . . a . 11,474 485 11,939 
Municipal Archives and Records Center _ ~ pM REIS 2—25 
Municipal Reference A па - S 4,273 EL 4,273 
Picture Collection = . . . . L 51,983 D 51,983 
Schomburg Collection _ - = _ . с=з == DET 

SUBTOTALS So qe m. o cuml 67,780 465 68,195 

GRAND TOTALS . ~ . 2 L 832,979 865,332 1,198,811 

CUMULATIVE TOTALS — July, 1955 - 

April 1956; сз лде ш ul uox 7,053,922 2,955,152 10,009,074 

* Branch closed all or part of the month. t Children's Room closed all or part of the month. 
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CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Jonn Mackenzie Cory, Chief 
Miss MARGARET WEHLER, Assistant Chief 


PUBLIC SERVICE COORDINATORS TECHNICAL SERVICE COORDINATORS 
Снп.рвкм'в Services, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain — Book Овркн, Miss Mary E. Neubert 
Younc PEorPLE's Services, Miss Margaret Scoggin CATALOGING, Miss Ellen Peters 
ADULT SERVICES, Miss Leona Durkes BINDING AND PnocxssmNG, William Stern 


INTERBRANCH Loan, Miss Henrietta Quigley 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Miss Lucille T. Mathews 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Miss Anne Izard 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Miss Miriam Folsonf 


List-or BRANCHES AND LIBRARIANS 
CITY-WIDE SERVICES 


LisRary ғов THE BLIND. 166 Avenue of the Americas. Miss Regina Sludock, acting 

MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS CENTER. - 238 William Street. James Katsaros 

MunicreAL REFERENCE Lisnany. 9280 Municipal Building. Miss Amelia Н. Munson 
Public Health Division, 125 Worth Street. Room 224. Harold Silverman 

Prcrure Correcrion. Central Building. Miss Romana Javitz 

5сномвонс Cottecrion. 103 West 185th Street. Miss Jean Blackwell 


MANHATTAN 


Coorpraror, Mrs. Jean Godfrey 

AcUrLAR. 174 East 110th Street. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 

BLOOMINGDALE. 206 West 100th Street. Miss Emily F. McCormick 

CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Avenue. Robert Powers 

CENTRAL Снпрвкм'з Room. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Helen A. Masten 

CENTRAL CIRCULATION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Ellen M. FitzSimons 

CHATHAM SQUARE. 83 East Broadway. Miss Marion E. Lang 

СотллмвА. Room 101, Butler Library, Columbia University. Mrs. Alice Alexander 

‚Согомвоз. 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs, Lilian Wilson 

CouwrEkE CULLEN. 104 West 186th Street. Mrs. Dorothy Homer 

Donnez RecionaL. 20 West 58rd Street. Miss Katherine O’Brien 

ErreuaNy. 228 East 23rd Street. Mrs. Beulah T. Sheetz 

Ётетү-иснтн $тв#кт. 127 East 58th Street. Raymond Harris 
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* Hopson Park. 10 Seventh Avenue South. Mrs. Alice Vielehr 

Inwoop. 4790 Broadway. Miss Edith Rees 

Jackson Square. 251 West 18th Street. Miss Ruth Shinnamon 
* Macowm's Brioce. 2560 Seventh Avenue. Miss Ann Judge 
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NATHAN Stravs. 20 West 58rd Street. Miss Elizabeth A. Boyle, acting 
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11бтн Sraggr. 208 West 115th Street. Gerald Gold, acting 

125тн Street. 224 East 125th Street. Miss Barbara Reevers 

OTTENDORFER. 185 Second Avenue. Miss Charlotte J. Hubach 

Rivensipe. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Myrtle Reynolds 
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Reminiscences of Willa Cather as a Teacher 
With a Contribution toward a Bibliography of Her Writings 


By Рнүт14% MARTIN HUTCHINSON 
SE 


Г the spring of 1901 when І was looking forward to being graduated 
from the eighth grade of an elementary school in Pittsburgh, Miss Willa 
Sibert Cather was appointed a teacher of English in Pittsburgh Central 
High School. That fall she and I both started in a new field and I was 
fortunate enough to be a member of one of her English classes, There were 
only three high schools in the city at the time — the Academic, the Normal 
and the Commercial. Central was the academic stronghold and stood on a 
high hill above the Union Station. The old building was four stories tall, 
with wooden stairways. Walking was considered good exercise, and as the 
“D” or beginning classes all reported on the-top floor, we had plenty of it. 
Miss Cather’s classroom was also on the fourth floor, as was the auditorium. 
The latter had moveable benches and was used for entertainments, for 
chapel once a week, and served also as the indoor basketball field for both 
boys’ and girls’ teams. At chapel time, the faculty lined up on the platform 
and the exercises were led by the principal. As one of the few young 
teachers, Miss Cather sat in the balcony with the class that reported in her 
room. Little did anyone dream that there was one person present in that 
auditorium whose name, someday, would be known all over the world. 
Willa Cather was then about twenty-six years old, good looking, with 
gray-blue eyes and dark hair worn pompadour fashion. She had intermittent 
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dimples and beautiful, even white teeth that seemed to flash when she 
laughed. She affected mannish dress — “rainy-day” skirts were fashionable 
at the time — and with them she wore severely tailored shirtwaists with 
stiff cuffs, and collars with four-in-hand ties. This may have been a carry- 
over from her college days when she wore similar clothes, though ruffles 
and furbelows were certainly in style in the gay ‘nineties. 

Fifty years ago almost nothing was known of progressive education, or 
of guidance for students. If one expected to go to college, he went to Central 
High and was regimented through the same courses, with no electives the 
first year. We all had ancient history, English, Latin, algebra, botany, and 
once a week, elocution. Usually there was homework in every subject, and 
while we complained about it, we really expected nothing else. Schools 
were co-educational but somehow there seemed to be more girls than boys 
in each class. “English” in elementary school had been limited to grammar 
drill, parsing words and diagramming sentences. By the time a pupil reached 
ninth grade he was supposed to know how to write grammatically, but the 
world of literature was mostly unknown. I think Miss Cather reveled 
in opening up the Realms of Gold to us and in stimulating our im- 
aginations with her own enthusiasm. She knew that the only way to 
learn to write was to write, and she set us to writing themes, one every 
class day, usually in the first ten or fifteen minutes of the period. We 
did not know until we came to class what subject she would assign. 
They were simple subjects like “My first party,” “An Italian fruit-stand,” 
“My favorite play,” but designed to teach us first to observe carefully, 
then to describe and narrate clearly. In The Novel Démeublé she refers 
to “that drudge, the theme-writing high school student,” and thus described 
us perfectly. 

While Miss Cather had strong likes and dislikes and was generally out- 
spoken, she understood the sensitivity of teen-agers and never held us up 
to ridicule as some of the other teachers did. I shall always remember and 
be grateful that she took a faux pas of mine in stride and did not give the 
class a chance to laugh at my expense. Her standard of marking was as 
low as her standard of what constituted good English was high. Seldom 
did she grade beyond 85, and that only rarely. Mostly we got 70s and occa- 
sionally achieved an 80 on our themes, which were all carefully corrected 
and returned to us. 
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We had much required reading, both poetry and prose. She taught us 
to memorize parts of poems that were in different meters. She had the ability 
to bring out the fine flavor of what we read, and more important, she was 
able to carry the inspiration of these books over to the duller grind of 
rhetoric. She stressed the difference between metaphors and similes, and 
expected us to recognize them as we read. Once she compared a chrysan- 
themum on a coat lapel to a bunch of coleslaw, an extreme simile to catch 
our attention and emphasize a vivid description. 

A perfectionist, Willa Cather had little patience with the stupid or care- 
less pupil. Personality was all important to her. She made it clear that even 
a child is not interesting per se, but only if he has an interesting personality. 
Her own personality could not be ignored. She was greatly admired by 
some of her students, and just as heartily disliked by others. This condi- 
tion alone prevented boredom in class. Her classes, however, were never 
dull She was too much alive to endure routine and she usually had an 
interesting story of some celebrity she had known to highlight a point. She 
spoke repeatedly of Madame Nordica and of Sarah Orne Jewett, whose 
books she admired tremendously. 

She was steeped in the classics, and her knowledge of Latin was always 
evident in class. Invariably she tried to show us how to derive the meaning 
of English words from their Latin roots. In Lancelot and. Elaine Tennyson 
says: "...there is many a youth Now crescent..." Miss Cather pointed 
out that “crescent” is from “cresco,” I grow. We were just beginning the 
study of Latin, so this was a nice tie-in of courses. And the habit she incul- 
cated of tracing meanings through word-roots has remained life-long with 
some of us. She always made us look up references to mythology, which 
helped us in our ancient history course. She was the first teacher to give 
us a list of books for summer reading. 

Though young, Willa Cather always seemed very sure of herself. Yet 
she did not seek the limelight, but always kept inconspicuously in the back- 
ground. Even if teaching was not her forte, I think she enjoyed it. She tried 
to impress her own high ideals upon us, and taught us to avoid the tawdry 
at all costs. "Fine writing" was her béte noir and we must despise it as she 
did. She urged us to seek the right word to express a certain shade of mean- 
ing; she made literature come alive; she broadened our horizons and en- 
couraged us to make the most of whatever ability we possessed, and above 
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all, to be ourselves. Those of her pupils who became teachers in turn owe 
much to her example and inspiration, and for the rest of us her whole- 


hearted sincerity and the integrity of her character remain a shining 
memory. 

In 1918, I wrote to congratulate her on O Pioneers! and frankly mentioned 
that I liked April Twilights better. She answered from Gore, Virginia, a 
few miles from Winchester where she was born, that the poems had nearly 
all been written during the two winters she had taught at Pittsburgh 
Central High School. She said they were rather blue and homesick winters 
but that some pleasant things had come of them. The loneliness is reflected 
in the poems, each one a little gem polished to perfection, but with a 
poignant tinge of sorrow, regret or longing. She closed the letter with a 
cordial invitation to visit her when I came to New York. Several years later, 
when I was living in the city, I attended one of her Friday afternoon teas 
at 5 Bank Street. I was surprised to see, instead of the tailored teacher I 
remembered, a very charming and delightfully feminine person who was 
most friendly and gracious as she introduced me to the other guests. The 
only one I recall was Mr. S. S. McClure who was just back from Europe 
and full of news of the First World War. 

One wonders why in 1920 or thereabouts Willa Sibert Cather dropped 
her middle name. Presumably she was named for her mother’s brother who 
was killed in the Civil War. At any rate she made good the youthful boast 
in her poem “The Namesake” which is dedicated to him, that she would 
be “winner at the game enough for two that bore the name.” 


The Writings of Willa Cather 
A List of Works by and about Her 


PREFACE 


HE idea of a tribute to Miss Cather, a favorite teacher, had been 

brewing for a long time but it was not until 1950 that I began the 
article about school-days of nearly fifty years before. It has been expanded 
to include a list of her writings, translations of them, and books and articles 
about her. 

Following the example of Mr. Edward Schwartz in his Katherine Anne 
Porter, a Critical Bibliography, published by The New York Public Library 
in 1953, this contribution is divided into two parts: the first consists of an 
attempt to list Miss Cather’s writings — short stories, novels, essays, articles, 
poems, translations, books in Braille, and the so-called Talking Books for the 
blind; the second contains critical articles and reviews of Miss Cather’s 
work. The information, so assembled, has been directed to readers and 
students of her work, rather than to the collector. 

I should like to express my appreciation to Mr. William A. Koshland, of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., for his kindness in allowing me to use the firm's 
library, and for helping me gather translations by means of Knopf's contracts 
with foreign publishers. I am also grateful to Mr. Stanley Pargellis, Librarian 
of the Newberry Library, Chicago, for his helpful suggestions and his 
cooperation in sending me a list of translations in that library; to Mr. Roy 
P. Basler, Chief of the General Reference and Bibliographical Division of 
the Library of Congress for photostatic reproductions of entries of Cather 
translations in the national catalogue; to Mr. Donald G. Patterson, Chief of 
the Division for the Blind, Library of Congress, for his help with titles of 
Miss Cather's books that have been transcribed into Braille. My thanks are 
likewise due to Mr. Paul North Rice, former Chief of the Reference Depart- 
ment of The New York Public Library, for making available a list of the 
Farmington Plan dealers abroad and to the dealers themselves for trans- 
lations from their various countries; to Mr. Gordon W. Thayer, former 
Curator of the John G. White Collection in the Cleveland Public Library, 
for notes on translations in that library; to Dr. Gerald D. McDonald, Chief 
of the American History Division of The New York Public Library, for in- 
formation on poems set to music; and finally, to Mr. Frederick B. Adams, Jr., 
Director of the Morgan Library, for his valuable suggestions. 
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I. MISS CATHER’S WRITINGS 


A. Novels, Short Stories, Essays, etc. 


ALEXANDERS Bripce. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912. 175 p. 

First edition. Later issues have the half-title following the title-page (See The Colophon, 
New Graphic Series, v. 1, no. 4, р. 103-4.) 

First published with title Alexander's Masquerade, McClure's, v. 38, February, 1012, p. 384— 
395; March, р. 523-536; April, p. 658-668. 
— London: William Heinemann, 1912. 188 p. In this first English edition, the title appeared 
a3 Alexander's Bridges. 
——— New edition, with a preface [by the author]. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922. viti, (1), 
174 (1) p. 
Reprinted in Golden Book, v. 18, October, 1933, p. 289—302; November, p. 467-480; 
December, p. 559-575. 


AnpESsA. [story] Century, у. 96, May, 1918, p. 105-116. 


Berore BREAKFAST. [story] In The Old Beauty, and Others. New York: А. A. 
Knopf, 1948, p. 141-168. 





BEHIND THE SINGER Tower. [story] Colliers, v. 49, May 18, 1912, p. 16-17. 


Tue Best YEARS. [story] In The Old Beauty, and Others. New York: A. A. Knopf, 
1948, p. 73-138. 
Reprinted in Five Stories, New York: Vintage Books, 1956, p. 112-148. 


THe Втатн or PERSONALITY: an Appreciation of Thomas Mann’s Trilogy. Saturday 
Review of Literature, v. 14, June 6, 1936, p. 3—4. 


“This article is an excerpt from an appreciation of Thomas Mann’s trilogy which will appear 
in a volume on ‘Personalities in literature’ by Willa Cather to be published in the autumn.” 
“Personalities in literature” became the essays called Not under Forty, in which “The Birth of 
Personality” was printed as “Joseph and His Brothers.” 


Тн Bopemian Стаі. [story] McClure's, v. 39, August, 1912, p. 420-443. 


Tu ВоокккЕРЕВ 8 Wire. [story] Century, v. 92, May, 1916, p. 51-59. 
Reprinted in Golden Book, v. 10, November, 1929, p. 74-78. i 


A Caance MEETING. Atlantic Monthly, v. 151, February, 1933, p. 154-165. 
Reprinted in Not under Forty, p. 3-42. 


Comune, APHRODITE! [story] 

First printed in Youth and the Bright Medusa, 1920. 

Reprinted in Golden Book, v. 4, November, 1926, p. 591-609. 
Consequences. [story] McClure’s, v. 46, November, 1915, p. 30-32. 


DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCHBISHOP. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. 4 p.l, 
303 (1) p 

First ОЕТ О 77, dose 1927, p. 22—29; d OP 286-297; March, р. 450- 
401; App: 612—625; May, p. 770-784; June, p. 930- 


——— London: William Heinemann, 1927. 305 p. 
—— New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. 808 p. 
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——— With drawings and designs by Harold von Schmidt. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. 
4р1, (8)-348 (1) p. 


Also 220 ns aper copies: 170 on rag and 50 on Japan vellum, signed. Also 170 de luxe 
copies, signed by both author and artist. 


——— London: William Heinemann, 1929. 300 p. 

— — With drawings by H. von Schmidt. London: W. Heinemann, 1980. 344 p. 

—— “First Modern library edition." New York: Modern Library, Inc., 1931. 808 p. 
——- “29th printing January 1982." New York: A. A. Knopf, 1982. 

— Windmill Library. London: W. Heinemann, 1938. 299 p. 

— — With drawings and designs by Harold von Schmidt. New York: A. A. Knopf, 1936. 
348 (1) p. Large paper. 

——— London: W. Hetnemann, 1930. 300 p. 

—— Armed services edition, D-97. 

—— New York: A. A. Knopf, 1945. 4 pl, (3)-299 (1) p. 

—— London: W. Heinemann, 1948. 269 p. 

London: W. Heinemann, 1951. 168 p. 


“A DEATH IN THE Desert.” [story] Scribner's, v. 33, January, 1903, p. 109-121. 
Reprinted in The Troll Garden, 1905, and in Youth and the Bright Medusa, 1920. 


DECEMBER NicHT, a Scene from Willa Cathers Novel “Death Comes for the 
Archbishop." [New York: A. A. Knopf, 1933] 14 p. 

Title on front lining paper. Ornamental border. 

"The special designs ke this book were done with ink by Harold von Schmidt. Set by hand 
and made by the Pynson Printers, 
Tue DraMoNp Mine. [story] McClure's, v. 47, October, 1916, р. 7-11. 

Reprinted in Youth and the Bright Medusa, 1920. 





Dovusre Brrgpav. [story] Forum, v. 81, February, 1929, p. 78-92. 


Reprinted in Best Short Stories of 1929, ed. by Edward J. O'Brien. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 1929, p. 60-85. 

Reprinted in A Modern Galaxy, compiled by Dale Warren. New York: Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
[c. 1930] p. 115-155. 


Er ОовАро: a Kansas Recessional. [story] New England Magazine, New series, 
v. 24, June, 1901, p. 357-369. 


Erxanors House. [story] McClure’s, v. 29, October, 1907, p. 623-630. 


Tux ENcHANTED BLurr. [story] Harper’s, v. 118, April, 1909, p. 774—781. 
Reprinted in Five Stories, p. 3-15. 


Eric Henmannson’s Sour. [story] Cosmopolitan, v. 28, April, 1900, p. 633-644. 


EscaPism, a Letter to The Commonweal. Commonweal, v. 23, April 17, 1936, 
p. 677-679. 
Reprinted in On Writing, p. 18-29. 


Tue FEAR THAT WALKS BY Noonnay. [story] By Willa Cather and Dorothy Can- 
field. Sombrero, v. 3, 1894, p. 224-231. 
Reprinted New York, 1981, in a separate edition of 80 copies, by Ralph Allan. 
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І. Miss Сатнев'в Warrincs — A. Novels, Short Stories, Essays, etc., continued 


Five Sronrss; with an article by George №. Kates on Miss Cather's last, unfinished, 
and unpublished Avignon story. New York: Vintage Books, 1956. 4 p.L, 3-214 Po 
11. 


Contents: — The Enchanted Bluff. — Tom Outland’s Story. — Neighbour Rosicky. — The 
Best Years. — Paul's Case. — Willa Cather's unfinished Avignon story; an article by George N. 
Kates. 


First Vintage edition. K-28. 


А Gor» SLIPPrR. [story] Harper's, v. 134, January, 1917, p. 166-174. 


Reprinted in Youth and the Bright Medusa, 1920, and in Golden Book, v. 8, March, 1928, 
р. 359-868. 


Her Boss. [story] Smart Set, v. 60, 1919, p. 95-108. 
Jacx-a-Boy. [story] Saturday Evening Post, v. 173, March 30, 1901, p. 4-5, 25. 
Tux Joy or Netty Deane. [story] Century, v. 82, October, 1911, р. 859-867. 


KATHERINE MansriErp. The Borzoi, 1925. New York: A. A. Knopf, 1925, p. 47-49. 


Expanded and developed in Not under Forty, p. 123-147. Parts П and Ш reprinted in On 
Writing, p. 107-120. 


LETTER ON DEATA COMES FOR THE ARCHBISHOP. Commonweal, v. 7, November 27, 
1927, p. 713. 


Reprinted in Willa Cather, a Biographical Sketch; an English Opinion . . . New York: A. A. 
Knopf [1988P] and in On Writing, p. 3-13. 


LETTER on THE Proressor’s House. Dated December 12, 1938. 


“These paragraphs from a letter to a friend were printed . . . in the News Letter.” Reprinted 
in On Writing, p. 80—82. 


LETTER To GOVERNOR WILBUR Cross ON SHADOWS ON THE Rock. Saturday Review 
of Literature, v. 8, October 17, 1931, p. 216. 

Reprinted in Willa Cather, a Biographical Sketch; an English Opinion . . . New York: A. A. 
Knopf [1939?] 

Reprinted in Designed for Reading, ed. by H. S. Canby and others. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1984, р. 596-598. 

Roprinted in On Writing. New York: А. А. Knopf, 1949, р. 14-17. 


Letters. 

Miss Cather’s will specifies that none of her correspondence may be published. A few of her 
letters, however, may be found in print. A full-page letter in facsimile appears in Nadya 
Olyanova’s What Does Your Handwriting Reveal, New York [1929]. The New York Public 
Libssy Staff News, v. 18, October 18, 1928, p. 119, contains a letter in which she expresses her 
warm appreciation of the Library's services. 


LrreRARY ENcouNTERS. v. 12 of Novels and Stories of Willa Cather. [Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1937-1941] 
First published as Not under Forty, 1956. 


A Lost Іру. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1923. 173 (1) p. 
Also, "Large paper edition, limited to 220 copies, of which 200 are for sale, printed on all 
rag авы Borzoi water marked paper and specially bound.” 
First published in Century, v. 105, April, 1923, p. 803-822; v. 108, May, p. 73-94; June, 
p. 289-809. 
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—— New York: Grosset and Dunlap [e. 1923] 
—— London: William Heinemann, 1924. 173 p. 
—— Windmill Library. London: W. Heinemann, 1928. 181 p. 


Reprinted in Golden Book, v. 14, September, 1931, p. 97-110; October, p. 280-294; 
November, p. 876-389; December, p. 463-479. 


“Twelfth printing September 1982.” New York: A. A. Knopf. 
—— “16th printing January 1943.” New York: A. A. Knopf. 178 p., 11. 








Lucy Gayneart. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1935. 3 p.l., 3-231 p., 11. 


“Published August 1, 1935. First and second printings before publication.” First edition. 
749 large-paper copies on rag paper, signed by the author, were also issued. 

First published in Woman's Home Companion, v. 62, March, 1985, p. 7-10; April, p. 14-17; 
May, p. 28-26; June, p. 16-18; July, p. 15-17. 


—— London: Cassell & Co., 1985. 254 р. 
——— London: Cassell & Co., 1987. 254 p. 


Tur Man Мно Wrote Narcissus. Ladies Home Journal, v. 17, November, 1900, 
p. H. 


Article about Ethelbert Nevin. 


Miss Jewerr. In Not under Forty. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1936, p. 76-95. 
“Much of Part 1 of this sketch was originally written as a preface to a two-volume collection 
of Miss Jewett’s stories published by Houghton Mifflin in 1925.” See under Introductions, 
Prefaces, below. 
My ÁNTONIA ... with illustrations by W. T. Benda. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1918. xiii (i), 3-418 p., 11. 
First edition. 
— London: William Heinemann, 1919. Illustrated by W. T. Benda. 419 p. 


—— New edition, with revised introduction. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. [c. 1926] x p., 
2 L, 8-418 (1) p. 


——— London: W. Heinemann, 1930. 296 p. Also in Windmill Library, 1930. 308 p. 

——— Armed services edition, G-185. 

— With an introduction by Walter Havighurst. Suggestions for reading and discussion by 

Bertha Handlan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. [1949] xvi, 266 p. It contains "The pioneer 

and settler in fiction . . . a short list of novels," p. 265—260. 

My Fmsr Novets (There Were Two) Colophon, June, 1931, part 6, no. 4, 21. 
Reprinted in On Writing, p. 80-97. The novels are Alexander's Bridge and O Pioneersl 


My MonrAL Enemy. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926. 3 p.l, (9)-122 p., 11. 
“First, second and third printings before publication." 
First edition. Also 220 copies on Japan vellum, numbered and signed. 


London: William Heinemann, 1928. 122 p. 
—— London: W. Heinemann, 1930. 122 p. 


— — London: W. Heinemann, 1948. 122 p. New edition, 1949. 122 p. 
Reprinted in The Borzoi Reader. New York: A. A. Knopf, 1936, p. 5—48. 





Tue Namesake. [story] McClure’s, v. 28, March, 1907, p. 492—497. 
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I. Miss CATHER’s WRITINGS — А. Novels, Short Stories, Essays, etc., continued 


NEBRASKA: THE END or THE Finsr Сүсік, Nation, v. 117, September 5, 1923, 
p. 236-238. (Series: These United States, ed. by Ernest H. Gruening, 37). 

Reprinted in Further Adventures in. Essay Ranan ed. by Thomas E. Rankin and others. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. [c. 1928], p. 65-76. 

Reprinted in Modern Writing, ed. by Willard Thorp and M. F. Thorp. New York: American 
Book Co. [c. 1944], p. 121-129. 

Reprinted in America 1s West; an Anthology of Middlewestern Life and Literature, ed. by 
John T. Flanagan. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press [1945], p. 618-825. 

"The essay on Nebraska was contributed to a symposium on the fob ehe states and is unique 
in its perception of the racial and geographical backgrounds of the states." 


NEIGHBOUR Rosicky, [story] Woman's Home Companion, v. 57, April, 1930, p. 7-9; 
May, p. 13-14. 

Reprinted in Obscure Destinies, 1032. 

Reprinted in Five Stories. New York: Vintage Books, 1956, p. 72-111. 

Reprinted in Paul's Case and Neighbour Rosicky. With introduction and notes [in Japanese] 
by Masami Nishikawa, Tokyo [1953], p. 33-82. 


New Types or Acrine: the Character Actor Displaces the Star. McClure’s, v. 42, 
February, 1914, p. 41-51. 


Nor Омрев Forry. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1936. v p., 2 1, 3-147 (1) р. 
First edition. Also 338 copies оп Japan vellum, numbered and signed. 
Contents: A Chance Meeting. — The Novel Démeublé, — 148 Charles Street. — Miss 
Jewett. — “Joseph and His Brothers.” — Katherine Mansfield. 
——- London: Cassell & Co., 1036. 171 р. 
Published as Literary Encounters, v. 12 of The Novels and Stories of Willa Cather. 


Tar Novez DÉwxvnrÉ. New Republic, v. 30, April 12, 1922, Suppl., p. 5-6. 

Reprinted in Modern Essays, second series, ed. by Christopher Morley. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & o: 1924, p. 287-293. sage 

Reprinted in Book of Modern Essays, y Bruce W. McCullough and E. B. Burgum. New 
York: Scribner [c. 1926], p. 891-895, 

Reprinted in Facts and Ideas for Students of English Composition, by John Owen Beaty and 
others. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1931, p. 221-294, 

Reprinted in Not under Forty. New York: A. A. Knopf, 1936, p. 43-51. 

Reprinted in On Writing. New York: A. A. Knopf, 1949, p. 33-43, 


Tar NovELs AND Storrs ОЕ WILLA CATHER. [Boston: Houghton Mifin Co., 1937- 
1941] 13 v. 

pac a Edition, designed by Bruce Rogers, limited to 970 numbered sets on large paper, 
and signed by the author, of which 950 numbered copies were for sale. 

Contents: v. 1. O Pioneers! — v. 2. The Song of tiie Lark, — v. 3. Alexander’s Bridge, and 
April Twilights. — v. 4. My Antonia. — v. 5. One of Ours. — v. 6, Youth and the Bright Medusa. 
— v. T. A Lost Lady. — v. 8. The Professor’s House. — v. 9. Death Comes for the Archbishop. 
— v. 10. Shadows on the Rock. — v. 11. Lucy Gayheart, and My Mortal Enemy. — v. 19, 
Obscure Destinies, and Literary Encounters. — v. 13. Sapphira and the Slave Gir 


— — Library edition. 18 v. [Boston: Houghton Mifllin, 1937—1941.] 


О Pronrers! Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913. 6 pl, 3-308, 1 1., front. 
First edition, illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood. ` 

London: William Heinemann, 1918. 320 р. 

—— With a preface. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1998. 

—— The Riverside library. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. 308 p. 

—— “Ith impression, January 1988.” 6 p.l, 3-808 (1) p. 

—— Armed services edition, no. 815 (“Y” List). 
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‚ Овѕсове Destinies. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1932. 4 p.l, (3)-229 (1) p, LL 


First edition. Also 260 copies on Japan vellum, signed by the author. 
Contents: Neighbour Rosicky. — Old Mrs. Harris. — Two Friends. 


— London: Cassell & Co., 1982. 223 p. 


—— Copyright edition. Letpzig: B. Tauchnitz, 1938. 267 p. (On cover: Tauchnitz edition: 
collection of British and American authors. v. 5108) 


—— London: Cassell & Co., 1985. 228 p. 


Tee Orp BEAUTY, AND Ornxns. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. 166 p. 
First edition. 
Contents: 'The Old Beauty. — The Best Years. — Before Breakfast. 

London: Cassell & Co., Ltd. [1956] 160 p. 


Or» Mns. Harns. [story] In Obscure Destinies, p. 73-190. 
First printed as "Three Women" in Ladies Home Journal, v. 49, September-November, 1932. 


On тне Arr or Fiction. The Borzoi, 1920. Being a Sort of Record of Five Years 
Publishing. New York: A. A. Knopf, 1920. p. 7-8. 
100 copies printed on San Marco handmade paper by Alfred A. Knopf for his friends; also a 


trade edition, issued at the same time. 
Reprinted in On Writing, p. 99-104. 


On тне Diving. [story] Overland Monthly, Second series, v. 27, January, 1896, 
p. 65-74. 


On tHE Gurrs' Roan. [story] McClure’s, v. 32, December, 1908, p. 145-152. 


Ом WRITING: CRITICAL STUDIES ом WRITING As AN Акт, with a foreword by Stephen 
Tennant. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. xxvi, 126 p., 11. 
First edition. 

‘Contents: Four letters: 1. On “Death Comes for the Archbishop." 2. On "Shadows on the 
Rock." 8. Escapism. 4. On “The Professor's House." — The Novel Démeublé. — Four Prefaces: 
1. The Best Stories of Sarah Orne Jewett. 2. Gertrude Hall's “The Wagnerian Romances." 
8. Stephen Crane's “Wounds in the Rain and other impressions of war.” 4. Defoe's “The 
Fortunate Mistress.” My First Novels (There Were 'Two). — On the Art of Fiction. — 
Katherine Mansfield. — Light on Adobe Walls (an unpublished fragment). 


One or Ours. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1922. 5 p.l, 459 p. 


First edition. Published September 8, 1022. Also 345 copies, 35 on Imperial Japan vellum 
and 310 on Perusia handmade Italian paper, numbered 86-345. Each copy signed by the 
author. 


Trade issue, second printing. 250 copies bound in boards “Made for bookseller friends." 
New York: A. A. Knopf, 1922. 


—— London: William Heinemann, 1928. 872 p. 
——— With an introduction by Stanley T. Williams. New York: A. A. Knopf, 1926. xx, 459 (1) p. 
“12th printing January 1940.” 
Won Pulitzer.Prize in 1928. 
Paur's Case. [story] McClure’s, v. 25, May, 1905, p. 74-83. 


Reprinted in The Troll Garden, 1905. 

Reprinted in Youth and the Bright Medusa, 1920. 

Reprinted in Contemporary Short Stories, ed. by Kenneth A. Robinson. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. [c. 1924], p. 44-69. 
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Paur's CASE, continued 


Reprinted in Golden Book, v. 5, May, 1927, p. 681-690. 

Reprinted in Five Stories: New York Vintage Books, 1956, p. 149-174, 

Reprinted in Pauls Case and Neighbour Rosicky. With introduction and notes [in Japanese] 
by Masami Nishikawa. Tokyo [1953], p. 1-32. 


Раст, Case AND NeIcasour Rosicky. With introduction and notes [in Japanese] 
by Masami Nishikawa. Tokyo: Kenkyusha [1953]. 1 p.l, їй, 1 1, 101 р, 11 
(Kenkyusha Pocket English Series) 


PAVEL AND PETER: a Dramatic Incident from “My Antonia.” Golden Book, v. 17, 
May, 1933, p. 459-460. 


THE PERSONAL SIDE oF WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan. Prairie Schooner, v. 23, 1949, 
p. 331-337. 


First published in The Library, v. 1, July 14, 1900, under the pen name of Henry Nicklemann. 
“T think William Jennings Bryan ned the entire middle West; all its newness and vigor, 
its magnitude and monotony, its richness and lack of variety, its inflammability and volubility, 
its strength and its crudeness, its high seriousness and self confidence, its egotism and its nobility.” 


Peter. [story] The Mahogany Tree, May 21, 1892. 


This was Miss Cather's first published story, written as a college theme. 
Reprinted in The Hesperian, v. 22, November 24, 1892, p. 4. 
Reprinted in Writings from Willa Cather's Campus Years, ed. by James R. Shively, p. 43-45. 


Prays or ReaL Lire. McClure's, v. 40, March, 1913, p. 63-72. 
Dramatic criticism. 
PORTRAIT or THE PusLisHER [Alfred A. Knopf] As À Younc Man. Alfred A. Knopf 


Quarter Century. [1940], p. 9-16. 
"Designed by W. A. Dwiggins and printed at the Plimpton Press, April, 1940.” 


THE PROFESSOR'S COMMENCEMENT. [story] Neto England Magazine, New series, 
v. 26, June, 1902, p. 481—488. 


THE Proressor’s House. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925. 283 (1) p. 


"First and second printing before publication." 

First edition. Also 225 large paper copies, numbered and signed, of which 40 were on Japan 
vellum. 

First published in Collier's, v. 75, June 6, 1925, p. 5-7; June 18, p. 24-82; June 20, p. 22-23; 
June 27, p. 2835; v. 76, July 4, p. 30-35; July 11, p. 24-25; July 18, p. 22-23; July 25, p. 22-28; 
August 1, p. 22-23. 


—— New York: Grosset & Dunlap [c. 1925]. 4 p.l., 11-288 р. 
— London: William Heinemann, 1925. 275 p. 
—— “Eighth printing December 1925.” New York: A. A. Knopf. 


Prorie. [story] McClure's, v. 29, June, 1907, p. 135-140. 


SAPPHIRA AND THE SLAVE GIRL. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1940. 4 p.l., 3-295 
(1) p. 

First edition. Also 520 copies on rag paper, numbered and signed by the author. 
— London: Cassell & Co., 1941. 
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SCANDAL. [story] Century, v. 98, August, 1919, p. 433-445. 
Reprinted in Youth and the Bright Medusa, 1920. 


Tux $сотртовк'ѕ FuNERAL. [story] McClure’s, у. 24, January, 1905, p. 329-336. 
Reprinted in The Troll Garden, 1905. 
Reprinted in Youth and the Bright Medusa, 1920. 
Reprinted in Book of Modern Short stories, ed. by Dorothy Brewster. New York: Macmillan 
Co. [1929], p. 76-90. 
Reprinted in Golden Book, v. 19, February, 1934, p. 162-172. 
SHADOWS ON THE Rock. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1931. 4 p.l., 3-280 p., 11. 


First edition. There were 199 copies on Shidzuoka Japan vellum, signed by the author. Also 
619 copies on rag paper, all numbered and signed. 
"First and second printings before publication." 


——— London: Cassell & Co., 1932. 278 p. 

— Pocket library. London: Cassell & Co., 1934. 276 p. 
— London: Cassell & Co., 1935. 278 p. 

—— New York: A. A. Knopf, 1937. 

—— Pocket library. London: Cassell & Co., 1949. 265 p. 


SOME PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. Nebraska State Journal, 
March 1, 1891. 
College theme published without Miss Cather’s knowledge. 


Tux Sonc or THE Larr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. [1915] 5 p.l., 3-489 (1) p. 
First edition. Published October, 1915. 

— London: John Murray, 1915. 

—— London, John Murray, 1916. 498 p. 

—— “Fourteenth impression January 1929.” Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. 


——— Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1932. 489 p. With a preface [by the author], dated July 16, 
1932. In this edition the work was substantially revised and shortened. 


—— London: Jonathan Cape, 1932. 490 p. (Traveller’s library) 

—— With a new preface by the author. London: J. Cape [1936] (Traveller’s library, no. 183) 
—— “20th impression, August, 1938." Boston: Houghton Mifflin [1938] 

—— London: Cassell & Co., 1938. 581 p. 


Tax SWEATED Drama. McClure’s, v. 44, January, 1915, p. 17-28. 


THREE AMERICAN SINGERs. McClure’s, v. 42, December, 1913, р. 33-48. 
Based on interviews with Louise Homer, Geraldine Farrar and Olive Fremstad. 


THREE Women. [novel] Ladies Home Journal, v. 49, September, 1932, p. 3; Octo- 
ber, p. 18; November, p. 16. 
Reprinted in Obscure Destinies as "Old Mrs. Harris.” 


Tom Ourraup's Story. In The Professors House, 1925, p. 177-253. 
Reprinted in Five Stories, New York: Vintage Books, 1956, p. 16-71. 


TRAINING FOR THE BALLET: Making American Dancers. McClure’s, v. 41, October, 
1913, p. 85-95. 
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THE TREASURE ОЕ Far Istan. [story] New England Magazine, New series, v. 27, 
October, 1902, p. 234-249. 


Tue TROLL GARDEN. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co., 1905. 5 p.l, (3)-253 p. 


First edition. One copy has inscription: “To Francis Hill, m memory of the winter nights 
and summer evenings in which we this out together. Willa Sibert Cather. April twenty- 
fifth 1905.” 

Contents: Flavia and Her Artists. — The Sculptors Funeral —'The Garden Lodge. — 
“A Death in the Desert." — The Marriage of Pha — À Wagner Matinée. — Paul's Case. 
Four of these stories were reprinted in Youth and the Bright Medusa. 


Two Frens. [story] Woman's Home Companion, v. 59, July, 1932, p. 7-9. 
Reprinted in Obscure Destinies, 1932. 


UNCLE VALENTINE. [story] Woman's Home Companion, v. 52, February, 1995, 
p. 7-9; March, p. 15-16. 


A Wacner MATINÉE. [story] Everybody's Magazine, у. 10, March, 1904, p. 325-328. 
Reprinted in The Troll Garden, 1905. 
Reprinted in Youth and the Bright Medusa, 1920. 
Reprinted in Book of Modern Short Stories, ed. by Dorothy Brewster. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. [1929], p. 228-285. 
Reprinted in Scholastic, v. 82, April 30, 1988, p. 17E-19E. 


Wan I Knew STEPHEN Crane. Prairie Schooner, v. 23, 1949, p. 231-236. 

First published in The Library, v. 1, June 23, 1900, under pen name Henry Nicklemann. 
Later printed in The Lincoln Courter, July 14, 1900. 

“At 21 this son of an obscure New Jersey rector, with but a scant reading knowledge of French 
and no training had rivaled in technique the foremost craftsmen of the Latin races ... He had 
the precocity of those doomed to die in youth.” 


WILA CATHER Joven, ed. by James R. Shively. Prairie Schooner, v. 22, 1948, 
p. 97-111. 


Contains the two poems “Shakespeare” and “Columbus”; and two short stories “Lou the 
Prophet,” first published in The Hesperian, October 15, 1892, and “The Clemency of the Court,” 
that appeared in The Hesperian, October 17, 1893. These stories and most of the contributions 
which appeared in Pittsburgh newspapers and periodicals have not been listed here under their 
individual titles. See “Willa Cather in Pittsburgh,” by John P. Hinz, The New Colophon, 1950, 
p. 198-207. 


Tae Waume Mus. [story] Century, v. 74, August, 1907, p. 550-557. 


WnrriNGs FROM WILLA CATRERs Campus Years, ed. by James R. Shively. [Lin- 
coln: University of Nebraska Press, 1950] 2 p.l., vii-viii, 1 1., 11-142 p. Portrait. 
Contents: Dramatic Criticism from the Nebraska State Journal, p. 31-40; Peter, p. 43-45; 


Lou the Prophet, p. 46-58; A Tale of the White Pyramid, p. 54-60; A Son of the Celestial: a 
Character, р. 61-68; The Clemency of the Court, p. 69-79; A Night at Greenway Court, 
р. 80-92; Daily Dialogues, р. 98-99; A Sentimental Thanksgiving Dinner in Five Courses, 
p. 100-108; Shakespeare [poem], p. 109-110; Anacreon [poem], p. 110; Columbus [poem], 
р. 111; Horace, Book I, Ode 38, p. 112; Letters from Willa Cather's contemporaries, p. 113—142. 

Most of these stories and poems were first published in The Hesperian, a college magazine. 
The prose selections do not appear in this list under their individual titles. 
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YourH AND THE Bricar Menusa. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1920. 303 p. 
First printing, September, 1920. Also 25 uncut copies, signed. 
Contents: Coming, Aphroditel — ‘The Diamond Mine. — A Gold Slipper. — Scandal. — 
Paul's Case. — A Wagner Matinée. — The Sculptor’s Funeral. — “А Death in the Desert." 
Three stories are reprinted from Century, Harper's and McClure’s magazines. The last four 
stories are reprinted from the author’s first book of stories, The Troll Garden, published in 1905. 
— London: William Heinemann, 1921. 303 p. 
—— Fifth printing January 1923. New York: A. A. Knopf. 303 p. 
—— Pocket book edition published April 1925. New York: A. A. Knopf. 803 p. 


—— Sixth printing January, 1928. New York: A. A. Knopf. 308 (1) p. 


INTRODUCTIONS, PREFACES 


BROWNELL, GERTRUDE (Hatt). The Wagnerian Romances, with an Introduction 
by Willa Cather. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925. x p., 21., 414 p. 
Preface reprinted in On Writing, p. 60-66. 


CRANE, STEPHEN. The Work of Stephen Crane. v. 9, Wounds in the Rain and Other 
Impressions of War, with an Introduction by Willa Cather. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1926. 

Preface reprinted in On Writing, p. 67-74. 


Deror, Danze. The Fortunate Mistress, with an Introduction by Willa Cather. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1924. (Borzoi classics. ) 
Preface reprinted in On Writing, p. 75-88. 


Jewett, SARAH Orne. The Best Stories of Sarah Orne Jewett, selected and arranged 
with a Preface by Willa Cather. Boston: Houghton Мі ір Co., 1925. 2 v. (May- 
flower edition.) 

Preface reprinted in On Writing, p. 47-59. 

Incorporated in part in the essay “Miss Jewett” in Not under Forty, 1986. 

Reviewed by Gerald Hewes Carson, Bookman, v. 6, July, 1925, p. 594—595. 

“Miss Cather, who shows herself a fine and generous appreciator, makes bold to 
The Country of the Pointed Firs with The Scarlet Letter and Huckleberry Finn as three American 
books which have the possibility of a long, long life.” 


Sosxice, Davin. The Secrets of the Schluesselburg: Chapters from the Secret His- 
tory of Russia's Most Terrible Political Prison. With an Introduction by Miss 
Cather. McClure's, v. 34, December, 1909, p. 144-163. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Howe, Marx A. DEWorrx. Memoirs of a Hostess, a Chronicle of Eminent Friend- 
ships, drawn chiefly from the diaries of Mrs. James Fields. Reviewed by Willa 
Cather. Atlantic Bookshelf, v. 130, December, 1922. 

Reprinted in Fact, Fancy and Opinion, ed. by Robert Malcolm Gay. Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
Press [c. 1923], p. 838-840. 

"What Mr. Howe has done, in effect, is to reconstruct the scene, by a few unobtrusive but 
telling touches, and let his lady speak for herself . . . The result is that the book has something 
the quality of a novel; it is a presentation of living people — and such peoplel” 
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ATTRIBUTED WORKS 


McCLure, SAMUEL Swney. My Autobiography. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
[c. 1914] xii p., 1 1., 266 p. 


“Ostensibly by S. S. McClure but actually written entirely by Willa Cather." — Frederick B. 
Adams, Jr. 

First published in McClure’s, v. 41, June, 1918, p. 33-35; v. 42, July, p. 78-87; August, 
p. 95-108; September, p. 96-108; October, p. 76-87; November, p. 95-108; December, p. 85- 
95; v. 48, January, 1914, p. 137-154; February, p. 120-128. 


—— New York: Magazine Publishers, Inc. [c. 1914] xii, 288 p. 


Mumme, GEORGINE. The Life of Mary Baker Eddy, and the History of Christian 
Science. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1909. xiv, 405 p. 


“Miss Cather, while an editor of McClure's Magazine, put the material into proper presenta- 
tion and rewrote it for publication." — Philip C. Duschnes. 

"First published in McClure’s, v. 28, January, 1907, p. 227-249; February, p. 889-854; 
March, p. 506—524; April, p. 608—627; v. 29, May, p. 97-116; July, p. 333-348; August, p. 447— 
7 oe tember, p. 567-581; October, p. 688—699; v. 30, February, 1908, p. 887-401; March, 

“БО; Ар р. 699-719; v. 81, May, р. 16-81; June, р. 179—189. 


—— KS 1909. First English edition; American sheets with English imprint. 
Suppressed by Christian Scientists. 


B. Poetry 


FOR other poems, which were printed pseudonymously in Pittsburgh news- 
papers and periodicals, see “Willa Cather in Pittsburgh" by John P. Hinz, 
The New Colophon, 1950, p. 198-207. In the following list, appearances 
in anthologies after 1923, the date of the publication of April Twilights and 
Other Poems, are usually omitted. 


AFTERMATH. Library, v. 1, April 7, 1900. 
Reprinted in April Twilights, 1903. 
Reprinted in April Twilights and Other Poems, 1923; 1983. 
ANACREON. Sombrero, v. 3, 1894, p. 222. 
Reprinted in Writings from Willa Cather's Campus Years, ed. by James R. Shively, p. 110. 


APRE Туплснтз. Boston: R. C. Badger, 1903. 52 p. 
First edition. In 1908 Miss Cather bought up all remaining copies. 


APRIL 'Twiricgrs AND OTHER Poems. New York: Alfred А. e Inc., 1923. 66 p. 

First edition. "Of this book, there were printed by the Pynson Printers . . . four hundred and 

numbered copies, each signed by the author . 

"Ihe verses in part I of volume are reprinted from an early volume, oe Twilights, 
published in 1908. The verses in part П are reprinted from Scribner's, McClure’s and the 
Century сараа. 

Contains thirteen additional poems, but omits twelve poems in Ње 1903 edition. 


— London: William Heinemann, 1924. 66 p. 


—— New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1933. 70 p, 11. 
“Fourth printing, June, 1933.” 
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Аве You SLEEPING, Lrrrte Ввотнев? Library, v. 1, August 4, 1900, р. 14. 


ASPHODEL. Critic, v. 37, December, 1900, p. 565. 

Reprinted in A Twilights, 1908. 

Reprinted in The Humbler Poets (Second Series); a Collection of Newspaper and Periodical 
Verse, 1885 to 1910, compiled by Wallace and Frances Rice. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 
1911, p. 126. 


AvuTUMN Mxropv. McClure’s, v. 30, November, 1907. p. 108. 
Reprinted in April Twilights and Other Poems, 1923; 1988. 


Cotumsus. Hesperian, v. 22, November 1, 1892, p. 9. 
Reprinted in Willa Cather, undergraduate, by John P. Hinz, American Literature, v. 21, 
March, 1949, p. 111-116. 
Reprinted in Willa Cather Juvenilia, ed. by James R. Shively, Prairie Schooner, v. 22, 1948. 
Reprinted in Writings from Willa Cather’s Campus Years, ed. by James R. Shively, p. 111. 


LEnvot April Twilights, 1903. 

Reprinted in The Humbler Poets (Second Series), compiled by Wallace and Frances Rice. 1911, 
p. 248. 

Reprinted in The Home Book of Verse, edited by Burton E. Stevenson. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1915, p. 3217-8218. 


Evene Sone. April Twilights, 1903. 


Reprinted in McClure’s, v. 29, August, 1907, p. 365. 
Reprinted in April Twilights and Other Poems, 1923; 1988. 


Fes, Spes. April Twilights, 1903. 


Reprinted in McClure’s, v. 82, February, 1909, p. 362. 
Reprinted in April Twilights and Other Poems, 1923; 1988. 


Gomc Home. April Twilights and Other Poems. 1923; 1933. 
Reprinted [third verse] in Willa Cather; a Memoir, by E. S. Sergeant. Philadelphia [c. 1958], 
p. 24. 


“GRANDMITHER, THINK NOT І Forcer.” Pittsburgh Leader, v. 56, March 29, 1900. 

Reprinted in Critic, v. 36, April, 1900, p. 308. 

Reprinted in Current Literature, v. 28, May, 1900, p. 161. 

Reprinted in April Twilights, 1903. 

Reprinted in Poet Lore, v. 14, October, 1903, p. 114. 

Reprinted in McClure’s, v. 82, April, 1909, p. 649. 

Reprinted in Current Literature, v. 47, July, 1909, p. 106. 

Reprinted in The Little Book of Modern Verse, ed. by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Boston: Houghton 
Мір Co., 1918, p. 75-77. 

Reprinted in The Home Book of Verse, ed. by Burton E. Stevenson. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1915, p. 1015-1016. 

Reprinted in The Answering Voice: love lyrics by women, compiled by Sara Teasdale. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917, p. 108-110. 

Reprinted in April Twilights and Other Poems, 1923; 1933. 


Toe HawrHORNE Tree. April Twilights, 1903. 
Reprinted in Poet Lore, v. 14, October, 1908, p. 115. 
Reprinted in April Twilights and Other Poems, 1928; 1988. 
Reprinted in The Answering Voice, compiled by Sara Teasdale, 1917, p. 84. 
Published also as a song, with music by Jessie L. Pease. New York [1923] 
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I wave No House ron Love To SHELTER Hm. April Twilights, 1903. 
Reprinted in Poet Lore, v. 16, June, 1905, p. 50. 


I босснт THE Woop iN Winter. April Twilights, 1903. 


Reprinted in April Twilights and Other Poems, 1923; 1988. 
Reprinted in Golden Book, v. 18, January, 1931, p. 70. 


In МЕргА Vira. Lippincott’s, v. 67, May, 1901, p. 623. 
Reprinted in April Twilights, 1908. 
Reprinted in April Twilights and Other Poems, 1923; 1933. 
In Rose Tre. Lippincott’s, v. 70, July, 1902, p. 97. 
Reprinted in April Twilights, 1908. ‚ 
Reprinted in April Twilights and Other Poems, 1928; 1938. 
Lament For Marsyas. April Twilights, 1903. 


Reprinted in McClure’s, v. 80, February, 1908, p. 458. 
Reprinted m April Twilights and Other Poems, 1923; 1938. 


А Lixengss. Scribner's, v. 54, December, 1913, p. 711-712. 
Reprinted in Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1918, compiled by William Stanley Braithwaite. 
Cambridge [Mass., 1914], p. 48-47. 
Reprinted in April Twilights and Other Poems, 1923; 1933. 
Lonvon Roses. April Twilights, 1903. 
Reprinted in McClure’s, v. 84, November, 1909, p. 61. 
Reprinted in April Twilights and Other Poems, 1923; 1983. 
Mus or MONTMARTRE. April Twilights, 1903. 
Reprinted in Poet Lore, v. 14, October, 1903, p. 114-115. 


Тнк МАМЕЅАКЕ. Lippincott's, v. 69, April, 1902, р. 482. 
Reprinted in April Twilights, 1908. 


Tue Nicut Express. Youth's Companion, у. 76, June 26, 1902, p. 328. 


Reprinted in April Twilights, 1908. 
Reprinted in Youth's Companion, edited by Lovell Thompson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1954, p. 275-276. 


THE PALATINE. McClure’s, v. 33, June, 1909, p. 158-159. 


Repnnted in The New Poetry, an anthology of twentieth century verse in English, ed. by 
Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson, New York: Macmillan Co., 1917, p. 43-44. 
Reprinted in April Twilights and Other Poems, 1923; 1933. 


Poor Marry. April Twilights and Other Poems, 1923; 1933. 
Reprinted in Atlantic Monthly, v. 147, May, 1981, p. 585-587. 
Reprinted in Literary Digest, v. 108, May 9, 1931, p. 24. 

Тнк Poor Minstren. April Twilights, 1903. 

Reprinted in McClure’s, v. 86, February, 1911, p. 876. 
Repnnted in April Twilights and Other Poems, 1928; 1938. 
Pram Dawn. April Twilights, 1903. 


Reprinted in McClure's, v. 81, June, 1908, p. 229. 
Reprinted in April Twilights and Other Poems, 1993; 1933. 
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Prame Sprinc. McClure’s, v. 40, December, 1912, p. 226. 


Reprinted in O Pioneers! Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. 
Reprinted in April Twilights and Other Poems, 1928; 1938. 
Reprinted in Willa Cather: a Memoir, by E. S. Sergeant. Philadelphia [c. 1953], p. 84-85. 


PaovENGAL LEcEND. April Twilights, 1903. 
Reprinted in McClure’s, v. 83, September, 1909, p. 519. 
Reprinted in April Twilights Other Poems, 1923; 1933. 


SHAKESPEARE. Hesperian, v. 21, June 1, 1892, p. 3. 


Reprinted in Willa Cather, Undergraduate, by John P. Hinz. American Literature, v. 21, 
March, 1949, p. 111-116. 

Reprinted in Willa Cather Juvenilia, ed. by James R. Shively. Prairie Schooner, v. 22, 1948. 

Reprinted in Writings from Willa Cather's Campus Years, ed. by James R. Shively, p. 108-110. 


SPANISH JOHNNY. McClure’s, v. 39, June, 1912, p. 204. 
Reprinted in The New Poetry, ed. by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson, 1917, 
p. 44-45. 
Reprinted in April Twilights and Other Poems, 1923; 1933. 
Reprinted in Literary Digest, v. 78, July 21, 1928, p. 34. 
Reprinted in Willa Cather: a Memoir, by E. S. Sergeant. Philadelphia [c. 1958], p. 183-184. 
Published also as a song in American Ballads and Folk Songs, compiled by John A., and 
Alan Lomax, 1934. With music by Charles Elbert Scoggins. 
Published as a song with music by Elmo Russ. New York: U. S. Music, Inc., 1940. In 
1941, it was published by G. Schirmer, Inc., the musical setting being composed by John 
Charles Sacco. 


Sran Dyar. McClure’s, v. 30, December, 1907, p. 202. 


$твкЕт IN Packincrown. Century, v. 90, May, 1915, p. 23. 
Reprinted in April Twilights and Other Poems, 1923; 1933. 


Tux $%кріѕн Morgen. McClure’s, v. 37, September, 1911, p. 541. 
Reprinted in April Twilights and Other Poems, 1928; 1988. 


Tae Tavern. April Twilights, 1903. 


Reprinted in McClure's v. 31, August 1908, p. 419. 
Reprinted in April Twilights and Other Poems, 1923; 1933. 


Tuou Авт THE Pear. Library, v. 1, March 24, 1900. 


Reprinted in April Twilights, 1903. 
Reprinted in April Twilights and Other Poems, 1928; 1933. 


C. Translations 


ARABIC 


Paut’s Case. In what has been translated A Rainbow of short stories, edited and 
translated by Abbas Mahmoud Akhad. Cairo, Egypt: Printed by Akhbar, 1954. 


BOHEMIAN 


FanMÁR Rosicky; přeložila L. Weinfurterová. Praha: Е. Topic, 1933. 136 р., 11. 
Contents; Farmář Rosický. — Stará paní Harrisová. — Dva přátelé. 
Translation of Obscure Destinies. 
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I. Miss Слтнен°в Wnrrmcs — C. Translations, continued 
Boreman, continued 
Lucy САҮНЕАКТОУА. Přeložila Ma-Fa (Marie Fantova). Praha: Nakladatelské 
druzstvo Máje, 1936. 145 (1) p. (Angloamerická knihovna Standard Library, 
no. 34) 

Translation of Lucy Gayheart. 


Naše 'ТокпбкА; dobrodružný román českých pionyrü v amerických preriích; pře- 
ložil Karel Pelandt. 
Translation of My Antonia. 


SMRT SI JDE PRO ARCIBISKUPA, román; přeložila Z. Wattersonová. Praha: Kvasnička 
a Hampl, 1930. 247 p., 3 1. (Knihy Hodiny, v. 6) 
Translation of Death Comes for the Archbishop. 


Stiny NA Üskarr přeložila Alice Schiffová. Praha: Fr. Borový, 1932. 251 p., 2 1. 
Translation of Shadows on the Rock. 


ZTRACENÁ. Praha: Aventinum Praha, 1930. 111 p. (Angloamerická knihovna Stand- 
ard Library, rediguje Dr. O. Vočadlo. Svazek osmnáctý. No translator given; 
probably the editor of the series.) 

Translation of A Lost Lady. 


DANISH 


DØDEN HENTAR AERKEBISKOPPEN; paa dansk ved Ingeborg Simesen. København: 
Gyldendal, 1934. 236 p. 
Translation of Death Comes for the Archbishop. 


Lucy GAYHEART, paa dansk ved Ingeborg Simesen. København: Gyldendal, 1945. 
206 p. 
Translation of Lucy Gayheart. 


Proressorens Hus; paa dansk ved Ingeborg Simesen. Kgbenhavn: Gyldendal, 
1929. 298 p. 
Translation of The Professors House. 


SAPPHIRA. Oversat af Ingeborg Simesen. Kgbenhavn: Gyldendal, 1941. 224 p. 
Translation of Sapphira and the Slave Girl. 


SKYGGER PAA Krippen. Oversat af Ingeborg Simesen. København: Gyldendal, 1939. 
190 p. 
Translation of Shadows on the Rock. 


Unverveys. Oversat af Ingeborg Simesen. København: Gyldendal, 1930. 270 p. 
Translation of My Antonia. 
DUTCH 
HET HUIS VAN DE PROFESSOR. Translated by Gabriel Smit. Den Haag: Ten Hagen, 


1938. 
Translation of The Professor’s House. 
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Lucm. Translated by M. S. F. Wibaut-Bastert. Amsterdam: Wereldbibliothek, 1953. 
158 p. 
Translation of Lucy Gayheart. 


DE STRIJD VAN DEN AARTSBISCHOP. Translated by J. Boekman. Helmond: Drukkerij 
Helmond, 1937. 284 p., 1 1. (Universeele bibliotheek, no. 3.) 


— — Utrecht, and Antwerp: Uitgeverij het Spectrum [1954]. 224 p. (Prisma Boeken) Trans- 
lated by M. van Loosdrecht. 
Translations of Death Comes for the Archbishop. 


EEN VERLOREN VROUWE. Translated by J. van Schaik-Willing. Den Haag: H. P. 
Leopold’s Uitgevers Maatschappij, 1927. 
Translation of À Lost Lady. 


FINNISH 


PROFESSORIN TALO. Translated by Alex Matson. Helsinki: Tammi, 1950. 268 p. 
Translation of The Professors House. 


FRENCH 


UNE DAME PERDU. Traduit de l'anglais par Hélène Malvan. Préface par Lucienne 
Escoube. Paris: La nouvelle édition, 1947. 212 p. (Bibliothèque américaine) 
Translation of A Lost Lady. 


Mon ANTONIA, traduit de l'anglais par Victor Llona. Paris: Payot, 1924. 2 p.l., [vii]- 
xii, [13]-305 p., 11. 
Translation of My Antonia. 


Mon ENNEMI MORTEL; grande nouvelle. Traduit de l'anglais par J. Balay et J. E. 
Burton. In Les Oeuvres libres. Paris [c. 1935] v. 173, p. [315]-377.) 
Translation of My Mortal Enemy. 


Le MORT ET L’ARCHÉVÈQUE. Traduit de l'anglais par M. С. Carel. Préface par André 
Artonne. Paris: Delamain et Boutelleau, 1940. 281 p. 


— — Paris: Éditions Stock, 1940. 281 p., 1 L 
Translation of Death Comes for the Archbishop. 


LES OMBRES SUR LE ROCHER. Traduit par Maurice Rémon. [Paris]: Hachette [c. 1933] 

3 p.L, (5)-260 p., 11. (Les meilleurs romans étrangers) Prix fémina américain. 
Translation of Shadows on the Rock. 

PROCHAINEMENT APHRODITE! Traduction de Victor Llona. Paris: Éditions du Sagit- 

taire [1925] 124 (1) p., 21. (Les cahiers nouveaux, no. 12) 


— — Paris: Кта, 1995. 129 p. 
Translation of Coming Aphrodite! From Youth and the Bright Medusa. 


GERMAN 


Exner von uns. Roman, aus dem Englischen übertragen von Marielis Mauk. Frei- 
burg: Urban-Verlag [1928] 2 v. 
Translation of One of Ours. 
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GERMAN, continued 
Frau тм 7луЕПАСНТ. Erzählung. Aus dem Englischen übertragen von Magda Kahn. 
Freiburg: Urban-Verlag [1929] 226 (2) p. 
—— Berlm: W. & E. Kreiger Verlag, [n. d.] 230 p., 11. 
Translation of À Lost Lady. 


Меме ANTONIA; Roman (Einzig berechtigte Übersetzung von Walter Schumann) 
Stuttgart: Engelhornverlag Adolf Spemann [1948] 282 p. 
Translation of My Antonia. 


NEUE Erpe. Roman. (Aus dem Amerikanischen übertragen von Augusta V. Bron- 
ner) Wien: Amandus-Edition [1945] 247 p. 
—— Wien: Amandus-Edition [1946] 248 p. 

Translation of O Pioneers! 


SarHma; Roman. [Translated by Elizabeth Schnack]. Zurich: Benziger Verlag 
Einsiedeln [1955] 259 (1) p. 
Translation of Sapphira and the Slave Girl. 


Der Top коммт zuM Enzuscmor; Roman. Zurich: Scientia ag. [c. 1940] Über- 
setzt von Sigismund von Radecki. 355 (1) p. 
Translation of Death Comes for the Archbishop. 


Zwex FRAUEN, Roman. (Übersetzung von Wolf und Ursula Hermann) Bremen: 
J. Storm, [1948] 154 p, 11. 
Translation of O Pioneers! 
HUNGARIAN 


ARNYEKOK A SZIKLÁN; forditotta Boldizsár Iván. Budapest: Franklin-társulat kia- 
dasa, 1936. 256 p. (Külföldi regényirók) 
Translation of Shadows on the Rock. 


Az ARANYSZINÜ Dóm. Translated by Kazmer Pogány. Budapest: Szt. István társ., 
1934. 202 p. (Elet regények) 
Translation of À Lost Lady. 


Mar KULFOLDI DEKAMERON. 2 mai amerikai dekameron. Budapest: Nyugat, 1935. 
Contains a work by Willa Cather. | 


ITALIAN 
La CASA DEL PROFESSORE. Translated by Fluffy Mella Mazzucato. Milan: Arnoldo 


Mondadori, 1950. 264 p. (I grandi narratori italiani e stranieri, no. 25) 
Translation of The Professor's House. 


La MIA ANTONIA; romanzo. (Traduzione dall'inglese di Gabriele Baldini) Milan: 
Longanesi [1947] 285 p. (La Gaja scienza, nuova series, v. 24) 

Torino: Einaude, 1947. 818 p. Translated by Pinna Pintor. 

Translations of My Antonia. 
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Ir, MIO MORTALE NEMICO. ( Unica traduzione dall'inglese di Arnoldo Maria Gallone. 
Milan: Arnoldo Mondadori, 1946. 129 p. ("Medusa": i grandi narratori d'ogni 
paese, v. 177) 
In MIO NEMICO MORTALE. Romanzo, a cura di Livia а i. Milan: Jandi Sapi, 
[1944] [110] p. (Italiani e stranieri, no. 17) Pirated edition. 

Translations of My Mortal Enemy. 


LE MORTE VIENE PER L'ARCIVESCOVO. Traduzione . . . di Alessandra Scalero. Milan: 
Arnoldo Mondadori, 1936. 4 p.l., 284 (1) p. (“Medusa”; collezione di grandi nar- 
ratori d'ogni paese, v. 74) 

Translation of Death Comes for the Archbishop. 
OMBRE SULLA ROCCA. Romanzo. Traduzione di Gina de ee Milan: Istituto di 
propaganda libraria, 1935. 273 p. (“Il Grappolo”: collana di romanzi diretta da 
Francesco Casnati, no. 1) 

Translation of Shadows on the Rock. 

JAPANESE 

Ат NO TAsOGORE. Translated by Yoshimi Nakamura. Tokyo: Mikasa shobó, 1940. 
324 p., 3 1. (Complete collection of modern American fiction, v. 9) 

Contents: Ai no tasogare, p. 1-194 (Translation of Lucy Gayheart). — Mayoeru onna, 
p. 195-824. (Translation of A Lost Lady) Pirated edition. 
О xarraxusua Yol Translated by Seikei Okamoto. Tokyo: Karzósha, 1950. 280 p. 

Translation of O Pioneers! 


SAFAIRA TO DOREI-MUSUME. Translated by Yaichiro Takano. Tokyo: Taikando, 
1941. 394 p., 11. 
Translation of Sapphira and the Slave Girl. Pirated edition. 


WAKARE NO UTA. Translated by Naotaro Tatsunkuchi. Tokyo: Mikasa shobó, 1951. 
211 p. (Selections from World literature, v. 18) 
2 е of Lucy Gayheart. Reprinted 1953 (same translator, place and publisher as 1951 
ition). 
WaTASHI NO ANTONIA. Translated by Masajiro Hamada. Tokyo: Kawade shobó, 
1951. 374 p. 
Translation of My Antonia. 
NORWEGIAN 
Lucy Gayneart. Oversett av Signe Undset Thomas. Oslo: H. Aschehoug & Co., 
1936. 207 p. 
Translation of Lucy Gayheart. 
PORTUGUESE 
ProwEmos; translated by Jorge Cardoso Avres. Rio de Janeiro: Revista Branca, 
1953, 221 p. 
Translation of O Pioneers! 
SAFIRA E A ESCRAVA; traduçäo de Miroel Silveira. Pórto Alegre: Livraria do globo 
[1943] 230 (2) p. (Coleçäo Nobel, v. 58) 
Translation of Sapphira and the Slave Girl. 
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RUSSIAN 


Mapam Gru. Translated by Ye. Tselikov. 30 Опе (Leningrad), 1935. no. 6, 
p. 52-58. 
Translation of "A Chance Meeting," from Literary Encounters. 


Mora Antonrya. Translated by V. S. Janovskij. New York: Chekhov Publishing 
House, 1952. viii, 305 р. 
Translation of My Antonia. 
SLOVAK 


MÓJ ÚHLAVNÝ NEPRIATEL. Translated by Helena Corvagová. Trnava: Spolok sv. 
Vojtecha, 1948. 84 p. 

Translation of My Mortal Enemy. 

SLOVENIAN 


ŠKOF NOVE MEHIKE; poslovenil Anton Anžič. Ljubljana [Yugoslavia]: Založila 
Drużba sv. Môhorja v Celju, 1936. 218 P» 11. (Mohôrjeva knijižnica, no. 85) 
Translation of Death Comes for the Archbishov. 


SPANISH 
UNA DAMA PERDIDA, traducción del inglés por León-Felipe [pseud.]. México: Edi- 
torial Nuevo mundo, 1942. 224 p. (Bibliotecca moderna, no. 3) 
Translation of A Lost Lady. 


La MUERTE VIENE HACIA EL ARZOBISPO. Traducción directa por Horacio Laurora. 
Buenos Aires: Emecé editores, s. a. [1944] 3 p.l., 9-281 (1) p, 31. (La Quimera) 
Translation of Death Comes for the Archbishop. 


SWEDISH 
Ау ALLT DITT HJÄRTA. Bemyndigad översättning från engelskan av Siri Thorngren 
Olin. Stockholm: H. Gebers förlag [1936] 233 p. 
Translation of Lucy Gayheart. 


BANBRYTARE, roman. Bemyndigad översättning av Hildegard Wieselgren. Stock- 
holm: Saxon & Lindstróms forlag [1943] 270 p. 


Translation of O Pioneers! 


DE BÄSTA ÅREN OCH ANDRA NOVELLER, med techningar av Lennart André til svenska 
av Nils Jacobsson. [Uppsala] Gebers [1950] 133 р. 


——— Stockholm: Hugo Geber, 1950. 133 p. Translated by Nils Jacobsson. 
Translation of The Old Beauty and Others. 


ETT FORLORAT IDEAL; oversätt av Sigrid Gustafson. Stockholm: P. A. Norstadt & 
Sóners fórlag [1924] 148 р. 
Translation of А Lost Lady. 


HELL, BANBRYTARE! киз översättning av Hildegard Wieselgren. Stock- 
holm: Fritzes bokförlags aktie olag [1919] 286 р. 
Translation of О Pioneers! 
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LANDET LÂNGT BORTA. D nt ae översättning fran engelskan av Siri Thorngren 
Olin. Stockholm: Hugo Gebers förlag [1938] 306 p. 

Translation of Death Comes for the Archbishop. 
LAnxsANcEN. Bemyndigad översättning av Hildgard Wieselgren. Stockholm: C. E. 
Fritzes bokfórlags aktiebolag [1920] 2 v. 

Translation of The Song of the Lark. 
Mix. ANTONIA. Till svenska av Aslóg Davidson. Stockholm: Hugo Gebers förlag 
[1939] 332 p. 

Translation of My Antonia. 
О PIÖNJÄRERİ о Hildegard Wieselgren, reviderad av Erik Lindgren. 
Stockholm: Folket i bilds fórlag [1948] 271 p. (Fib. 5 Världsbibliotek, A.1) 

Translation of O Pioneers! 


PROFESSORNS HEM. Bemyndigad óversáttning fran engelskan av Jenny Juselius. 
Stockholm: Hugo Gebers fórlag [1927] 251 p. (Den nya romanen) 
Translation of The Professor's House. 


SAPPHIRA OCH SLAVINNAN. Bemyndigad óversüttning av Siri Thorngren Olin. Stock- 
holm: Hugo Gebers fórlag [1941] 285 p. 

Translation of Sapphira and the Slave Girl. 
SKUGGOR OVER KLIPPAN. ERTE översättning av Siri Thorngren Olin. Stock- 


holm: Hugo Gebers förlag [1940] 294 p. 
Translation of Shadows on the Rock. 


D. Books for the Blind 


A WORD of explanation about the following list may be in order. There 
are four grades of Braille: Grade 1, with no contractions, is used mostly for 
children and beginners; Grade 1% contains 44 contractions; Grade 2 with 
185 contractions is the official International System of Braille, or Standard 
English Braille, and is preferred by most blind people; Grade 3 has more 
than 500 contractions and is used mainly by professional workers for taking 
notes. Of the three methods of producing books in Braille, press Braille is 
most expensive, though both sides of the paper can be used; hand-copying 
is done in two ways, with stylus and Braille slate; and with a Braille writer, 
something like a typewriter. In hand-copied books only one side of the 
paper can be used, which results in more volumes. One hundred pages is 
the average size of a Braille volume. Hand-copying in this country is done 
entirely by certified voluntary transcribers, working under the American 
Red Cross, the New York Guild for the Jewish Blind, the Braille Transcribing 
Section of the Library of Congress, and other agencies. 

Moon type, a system of embossing, was invented by Dr. William Moon, 
an English blind teacher. It is used in this country much less than Braille. 
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In the Library for the Blind of The New York Public Library, only two of 
Miss Cather's books, Death Comes for the Archbishop and My Antonia are 
in Moon type, in 5 and 6 volumes respectively. 


BOOKS IN BRAILLE 


TITLE GRADE VOLUMES PROCESS 
April Twilights and Other Poems _ = = - 1% 1 hand-copied 
Death Comes for the Archbishop - E - 2 8 press-Brailled 
Friends of Childhood, from The Song of the Lark - 1% 2 press-Brailled 
Kronborg, from The Song of the Lark `- `-  _ Ik 1 press-Brailled 
А Lost Lady - - . . . . . 1% 2 hand-copied 
Lucy Gayheart - =- -> . - - . 2 2 press-Brailled 
My Antonia = 2 is m 2 & =, . 4B 8 hand-copied 
My Mortal Enemy 2 zou 1% 2 hand-copied 
Neighbour Rosicky, from Obscure Destinles zr 2 14 1 hand-copied 
Not under Forty . E 2 = = 2: z 1% 2 hand-copied 
О Pioneers! |. 2 -~ . ~ ~ . - 14 2 press-Brailled 
О Pioneers! = ш ш ш э . . . 8 2 press-Brailled 
Obscure Destinies — 2 - _ _ . 14 8 hand-copled 
The Old Beauty and Others . - _ = .. 2 1 press-Brailled 
On Writing . ш 2 . . . . . 2 2 hand-copied 
One of Ours eo да шй RO ы ct à 0 4 hand-copied 
The Professor's House - - =-  _ . - 1% 5 hand-copied 
Sapphire and the Slave Girl - =~ =- _ . 2 2 press-Brailled 
Shadows on the Rock ~~ `- =- -2 _ 1и 2 press-Brailled 
The Song of the Lark -~ 2 „ -2 2 1и 5 press-Brailled 
Two Friends, from Obscure Destinies _ ` _ 1% 1 hand-copied 
Youth and the Bright Medusa. _ =. 8 = 1% 2 hand-copied 
Lewis, Edith— Willa Cather Living - _ _ 2 2 hand-copled 


“TALKING BOOKS” RECORDED FOR THE BLIND 
DEATH Comes коң THE Анснвіѕнор, read by Alexander Scourby. 1948. 
A Товт Lavy, read by George Patterson. 1948. 
My Antona, read by Alexander Scourby. 1949. 
One or Ours, read by Alexander Scourby. 1951. 
Tue SONG or Tue LARK, read by Kate McComb. 1949. 


(To be continued) 


Drames à Clef 
A List of Plays with Characters Based on Real People 


By EARLE Е. WALBRIDGE 


PART III 


EUROPEAN DRAMA 
Dutch Drama 


Groor [Grorros], Huco. Sophompaneas. 1634. 


Hugo Grotius’ third, and last, Latin drama, Sophompaneas, was translated by Vondel into 
Dutch in 1635. The Latin original was written in Germany, shortly before Grotius accepted 
the offer of the Swedish ambassadorship. It was more than a mere exercise in Latin verse 
wherewith to while away the time. It was an allegory of his own life, the Hebrew Joseph at 
the Court of Egypt being the Hollander Grotius on the point of entering the service of the 
crown of Sweden, ho of being able, on his Swedish post, to serve his native country even 
as Joseph, in Egypt, had been of service to his own people. — Apnian J. BanNouw, Vondel. 


VONDEL, JOOST VAN рем. Palamedes. 1625. 


“An allegory of the trial and execution on the scaffold of Joan van Oldenbarnevelt (1619), 
Lord Advocate of Holland . . . Taking his cue from Dr. Samuel Coster, who in 1617 had 
dramatised current events under the n of the myth of Iphigenia, he hit upon the story, 
told by Ovid in his Metamorphoses, of Palamedes, who by the crafty wiles of his enemy 
Ulysses, was brought under suspicion of d accepted bribes from Priamus to betray his 
own people and stoned to death in retribution for his uncommitted crime. In the play Prince 
Maurice was given the inglorious part of Agamemnon who, in league with Ulysses (François 
van Aerssen), was instrumental in bringing the innocent Palamedes to his doom." — Barnouw. 


French Drama 


Ахотин, JEAN. Colombe. 1952. 


Produced in New York (1954) as Mademoiselle Colombe. The temperamental elder actress 
(Mme. Alexandra) is said to have been drawn from Sarah Bernhardt. 


Avcrzn, Emme. Fils de Geboyer. 1862. 

“He indignantly repelled the accusation of nality, while frankly admitting that one 
character — and but one— was drawn from the living model. This was Déodat, in which 
everybody had recognized Veuillot, the ultra-montane ladiator and papal-bull fighter." — 
BRANDER MATTHEWS, French Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century. 


Baxzac, Honoré ре. Vautrin. 1840. 


“The first performance of Vautrin took place March 14, 1840... Frederick Lemaitre, who 
played the role of Jacques Collin, had conceived the idea of making himself up to resemble 
Louis Philippe. The King of France, far from being pleased at seeing himself masquerading 
as a bandit, suppressed the play, which consequently had only the one performance.” — 
ALBERT Kem AND Louis Lumer, Honoré de Balzac. 


BovnpET, Épouar». Vient de Paraitre. 1928. 


"The legend on the slip cover [of Francis de Miomandre's Orientale] intimates that it was 
o£ M. de Miomandre that Edouard Bourdet was thinking when he created the principal char- 
acter of his recent play, Vient de Paraître, an author who, after confiding to bis publisher 
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Bourdet, Edouard, continued 


that he can only write from experience and has nothing in his head for a new novel, becomes 
involved in a great deal of excitement arranged by the enterprising publisher.” — New York 
Herald Tribune Books, April 14, 1029. 


Boussac ре Samr-Manc. Sardanapale. 1926. 


“The piece, which (though the author denies it) must have been suggested by certain epi- 
sodes in the life of the late Edouard de Max, centres about a blasé tragedian, Samuel Samad, 
whose histrionic triumph as Sardanapalus has perverted his own hfe.” — Maurice BOURGEOIS 
in The New York Times, November 7, 1926. 


Dumas, ALEXANDRE, fils. La Dame aux Camélias. 1852. 


“Marie Duplessis was that pale, fragile, exquisite courtesan of Deburau’s time, who was 
born of a poor laundress and who died at twenty and of whom a curious counterfeit fame 
has survived because, among the many youthful lovers that chance threw in her way, was 
one called Alexandre Dumas . . . Henry Bidou (that distinguished writer on theaters and 
war), in his recent series of articles on the work of the younger Dumas, describes bluntly 
his youthful devotion to Marie Duplessis, tells of the eventual interference by the elder Dumas, 
of how the young lover received from his father a fund of twenty-five louis to make a suit- 
able and soothing parting gift and was then packed off to Spain, whence he did not return 
until after his lady had died.” — ALExanpER Woorrcorr, Shouts and Murmurs. 

Marie Duplessis “in poe is a character in Sacha Guitry’s Deburau. She is Marguerite 
Gautier in the Dumas play. 


Hoco, Vicror. Cromwell. 1827. 


“Some of Hugo's grudges even dated back to his childhood. In his ‘Cromwell,’ he has 
introduced a devil and an assassin who bear the names of a couple of school-boy enemies.” — 
WirzrAM Е. Gæst, Victor Hugo, the Man and the Poet. 


—— Ruy Blas. 1838. 


“Where did he find the subject of Ruy Blas? The sources were many and various — a melo- 
drama by Latouche (La Reine d'Espagne) a novel by Leon de Wailly which tells how the 
painter Reynolds arranged for Angelica Kauffmann, whom he had cast off, to be married to 
an English lackey.” — Annré Mauros, Olympio; The Life of Victor Hugo. 


LavEDAN, Нем. Le Prince d’Aurec. 1894. 


“Supposed to satirize Prince de Sagan, the famous king of fashion. It includes two direct 
allusions to Vicomte de Voguë and the Duc de Broglie. The novelist may bear some resemb- 
lance to Paul Bourget." — Louis ALLARD. 


Mo tire, JEAN Baptiste Pogue in, called Molière. Les Fâcheux. 1661. 


“Les Fücheux is the first of Molière’s plays to be written “by order,’ and sets the note of 
exuberant good humor that is to characterize all his plays so created. It is also the first play 
to be solely a picture of contemporary life built around a number of character types . . . The 
best portrait of all is perhaps that of the huntsman, which it is said the King hi suggested. 
It may have been modelled on the Marquis de Soyecourt, the royal master of ei on 
Percy ADDISON CHAPMAN, The Spirit of Molière; an Interpretation. 

“The little play pleased the king, who took occasion to present the author to a courtier 
renowned for long tales of his own prowess in the Баай and the monarch slyly sug- 
gested that here was an original the satirist had overlooked. The playwright was prompt to 
take the royal hint; and when the Fâcheux was again acted before Louis XIV at Fontainebleau 
a few days later, the gallery of bores had gained another portrait, for which Molière thanked 
the king in the neatly turned preface he put to the play when he published it. Here is yet 
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another similarity of Molière’s career to Spr isi, in that they both had royal collabora- 
tors — if it is true that the exciting cause of the. Merry Wives was the desire of Elizabeth 
to see ‘the fat knight in love. " — BRANDER MATTHEWS, Molière; His Life and His Works. 


—— Les Femmes Savantes. 1672. 


“There are some of Moliére’s admirers who feel that in this comedy Molière fell below his 
customary standard of urbanity and amenity in his delineation of Trissotin. And for this regret 
there is a certain justification. To us to-day Trissotin is a type of the immensely conceited man 
of letters; and as he plays off his little parlor-tricks before us we recall the cynical saying that 
an amateur is a man who loves nothing and a connoisseur is a man who knows nothing. But 
to Molière’s contemporaries Trissotin was primarily the portrait of a living man, of the Abbé 
Cotin. The two little epigrams that Trissotin reads with smug complacency are taken from 
the published works of Cotin; and the imagined quarrel of Trissotin and Vadius had been 
preceded by a real altercation between Cotin and Ménage. It has even been asserted, but 
apparently without foundation, that Molière had originally called the character Tricotin. 

“More than once Molière vigorously defended himself against the charge of putting real 
persons into his plays; and it is in vain that efforts have been made to identify Tartuffe and 
Alceste with any of those who have been suggested as the living originals of these characters. 
Yet in this single instance he seems to have departed from his practice and; to have violated 
his own rule. In general, Molière was gentle and kindly; and he did not retort when he was 
cruelly assailed even in his own family life. Once, and once only, in the “Impromptu de Ver- 
sailles,” he had turned aside to transfix one of his wanton assailants with a scornful shaft... 
In holding Cotia up to ridicule before those who knew hm, Moliére was apparently less 
moved by resentment against the individual than by detestation of the class to which he 
belonged.” — MATTHEWS. 

“As every reader of Molière knows, additional interest was given to these two characters 
when the play was first presented to the [р by the knowledge that Trissotin represented 
the Abbé Cotin, and that Ménage, though less clearly indicated, was the original of Vadius . . . 
While, however, Cotin recognised the allusions to himself and was much offended and dis- 
tressed by them, Ménage took the wiser part of ignoring the likeness and commending the 
play. For the present-day reader these personalities neither add to the interest of the play 
nor detract from its artistic merit. Stripped of the personal allusions Trissotin and Vadius 
would have been equally immortal as types of the poetaster-pedant. One may add, in pallia- 
tion of Moliére's descent to personalities, that Trissotin, though he is invested with some of 
Cotin’s attributes, is not meant to be a portrait of him. Cotin was sixty-eight, while Trissotin 
is а man in the thirties . . . and as Cotin was in orders he could not possibly have played the 
rôle of fortune-hunter assigned to Trissotin." — Arraur Tire, Molière. 


—— Le Misanthrope. 1666. 


"It was commonly said in Moliére’s day that Alceste was a portrait of the Duc de Mon- 
tausier, the husband of Julie d'Angennes, Mme. de Rambouillet’s daughter. Olivet in his 
Histoire de T Academie Française, Saint-Simon, йа in his table-talk, Ménage, all repeat 
the story, though with considerable variations, and several of Moliére’s commentators have 
noted the resemblance between Alceste and the portrait which Mlle. de Scudéry has drawn 
of Montausier under the name of Megadate in Le Grand Cyrus . . . But that Montausier did 
more than furnish Molière at the most with a hint or two cannot be su posed for a moment. 
Another hint was furnished by Boileau, who liked to think, and was perhaps justified in think- 
ing, that he had served as a model for Alceste in the sonnet-scene.” — TILLEY. 


—— Les Précieuses Ridicules. 1659. 


“Les Précieuses Ridicules . . . was produced at the Hôtel du Petit Bourbon with marked 
guccess on November eighteenth, 1659, and so antagonized the real précieuses that the author 
was forced to withdraw it for a fortnight.” — Н. C. Caarræzn-Tayror, Molière, a Biography. 

“When Molière brought out the “Précieuses Ridicules” in 1659, the vogue of the cotery 
was declining, if it was not already decadent. Nearly half a century had passed since Madame 
de Rambouillet had first opened her house to her little circle of followers; and her daughter 
had withdrawn after her marriage to Montausier. The survivors of the clique still met at 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s, but the movement had seen its best days and its glory was de- 
parting forever. Moreover, it had been vulgarized by cheap imitators in Paris and in the 
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provinces . . . It is said that the whole cotery attended the first performance. One of the 
most sensible of them, Ménage, declared that he took another of the group by the hand as 
they all came out of the theater and said that they had both of them approved the absurdities 
which had just been criticised so keenly and with such common sense, and that now, as 
St. Rémi had said to Clovis, ‘We must burn what we have adored and adore what we have 
burnt.’ " — MarrHEWS. 

“If anyone is, as we should say, taken for a ride, it is Lid Madeleine de Scudéry, and she 
not in her person but in her novels. The Grand Cyrus and Ње Clélie are undoubte y made to 
appear ridiculous. Yet be it remembered that the second of the two novels, the Clélie, had 
appeared: five years before the play, and that Mlle. de Scudéry had written no more in this 
vein. No, the attack of the Précieuses is not against any persons, either in the public or among 
authors, but against a certain atmosphere compatible with high idealism, but which somehow 
was unspeakably absurd.” — CHAPMAN. 


— Tartuffe. 1664. 


“He did not paint in raw realism. He seized his characters firmly for the central Purpose of 
the play, stamped them in the idea, and by slightly raising and softening the object o study 
(as in the case of the ex-Huguenot, Duke de Montausier, for the study of the Misanthrope, 
and, according to St. Simon, the Abbé Roquette for Tartuffe) generalized upon it so as to 
make it permanently human." — Сколск MEREDITH, An Essay on Comedy and the Uses of the 
Comic Spirit. 

"Furthermore, the Duchesse de Longueville, a fervent Jansenist, has been indicated as the 
Elmire to whom Tartuffe paid his suit; while the Prince de Conti has been called tho original 
of Orgon.” — CuarriIELD-TAYLOR. : 


ParzLERON, Epovarp Jores Henri. Le Monde où L'On S'Ennuie. 1881. 


"Pailleron caricatured Elme Marie Caro, a famous professor of philosophy at the Sorbonne 
at that time, and used some of his actual phrases. Got, who played the part, attended some of 
Caro’s lectures at the Sorbonne. On the opening night he made up to resemble him, so that 
the audience turned from the stage to one of the boxes where Caro and his wife were sitting 
to compare the likeness. The Comtesse de Céran’s salon was supposed to have represented two 
famous salons of the time: the political salon of Mme. Julette Adam and the literary salon of 
Mme. Aubernon.” — ALLARD. 


RACINE, JEAN. Esther. 1689. 


“It was particularly appreciated for its allusiveness; Ahasuerus was Louis XIV, Madame de 
Maintenon was the pious Esther and the discarded first queen Vashti was none other than 
Madame de Montespan who had recently suffered a similar débâcle. The analogy between 
Queen Esther and Madame de Maintenon, who had Lee ae to the Huguenot Protestant sect 
which was being oppressed by Louis through the Edict of Nantes, was a trifle strained, since 
the new French queen had been too discreet to intervene in behalf of her former co-religion- 
ists.” — Jonn Gassner, Masters of the Drama. 


RicHEepr, JEAN. Nana Sahib. 1882. 


“Then, of course, there was Sarah [Bernhardt] heaven-defying in her passion; goddess-like 
in her tragic scenes. Richepin, the magnificent barbarian, did not attempt to act: he merely 
was Nana Sahib, while Sarah was Djelma. They were being indiscreet in public, that was all. 
They had invited the world to witness one manifestation of their frank on." — Cant VAN 
VECHTEN, The Tattooed Countess. For a more detailed account of episode see Louis 
Verneuil’s The Fabulous Life of Sarah Bernhardt. 


Rostanp, Ермомр. Chantecler. 1909. 


“The literary salon is said to represent Comtesse Greffulhe’s salon, and the poet (the 
Peacock) to have been drawn from Robert de Montesquiou.” — ALLARD. 
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Rostanp, Maurice. La Déserteuse. 1928. 


“The story . . . roughly recalls the liaison of the late Henri Bataille with the actress Berthe 
Ваду ... The character of one journalist must have been suggested by the interviewer Fred- 
eric Lefèvre of Les Nouvelles Littéraires” — Maurice Bourceoïs in The New York Times, 
November 21, 1928. 


SARDOU, VicronreN. Rabagas. 1872. 


“During the rule of the Commune the playwright’s lovely villa on the Seine had been 
destroyed; for this reason, and for others, he hit back hard, and made in ‘Rabagas’ a powerful 
but brutal assault on M. Gambetta, the leader of the Republican party in France.” — 
MATTHEWS. 


SARTRE, JEAN-Paur. Nekrassov. 1955. 


“As Paris columnists have pointed out, the stage editor and his newspaper-office furors are 
alpable takeoffs on Pierre Lazareff and his dynamic editing of France-Soir.” — СкмЁт in 
фе Меш Yorker, July 2, 1955. 


Scree, EUGÈNE. Bertrand et Raton, ou l'Art de Conspirer. 1833. 


“In Bertrand the world chose to see a portrait of Talleyrand, then ambassador to England; 
and when the play was acted in London, Mr. Farren wore a wig which made him the image 
of Talleyrand. To the horror of the English authorities, the French ambassador came to the 
play, but with characteristic shrewdness he refused to see the likeness, and led in applause of 
the actor.” — MATTHEWS. 


German Drama 


HAUPTMANN, GERBART. Colleague Crampton. 1892. 


“The memories of older experiences contributed to the making of ‘Colleague Crampton’ and 
“Michael Kramer.’ Crampton and Kramer are portraits of two professors at the Royal College 
of Art, whom Hauptmann knew during his second Breslau period (1881-1882); the Straehlers 
in ‘Colleague Crampton,’ who bear the name of Hauptmann’s mother, represent his older 
brother, George and, perhaps, in the character of Max, some phase at least of the young 
sculptor of those years. Max Straehler, like Hauptmann, it will be seen, studied agriculture 
before entering the career of art and, again like him, was rusticated from the college for insub- 
ordination.” — Lupwic Lewisonn, The Dramatic Works of Gerhart Hauptmann. 


— Fuhrmann Henschel. 1898. 


“Hauptmann’s dramatic art reaches perfection in those plays where the setting merel 
forms the frame for the human drama of a single central figure. In these instances, his sil 
in portraying living characters merges with the full momentum of tragedy in the classical 
sense. The outstanding examples are the Silesian dramas, Fuhrmann Henschel (1898) and 
Rose Bernd (1903). Both plays are drawn from immediate experience: Fuhrmann Henschel 
(Drayman Henschel) has for its setting the authors home (in fact, most of the characters 
are portraits of people remembered from his childhood, including his own father), while 
Rose Bernd is set among the Sileslan peasants.” — Носн Е. GARTEN, Gerhart Hauptmann. 


—— Lonely Lives. 1891. 

*Mrs. Vockerat, Sr., is a portrait — mutatis mutandis — of his mother; Vockerat, Sr., of his 
uncle; and the profound tenderness with which the character of Küthe Vockerat is drawn 
justifies the conjecture that she, too, had her inevitable prototype in life.” — LEWISOHN. 


—— The Sunken Bell (Die Versunkene Glocke). 1895. 


“No one worried about the obscurities in the character of Heinrich, the bellfounder. And 
yet that was the key of the play, for “Die Versunkene Glocke' is a portrait of the author, taken 
after the failure of ‘Florian Geyer.'" — Grorc Міткоузкі, The German Drama of the 19th 
Century. 
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SCENITZLER, ARTHUR. Professor Bernhardi. 1912. 


"I am told that Professor Bernhardi in the play of the same name must be regarded as a 
pretty faithful portrait of the elder Schnitzler, who, besides his large and important practice, 
d many other interests, including an extensive medical authorship . . . It is also to be noticed 
that Professor Bernhardi has among his assistants a son, who divides his time between medicine 
and the composition of waltz music.” — Ennesr Bow, in his Introduction to The Lonely Way. 


SUDERMANN, HERMANN. Die Ehre. 1888. 


Count Trast is supposed to be a portrait of Sudermann and the actor playing the part usually 
makes up to resemble the latter. (I am indebted for this title to Mrs. May Lamberton Becker.) 


WEDEKIND, Frank. Hidalla. 1904. 

“His plays are the most aggressively individual of our time. Some of them, like ‘Oaha’ and 
‘Hidalla’ are not only frankly autobiographical, but appear to exploit a personal grievance.” — 
Авнгкт Duxes, Modern Dramatists. 

Pandora’s Box (Die Biichse der Pandora). 1904. 
Alva is a self-portrait. 





— Schloss Wetterstein. 


“The Jack the Ripper of its grewsome end is an American millionaire — an artist in sadism. 
Had Wedekind been reading of Harry Thaw?” — $Амокт, A. ELIOT, Jr, Introduction to 
Wedekind’s Tragedies of Sex. ' 


Hungarian Drama 


Mornar, Ferenc. The Play's The Thing (Spiel im Schloss). 1926. 


“As in all Molnar’s plays, the characters are taken from life, in ‘The Play’s the Thing’ more 
so than in any other. It is the common gossip of European theatrical circles that the beautiful 
but wayward Ilona Szabo is none other than Sari Fedak, the well known actress who recentl 
divorced Molnar. Mansky, the pessimistic collaborator of the play, is said to be Emmeri 
Kalmann, the composer of ‘Countess Maritza’ and other successful scores, Albert Adam, the 
young аазы is based ро Victor Jacoby. As for Almady, the ham of hams, it would be 
cruel to for origins. Perhaps he is a composite of all the bad actors at whose hands Molnar, 
the dramatist, has suffered. Of course, Sandor Tura! is Molnar himself. That much of the 
gossip he frankly admits.” — A. W. Pezer in the New York Sun, November 6, 1926. 


Vapa, Ernest. The Harem. 1924. 

“No effort has been made to conceal the fact that when Ernest Vajda wrote the role of the 
silly friend of the family [Petri] into his comedy ‘The Harem,’ he did it to tease an elder 
and a better playwright of his home town named Ferenc Molnar. Indeed, Lennox Pawle at 
the Belasco is ey supposed to be made up to resemble Molnar.” — ALEXANDER Woorr- 
corr in the New York Sun. 


Italian Drama 


ANNUNZIO, GABRIELE D’. Plays. 

“A German critic declares that Mila is only a sister of the ү woman in “А Spring Morn- 
ings Dream’ — as she, Duse, also is related to Silvia in ‘Gioconda; to the blind wife in ‘The 
Dead City, and Francesca, as well as La Foscarina in ‘Fuoco,’ Duse, Eleonora Duse, always 
Duse. Lucky, thrice happy poet, to have been inspired by such a model. To have had the 
opportunity of studying such a sublime, unhappy soul as is Duse’sl”—James GIBBONS Hunexen, 
Iconoclasts. 
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BENELLI, SEM. La Cena delle Beffe. 1909. 


Produced in New York as The Jest (1919) in an adaptation by Edward Sheldon, with 
John and Lionel Barrymore. The latter writes, in his We Barrymores: “In the last act, when 
Neri lies in the dungeon in chains, having been driven insane by Giannetto’s murderous jest, 
a number of girls come to visit him. These are his former mistresses who are still in love with 
him, never mind that he ruined them all and discarded them im the Roman gutter. These 
ladies were not in the original Benelli play. They were invented over bar and restaurant table- 
cloths and they were to the life. Each represented some girl one of us had, let us say, observed.” 


PrRANDELLO, Loci. Plays. 


“The unfortunate circumstances of Pirandello’s own life brought him into intunate and 
daily contact over a period of many years with a sad case of paranoia, The victim was his 
own wife, who, for nearly fifteen years, led him and his children an almost intolerable existence 
with outbursts of insane jealousy definitely paranoiac in character. One feels that many of his 
characters might well have been studied in his own home [in such plays as Henry IV, As You 
Desire Me, and Six Characters in Search of an Author].” — Lanner MacCunrocx, The Age 
of Pirandello. 


Norwegian Drama 


Issen, Henrik. Brand. 1866. 

“Soren Kierkegaard and his revolt from orthodoxy may have supplied the poet for his 
portrait. He, however, more than half hints that it was Gustav Lammers who was the original 
of Brand." — James GrssoNs HUNEKER, Iconoclasts. 

Christopher Brunn [was] Ibsen's friend in his Roman days and the model for Brand, the 
only clergyman in all his plays who enjoys the authors sympathy. — А. E. Zucxer, Ibsen: 
The Master Builder. 


А Dolls House. 1879. 


“In addition to some of the external events for his plot Ibsen found in Laura [Petersen] 
Kieler a trusting belief that good intentions justify some actions that the law condemns — a 
trait embodied in the character of Nora." — ZUCKER. Miss Petersen dedicated her novel, 
Brand's Daughters, to Ibsen, when she was twenty. 


—— An Enemy of the People. 1882. 


“This play might almost be taken as a replica of Ibsen's own life, a dramatization of all he 
stood for... [It] is unmistakable — the mas uerading Ibsen did in ‘An Enemy of the People’; 
he threw around his own person the cloak of outward enthusiasm and recklessness; if any one 
asked him who was his model, he could turn to Jonas Lie, who spent a while with him in 
Gossensass, and call him Doctor Stockmann; or maybe, since he had become reconciled with 
Bjgrnson, he could draw a little upon the taneous geniality of the latter." — MONTROSE 
J. Mosxs, Henrik Ibsen, The Man and His Plays. 

According to Zucker, Dr. Stockmann was drawn from Harald Thaulow, a queer genius and 
reformer, patriotic and public-spirited. His name was derived from Ibsen’s original family 
home, Stockmannsgard. 


—— Hedda Gabler. 1890. 

“A young man named Holm served as the model for Eilert Lovborg; he was weak in his 
mind, and in a debauch had lost the manuscript of his book; he bad furthermore made Ibsen 
his legatee in case of his death, and in some indirect way had suggested his association with 
a lady much on a par with ‘Mademoiselle Diana.’ " — Moszs. 

“About the time he was writing Hedda Gabler he heard of the wife of the composer jus 
Svendsen who in a fit of jealousy burned the manuscript of a symphony her husban had 

finished. 

“Por Ejlert Lóvborg, Ibsen had an incredibly real model in the young Dane, Julius Hoffory. 
This great admirer Ibsen's was the professor of Scandinavian at the University of Berlin, 
a very brilliant but frightfully dissipated man. From this picturesque professor with the blond, 
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pointed beard, consorting with Alma Rothbart, the dramatist derived his Eilert Lôvborg with 
vine-leaves in his hair and the red-headed Mademoiselle Diana. Another very characteristic 
touch is that when Hedda Gabler appeared Hoffory recognized his portrait with glee and 
adopted Eilert Lóvborg as his nom de plume.” — ZUCKER. 


—— The League of Youth. 1869. 


“His surprise was mostly manifested over Bjgrnson's identification of himself with Stensgard. 
He impulsively declared and sincerely believed that no direct reference was aimed at Bjgrnson. 
It was his pernicious and ‘lie-steeped’ clique, who have served me as models " — Moses. 


—— The Master Builder. 1892. 


“The principal model for Hilda was doubtless Fraiilein Emilie Bardach, of Vienna, whom 
he met at Gossensass in the autumn of 1889. He was then sixty-one years of age; she is said 
to have been seventeen. As the lady herself handed his letters to Dr. Brandes for publication, 
there can be no indiscretion in speaking of them freely." — Wicriam Ancuen, Introduction 
to the play. 


Peer Gynt. 1867. 


Ase was drawn from his own mother, who also served as a model for Ingeborg in The 
Pretenders, according to Ibsen himself, The Ibsen family saw some years of harsh poverty. 

“The idiot in the Cairo insane asylum who believes that he is a pen was taken to be a 
satirical hit at the personality of the Swedish foreign minister, Mänderstrom. 

“In many respects Ole Bull was the model [for Peer Gynt]; he was a handsome fellow 
attractive to the ladies, he was filled with the Norse fairy-tale lore, he won a fabulous fortune 
in America, he wished to found a colony in Pennsylvania called Oleana (Gyntiana) which 
however suffered shipwreck, and in general he was swayed by many purposes in tum.” — 
ZUCKER. 


Rosmersholm. 1886. 


“For the character of Rebecca, it is believed (on rather inadequate grounds, it seems to me) 
that Ibsen borrowed some traits from Charlotte Stieglitz, who committed suicide in 1834, in 
the vain hope of stimulating the intellectual activity of her husband, a minor poet.” — ARCHER. 


— The Wild Duck. 1884. 


“Much of Ibsen’s own soul-life went over into the character of Hjalmar Ekdal, a great 
talker but not much of a doer. Externally this character is modelled largely on Ibsen’s eccentric 
instructor in painting during his Christiania days, Magnus Bagge, a man who saw fit when he 
later came to Germany to style himself by his own right Magnus von Bagge.” — Zucxxn. 








Russian Drama 


TURGENEV, Ivan SERGEYEVICH. A Month in the Country. 1850. 


"Natalia Petrovna, the willful coquette, probably suggests Pauline Viardot, a celebrated Euro- 
pean singer who was married but accepted Turgenev's devotion as long as he lived. Rakitin, the 
abject and finally humiliated friend, is a version of the unhappy Turgenev. Beliaev, the charming 
tutor with whom Natalia fell in love, probably represents the first of several lovers Mme. Viardot 
took when Turgenev was in love with her." — Brooxs ATEINSON, drawing upon David Magar- 
shack's Turgenev; a Life, in The New York Times, April 15, 1956. Beliaev was partially modelled 
on Vissarion Belinsky, a critic. Arcady Islayev represents Louis Viardot, her husband. Date of 
first production (in Moscow) was 1892, Magarshack says. 
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Swedish Drama 


STRINDBERG, Aucust. Swanwhite. 1901. 


“Written . . . about the time when Strindberg was courting and marrying his third wife, 
the gifted Swedish actress Harriet Bosse . . . Schering . . . says that the figure of Swanwhite 
had been drawn with direct reference to Miss Bosse." —Epwin ВуёнкмАм, Introduction 


to the play. 
— The Thunder-Storm. 1907. 


"Its subject-matter is largely autobiographical, embodying the author's experiences in his 
third and last marriage, as seen in retrospect— the anticipatory conception appearing in 
‘Swanwhite” However, justice to Miss Harriet Bosse, who was Mrs. Strindberg from 1901 to 
1904, requires me to point out that echoes of the dramatist's second marriage also appear, 
especially in the references to the postmarital relationship." — Bjgxxo«AN. 

"In 1907 the old love for the theatre, never really lost as he turned again and again to 
expression through the drama, caused htm to found his own theatre, to perform his own plays. 
For two years it flourished, in spite of constant supervision by a founder and playwright who 
believed that the actors suffered all that his characters did, and that they were martyrs to 
their rôles! Almost he found still another woman foolish enough to marry him who in his 
fifty-six plays, nine novels, and more than forty autobiographical works had proclaimed over 
and over again how he hated and despised women." — MmrawM ALLEN pEFonp, “The 
Bastard as Litterateur: Strindberg and Dumas Fils" in Love-Children; a Book of Illustrious 
Illegitimates. 


Crossing the Line 


Tales of the Ceremony during Four Centuries 
Gathered by Harry MILLER LYDENBERG 


PART XI 
1887-1842, Continued 


Madame Paturel, veuve d'un colonel tué à Waterloo. . . . Sa fille ne se rap- 
pelle point son pére dont on lui a pourtant montré le portrait; elle s'en rap- 
porte en tout à sa mére, — laquelle a pour lieu commun: feu M. Paturel, ou 
feu le colonel, lorsqu'un souvenir lui représente quelque acte de sa vie passée, 
ou qu'elle juge à propos de rappeler à ceux qui l'approchent la distinction 
d'une alliance qu'aux yeux de quelques personnes elle est bien faite pour 
faire oublier. 

Madame Paturel est courte, grasse et enluminée; elle est modiste par état. 
Sa fille est grande, mince et assez chiffonnée; elle est modiste par vocation. 

Ces deux dames possédent des lettres de recommandation pour les élé- 
gantes de Pile de France. Elles ont dans la cale de la frégate huit caisses dont 
elles s'occupent beaucoup, comme de marchandises fort précieuses. — A 
chaque changement de quart, la mére s'informe si l'eau ne les atteindra pas. 
— Elle a plusieurs fois donné quelques sous à un pilotin pour s'assurer de 
leur parfait arrimage. — On avait tout lieu de croire sur la frégate que ces 
caisses contenaient de la toile gommée pour les gigots et des passes de 
chapeaux de femme. 

À un autre: M. Poirot. 

Pacotilleur, ancien cuisinier de navire; bas de coton bleu, cols pointus, 
cheveux clair-semés, souliers à boucles, nez au vent, rédingote de pinchina, 
et jambes en manches des gaffe. 

C'était un créole. Le créole porte beaucoup d'habits de pinchina et de 
jambes grèles. L'un et l'autre sont légers pour les chaleurs. 

À une autre: mademoiselle Esther. 

Robe de mérinos puce, passée à l'état chronique; cheveux noirs à T Isabelle, 
teint de limonadiére, trés-brillant au gaz ou à l'huile; vingt-six ans, bonne 
fille, la jambe dure et le cœur tendre. 

En plus, et sous son adoption directe, une petite fille de quatre à cinq ans, 
assez pareille à ladite demoiselle Esther, mais qui n'est bien certainement 
que sa nièce. Jamais le moindre colonel n'est mêlé par ses souvenirs aux con- 
versations de la grande brune. Pas le plus petit mot non plus sur le but du 
voyage. M. Poirot est d'une galanterie exagérée avec к Re Esther, 
et d'une patience modèle avec la petite, qui lui fait par jour mille espié- 
gleries, que sa tante rachète par des sourires dont se paie le pacotilleur. 

Tout ce monde-là a obtenu passage sur la frégate à divers titres. — Made- 
moiselle Paturel était protégée par un lieutenant du bord, qui a sollicité 
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son embarquement: la mère s’est trouvée prise par-dessus le marché. — 
M. Poirot est fournisseur adjoint des indigos de l’armée; il se rend à Calcutta. 
— Mademoiselle Esther n'a pas trop justifié de ses titres. On dit que M. Poirot 
s'est intéressé à son passage: c'est gm — Enfin, le jour oà nous prenons 
la frégate était un splendide jour de ces chaudes régions. Les trois dames 
étaient fort intriguées de la visite que leur avait faite le veille le postillon 
aérien; c'était le théme duquel découlaient toutes les suppositions possibles 
ou impossibles. — M. Poirot, souvent consulté, se rengorgeait dans un vani- 
teux silence: l'indigotier avait déjà, dans ses voyages d'outremer, subi plus 
d'une épreuve tropicale. C'était la premiére fois pourtant qu'il traversait 
l'équateur; mais, plein de confiance dans ses chevrons de navigation caraibe, 
il sescomptait à l'avance le plaisir de voir les victimes d'une cérémonie à 
laquelle il pensait bien devoir échapper. Les questions des dames n'enta- 
maient donc pas. 

Il y avait pourtant à bord du navire une certaine agitation dont la mono- 
tonie habituelle de la route n'avait jusqu'ici donné nul exemple. 

Tl était prés de midi à l'horloge de la boussole. Les officiers, les éléves, 
appuyés sur les bastingages ou sur les caronades du gaillard-d'arriére, soc- 
cupaient, à laide de leurs instrumens de mathématiques, à observer la 
hauteur méridienne du soleil. Les calculs approximatifs du matin faisaient 
penser au commandant que le résultat des observations serait de trouver une 
latitude nulle, signe certain du passage de la frégate par l'équateur. 

Une brise chaude et molle balancait la voilure, qui battait par intervalles 
inégaux contre les mats gringans dans les jointures de leur échafaudage; la 
mer, un peu houleuse, roulait par momens, contre le flanc du navire, des 
lames sourdes qui, brisées par sa masse, se panachaient d’écume et retom- 
baient en palettes brillantées par l'éclat de cette belle journée. 

“Attrape huit! sonnez midi!” cria aux timonniers de quart un officier su- 
périeur qui tenait fixée a l'horizon la lunette de son sextant, d'un cuivre si 
poli qu'il échangeait avec le soleil des rayons éblouissans. 

La lourde cloche du gaillard-d'avant répéta les fréles tintemens de la 
clochette de l'arriére; puis, se balangant à toute volée, elle frappa bruyam- 
ment ses parois sonores de son infatigable marteau de fer. L'éveil fut donné 
partout, jusqu'aux coins les plus reculés du navire, aux marins que l'inter- 
valle de leur service avait permis de se livrer au repos sollicité par ces molles 
températures. Les tintemens assourdissans de la cloche, plus émue ce jour-là 
que de coutume, en annonçant le diner de l'équipage, parvinrent jusque dans 
les chambres reculées des femines qui, plus aiguillonnées par la curiosité que 
retenues par la crainte, abandonnérent leur sieste pour s'enquérir par elles- 
mémes du sujet de ce bruit innaccoutumé. Madame Paturel arréta un officier 
qui traversait la batterie, pour s'informer si ses caisses n'étaient pas en 
danger... . Mademoiselle sa fille grimpa rapidement le dernier escalier, oà 
se cramponnait déjà contre les mouvemens du roulis sa co-voyageuse Esther, 
également poussée par la curiosité vers les ponts supérieurs de la frégate. 
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Mais arrivées à produire leurs têtes par l'ouverture, les deux filles s'ar- 
rétérent; mademoiselle Paturel ne voulait pas monter la premiére, l'autre 
non plus. Un élève était près d'elles; il reçut toutes leurs questions; dix ques- 
tions à la fois, avec les commentaires pour complément. 

L'élève apprit à ces demoiselles que l'on allait passer sous la ligne; cette 
ligne dont il avait tant été parlé; cette ligne, la seule chose au monde sur 
laquelle se tit M. Poirot et dont l'événement de la veille avait réchauffé les 
craintes et les appréhensions. 

“Où donc est-elle, monsieur? dit l'une des filles, en s'élevant d'une marche 
et en penchant son corps dans la direction d'un sabord voisin ouvert sur la 
mer; peut-on la voir? Montons donc, mademoiselle, le navire ne remue 

L'éléve donna la main aux dames, les appuya contre le bastingage, et les 
pria d'attendre qu'il eut apporté sa longue-vue. 

La longue-vue tarda un peu, puis arriva enfin. Le jeune officier avait tendu 
un fil noir sur son objectif, de maniére à partager sa circonférence en deux 
parties égales; lorsque l'on eut trouvé un point d'appui en rapport avec la 
taille des deux curieuses, l'élève leur fit appliquer leur œil avide sur le petit 
verre. Pleines d'une bruyante admiration, elles certifiérent qu’elles voyaient 
une magnifique ligne noire sur la surface bleue de la mer. 

Il n’y eut plus à en douter: une foule de réflexions, que firent tout haut les 
officiers groupés à l'arrière, convainquirent complètement les passagères; 
elles se retirérent rayonnantes de joie en se communiquant toutes leurs 
uin sur ce phénoméne. L'une prétendait que le navire passerait dessus, 

'autre disait dessons. Elles descendirent en continuant cette polémique. 

Le maître d'équipage reçut alors les ordres du lieutenant en premier, qui 
régla les appréts de la cérémonie, qu'il était nécessaire de préparer avec une 
certaine pompe, en faveur des passagers et de quelques marins de l'équipage, 
lesquels, pour la premiére fois, traversaient ces parages traditionnels. 

Le diner des marins ne traîna point en longueur. A peine fut-il achevé, que 
les quartiersmaîtres se répandirent dans toutes les parties du bátiment pour 
veiller aux appréts de la cérémonie. Maitre Larack se multipliait dans la 
transmission des ordres qui se croisaient en tous sens. Par ses soins, un écha- 
faudage de barriques vides, étayées et surmontées de planches, s'adossa au 
grand mât de la frégate. Les caissons de la timonnerie déroulèrent leurs 
pavillons de mille couleurs, et un autel improvisé s'en enveloppa sur toutes 
ses faces. Une tente en toile légère mit de l'ombre sur le sanctuaire réservé; 
des faisceaux de piques, de haches d'armes, se groupérent en rayons sur le 
fond de l'autel; des cap-moutons, dans les trois trous desquels on planta les 
bougies jaunes de la timonnerie, s'échelonnérent en candelabres sur les 
marches élevées; deux tableaux empruntés à la cambuse s'adossérent à la 
façade principale sur laquelle ils se détachaient: l'un représentant les abords 
d'une barraque de théátre forain; l'autre, le valeureux Don Quichotte de la 
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Manche pourfendant, aux ébahissemens de son admirable écuyer, un paisible 
troupeau de moutons, converti en phalange de géans dans l'imagination du 
preux amant de la dame du Toboso. 

Les faces latérales de l'échafaudage n'étaient pas moins heureuses en 
décorations; c'était d'un goüt tout-à-fait original. Deux máchoires de requin 
avec des flammes d'embarcation qui en sortaient comme des langues tri- 
colores; une queue de marsouin en éventail à moitié frite par le soleil; des 
tapes de caronades avec leurs étoiles de cuivre, disposées çà et là, dans 
l'ensemble, avec un tact trés-sür; puis, comme à la facade de l'édifice, des 
tableaux à maigres bordures noires représentant les quatre parties du monde, 
toutes personnifiées par un choix voluptueux dans le beau sexe d'Europe, 
d'Asie, d'Afrique et d'Amérique; puis à droite et à gauche, sortant raide, de 
derriére un cadre, se courbant sur la queue du marsouin, de brillantes plumes 
d'oiseaux nuancées de toutes les couleurs qu'offrent les pierres précieuses; 
des pipes en terre noircie appuyées sur les dents d'une máchoire; des chaines 
d'argent détachées des sifflets des maîtres, se festonnant sur toutes les 
saillies; et mille autres choses toutes étrangères les unes aux autres, groupées, 
superposées, clouées à l'envi sur cette étrange arabesque. Ajoutez encore 
à droite et à gauche, dans les angles, au fronton, des faisceaux de sabres, 
de pistolets, de baionnettes brillantes; puis, sur les fonds, de capricieux 
ornemens en papier découpé, attachés avec des épingles sur l'étamine des 
pavillons, et enfin le pes des couleurs sur lesquelles tous ces acces- 
soires ressortaient avec des physionomies si étonnantes, et en méme temps 
si étonnées. Représentez-vous tout cela et vous aurez une ébauche de cette 
magnifique construction à l'ensemble de laquelle présida maître Larack, 
et dont chaque matelot enrichit les détails suivant son caprice, et la richesse 
ou l'originalité de son imagination. 

Sur le devant du grotesque autel, une cuve haute et large, sur laquelle 
s'étendait une planche d'une médiocre longueur, s'était mystérieusement 
enveloppée dans un immense pavillon qui en déguisait presque la forme 
sous ses plis nombreux. Cette cuve était un des principaux accessoires de 
cette licencieuse parodie de religion, les fonts-baptismaux de la liturgie 
matelotesque. On distinguait encore sur un des coins de l'autel plusieurs 
ustensiles d'un usage effrayant et inconnu, tels qu'un énorme rasoir peint 
avec des couleurs trompeuses, une assiette pleine de farine, une hache et 
un billot, du noir de fumée, des tenailles et une férule de cuir. 

Sous un prétexte futile, les passagers avaient été retenus dans les chambres 
basses pendant les mystérieux appréts de la cérémonie. Quand tout fut 
prêt, un vigoureux coup de sifflet en porta l'avis dans tous les coins du navire; 
madame Paturel frissonna pour ses caisses, M. Poirot trembla pour sa peau. 

“Tout le monde en haut! cria maître Larack, de sa voix à casser les vitres. 

— Sans doute nous passons sur la ligne, dit un lieutenant à mademoiselle 
Esther, qui ne pouvait s'arracher à un vague sentiment de crainte depuis le 
jour où pour la première fois on avait signalé l'approche de cette ligne per- 
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pétuellement invoquée; permettez-moi de vous conduire en haut, mesdames, 
c'est un spectacle curieux et intéressant; on ne voit pas des choses semblables 
deux fois en sa vie, à moins d’en faire son métier; sans doute nous allons voir 
à cheval, sur la ligne, le vénérable dieu de ces climats brülans. Montez, 
montez, mesdames, je me charge de vous bien placer...” 

M. Poirot ayant engagé mademoiselle Esther A céder aux instances du 
jeune marin, elle donna l'exemple que suivirent les dames Paturel, en ar- 
rangeant mutuellement leur toilette avant de paraître par-devant l'équipage 
et l'état-major assemblés. 

Un banc enlevé à la cambuse et que recouvrait un large pavillon rouge 
était adossé, pour les dames, au cabestan sur lequel s'appuyaient quelques 
officiers. Il y avait sur l'arriére de la frégate une foule de marins, échelonnés 
sur toutes les élévations, ricanant entre eux à la venue des néophytes, comme 
aux appréts d'un spectacle long-temps désiré. L'ouverture ne se fit pas 
attendre: ce fut une foudroyante détonation de fusils et de pierriers, à 
laquelle répondit une explosion d'éclats de rire, de trépignemens, et de huées 
provoquées par le paroxisme d'une joie bruyante; la foule s'ouvrit, et le 
cortége du dieu de la ligne apparut. 

Des porte-voix venus on ne sait d’où, répandaient dans l'air des accens 
étrangers; une gréle abondante rebondit sur le pont, sans que les femmes 
s'apercussent que le baril aux haricots du maître coq en avait fourni les élé- 
mens; puis de nouvelles détonations éclatérent derriére l'autel en l'envelop- 
pant de fumée, et un houra général accueillit le cortége qui sortit d'une tente 
jusque là masquée par les groupes. 

Deux gendarmes parurent d'abord; deux beaux hommes, avec des mou- 
staches qui se nouaient derriéres leurs oreilles. Madame Paturel prétendit 
à plusieurs reprises que le brun ressemblait, à s'y fourvoyer, au feu colonel 
mort à Waterloo. Un gendarme peut trés-bien ressembler à un colonel. — 
On en fait avec. 

Les gendarmes firent bravement leur métier en forçant les curieux à re- 
culer. — Moins ceux-ci eurent de surface sur le pont, plus ils s'elevérent; — 
les matelots passeraient une journée le pied sur une ficelle ou un báton, 
comme les perroquets. 

Après les gendarmes s’avança, trainé par deux animaux d’une forme in- 
descriptible, un chariot ou affut de canon, pavoisé de brillantes couleurs, et 
sur lequel trônait une jeune femme élégamment parée en reine, couronnée 
ауес un petit paniet d'osier. renversé, surmonté de découpures de carton; 
d'épaisses boucles de copeaux sortaient de la corbeille, et encadraient de 
leurs blonds anneaux la fraiche figure de la souveraine, fort occupée, par 
contenance peut-étre, d'un nourrisson pendu à sa ceinture; laquelle ceinture 
soutenait à peine des appas hors de toute proportion imaginable. Un observa- 
teur de sang-froid eût facilement reconnu dans cette reine de l'équateur un 
petit novice de la frégate, frais comme une algue marine, et dont les traits 
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prétaient merveilleusement à une semblable metamorphose, mais on n'y 
prit pas garde. Immédiatement après le char, duquel descendit la reine, on 
aperçut un vieillard complètement perdu dans les peaux de moutons dont 
se composait son ajustement roussátre; une longue chevelure, formée de tout 
ce que l'étoupe du bord avait présenté de plus convenable en cheveux blancs, 
оа son front plissé par l’âge, sa barbe pendante et touffue encadrait 
sa face rougie, grimaçant la gravité et l'importance. Le trident de Neptune, 
le sceptre du monde, lui servait à appuyer sa marche; ses pieds nus s'entortil- 
laient de bandelettes d'étamine blanche qui se découpaient sur le ton bistré 
de la peau du vieillard. — Ces pays-là brunissent la peau en diable. 

A la suite de ces deux principaux personnages, suivaient, en s'agitant, une 
foule de gens de cour à l'usage des dieux de la ligne, les damnés du cru, les 
démons, les valets des dieux marins, tous noircis de goudron, les uns sau- 
poudrés de toutes les plumes mises depuis long-temps en réserve par le grand 
sacrificateur des volailles, les autres ornés de chaines de cuisine, lesquelles 
ils secouaient fort agréablement à la manière des diables de théâtre: 

C'était fort bruyant. 

Quand madame Paturel eut aperçu cette invasion du navire par tant de 
gens inconnus, elle se glissa adroitement vers l'escalier principal, et s'en fut 
prier un marin, que son poste retenait dans l'entrepont, d'aller visiter ses 
caisses; elle se jura de ne pas quitter le panneau par lequel on les avait 
introduites, que l'épouvantable visite n'eüt abandonné le bord. 

Tout le cortége ayant pris place en dedans du cercle formé par l'équipage, 
le pére La Ligne fit un signal, auquel répondit un vigoureux coup de sifflet, 
qui convertit brusquement en silence les chuchotemens des spectateurs; le 
dieu marcha gravement jusqu'au cabestan, où se tenait le commandant de la 
frégate, entouré de son état-major, puis, aprés avoir passé à plusieurs repri- 
ses sa main dans la barbe qui flottait à son menton, il laissa lentement tomber 
une à une ces énergiques et mémorables paroles: 

“Où est le commandant?" 

Celui-ci se détacha un peu du groupe, et se montra. 

“Oh! c'est vous, М... | vous êtes un vieil enfant de l'Océan, et plus d'une 
fois déjà vous avez traversé les régions où s'étend ma puissance. . . . Soyez le 
bienvenu; moi, mon épouse, mes officiers, toute ma cour enfin, sommes à 
vos Ordres, mon commandant. 

— En effet, vénérable vieillard, il y a fort long-temps que j'ai regu les saints 
baptémes de l'équateur et des tropiques, aussi n'aurai-je à vous demander 
vos bontés que pour quelquesuns de nos compagnons de voyage. 

— C'est bien! mon secrétaire va les enregistrer sur le grand livre de l'équa- 
teur; ils déposeront entre ses mains les sermens d'usage, pendant quoi je vais 
me recueillir un instant, pour leur adresser ensuite un petit discours que j'ai 
coutume de faire, lorsque, comme ceux que vous m'avez amenés, mes voy- 
ageurs sont des personnages de distinction." 
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Il y eut un instant de calme. Le dieu se retrancha dans sa peau de mouton, 
et relut un chiffon de papier, sur lequel la rhétorique d’un éléve avait rapide- 
ment suppléé a la faconde du vieux loup de mer. Puis les diables secouèrent 
un peu leurs chaînes, les matelots se serrèrent entre eux, et sortirent leurs 
oreilles de leur chapeau; les deux dames se rapprochérent l'une contre l'autre; 
M. Poirot regarda obliquement la cuve dont il avait enfin deviné la présence 
sous les pavillons qui la recouvraient. 

Un nouveau coup de sifflet se fit entendre, et le dieu ayant étendu les bras, 
à la maniére des beaux prédicateurs, commenca comme suit: 

“Mes enfans! lorsque naquit le monde, le soleil chargé d’éclairer la terre ne 
devait d’abord que parcourir une ligne droite qui est l'équateur. Маз... 
mais dés que.ç’eût été un peu comme са... comme с̧а... ca n'allait pas bien. 
Sous la ligne on rótissait, que la peau s'en fendait au soleil comme du brai 
sec; sous les póles, on y gelait, qu'on y avait pas moyen de boire son quart de 
vin. — Bon." 

Ici le vieux chiqueur fit une pause, attendu que ses souvenirs commen- 
gaient à se brouiller, et qu'il ajoutait ses propres idées aux images dont était 
chargé le discours qu'il avait oublié d'apprendre. Pourtant il reprit: 

"Vous n'étes pas sans avoir entendu parler dans la société, sur mer, sur 
terre, ou ailleurs enfin, d'un nommé Phayton, un vigoureux farceur, fils cru 
du soleil, qui est censé avoir voulu prendre la barre et conduire la lumière. , . . 
Alors (d’ailleurs j'ai lu ça dans un livre qui est dans mon sac, et que je pourrai 
bien vous заре) Ја barque chavira, et tout le soleil tomba sur la terre, qu'il 
grilla beaucoup de personnes qui se promenaient, d'autant plus que l'eau 
n'est si chaude ici qu'à cause qu'il en tomba beaucoup ici, du soleil. — Bon.” 

Un bruit moqueur, précurseur de mille éclats de rire, agita la foule as- 
semblée; remuant ses peaux de mouton, le matelot-dieu parvint à ressaisir 
au hasard quelques lignes du manuscrit qu'il avait entre les mains, et pour- 
suivit: 

". .. Qui, mes enfans, l'éclystique! on la créa, l'éclystique, avec les deux 
jumeaux qu'elle eut du soleil, qui sont aujourd'hui les tropiques. Y en a qui 
disent les trois piques, mais c'est les tropiques ou les cent piques qu'on doit 
dire, qui signifie que le soleil y pique ferme. ... Voilà.... Qui, mes fréres." 

La voix éraillée du vieillard s'étéignit dans l'explosion écrasante d'hilarité 
que la continuation de son discours provoqua dans la foule. Le commandant 
lui-méme, qui jusque là avait à grand’ peine maintenu un sérieux corre- 
spondant à celui de l'orateur, le commandant se prit ouvertement à rire. Le 
dieu, qui, retranché dans son épaisse barbe, n’était pas fâché de la tournure 
qu'avait prise son allocution, en profita habilement pour se soustraire à la 
péroraison à venir, et, se retournant vers ses familiers, il ordonna avec em- 
pressement qu'on eût à commencer l'application du baptême. 

Quelques coups de sifflet résonnérent; habitué à ce commandement, 
l'équipage se calma peu à peu, et quand la paix fut rétablie, le pére La Ligne 
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alla partager avec son épouse un siége établi pour eux sur l'estrade adossée 
à l'autel. Les personnages symboliques, revêtus de leurs costumes tradi- 
tionnels, formèrent une haie à droite et à gauche, ensuite le puissant ordon- 
nateur de la féte fit signe à ses gendarmes de s'emparer de M. Poirot. 

M. Poirot voulut réclamer. Il certifia s'étre déjà baigné dans les eaux du 
tropique, et, opposant son entêtement à l’éloquence des sbires célestes, 
chercha à échapper par la persuasion à l'opération dont on lui offrait l'étrenne. 
П ne réussit pas. — Il menaça. — Cela n'eut pas plus de succès. — П se 
débattit; — mais deux hommes, habillés en gendarmes, le façonnèrent 
promptement à leur volonté. — Il fallut en passer par leur caprice; il n'eut 
que les honneurs de la résistance. 

D'abord le pacotilleur ne sut pas trop ce qu'on voulait de lui. L’opinia- 
treté qu'on mettait à triompher d'une volonté aussi énergiquement formulée 
que la sienne, lui fit seule sentir que le but de cette violence devait être 
quelque chose de peu agréable pour lui, et rendait sa résistance plus entétée. 
Quoi qu'il fit, on l'assit sur la cuve: c'était pour le moment un siége assez 
élégant, et qui ne manquait méme pas de jeter une certaine distinction sur 
celui qui l'occupait, vu qu'il était plus orné et plus extraordinaire que les 
autres, un peu dur, mais recouvert de couleurs brillantes. Quand il y fut 
assis, M. Poirot sentit sur chacune de ses épaules la large main de ses gardiens, 
qui s'appuyait de maniére à l'empécher de se lever dans le cas oà il lui en 
prendrait envie. Un personnage qui jusqu'alors ne s'était pas produit et 

u'une couronne hérissée de plumes terminait par son extrémité supérieure, 
s'approcha de lui, et tenant dans un vieux pot à confitures un mélange de dé- 
testables ingrediens de cuisine, brandit un énorme pinceau à barbe, dont 
il frotta long-temps le menton du pauvre patient; puis le balai à barbe s'éclipsa 
devant le gigantesque rasoir dont il a été fait mention, et qui par quatre ou 
cinq fois rácla le bas du visage du passager, lequel était ni plus ni moins 
barbu que la semelle d'un vieil escarpin. 

Quand il fut bien rasé, un autre employé au service du père La Ligne, 
orné de deux petites cornes naissantes et d'un rabat de sacristain, apporta la 
férule de basane, frottée de blanc d'Espagne d'un cóté, de noir de fumée 
de l'autre; illa lui fallut embrasser, et s'en laisser appliquer un cóté différent 
sur chaque joue; aprés quoi, on le laissa un instant se reconnaitre; puis, avant 
qu'il eut repris une volonté à lui, la planche qui tenait en travers sur la cuve 
fut subitement retirée, et la victime du baptême s'enfonça subitement dans 
le bassin rempli d'eau à dégorger. Ce ne fut lå qu'un prélude. Au même 
instant dix seaux d'eau, préparés à cet effet derrière l'autel, lui croulérent 
en avalanche sur la tête. A mesure que le malheureux voulait, en se levant, 
se soustraire à ce déluge, une nouvelle cataracte, en fondant sur lui, le forçait 
à chercher un refuge au fond du cuvier; l'eau amollit son col empesé, appliqua 
sur ses formes grêles la mince étoffe de son vêtement, colla ses rares cheveux 
à son visage, et confondit ses traits dans un atroce mélange de noir de fumée, 
de craie et de vieille sauce, dont à plusieurs reprises on l'avait barbouillé. 
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L'explosion de plaisir que cette scène provoqua parmi l'équipage serait 
impossible à exprimer. Haletant, incapable de proférer un son, le pauvre 
passager se débattait instinctivement contre ce chaos où son esprit se perdait. 
Ce ne fut que fatigués de rire et de noyer ce pauvre diable, que les marins 
consentirent à le laisser, libre et honteux, sortir de l'effrayante cuve où l'avait 
amené une puissance infernale. Trempé, ivre, hébété, le pacotilleur put à 
peine distinguer un passage pour se soustraire aux rires humilians dont il 
était l'objet; encore lui fallut-il passer devant mademoiselle Esther, qui, à 
travers une compassion assez naturelle, lui parut éprouver une gaîté offen- 
sante pour lui, victime de la cérémonie. Pourtant, quelque monnaie eût pré- 
servé l’indigotier de cette cruelle avanie; mais, trop fier de ses campagnes 
ultra-tropicales, il n'eüt pas voulu descendre à un arrangement, d'autant 
moins recherché par les matelots, que la somme qu'ils auraient tirée d'un seul 
homme eût été trop faible pour compenser la joie qu'ils devaient se donner 
en le baptisant. 

Ce fut là le fait capital de la fête, la scène à effet de la burlesque comédie. 
Les femmes, pour lesquelles les officiers intercédérent, s'en tirérent pour 
quelques verres d'eau dans le cou et dans les manches. Seulement, l'étoffe 
légère dont était vêtue mademoiselle Paturel moula coquettement ses formes; 
aussi le lieutenant, son protecteur, promit-il double ration de vin en faveur 
de la réserve toute française de MM. les suivans du dieu de la zone torride. 

Ce fut aprés ces opérations préliminaires que, sur l'autorisation du com- 
mandant de la frégate, commença dans l'équipage un véritable combat qui 
ne tarda pas à confondre dans un baptéme général les nouveaux embarqués 
et les vieux marins. Retranchés sur le gaillard-d'arriére les officiers encour- 
ageaient de leur propre gaité la joie de l'équipage, qui se dédommageait 
alors, en s'ébaudissant à son gré, de la contrainte imposée long-temps à ses 
caprices, par la discipline du service de mer. Jusqu'à l'heure du souper, ce 
fut un affreux ravage sur l'avant de la frégate; l'eau fut constamment l'arme 
avec laquelle les ennemis se renversérent; au hasard, quelques coups du 
contenant leur noircirent un peu la peau; mais on n'y songeait guére. Le 
navire était pour ainsi dire entre deux eaux. Au milieu de ce tapage, maître 
Larack eut toutes les peines imaginables à faire remplacer à tour de róle le 
timonnier et l'homme de vigie. 


(To be continued) 


News of the Month 


CONTRIBUTOR 


Mns. Payzus M. Нотснічѕом, compiler of the bibliography of Willa Cather, 
is a graduate of Vassar College and the Library School of Western Reserve 
University. After several years in the catalogue department of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, Mrs. Hutchinson moved to New York and became 
a member of this Library’s staff. Here, too, she devoted herself to catalogu- 
ing, first as a reviser and later as a cataloguer of rare books in the Reserve 
Division. She is the widow of Elmer T. Hutchinson, a bibliographer whose 
long service as Corresponding Secretary of the New Jersey Historical 
Society won him the gratitude of many scholars. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Dr. Ricganp B. Vowrzs' bibliography, Dramatic Theory, has been reprinted 
from the August - November 1955 issues of the Bulletin. A pamphlet of 
fifty-nine pages, it is priced at eighty-five cents. 


AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY Of translations, Modern Italian Fiction in 
America, 1929-1954, has been issued as a separate pamphlet which is 
priced at thirty-five cents. Compiled by Dr. Vincent Liuciani of City College, 
it supplements Italian Translations in America by Nancy C. Shields, which 
covered the period through 1928. 


USE AND ADDITIONS MAY 1956 


DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1956, the total number of recorded readers in 
the Reference Department, Central Building, was 86,014. They consulted 
283,072 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 257,909. 

The total number of volumes issued by the Circulation Department for 
home use was 1,064,037. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 40,090 
volumes, 4,197 pamphlets, 256 maps and 9 prints. Of these, the Reference 
Department received as gifts 1,686 volumes, 3,031 pamphlets and 1 map. 
The Circulation Department received as gifts 420 volumes, 87 pamphlets 
and 100 miscellaneous items. 
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BRANCH LIBRARIES 


BRONX 


Bookmobile No. 2 
Bookmobile No. 3 


City Island 
Clason’s Point 
Eastchester 
Fordham _ 
Gun Hill _ 
High Bridge 
Hunt’s Point 
Kingsbridge 
Melcourt _ 
Melrose _ 
Morrisania 
Mosholu 
Mott Haven 
Parkchester 
Pelham _ 
Riverdale _ 
Sedgwick _ 
Throg's Neck 
Tremont _ 


University Heights 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR MAY, 1956 


Van Co dt _ 


Van Nest _ 
Wakefield _ 
West Farms 


Westchester Square 


Woodlawn 
Woodstock ў 


Extension Service 


SUBTOTALS 


aile t 


Cathedral f 


Central Children’s Room _ 


ЕС МР ИШ ЖЕ CE POI 


! 


LITE Org 


MANHATTAN 


Central Circulation _ 
Chatham Square 


Columbia _ 
Columbus _ 
Countee Cullen 
Donnell _ 


Adult (inc. records) 
Foreign Language Center 


Nathan Straus 
Reference Center _ 
Teachers Library – 


Epiphany _ 
58th Street 


Fort Washington 


George Bruce 


H ton Fish Park .. 
Hamilton Grange* _ 


E Wa de 4 ft 


Fo od О d og: d TE g: 1d dI 


HOME USE 


ADULT 


1,723 
2,071 
1,561 
5,766 
2,827 
19,598 
2,095 
16,992 
9,170 
8,924 
2,104 
10,841 
4,797 
17,085 
6,008 
18,893 
6,032 
4,769 
4,167 
2,420 
11,124 
5,864 





HOME USE 
JUVENILE 


9,713 
6,965 
1,882 
5,074 
8,885 
10,178 
2,361 
11,081 
10,095 
6,415 
8,444 
7,008 
5,601 
11,285 
5,950 
9,813 
5,927 
4,336 
8,874 
2,891 
7,142 
4,438 
2,288 
2,188 
4,910 
10,904 
7,801 
1,612 
168 
95 


170,278 





HOME USE 
TOTAL 


11,436 
9,036 
2,943 

10,840 
6,712 

29,777 
4,456 

28,073 

18,265 

15,339 
5,548 

18,809 

10,898 

28,320 

11,958 

28,708 

11,959 
9,105 
8,041 
5,811 

18,266 
9,802 
5,874 
4,874 

12,954 

22,901 

18,536 
8,956 
8,643 

420 


876,358 





11,181 
28,476 
10,555 
3,434 
77,882 
10,374 
10,114 
7,896 
8,711 
77,122 
55,247 
9,700 
7,328 
4,847 
21,073 
18,303 
32,875 
10,016 
18,826 
8,264 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR MAY, 1956 — concluded 


BRANCH LIBRARIES HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 




















ADULT JUVENILE TOTAL 

MANHATTAN, continued 
Harlem Library* . - - - - = — us e 
Hudson Park * i dur. DDR элу. dot. em NA MICE men 
Inwood .. . о ш . ~ ~ 2 - 19,897 8,029 27,926 
Jackson Square 2 - - - - - 16,214 — 16,214 
Macomb’s Bridge - - - =- - >- 1,148 2,563 3,711 
Muhlenberg - - - - =- - - 9,221 8,473 12,694 
Music Library 2 - - - - - =- 5,892 REY 5,892 
96th Street * _ a ~ -> =- - - Ic eL sina 
115th Street = -~ . . =- - - 2,544 4,197 6,741 
125th Stret = -~ - - - =- - 1,997 3,215 5,212 
Ottendorfer} - = - -> = - - 7,994 den 7,994 
Riverside . - . -> = - - - 18,479 5,034 18,513 
St Agnes - - - - - = = >- 91,788 6,987 28,720 
Seward Park - _ = ~ =~ - >= 7,521 7,741 15,262 
67th Street - = č a -~ č = č = - 6,084 3,151 9,235 
Tompkins Square - - =- - - =- 13,488 9,876 23,144 
Washington Helgh CE De 8,221 8,440 11,661 
Webster. - =- =- = č =- - >= 6,861 cde 6,861 
Yorkville .. 20 lt wee Soe LE, de ues 14,441 4,969 19,410 
Extension Service = — =- =- =- — 687 17 714 

SUBTOTALS "IL 440,887 117,569 558,456 

RICHMOND 

Bookmobile No. 1 = - = - - =- 1,883 6,785 8,118 
Great Kills- _ - =- =- -= = 4,299 8,902 8,201 
Huguenot Pak. - - - ES 163 168 331 
New Dorp me | ey WM 2 cxtat m 8,238 8,157 6,395 
Port Richmond _ EN ht задә, бшу энш 5,797 8,838 9,633 
Princes Bay - - - = - - =- 282 558 820 
St. George So RS 2. 11,525 8,877 14,802 
South Beach - -~ =- = - = - 965 1,891 2,356 
Stapleton - . =- č = č = ~ =- - 3,834 2,067 5,901 
Todt Hill = . . -. - - - шыш 808 1,808 2,017 
Tottenville Me, ШУ Bo DIU AE 2,985 1,619 3,904 
West New Brighton- - =- - - =- 8,498 8,019 6,512 
Extension Service - „ =- . =- >- 562 — 502 

SUBTOTALS "IC LES 88,564 31,688 70,252 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Bronx Reference Center = - - =- . Per Mem ES 
Library for the Blind - - . =- - 10,280 400 10,680 
Municipal Archives and Records Center _ 


























Municipal Reference — — - : 4,266 TA 4,266 
Picture Collection - - . _ a2 — 44,025 SINUM 44,095 
Schomburg Collection _ _ - . -= So — "T 
SUBTOTALS Le MEA! VAS pi (Mt 58,571 400 58,971 
GRAND TOTALS - `- ana . - 744,102 319,935 1,064,037 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS — July, 1955 — 
May, 1956 - - -~ - - - 7,798,024 8,275,087 11,073,111 
* Branch closed all or part of the month. + Children’s Room closed all or part of the month. 
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CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


JogN Mackenzie Cony, Chief 
Miss MancareT WEHLER, Assistant Chief 


PUBLIC SERVICE COORDINATORS TECHNICAL SERVICE COORDINATORS 
Снпрнем'в Services, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain Book OnpEn, Miss Mary E. Neubert 
Younc PEorrE's Services, Miss Margaret Scoggin CATALOGING, Miss Ellen Peters 
ADULT Services, Miss Leona Durkes BINDING AND Processinc, William Stern 


InTERBRANCH Loan, Miss Henrietta Quigley 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Miss Lucille T. Mathews 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Miss Anne Izard 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Miss Miriam Folsom 


List or BRANCHES AND LIBRARIANS 
CITY-WIDE SERVICES 


LIBRARY ғов THE Buinp. 166 Avenue of the Americas. Miss Regina Sludock, acting 

Monica ARCHIVES AND Recorps CENTER. 288 William Street. James Katsaros 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE Liprary. 2230 Municipal Building. Miss Amelia Н. Munson 
Public Health Division. 125 Worth Street. Room 224. Harold Silverman 

Prorure CotLection. Central Building. Miss Romana Javitz 

ScuowBunc Correction. 103 West 185th Street. Miss Jean Blackwell 
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COORDINATOR, Mrs. Jean Godfrey 

Acumar. 174 East 110th Street. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 
BLOOMINGDALE. 206 West 100th Street. Miss Emily F. McCormick 
CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Avenue. Robert Powers 
CENTRAL CHILDREN’S Room. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Helen A. Masten 
CENTRAL CIRCULATION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Ellen M. FitzSimons 
CHATHAM Square. 83 East Broadway. Miss Marion E. Lang 
CoLuxBiA. Room 101, Butler Library, Columbia University. Mrs. Alice Alexander 
Соілмвоз. 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs. Lilian Wilson 
CounTEE Сотим. 104 West 136th Street. Mrs. Dorothy Homer 
DonneELL Recionan., 20 West 58rd Street. Miss Katherine O’Brien 
Ernans. 228 East 28rd Street. Mrs. Beulah T. Sheetz 
FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET. 127 East 58th Street. Raymond Harris 
Forr Wasuincron. 585 West 179th Street. Miss Winifred Gambrill 
Geronce Bruce. 518 West 125th Street. Howard Rickert 
HaMurLroN Fiso PAnx. 388 East Houston Street. Miss Gertrude Finkel 

* HAwgLTON GRANGE. 508 West 145th Street. 
Hanem Lrsnany. 9 West 124th Street. Miss Eliza Marquess 

* Hupson Parr. 10 Seventh Avenue South. Mrs. Alice Vielehr 
Inwoop. 4790 Broadway. Miss Edith Rees 
Jackson Square. 251 West 18th Street. Miss Ruth Shinnamon 
Macoms’s Вирсе. 2560 Seventh Avenue. Miss Ann Judge 
MunurENBEnG. 200 West 23rd Street. 
Music Lrsmany. 121 East 58th Street. Mrs. Catharine К. Miller 
NATHAN Straus. 20 West 58rd Street. Miss Elizabeth A. Boyle, acting 
М№мету-зіхтн STREET. 112 East 96th Street. Miss Irene Patjens 
115тн Streer. 203 West 115th Street. Gerald Gold, acting 
1257Tu STREET. 224 East 125th Street. Miss Barbara Reevers 
Orrenporrer. 185 Second Avenue. Miss Charlotte J. Hubach 
Rrvensmpz. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Myrtle Reynolds 


* Closed temporarily. 


Front Matter 


Unburied Treasure 


We are seldom able (or willing) to re- 
sist an old magazine, whether it lies un- 
bound and dusty in attic or bookstall or 
bound in stiff uniform on library shelves. 
What is true of any collection of books, 
that the dead and the living lie side by 
side in it, is true within small compass 
of the miscellaneous contents of any 
magazine, old or new. To discover liv- 
ing literature in an almost forgotten 
Miscellany, Review, or Monthly Mirror 
is to discover anew the ever-refreshing 
evidence that art is permanent and the 
supply of good reading inexhaustible. 
. The more famous magazines have 
often been surveyed by scholars and 
story-collectors; there are several vol- 
umes of Stories from “Blackwood” and 
Tales from “Blackwood,” for example; 
but unnoticed treasures still remain. 
Richard H. Byrns article in this issue, 
from Alaska, tracks down an unkown 
but still living relic of De Quincey’s 
prose, with clues found in the Black- 
wood MSS in Scotland. Reading it has 
sent us back to the bound volumes of 
Maga for a merry hour among debris — 
and treasures. “The Sport of Fortune. 
A Fragment” has the true De Quincey 
flavor, added to that of its Schiller origi- 
nal. We find it especially enjoyable read 
where it lies in Volume 8, of Black- 
woods Edinburgh Magazine, squeezed 
between a Byronic anti-Wordsworthian 
parody signed with an acute angle and 
a Sapphic parody of Southey signed with 
an equilateral triangle symbol of Panti- 
socracy Satirized. 


Compositor s Sake 


Hastily directed to the business in hand, 
whether a mailing address or a demand 
for an advance to pay for “a beautiful 
riding-mare,” Stephen Cranes letters 


were not written with publication in 
mind (though now they are to receive 
it, in full parade, in Stephen Crane: 
Letters, which our 
contributor Robert 
Wooster  Stallman, 
professor of English 
at University of Con- 
necticut, is prepar- 
ing for New York 
University Press). But Crane was so 
habitually considerate of the composi- 
tor(and of his own prose) that he wrote 
his letters, even the merest pencil note, 
in a perfectly legible hand (an example 
of which we give in facsimile on a fol- 
lowing page). 





Shifts and Changes 


In April in two half days the Lib 
moved 21 filing cases of microfilm id 
of nearly 130,000 issues of newspapers 
from the 5th Avenue building to the 
25th Street Annex. (A duplicate film of 
one newspaper, the New York Times 
from 1851 to date, was kept in the Cen- 
tral Building; to which has now been 
added a duplicate run of the Herald 
Tribune from 1924.) (Total of filmed 
and bound newspapers now in the An- 
nex: more than 1 million issues of more 
than 4,000 newspapers. ) 

Another “Operation Shift” has just 
been accomplished during the last week 
of June and the first week of July, again 
with scarcely a ripple of disturbance 
to the users of the Library — a transfer 
of the Reference Department's 8 million 
catalog cards in Room 315 from a bulg- 


` ing 6,400 file trays to 9,052 trays, ex- 


pected to accomodate annual expansion 
(at 150,000 cards a year) for the next 
decade. The 8 million cards measured 
75,000 inches, wiich meant that just 
over 8 inches could be given to each 
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tray, leaving a depth of 7 inches for 
future cards. 

The only previous shift, made in 1939, 
took one person 14% years, not counting 
preparatory work. This time team work 
(10 people each shifting 100 trays in 4 
hours) reduced the job to 10 days. 
Preparations included measuring and 
dividing the cards, checking the logio 
of the new divisions, and writing and 
printing appropriate labels. 


THESE “prestidigious” feats accom- 
plished by experienced Library brains 
and hands are no model for the editorial 
change-over which began with June 
issues of the Library's Staff News and 
takes another step with this issue of the 
Bulletin. Festinate lente, make haste 
slowly, seems a wise motto for new 
brooms, and we (your new editor and 
editorial assistant) have every inten- 
tion of being guided by it. 

The motto implies, nevertheless, that 
there is some haste to be made — in this 
instance an urgent demand communi- 
cated to us from Library staff and Bulle- 
tin subscribers and the outgoing editor, 
who has eased the transition most help- 
fully, that this publication become, for 
one thing, more vocal about small as 
well as large matters of interest about 
the Library, to the Library, and to li- 
brarians, scholars, and lovers of books 
(overlapping categories) in general. 

This introductory section of "front 
matter" (implying notices of contents, 
prefatory comments, acknowledge- 
ments, and various things to be said 
quickly) is our tentative effort to be 
thus vocal. The variation in format will 
at least call attention to it as an effort: 
we are earnest to know what you think 
of the idea, what suggestions you may 
have — you who read and who will, we 
hope, contribute not only criticism but 
news, brief notes, long notes, articles, 
or the raw material from which notes 
may be constructed. 
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Style Sheet 


Other changes, mainly apparent to the 
curious in styles of punctuation and doc- 
umentation, signify the adoption of a 
somewhat new “style sheet” for Bulletin 
articles and separates. Our inspiration 
here is The MLA Style Sheet published 
by the Modern Language Association 
in 1951 and representing a code of jour- 
nal style arrived at by agreement amon: 
111 university and library presses an 
journals (including BPLQ, HLB, HLQ, 
NLB). Our new code adds BNYPL to 
the majority, with some few exceptions 
which will be noted in a mimeographed 
SS available on request. Main effect of 
the change is to incorporate frequent 
documen references into the text 
and to simplify footnotes (see De Quin- 
cey article in this issue). 


Important Publishing 


For children of third grade through 
highschool who write poetry to explore 
the life around and within them, Tre- 
mont Branch Library affords an annual 
vehicle. “A poem is a way” is a mimeo- 
graphed selection of 27 poems, with an 
editorial apology for lack of space 
to include all that were submitted. The 
young poets range from grim comment 
on war and power, to celebration of a 
lithe Kitten who's "like the poet's Tiger, 
burning Bright" to alphabet fantasies 
(“But when the 'B's began to sting/I 
gave the book a hurried fling") and sib- 
ling triumphs: 

Upstairs, downstairs running 

Round the house. 

Scaring little brother 

With a little stuffed mouse. 


TV cum Libris 


“An excellent program for whole family 
viewing." "The travelogues, vocational, 
sport and other films are historically 
and geographically true to facts, and 


FRONT MATTER 


interesting” (our italics). Thus the Fed- 
erated Home and School Association 
of Ridgewood, N. J. explains its giving 
a top rating to the Library’s Sunday 
morning TV program, now called “The 
Library Lions.” Documentary films such 
as Bonnie Scotland and Saugus Iron- 
works Reconstruction are linked to il- 
lustrated discussions of suggested read- 
ing in this sustaining program which is 
Du by NBC from scripts prepared 

y our Public Relations staff. Directed 
to children and young adults, but "Suit- 
able for all ages," to quote FHSA again, 
it is telecast Sunday mornings from 9 to 
10.30 a. m. over WRCA-TV Channel 4. 


IN the Library’s annual summer pro- 
gram of outdoor storytelling fifty master 
raconteurs, like fifty Pied Pipers, step 
from their branch libraries to the city's 
parks and playgrounds to lure boys and 
girls from swings and wading pools to 
the magic world of makebelieve. Tall 
tales and sober tales — and picture 
books for the youngest. For times and 
places inquire of the children's librar- 
ians or the Office of Children's Services. 


Current Publications 


Just off our press is the annual list of the 
Librarys Publications in Print, circu- 
lated separately and as a part of the 
Publishers Trade List Annual. Newly 
added is an important list of 70 titles 
of microfilm copies of European and 
American and Asian periodicals in the 
category HEBRAICA AND JUDAICA, from 
Das Abend Blatt to ha-Zofeh. 
Restored to the In Print list, author 
and recent inquirers for the volume will 
be glad to know (a missing stock of 
copies having been rediscovered), is 
Frederick W. Sternfeld’s scholarly and 
ground-breaking Goethe and Music: 
A List of Parodies and Goethe’s Rela- 
tionship to Music: a List of References 
(1954. $3)..... Drames à Clef: A List 
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of Plays with Characters Based on Real 
People, by Earle F. Walbridge, which 
concluded in the June Bulletin, is now 
printing as a separate pamphlet ($1.00). 
.... Users of the Library’s bimonthly 
critical and descriptive list of New 
Technical Books will find its thumbnail 
reviews moved up, for legibility, from 
6 point to 8 point Caledonia, now that 
the paper shortage is eased that necessi- 
tated the original reduction. . . . 





The New York Public Library in Fic- 
tion, Poetry and. Children's Literature, 
a compilation made up of the lists which 
appeared in the November 1955 Bulle- 
tin, is now available in a separate pam- 
phlet to which many additions have 
been made (504). 


Use and Additions June 1956 


Visitors entering the Central Building, 
227,692; readers in the Reference De- 
partment, 73,387; volumes consulted, 
181,431. 

Volumes issued by the Circulation 
Department for home use, 913,016.* 


Received through purchase and gift 

Cire. Dept. Ref. Dept. Purchase 

Grit Gift and Gift 

Volumes 1,319 1,760 87,695 
Pamphlets 21 5,176 6,514 
Maps mue 1290 127 
Prints sas ==: 6 
Misc. 184 ee ER 


* See details below, p. 360—361. 





R. E. RIVERS, Proprietor. 


Se @ LA Vi 20 7j one 
Dear My МА. 


oF Crane to Ripley Hitchcock, from the cdd e Berg Collection. 
ote at top, "Ms. sent by express Feb. 25," is not in Crane's hand. 
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Stephen Crane’s Letters to Ripley Hitchcock 


By R. W. STALLMAN 
University of Connecticut 


RANES LETTERS to Ripley Hitchcock, editor of Appleton and 
Company, preserved in the Berg Collection at The New York Public 
Library, are of interest as a record of an author’s dealings with an American 
publisher, and they are of importance for the scholar wishing to set straight 
the record of Crane’s life during the period of his writing or seeing through 
the press four of his early works. The letters are interesting and important 
because they record what the author says about his works, how he worried 
them into print, and what he worried about.! 

The publisher of almost all of his major works was Heinemann, not 

Appleton. There must have been a good deal of correspondence between 
Crane and Heinemann, probably just as interesting and important as the 
correspondence with Hitchcock; but as the Heinemann house in London 
was twice gutted by fires, nothing of the Crane-Heinemann correspondence 
remains. For the record of Crane's dealings with his publishers, then, what 
remain are the letters to Ripley Hitchcock. Other than these we have only his 
letters to James Pinker and Paul Revere Reynolds, his literary agents. 
1 Of the 22 letters and 1 telegram comprising the Crane-Hitchcock letters in the Berg Collec- 
tion, only one (letter 8 below) has received previous publication in full—in my Stephen 
Crane: An Omnibus, New York, 1952; London, 1954. Portions of some of these letters were 
first published in John Berryman’s Stephen Crane, 1950. The entire set (of which three letters 
are incomplete and one mutilated) is now reproduced for the first time. 

In preparation is a collection of letters by Stephen and Cora Crane, together with letters 


about the Cranes, which I am editing in collaboration with Lillian Gilkes: Stephen Crane: 
Letters, New York University Press, 1957. 


2 Copies of the Crane-Pinker letters are preserved in the Crane Collection at Syracuse University 
B Crane-Reynolds letters were published in Frederick Lewis 's Paul Revere 
1944, and reprinted in my Crane Omnibus. 
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Beginning when The Red Badge of Courage had as yet appeared only 
in shortened newspaper form, the Crane-Hitchcock letters cover, first, 
Crane’s trip to the West for the newspaper syndicate and then his political 
excursion to Washington for McClure. Along the way they show us Crane 
proofreading The Red Badge, taking flight from New York City to the 
woods at Hartwood, New York, where his brother Edmund lived, revising 
Maggie, getting The Little Regiment through the press, and finishing off 
The Third Violet. 

Though Ripley Hitchcock may not have known it, Crane disliked him. 
That may be why his English publisher issued twice as many of Crane’s 
books as Appleton — nine to be exact. Appleton published four Crane 
works, The Red Badge of Courage, Maggie, The Little Regiment, and The 
Third Violet, while Heinemann published not only these four but also five 
others, The Black Riders, The Open Boat, Pictures of War, Active Service, 
and posthumously Bowery Tales. 

In the letters, especially the long one of March 26, 1896 (no. 18 below), 
we can see Crane moving tentatively away from Appleton, letting his 
“avarice” be appealed to and “perhaps” violating “certain business courte- 
sies.” He lets George’s Mother go to Edward Arnold — because the American 
manager of Edward Arnold is “an old school mate” and conducts an effec- 
tive “campaign.” Arnold is “about to get” The Little Regiment, when 
Hitchcock steps in, evidently with a better offer. He alludes to overtures 
from “nearly every representative American house,” and although he dis- 
claims any intention “of playing one house against another,” at the same 
time he bargains for Appleton’s allowing him “all the benefits I deserved. 
... If I make ill terms now there may come a period of reflection and so I 
expect you to deal with me precisely as if I was going to write a GREAT book 
ten years from now and might wreak a terrible vengeance upon you by 
giving it to the other fellow. And so we understand each other.” That must 
have rubbed Hitchcock like sandpaper. 

Sandpaper was part of Crane’s make-up — nobody was going to get the 
better of Stevie. In his early business dealings he used his sandpaper on 
Hitchcock, in his last ones he used it on Pinker — with the difference that 
at first it was a kind that doesn’t scratch too much while later it was a 
more coarse-grained variety. What Hitchcock got was the gloss of earnest 
innocence; what Pinker got was rough and earnest desperation. In the 
business of selling his stuff Crane was as shrewd a dealer as Hitchcock; 
from the soft-hearted Pinker he wrung the utmost in generous advances. 
He had a hardheaded bargaining drive uncommon among artists. 
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Putting The Red Badge of Courage into book form wasn’t much of a risk 
for Hitchcock as it had already passed muster with newspaper readers. 
Maggie had likewise already seen print when Hitchcock read and accepted 
it. Edward Arnold's publishing of Crane's Georges Mother (June 1896) 
constituted more of a gamble than Appleton's publishing of Crane's Little 
Regiment five months later. As for Hitchcock's knowing that Crane had 
already written a “GREAT book," The Red Badge, Hitchcock had as much or 
more literary insight than his competitors in the field, but after Crane's 
writing The Third Violet (see Crane's defense of it in letter 10) he was 
not sanguine about Crane's writing another. He lost out on The Open Boat 
a year later, Doubleday and McClure publishing it here and Heinemann 
issuing it in England at the same time (April 1898). 

The Crane-Hitchcock correspondence begins with a short note about 
The Red Badge of Courage. Crane had sold an abridged version, cut down 
from 55,000 to 18,000 words, to the Bacheller-Johnson newspaper syndicate 
and it had appeared in the Philadelphia Press December 3-8, 1894, and the 
New York Press, December 9, and in other papers not yet identified? 
Crane sent the clippings to Hitchcock (letter 1) who apparently agreed 
verbally to publish the full book on the strength of what he then read.* 
Before going to St. Louis Crane probably left with Hitchcock the manu- 
script of the complete draft. Crane was uneasy until he received an offer 
in writing (see letter 3). The first six letters all concern The Red Badge. 
They give little information about the journalistic trip he was taking for 
the Bacheller-Johnson syndicate, beginning January 28, except the names 
of cities and hotels stopped at. 

The second group of letters (7-10) written from Hartwood the following 
winter, concern The Third Violet, which Hitchcock .accepted apparently 


8 For an excellent summary of the newspaper version see W. L. Werner, "Stephen Crane and 
The Red Badge of Courage," New York Times Book Review, Sept. 30, 1945, p. 4. And see 
Berryman, Crane, 94 ff. In my Crane Omnibus, 201-217, I discuss the newspaper version 
and the variant manuscripts and publish, for the first time in America, the long version 
manuscript and portions of the short version manuscript. ( The long version manuscript received 
first publication in England in the Folio Society edition of The Red Badge of Courage, edited 
by John T. Winterich, 1951.) 

* According to Hitchcock, in his Introduction to The Red Badge of Courage (1900), Crane first 
came to Hitchcock in December with two stories “as examples of the work which he was then 
doing for the newspapers. The impression made by the stories was so strong that Mr. Crane 
was asked if he had a story long enough for publication in book form. He replied hesitantly 
that he had written one rather long story, which was appearing in a Philadelphia newspaper, 
and ‘some of the boys in the office seemed to like it” He was asked to send the story at once, 
and presently there appeared a package of newspaper cuttings containing The Red Badge of 
Courage, which was promptly accepted for publication." 
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with some reluctance. Most of the remaining letters chart the course of the 
more enthusiastically received Maggie (see letter 11) from first rewriting to 
the author's telegram (no. 28) demanding “payment . . . very important.” 

Thomas Beer in his Stephen Crane (1928) says that Hitchcock bought 
The Red Badge for Appleton in December 1894, but the fact is that no 
commitment was made until February 1895 — see letter 3. Crane’s trip to 
Mexico delayed correction of the proofs; hence the book did not see print 
until October 3, 1895.5 


5 See Thomas Beer’s “Stephen Crane” in Hanna, Crane, and The Mauve Decade (1941) 802. 
The Crane-Hitchcock letters correct also my error, that Hitchcock bought The Red Badge in 
December, as I gave it in the Omnibus, 217, 645. 
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THE LETTERS 


1 


143 East 23d City 
18 Dec 94 
Dear Mr Hitchcock: 


This is the war story in it’s syndicate form — that is to say, much smaller and 
to my mind much worse than its original form. 


Sincerely 


Stephen Crane 


2 
Cooke's European Hotel 


1803 to 1811 Market Street 
St. Louis, Mo., [January 30, 1895] 
Dear Mr Hitchcock: 


I left New York so suddenly that I was unable to communicate with you. My 
address for the next three weeks will be in care of Mr Will Owen Jones, Editor 
State Journal, Lincoln, Neb. Afterward, I go to New Orleans and letters will 
reach me there if sent in care of Mr Marrion Baker of the Times-Democrat. Any 
news of the war story will be grateful to me. If you had not read the story, I 
would wish you to hear the Philadelphia Press staff speak of it. When I was there 
some days ago, I was amazed to hear the way in which they talked of it.! 

I will be glad to hear from you at any time. 


Yours sincerely 


Stephen Crane 


lCrane's visit with the staff of the Philadelphia Press is reported by Reginald Kauffman in 
Modern Culture, Oct. 1895, 143-145. “Who is this man Crane, anywa asked one of the 
newsmen of the editor, Mr. Duffy. “Well, if he keeps this up, well all know him in a few 
years.” On Dec. 4, 1894, the day after the first installment of The Red Badge in the Press, 
there was an editorial: “Stephen Crane is a new name, but everybody will be talking about 
him if he goes on as he has begun.” Also in the same issue was an article signed “Holland.” 
An editor of Scribner's in the 1870's, Holland had seen the MS of The Red Badge some months 
before and had recognized at once Crane’s great power of imagination and the poetic 
“which would be sure to take him out of the list of the perfunctory realists.” Аа sl end 
in his Dec. 4 article (“The Work of Stephen Crane") Holland predicted that if Mr. Crane 
“js true to his best im follows his intuitions and pays no heed to those who write this or 
that about American fiction, he СЕЕ likely to gain recognition before very long as the most 
powerful of American tellers of tales.” 

Holland’s article pleased Crane so very much that he made a handwritten of it. The 
Red Badge MSS are in the Stephen Crane Collection of Clifton Waller Barrett, aan photocopies 
of the MSS — the gift of Mr. Barrett — are in my possession and at the Berg Collection of 
The New York Public Library. 
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3 
The Lincoln 


Lincoln, Neb. 
[February 12(P) 1895] 
Dear Mr Hitchcock: 


I've Just received your letter. I would be glad to have Appleton and Co pub- 
lish the story on those terms. I am going from here to New Orleans. The Mss 
could be corrected by me there in short order. I shall have to reflect upon the 
title. I shall not be back to New York for two months. 


Yours sincerely 


Stephen Crane 


4 


Hotel Royal 


New Orleans, Feb. 20 1895 
Dear Mr Hitchcock: 


If the manuscript is sent here in care of Mr Baker of the Times-Democrat I 
shall be able to arrange it before I depart for Mexico. I will not leave here for 
ten days. 

I ое it is а most inconvenient arrangement but as І am extremely anxious to 
have you bring out the book, I am hoping that the obstacles of the situation will 
not too much vex you. 

Yours sincerely 


Stephen Crane 
% Mr Marrion Baker ` P.S. I shall only be in 
Times-Democrat Mexico one week 


New Orleans. 


2 The MS Crane left with Hitchcock before going West is the long version, designated as LV 
in my account of the original MSS of The Red Badge in my Omnibus, 201-224. It must have 
been written in 1894, prior to its shortened form in the Philadelphia Press. 

In Lincoln, Nebraska, on Feb. 18 Crane tried to stop a fight in a bar — “But thus I offended 
a local custom. These men fought each other every night. Their friends expected it and I was 
a darned nuisance with my Eastern scruples and all that. So first everybody cursed me fully 
and then they shook me off to a judge who told me that I was an аргаў and let me ро; 
it was very saddening. Whenever I try to do right, it don't." Stevie here echoes Huck Finn. 
He had been persuaded by Elbert Hubbard to read Huckleberry Finn before going West. 
Beer reports that Crane “changed trains once at a dreary junction town where was a hotel of a 
drea blue that fascinated him.” It reappears in “The Blue Hotel,” and also the bar-room 
fight that Crane experienced. : 

Beer says that Crane's course on his western trip is hard to follow as most of his letters 
have been lost. Lost also are the Crane letters from the West that Beer had at hand when 
writing his biography, such as the one quoted above; at any rate, I’ve not been able to locate 
them, and Beer's sister informed me that her brother did not keep his papers and notesl 
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5 
The Tremont 


Galveston, Texas, March 8 1895 
Dear Mr Hitchcock: 

I sent the Ms from New Orleans.8 I made a great number of small corrections. 
As to the name I am unable to see what to do with it unless the word “Red” is 
cut out perhaps. That would shorten it. I am about to depart into Mexico for 
three weeks or a month. My address will be Hotel Iturbide, City of Mexico. 


Very truly yours 
Stephen Crane. 


Parker’s Glen 
Pike Co, Penn 
August 26 [1895] 
Dear Mr Hitchcock: 
The title page proof is all right. 
Will you write an ad. for the Philistine & send it to me here? 


[Piece cut away.] 


thought of using it for my “Red Badge”—. What do you think? 


Very truly yours 
Stephen Crane 


Hartwood, N. Y. 
Oct 29 [1895] 


Dear Mr. Hitchcock: 


The story is working out fine.* I have made seven chapters in the rough and 
they have given me the proper enormous interest in the theme. I have adopted 
such a “quick” style for the story that I don’t believe it can work out much beyond 
twenty-five thousand words — perhaps thirty — possibly thirty-five. Can you en- 


8 Hitchcock sent the Red Badge MS by express Feb. 25, and Crane returned it revised, from 
Galveston, in early March. “I made a great number of small corrections,” writes Crane; but in 
addition to small corrections some 2000 words were expunged. 


4 The story Crane was writing now was The Third Violet. 
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dure that length? — I mean, should you like the story otherwise, can you use a 
story that length? 

Mr. Howells almost always speaks of my work in Harper’s Weekly and, if you 
cared to, a book might be sent to him. 

I have lost a certain document relating to the making over of ownership of 
copyright. If you will send me another copy, I will sign it at once. 


Yours sincerely 
Stephen Crane 


Hartwood, N. Y. 


Dear Mr Hitchcock: Dec 27, 95 


I forward you today my new story: “The Third Violet,” in the original manu- 
script for the typewriting was so bad I am obliged to consider the original better.5 
Moreover as I am considering a start very shortly to some quarter of the world 
where mail is uncertain, I am in haste for your opinion. I was not in the least 
offended at the “puppet” thing. Thought it was all right. 


Yours sincerely 
Stephen Crane 


Please acknowledge receipt. Hartwood 
Dear Mr Hitchcock: Friday [December 27, 1895] 


Enclosed is “The Third Violet” in ms. There is only one. Typewriting is too 
new an art for the woods. If you think it well, have the thing type-writen — 
charged to my % — and send me the type written one to save the story 


5. C. 


10 


Hartwood, N. Y. 

Dear Mr Hitchcock: jaunes TERRI 
I fear that when I meet you again I shall feel abashed. As a matter of truth, 
New York has so completely muddled me on this last visit that I shant venture 


5 Crane had completed one-third of The Third Violet by Nov. 8, then tentatively entitled “The 
Eternal Patience.” He wrote his friend Willis Hawkins in early November: “The novel is one 
third completed. I am not sure that it is any good. It is easy work. I can finish a chapter each 
day. I want you to see it before it goes to Appletons.” Omnibus, 630. Hitchcock begged Crane 
to think over the novel before it saw print, Hitchcock being dubious about it. Crane admitted 
that many scenes were too compressed, “but the story had appeared as a serial and it was 
‘dishonest’ to change the thing now that it had been offered to readers.” Beer, 377. Cf. Berry- 
man, 142, 
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again very soon. I had grown used to being called a damned ass but this sudden 
new admiration of my friends has made a gibbering idiot of me. I shall stick 
to my hills.® 

I think it is as well to go ahead with The Third Violet. People may just as well 
discover now that the high dramatic key of The Red Badge cannot be sustained. 
You know what I mean. I dont think The Red Badge to be any great shakes but 
then the very theme of it gives it an intensity that a writer cant reach every day. 
The Third Violet is a quiet little story but then it is serious work and I should 
say let it go. If my health and my balance remains to me, I think I will be capable 
of doing work that will dwarf both books. 


Yours sincerely 


Stephen Crane 


11 


Hartwood, N. Y. 
February 24 [1898] 
Dear Mr Hitchcock: 


I am very glad to hear you speak as you do concerning Maggie." I will set to 
work this month rewriting it. I have no more pictures until they come from New 
York where I sat the last time I was down. They should reach me soon. I was 
very much delighted with Frederick’s letter in the Times. I see also that they are 
beginning to charge me with having played base ball. I am rather more proud 
of my base ball ability than of some other things. I ami coming down to New York 
this month and will come to see you first thing. 


Yours sincerely 


Stephen Crane. 


6 Fame had come to Crane this month, and on Sunday in the New York Times Supplement, 
Harold Frederic discussed The Red Badge in great detail and reported to American readers the 
sensation this war novel had caused in p The next day, Jan. 27, Crane wrote William 
Dean Howells: “I had just become well habituated to abuse when this bit of flurry about the 
red badge came upon me. I am slightly rattled and think it best to cling to Hartwood where if 
I choose to shout triumphant shouts none can hear me." This same day he wrote also Willis 
Hawkins, his friend, asking him whether he'd seen the Sunday Times and apologizing for 
retreating from the city to the woods: “I couldn't breathe in that accursed tumult.” In a post- 
script he noted: “I am expressing you the original ms of The Red Badge. Thought maybe 
you'd like it.” What Crane sent him was the final handwritten MS containing a portion of an 
earlier draft written on the back sides of the loose sheets. Hawkins later had the loose sheets 
bound into a notebook in order to preserve the MS. See Omnibus, 201 ff. and 644-645. 

Crane's Jan. 27 letter to Hitchcock was published for the first time in Omnibus, 645-646. 
None of the Crane-Hitchcock letters appears in Beer's Stephen Crane. 


т Maggie: A Girl of the Streets, published at the author's expense, pps in mustard-yellow 
paper covers in 1893. It was reissued in hard covers by Appleton and by Heinemann in 1896. 
As we see in letter 12, Crane had no more copies of Maggie at hand, no extra one to send 
Hitchcock, because he had burned stacks of 1893 edition. Copies of the 1893 Maggie 
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12 


[Hartwood, N. Y. 
February 4-5(?) 1896] 
Dear Mr. Hitchcock: 


I am working at Maggie. She will be down to you in a few days. I have dis- 
pensed with a goodly number of damns. I have no more copies of the book or 
I would have sent you one. 

I want to approach Appleton & Co on a delicate matter. I dont care much 
about money up here save when I have special need of it and just at this time 
there is a beautiful riding-mare for sale for a hundred dollars. The price will go 
up each week, almost, until spring and I am crazy to get her now. I dont want 
to strain your traditions but if I am worth $100. in your office, I would rather 
have it now 8 


[Incomplete] 


13 


Hartwood, N. Y. 
February "th [1896]. 
Dear Mr Hitchcock: 


I enclose you a letter from Syracuse written in the usual nervy vein of college 
editors. I am not trembling with anxiety to have them print my picture and I am 
sure it makes me apprehensive at a prospect of their reviewing The R. B. I have 
written them that I have requested you to send them a cut and a book but I 
dont request it 9 

[Incomplete] 


14 


Hartwood 
Monday [February 10, 1896] 
Dear Mr Hitchcock: 


I am delighted with your prompt sympathy in regard to the saddle horse. It is 
a luxury to feel that some my pleasures are due to my little pen. I will send 


8 During Dec. 1895 when Crane visited Elbert Hubbard, he fell in love with a little brown 
horse, Peanuts, and (according to letters of the Crane family, which I have at hand) he 

urchased him with money earned from the sale of a short story. On the other hand, here 
E is writing Hitchcock in February and asking for an advance of $100 for the purchase of 
a horse! (Omnibus, 647.) 


9 The book was not reviewed, and no photograph of Crane appeared during 1898 in The 
University Herald, A fraternity brother of Crane, John W. Sadler, published in its Jan. 1895 
issue a notice about the forthcoming book: “ “ТЬе Red Badge of Courage’ is the title of a new 
novel by Stephen Crane, ex-'04. The story has attracted considerable attention, and Mr. Crane 
is looked upon as one of the most promising young writers before the public by such an able 
critic as William D. Howells.” (For this information I am indebted to Mr. Lester G. Wells 


of Syracuse University Library.) 
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you Maggie by detail. I have carefully plugged at the words which hurt. Seems 
to me the book wears quite a new aspect from very slight omissions.1? Did you 
know that the book is very short? Only about 20000 words? 


Yours sincerely 


Stephen Crane. 


15 


Hartwood 


Feb 15 [1896]. 
Dear Mr Hitchcock: 


I send you under two covers six edited chapters of Maggie to see if they suit.1l 
The remainder will shortly follow 


Sincerely 
S.C. 


16 


The Cosmos Club 
Washington, D. C. 


[March 15(?) 1896] 
Dear Mr Hitchcock: 


Of course eccentric people are admirably picturesque at a distance but I sup- 
pose after your recent close-range experiences with me, you have the usual sense 
of annoyance. After all, I cannot help vanishing and disappearing and dissolving. 


10 It was this Crane statement that spurred me to investigate the 1893 Maggie and to collate 
it with the 1896 edition. What caught my special curiosity in reading the Crane-Hitchcock 
correspondence several years ago was the word “omissions.” What remained to be investigated 
was whether they were in fact so slight. Much later on, while preparing pageproofs ot the 
Crane Omnibus, I collated the two texts — with disappointing results, in terms of “discoveries,” 
until I reached Chapter хуп. What I discovered here was a portrait of “a huge fat man in 
torn and greasy св. a character who appears only in the 1898 Maggie and who рго- 
vides thus an addition to the nine persons encountered by Maggie on her predestined journey 
to the river. 

See my article, “Stephen Crane’s Revisions of M : À Girl of the Streets,” American 
Literature, xxvi (1955), 528—538. On the genesis and the designed intention of Maggie see 
Omnibus, 3-20. An analysis of the novel, not however an ustive one, is in my essay 
"Stephen Crane’s Primrose Path,” New Republic, схххш (Sept. 19, 1955), 17-18. 


11In a letter to the Editor of The Critic, February 15, 1896, Crane wrote: “This winter I 
wrote a novel: "The Third Violet, which is to be published by the Appletons. Beforehand, 
however, they are to bring out in connection with William Heinemann a new edition of Maggie. 
I am now finishing a novelette for S. S. McClure called The Little Regiment which represents 
my work at its best I think and is positively my last thing dealing with battle." Omnibus, 
646-647. 
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It is my foremost trait. But I hope you will forgive me and treat me as if you 
still could think me a pretty decent sort of chap. 

I am almost settled in Washington but for some time yet I hope to see the 
city in the manner of a stranger.!2 My address will be the Cosmos Club. You must 
send me the edited Maggie. I am going to settle down to New York work in lazy 
Washington, I have had enough tea. 


Yours sincerely 
Stephen Crane 


17 


The Cosmos Club 

Washington, D. C. 

Mch [1896] 
Dear Mr Hitchcock: 


I will begin to drive Maggie forward. Is The Red Badge going yet? Greeley 
by the way told me yesterday that it had been filed in the "archives" of the war 
department. 

Your man Marcus Benjamin has been awfully good to me here, putting him- 
self out generously. 

I am all very well and am gradually learning things. I have been already in a 
number of the senatorial interiors. But I want to know all the congressmen in 
the shop. I want to know Quay of Pennsylvania. I want to know those long- 
whiskered devils from the west. So whenever you see a chance to send me 
headlong at one of them, do so. 

Do you think The Atlantic Monthly would like The Third Violet? I enclose 
a note from them. 


Yours sincerely 
Stephen Crane 


18 


'The Cosmos Club 

Washington, D. C. 

March 26 [1896] 
Dear Mr Hitchcock: 


I have not told you that I am beset — quite — with publishers of various de- 
who wish — or seem to wish — to get my books and who make me various 
offers. Some of them are little firms but I think nearly every representative Amer- 
ican house has made overtures of some kind to me as well as five or six London 
firms. I have not thought it worth while to talk much about it and in fact this 


14 “I have been to Washington about a book on political society for Mr. McClure but I came 
straight back," wrote Crane from Hartwood in April to his friend Wallis McHarg. Omnibus, 650. 
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letter contains the first mention of it, I believe. I have not considered at all the 
plan of playing one house against another but have held that the house of Apple- 
ton would allow me all the benefits I deserved. Without vanity I may say that I 
dont care a snap for money until I put my hand in my pocket and find none there. 
If I make ill terms now there may come a period of reflection and so I expect 
you to deal with me precisely as if I was going to write a GREAT book ten years 
from now and might wreak a terrible venegance upon you by giving it to the 
other fellow. And so we understand each other. 

As for Edward Arnold, his American manager is an old school-mate and ten- 
year’s friend of mine and he conducted such a campaign against me as is seldom 
seen. He appealed to my avarice and failing appealed to my humanity. Once I 
thought he was about to get “The Little Regiment,” when you stepped in and 
saved it. Finally I thought of a satirical sketch of mine — an old thing, strong 
in satire but rather easy writing — called Dan Emmonds and I gave it to him.!3 

You know of course that my mind is just and most open but perhaps in this 
case I violated certain business courtesies. But, before God, when these people get 
their fingers in my hair, it is a wonder that I escape with all my clothes. My only 
chance is to keep away from them. 

I sent you three pictures yesterday. 

It would oblige me very much if you would have a check for my initiation fee 
sent to the secretary of the Author's Club. 


Yours sincerely 


Stephen Crane 


19 


'The Cosmos Club 

Washington D.C. 

March 30 [1896] 
Dear Mr Hitchcock: 


You may see me back in New York for good by the end of this week. These 
men pose so hard that it would take a double-barreled shotgun to disclose their 
inward feelings and I despair of knowing them. 


Yours sincerely 


Stephen Crane. 


18 Harry 'Thompson was the old friend. What he succeeded in obtaining from Crane was not 
"Dan Emmonds" but George's Mother, which Arnold published in America in May and in 
England in June. Appleton brought out The Little Regiment in October, after the title piece, 
& short story, appeared in McClure's Magazine for June. Berryman (Crane, 184) takes "Dan 
Emmonds” for a variant title to George's Mother. But there is no kinship; “Dan Emmonds” is 
a MS that never saw print; it was still "Dan Emmonds” in 1900 when Cora tried to pawn it 
off on Pinker. 
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20 
165 W 23d 


Dear Mr Hitchcock: Thursday [April 2, 1896] 


I am engaged on the preface. Dont let anyone put chapter headings on the 
book. The proofs make me ill. Let somebody go over them — if you think best — 
and watch for bad grammatical form & bad spelling. I am too jaded with Maggie 
to be able to see it. 

Yours 


Crane 


Port Jervis, N. Y. 


Dear Mr Hitchcock: May 29 [1896] 


I have again taken to the woods and I shall try to remain here for I am certainly 
unable to withstand the fury of New York. Are you bringing out Maggie soon? 
I am planting some financial seed up here and I would 


[Incomplete] 


22 
Hartwood 

Dear Mr Hitchcock: Saturday [May 29(?) 1896] 

Through the fault of the U. S. P.O. Dept. — no less — рев did not reach me 
until today. I return them herewith. I have asked Arnold's to come up here and 
I will reiterate to you. — Stephen Crane 

[Letter Cut] 
The copy was not complete. Used June McClure’s, 


23 


The Western Union Telegraph Company 
Feby 24 1897 
Dated St James Hotel Jacksonville Fla 24 
To Riply Hitchcock 
Care Appleton & Co 
No 72 Fifth Ave 
New York 


Wire here Heinemans payment little regiment or maggies very important 
Stephen Crane 


14 The proposal of a preface to Maggie never materialized — at least not in print. 


De Quincey’s First Article in Blackwood’s Magazine 


By Ricuarp Н. Byrns 
University of Alaska 


HE DATE for Thomas De Quincey’s first publication in Blackwood's 

Magazine is usually given as 1826,! after his return from London, where 
he had achieved recognition as “The English Opium Eater.” De Quincey’s 
biographers * have not identified any specific article that was contributed 
by him during his earlier visits to Edinburgh. Yet it is probable that De 
Quincey's first article in Blackwood's Magazine is a translation of a tale by 
Schiller, which appeared in the number for January 1821. 

De Quincey’s close literary associations with Edinburgh date back to 
1815 when through the efforts of John Wilson (“Christopher North”) he 
visited the Scottish capital and became acquainted in literary circles. 
Nothing resulted from the visit, however, and it was only after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to edit the Westmorland Gazette that De Quincey again turned 
his attention to the possibility of writing for Maga. But even though in 1818, 
in a letter asking for a loan, he wrote that Blackwood's Magazine allowed 
him “to write as much as will produce 60 guineas a year” (Eaton, 253), he 
obviously had not published anything in the magazine by that date. Nor 
had anything by De Quincey appeared in Blackwoods Magazine by De- 
cember 1820 when, after repeated urgings from Wilson and even Black- 
wood himself he arrived in Edinburgh with the avowed intention of be- 
coming a regular contributor. 

De Quincey had planned for his first article a story from Schiller; but he 
was dilatory, and Blackwood became impatient. On Tuesday morning, 


1David Masson, The Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey (London, 1897) xiv, 377. 
J. A. Green, Thomas De Quincey Bibliography (Manchester, 1908) p. 8. W. E. A. Axon, "The 
Canon of De Quincey's Writings," Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature (London, 
1913) Second Series, хххп, passim. 

8 Horace A. Eaton, Thomas De Quincey (New York, 1986) 255-270. Edward Sackville-West, 
A Flame in Sunlight (New York, 1986) p. 178, note, remarks, "Examination of the early 
numbers of Maga reveal [sic] no traces of De Quincey's hand." See also Mrs. Oliphant, Annals 
of a Publishing House (Edinburgh, 1897) 423-444. 


3 Eeton, 257—259. I have been unable to find anything that appears to be by De Quincey until 
January 1821. Nor do the account books of Blackwood's and Sons (which I was allowed to 
examine by the kind permission of the present staff) offer any assistance as the books are 
incomplete for the first part of 1821. 
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December 12, 1820, De Quincey wrote a letter to Blackwood to explain the 


delay. À portion of the letter refers to the Schiller article: 


. .. To this account I have only to add 3 memoranda: 


1. In spite of my disappointment here explained, in respect to the No. 
immediately forthcoming —I have been writing keenly: and I hope to 
send you something in the course of the day: but at latest (and here I 
am promising) by tomorrow forenoon. 

2. I have lost a good deal of labour by having begun upon an article 
from Schiller, prefaced by a view of Schiller’s character, etc., which by 
mere accident Gillies informed me had already been published in an early 
No. of the Mag. It was the story of Christian Wolf. 

3. You remember something about Saturday and Monday: so Gillies 
tells me. Now my rememberance is this: De Q. — Pray, Mr. Blackwood, 
am I in time if I send you some sheets (of letter paper) down by Sat. — 
Mr. B.— Oh! never mind about the time: Send them then, or if not 
then on Monday morning. De Q. — very well. . . .4 


Apparently De Quincey thought momentarily of using material from 
Richter for his first article, but turned back to Schiller as on Wednesday 


he wrote to Blackwood: 


Dear Sir, 


I send you this which in my hand contains twice as much as in that of 
most persons. More I would have sent, if I could: but, with the inter- 
ruptions I have had today, I could with difficulty do this. As to last night, 
it was spent much of it in searching for matter in Paul Richter’s works: 
but this article I found would be too long for my first: and was obliged 
after some labour thrown away to abandon. I will make it my third 
therefore: — My Opium Art. being the 2nd. 

To-night I shall finish the art. I now am on: if you happen to be send- 
ing down this way, your messenger may call as early as he will after 
daylight. — Then forthwith I shall go to the Opium, which I hope to 
have ready by Saturday morning. The Opium Article will be at least a 
sheet. The present art. from Schiller will I think be 4 pp. of the Mag. 


I am, dear Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
Thomas De Quincey 
Wednesday. December 13 
1. Schiller finished on Thursd. morning by eight o’clock. 


2. Opium article finished, I trust, on one o'clock on Sat. 
3. Paul Richter — finished on Monday evening, or afternoon, next. 


4 Eaton, 261, and Blackwood’s MSS, National Library of Scotland. I wish here to express my 


thanks to the authorities of the National Library for permission to consult these MSS. 
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4. Mrs. Hannah More on Wednesday or Thursday of next week. 


5. Kant — 
6. Malthus, Say, Ricardo — (Eaton, 263, and MS) 


But on Thursday morning the article was not finished; and on Thursday 
evening De Quincey, who explained that he had been ill, sent another 
portion: 
... What I send is the product of my labour since breakfast — i.e.14 past 
1 o'clock — interrupted only by two visits. To-night I shall get on better: 
but I much regret having begun with Le art. which with my care and 
fastidiousness in translation costs me 5 times more labour than original 
composition would do: I am persuaded that I could have written 10 pp. 
of my Opium art. whilst I have done these 2: for as all translation is a 
slow business with me, so this tale of Schiller’s in particular happens 
to run into the English idiom with more than common reluctance. 


Faithfully yours, 
Thomas De Quincey 


I send you this to show that I am going on. I shall not stir out till I 
have finished. (Eaton, 264, and MS) 


In spite of the promises, the article was not completed until the weekend. 
On Monday, December 18, De Quincey wrote to Blackwood: “The article 
from Schiller is finished: it was finished yesterday: — so much of it as has 
been . . . corrected I now send you" (MS). By Tuesday morning he had 
finished his corrections and wrote to Blackwood: “This is in hope that you 
might be sending down this way and might order your employer [sic] to 
call for the conclusion of the Schiller’s Tale” (MS). 

Because of the first article and probably thinking that De Quincey, once 
started, would contribute more regularly, Blackwood advanced him ten 
guineas (Eaton, 265, and MS). But, although De Quincey planned much, he 
actually sent in very little; and Blackwood once more became impatient. 
As a partial excuse for the delay De Quincey on January 6, 1821, wrote a 
letter explaining that he was writing a humorous article, saying ^I move 
slowly whenever I am uncommonly witty" ( Eaton, 266, and MS). In a post- 
script to this letter, as a means of showing the length of the humorous 
article, De Quincey made a reference to the Schiller article, which ap- 
parently he had seen in print: “My Schiller art. of 12 pp. in the MS is just 
5 lines more than six pp. in the mag. (Supposing 62 lines to a col.); ... on 


5 Eaton, 265-266, and Blackwood's MSS. Many of De Quincey’s letters in this period are 
explanations of his failure to send in material. 
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this proposition [ proportion? ], the final of 22 pp. in the MS will be eleven in 
type, unless printed in smaller characters.” б 

To summarize: It is apparent that De Quincey translated a tale from 
Schiller, that he completed his translation barely in time for the January 
1821 number of Blackwood's Magazine, and that he received payment for 
it. Moreover, the length of the article was not four pages, as De Quincey 
had thought it would be on December 13, 1820, but a little over six pages, 
as he indicated in the postscript to the letter written on January 6, 1821. 

Turning to the January 1821 Blackwood's we find on pages 375 to 881: 
“The Sport of Fortune. A Fragment. From a true History, By Schiller” — 
obviously the article described. However, there is one slight discrepancy 
— the length. The article begins toward the bottom of page 875, eighteen 
two-column lines of it printed on that page. It ends near the bottom of 
page 381, fifty two-column lines of it printed on that page. Inasmuch as 
each page has sixty-two two-column lines, the resulting computation leaves 
six lines more than six pages, not the five lines more than six pages spoken 
of by De Quincey in his postscript. It is possible, of course, that De Quincey 
made an error in counting; or it may be that he saw his article in proof, 
not in the magazine itself, the adjusting of lines because of corrections 
later adding the extra line. The length is so close to that mentioned in the 
postscript to the January 6 letter, however, that there seems little doubt 
that the article is the one to which De Quincey referred. 

Schiller’s sport of fortune is Aloys Von G———, the adviser to a young 
prince ruling a small German state. G——, a commoner by birth, had 
through his own personal qualities risen too high “in too early youth, and 
by too hasty steps, to enjoy it with moderation,” and, consequently, had 
become arrogant. “By a haughty and imperious demeanour, he alienated 
the hearts of those even he had most obliged, whilst at the same time he 
converted all his rivals and secret enviers into so many irreconcileable 
enemies.” 7 

Thus, that one enemy should undertake G——’s downfall was inevitable. 
The instrument of his overthrow was a “Joseph Martinengo, a Piedmontese 
count, in the prince’s train, whom G—— had himself placed in his present 
situation, as an inoffensive creature devoted to his interests.” Martinengo, 
by pandering to the young prince’s pleasures, at length secured his confi- 
dence to such an extent that he was able to place before his ruler “the orig- 


6 Blackwood’s MSS. The postscript is written across the top of the letter. Mr. Eaton refers to 
it (286, р.) but does not quote it. 


т “The Sport of Fortune," Blackwood's Magazine, уш (January 1821) 878. 
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inal draughts of a clandestine and very suspicious correspondence which 
G—— is represented as having carried on with a neighbouring court" (378). 
G—— was arrested, the arrest taking place in public as G—— is reviewing 
a parade of guard, and thrown into prison, into a solitary dungeon which 
he himself had contrived. He remained in solitary confinement for over a 
year and became "a ghastly and deathlike skeleton" until through the efforts 
of the prison chaplain he received better treatment. After ten years in 
prison, G—— was released and banished from the country. 

He made his way to a neighbouring state and there, after an interval of 
twenty years, reached the "very same glittering eminence from which he 
had, in his native country, been so awfully precipitated. At length, Time, 
who brings about a slow but an inevitable retribution, took into his own 
hands the winding up of this affair" (381). The prince "felt an earnest 
yearning awakened in him towards the favourite of his youth" and invited 
G—— back to his home, where once again honors and dignities were given 
him. He spent nineteen years in "this tranquil evening of his days. Neither 
misfortunes nor years had in him been able to wither the fire of passion, 
nor wholly cloud Ње festal geniality of his spirit. . . . Finally, he died, 
governor of the castle of * * * where state prisoners are confined. It will 
naturally be expected that towards these prisoners he would display a spirit 
of humanity, the value of which he must have learned so well how to ap- 
preciate in his own person. But, alas! no: he treated them with harshness 
and caprice; and a paroxysm of rage towards one of them stretched him in 
his coffin, when in his eightieth year.” 

From this brief resumé, it is apparent that Schiller’s tale contains ele- 
ments which De Quincey always found interesting and which appear in 
his later translations from the German. Small principalities, prisons, and 
dungeons, the uncertainty of position, and a picturesque setting — matters 
that always caught De Quincey’s eye — appear in “The Avenger’ ® and 
similar dramatic narratives. It is not at all surprising that his taste for such 
qualities led him to choose “The Sport of Fortune” as his first article in 
Blackwoods Magazine. 


8 Masson, хп, 234-285, 


The Writings of Willa Cather 


A List of Works by and about Her 
Compiled by Puyrxis Martin Нотсніхѕом 


PART II 
IL. CRITICISM AND COMMENT ABOUT MISS CATHER 


A. General 


Арлмз, Freverrcx B., jr. Willa Cather: Early Years: Trial and Error. Colophon 
(New Graphic Series), v. 3, 1939, p. 89-100. 

Discusses editions of her early books and her editing of Miss Milmine’s Life of Mary Baker 
Eddy. My Autobiography, by S. S. McClure, was "actually written entirely by Willa Cather.” 
—— Willa Cather: Middle years: The Right Road Taken. Colophon (New 
Graphic Series), v. 1, 1939, p. 103-108. 

Comment and data on editions, 


Арама, James Donar. The Shape of Books to Come. New York: The Viking Press, 
1944. p. 120-125. 

“No sapien aee d novelist has suffered more solemn nonsense at the hands of those critics 
who would reduce literature to a department of sociology. Unable to deny the purity and quiet 
illumination of her art, they mournfully shake their heads over her "retreat" into the security of 
the Catholic tradition, and reproach her with having lost contact with the world in which she 
lives. . с р um tee бше 0 put an end to this preposterous humbug . .. that a writer can 
speak to his own age only when he speaks in terms of its immediate and temporary difficulties. 
‚+. Miss Cather's work... belongs to the literature of courage. . . . The sin against life is 
the failure, she implies over and over again, to realize one's potentialities. . . ." 

—— Speaking of books. New York Times Book Review, May 11, 1947, p. 2. 


“No American novelist was more purely an artist... . As much as any of her heroines, she 
realized her own potentialities,” 


Авыз, Кант. Willa Cather, als Romanschriftstellerin. Zeitschrift für franzosische 
und englische Unterricht, v. 25, 1926, p. 494—498. 


Вавтгєтт, Атос Hunt. Dynamics of American poetry. Emily Dickinson — Willa 
Cather — Robert Hillyer. Poetry Review, London, 1925, v. 16, p. 407-411. 


Baum, Вевманр. Willa Cathers Waste Land. South Atlantic Quarterly, v. 48 
October, 1949, p. 589-601. 

“It is out of a Jamesian core that her Waste Land pattern is spun: the awareness of values by 
which the intangibles are empowered to mark off the ‘living’ from the ‘dead’... . She was not 
wholly adequate for a sinewy, cogent handling of the crucial problem for modern civilization. 
... It is perhaps rising that Cather performed as well as she did—this hobbled Waste 
Lander, unaware of the irony of her own situation, feet caught in the stony rubbish of the 
genteel tradition.” 


BEACH, Josera Warren. The Twentieth Century Novel; Studies in Technique. 
New York: Century Co. (c. 1932) 

Comments on A Lost Lady, р. 268-264; on The Professors House, p- 204, 275; on Shadows 
on the Rock, p. 275. 
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Berr, Tuomas. In The Borzoi. New York: A. A. Knopf, 1925. p. 23-30. 


“Taken as a whole, Miss Cather’s printed work is an exhibit of the finest literary tact. The 
dangerous episode tempts her constantly and she yields to the temptation, then carries us with 
decency through scenes that might, in careless handling become explosions of inferior 
emotionalism.” 


BENET, STEPHEN V. AND Rosemary Benet. Willa Cather: Civilized and Very Ameri- 
can. New York Herald Tribune, December 15, 1940, p. 6. 


“She has always had a deep feeling for the frontier, for its freshness and strength, for the 
wild beauty of new land. At the same time she has liked to put a highly cultivated person 
against that setting. . . . In her own life and work she suggests just that combination — 
strength, simplicity and fortitude mixed with a very high wre of civilization. It is the strong 
stalk that flowers, and with Willa Cather the strength and flower are one.” 


Bennett, Мпрвер R. Catherton. Prairie Schooner, v. 23, 1949, p. 279-287. 


Account of Miss Cather’s early life in Nebraska, and incidents of her friendships, especially 
with Annie, a Bohemian hired girl who became the prototype of My Antonia, 


—— The World of Willa Cather; illustrated with photographs and drawings. 
New York: Rodd, Mead & Co. [1951] xviii, 226 p. 


Chiefly the years in Red Cloud, Nebraska. 
Reviewed by Frederick B. Adams, Jr. in American literature, v. 24, March, 1952, p. 110-112. 
Reviewed in Newsweek, v. 87, February 19, 1951, p. 93-94. Portrait, 


Вевс, Ковом Gustavson. De nya invandrarna: Willa Cather. Moderna Amerikaner. 
Stockholm: Н. Gebers förlag [1925], p. 81-99. 


ВЕвМАВО, Harry. Le Roman Régionaliste aux Etats-Unis, 1913-1940. Montreal: 
Fides, 1949. (Collection "Y'Hermine") 


“Le nord-ouest," p. 227-232; "Le sud-ouest,” p. 296-297. 


BrnANxxNsum, WicciAM RUSSELL. American Literature as an Expression of the 
Nationl Mind. New York: Henry Holt [c. 1931]. 


“Beyond the village: Willa Cather,” p. 673-679. “The success of Miss Cather as a selective 
realist is all the more remarkable because of the middle-western or western background she 
usually chooses. . . . She is a restrained artist, not a literal reporter, she is intimately acquainted 
with her material, and she has succeeded at the very difficult task of sharply localizing her 
novels, and at the same time, of raising them to universal significance. . . . First and last Miss 
Cather is interested in the clash of character and environment. Those people who flt into 
their environment without a struggle do not seem to attract her tly. . . . The environment 
that Miss Cather first studied and that she never completely departed m is that of the 
village. [She] has not stopped with a statement of village faults. . . . She has gone beyond 
the village at every point . . . to find in the small town and its tributary farming communities 
experiences and tracts confineless by time or locality . . . she has gone beyond the limitations 
of locale to achieve something of the universal. . . . Willa Cather is no minor novelist, and 
her reportorial ability has been made to serve the purposes of an artist.” 


Broom, Epwagp A. AND LLa D. Broom. Willa Cather’s Novels of the Frontier: 
a Study in Thematic Symbolism. American Literature, v. 21, March, 1949, p. 71-93. 


“Few Su cud novelists have been so consistently damned by faint praise; nor have 
many other novelists been so constantly evaluated by means of a single fixed interpretation of 
the authors purpose. . . . For the enunciation of her theme Miss Cather turns inevitably to 
the use of symbols. The moral idea for her is always an empirical one. . . . For her principal 
symbol she takes the vast panorama of an untamed ка . - The symbol of the historical ideal 
is more complex than the symbol of the land. . . . Miss Cather’s historical sense was largely 
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П. Crrricism ANp COMMENT ABOUT Miss CATHER — A. General, continued 
Broom, Epwarp A. AND LLN D. BLOOM, continued 
directed toward the study of early MEAT of idealism against materialism. . . . As she rep- 
resents it, the historical ideal is the of man's reconciliation with and subordination to the 
divine will. In effect, therefore, the ideals of both the past and nature are good. Destruction, 
exploitation and materialism, being contrary to the laws of nature and spiritual order, are 
therefore evil. This is the moral and aesthetic belief of Willa Cather." 
—— Willa Cather's Novels of the Frontier: the Symbolic Function of *Machine- 
Made Materialism." University of Toronto Quarterly, v. 20, October, 1950, p. 45-60. 
“Making functional and creative use of this abstration ‘machine-made materialism,’ Miss 
Cather based upon it a complex symbol incorporating the two specific ramifications of her 
protest. She represents concretely the first facet of her displeasure, that against immoral 
acquisitiveness and greed, largely by characterization of land-grabbers, sons of pioneers, and 
amoral beings like the lost lady, Marian Forrester. And she her protest against the second 
aesthetic degeneration, by drawing ugly, devitalized communities which arose abortively out of 
the ‘wild land,’ the quondam scene of ethical striving. Through these combined elements, Miss 
Cather’s damning implication becomes clear: ‘machine-made materialism’ and its exemplars 
have at least temporaily made nugatory the spiritual endeavours of all pioneers in all genera- 
tions, who, ironi cleared the way for modern exploitation. . . . Ever the analyst of manners, 
Willa Cather refuses to believe in any material compulsion so great that it can permanently 
thwart man’s ideals and with it his potential happiness.” 


Boas, RALPH Рнплр AND KATHERINE Burton. Social Backgrounds of American 
Literature. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1933. 
“In a new world (1920 and after),” p. 285-269. 


Bocan, Louise. American classic. New Yorker, у. 7, August 8, 1931, p. 19-22. 


Comment on Miss Cather’s career. 


Воотн, Avice. America’s Twelve Greatest Women: Willa Cather, who believes 
there is nothing in the world finer to write about than life, just as it is, and people, 
just as they are. Good Housekeeping, v. 93, September, 1931. p. 34-35. 

Portrait. 


Bowron Соус. An Institute of Modern Literature at Bowdoin . . . May 5-16, 
1925. Lewiston, Me.: Lewiston Journal Co., 1926. 
Willa Cather, Novelist, p. 88-96. Miss Cather spoke on "The Technique of the Novel.” 


Boynton, Percy Homes. America in Contemporary Fiction. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press [1940]. 

Willa Cather, p. 150-163. Comments on her books through Shadows on the Rock. “Some 
copiousness of material and some breadth of sympathy . . . are characteristic of Miss Cather's 
work. Age and achievement lead genuine creative activity back to the fundamentals and into 
the literary form in which it may best express itself. This is the progression through which 
Miss Cather has passed, one of the very few writers in America of this generation not to lose 
both energy and direction in her later career.” 

—— Literature and American Life for Students of American Literature. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. [c. 1936] 

Willa Cather, p. 597, 787-789, 840, 841, 878. 

——— Some Contemporary Americans. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press 
[e. 1924]. 
Willa Cather, p. 162-177. 
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—— Willa Cather. English Journal, v. 13, June, 1924, р. 373-380. 


Gives an account of her books through A Lost Lady. “These latter years have been disrup- 
tive and disconcerting. Miss Cather is one of many authors who seem to have been carried. off 
their true courses by crosswinds and chop seas. . . . One still hopes that this woman of clear 
observation and firm touch will find her way back to the elemental people whom she really 
knows.” 


Brooxs, VAN Wyck. Confident Years: 1885-1915. New York: E. P. Dutton, Inc. 
1952. 

Renascence, p. 583-588. “Until Willa Cather wrote her stories no one had ever conveyed 
a sense of the teeming aesthetic resources of the multiracial West, the dawning talents of the 
new immigrant strains that were beginning to find expression and that contributed so largely 
to the Renascence of the moment. . .. Willa Cather's conception of her art was all of a piece 
with her vision of life, her delight in gaiety and grace, ideality and beauty . . .” 
— — The Writer in America. New York: E. P. Dutton, Inc., 1953. 

Willa Cather, passim. 


Brown, Epwarp Kizcoran. Homage to Willa Cather. Yale Review, New series, 
v. 36, September, 1946, p. 77-92. 

“What Miss Cather has published since the appearance of Obscure Destinies in 1932 . . . 
has revealed no new Kinds of power or charm, nor has it ever quite matched the work of the 
preceding decade, which will more and more be recognized as the time in which her crafts- 
manship and her vision attained their height. . . . What we have gained by her craftsmanshi 
is, above all, a beautiful lightening of the novel form. . . . Her vision is of essences . . . Lit 
was never eccentric, disproportioned, or perverse.” 

Willa Cather, a Critical Biography. Completed by Leon Edel. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1953. xxiv p., 11., 351, viii p., 1 1, 

PE note, p. 348-851. 

Reviewed in Geismar, M. The Enchanted Ring. Nation, v. 177, Sept. 19, 1958, p. 234; 
Gordon, Caroline. A Virginian in Prairie Country. New York Times Book Review, March 8, 
1958, p. 1. Portrait; Havighurst, W. Willa Cather's High Mesa. Saturday Review of Literature, 
v. 86, April 11, 1958, p. 49-50. 

Willa Cather: The Benjamin Hitz Collection. Newberry Library Bulletin. 
Second series, no. 5, December, 1950, p. 158-100. 


— — Willa Cather and the West. University of Toronto Quarterly, v. 5, July, 1936, 
p. 544-566. 








Bruns, Frepenick. Die amerikanische Dichtung der Gegenwart. Leipzig: Tuebner, 
1930. 
“Künstlerischer Realismus: Willa Cather,” p. 62-67. 


Вотлоск, Fiona. Willa Cather, Essayist and Dramatic Critic, 1891-1895. Prairie 
Schooner, v. 23, 1949, p. 393-401. 


Gives an account of her college work and that published in the Nebraska State Journal. 


Вотснев, Fanny. Appreciation. Hobbies, v. 52, July, 1947, р. 129, 133. 

Condensed from her column in the Chicago Tribune. 

Willa Cather “was never satisfied with one pattern of either technique, background, or plot 
. . . she experimented in every book which she wrote.” 


CABELL, James BnaNcH. Some of Us; an Essay in Epitaphs. New York: К. M. 
McBride and Co., 1930. 


“Remarks in Transit, a Note as to Willa Cather,” p. 41-44. 
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IL Сагпсшм AND COMMENT anour Miss CATHER — А. General, continued 


Capy, Epwin Harrison. The Gentleman in America; a Literary Study in American 
Culture. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press [1949]. p. 208. 

“Beginning with My Antonia and A Lost Lady Willa Cather was ele . The d gentle- 
manly virtues were lost and gone. Then she turned and began to ied for кайп to 
revive, for forms which might be restored to cultural vitality now.” 


Cansy, HENRY Semen. American Memoir. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1947, 
p. 303-304. 

"I do not suppose that Willa Cather was the greatest American novelist of the nineteen-tens 
and twenties, bigness was not her métier . . . that she left to the Upton Sinclairs, who had 
less art. Certainly she was the most skillful, and one of the best." 

— — Willa Cather, 1876-1947: a Reminiscence. Saturday Review of Literature, 
v. 30, May 10, 1947, p. 22-24. 


CARROLL, Latrose. Willa Sibert Cather. Bookman, v. 53, May, 1921, p. 212-216. 
Portrait. 


Corey, W. D. Willa Cather. Manchester Literary Club, Manchester, England. 
Papers, v. 52, 1937, p. 43-64. 

“Miss Cather’s art has nothing of our modern restlessness . . . it emanate from some 
cathedral close in a land of more stable conditions than those in the land of hustle... . Tt gives 
us stories of stages in the progress of humanity in some small part of the earth’s surface rather 
than stories of some one man." 


Corus, ЈоѕеРн. Taking the Literary Pulse. New York: Doubleday, Doran [1924]. 
“Gallantry and Women Writers,” p. 118-129. Portrait. 


Commacer, Henry SrEkrE. The American Mind; an Interpretation of American 
Thought and Character since the 1880’s. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950, 
р. 150-155, 271-272. 


Includes his Traditionalism in American literature, published tn Nineteenth Century, Novem- 
ber, 1949. 

"The best of Miss Cather's novels all deal with the frontier, in one sense or another, but 
the frontier is never the object but rather the setting. . . . It was because the frontier simplified, 
clarifled and dramatized universal moral problems that she returned to it again and again for 
inspiration. . . . " 


——— Traditionalism in American literature. Nineteenth Centur , V. 146, Novem- 
ber, 1949, p. 311-326. 

“To Willa Cather the past was significant for its moral qualities, and only gradually did 
romanticism triumph over morality. . . . Willa Cather was a traditionalist and a conformer; 
the tradition that she so triumphantly maintained was peu American. . . . Better than 
any of her literary contemporaries she represented the force of tradition in twentieth century 
America — the tradition of the artist, the tradition of the pioneer, the tradition, eventually, 
of the universal church." 


CowwNoLLr, Francis X. Willa Cather: Memory as Muse. In Cardiner, Harold 
Charles, ed. Fifty Years of the American novel, a Christian Appraisal. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1952, p. 69-87. 

“The fact that there are at least two opposite impressions of Willa Cather should suggest 
that she is far more complex than her admirers at least have supposed, If she is not actually 
ambiguous, she is at least a fascinating blend of opposites... . She did have an imperfect 
sense of what the struggle for spiritual perfection meant. . . . She failed to keep pace with the 
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momentum of her own vision, and losing the pace, she lost momentum too. . . . To say this is 
simply to say that her immense and жараан contribution to American literature is not the 
most perfect that one can imagine. . . . had she . . . felt fire as well as seen it, she might have 
been the greatest novelist of her time.” 


Covnwos, Joan AND бүвп, Norton. Famous Modern American Novelists. New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1952. 
“Willa Cather, ent of Integrity, 1876-1947,” p. [9]-18. Portrait. 


“Never again did Willa Cather quite approach the greatness she achieved in ‘Death Comes 
for the Archbishop’ . . . Willa Cather's life was the triumph of oneness of purpose.” 


Darcues, Davi. Willa Cather, a Critical Introduction. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press [1951]. vi, 193 p. 

Reviewed in Krutch, Joseph W. The Art of Willa Cather. Nation, v. 172, March 24, 1951, 
p. 281-282. 


DicxiNsoN, Asa D., compiler. The Best Books of Our Time, 1901-1925. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1928. 
Willa Cather, p. 56-59. 


— — The Best Books of the Decade, 1926-1935. New York: Н. W. Wilson Co. 
1937, p. 39—40. 


— — The Best Books of the Decade, 1936-1945. New York: Н. №. Wilson Co., 
1948, p. 57. 


— — The World's Best Books, Homer to Hemingway. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1953, p. 58-59. 


Drew, ELIZABETH A., The Modern Novel. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co. [1926] 
Comments on A Lost Lady and My Antonia, passim. 


Encar, PecaaM. The Art of the Novel from 1700 to the Present Time. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1933. 
“Two Anti-Realists: Willa Cather and Cabell,” p. 255-267. 


Faprman, Сілғтом. Willa Cather: the Past Recaptured. Nation, v. 135, Decem- 
ber 7, 1932, p. 563-565. 


“whatever her influence may have been, it has not been “educational” To understand. this 
detachment . .. we must grasp the basis of her mental outlook. Though its roots lie in the 
Nebraska prairies, it is Vergilian in its grace, its aversion to confusion and violence, its piety, 
its ancestorw , its moral idealism, its gentle stoicism, its feeling for the past, and its sense, 
touching rather magic, of the tears which lie in mortal things. . . . Once she had fully 
exploited her early Western recollections, there were only two courses о She could go 
forward into the present, or she could retreat even farther, call history to аай, break сор- 
tact with contemporary minds and evoke rather than create. She has taken the latter path. ... 
Her hypertrophied sense of the past may permanently transport her to regions where minor 
works of art may be created, but major ones never. . . . The author of My Antonia and The 
Song of the Lark was not a minor writer, but a major one. These books will remain classic 
in our literature and stir the imagination of Americans when her archbishops and her shadows 
have long vanished from memory.” 


FæcensaumM, Marraa. Midwestern Writers: Willa Cather as a Local Colorist. 
Prairie Schooner, 3, 1929, p. 65-68. 
Discusses O Pioneers and My Antonia. 
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Fisser, Donorgv (САМЕТЕІ р). Daughter of the Frontier. 
New York Herald Tribune, May 28, 1988. 


Foorman, RoBert Н. The Genius of Willa Cather. American Literature, v. 10, 
1938, p. 123-141. 

“Miss Cather, then has three major limitations. . . . We can say her first limitation is her 
practical or economic or capitalistic motivation; the second, her religious motivation; and the 
third, her aesthetic. . . . Miss Cathers genius . . . has unlimited freedom — good health, 

portunity, desire and the like being assumed — when she is writing a novel which has a 

aracter capable of devotion, which a form that permits a background of tales of action, 
and which has a mood, drawn from the land she loves, to unify the novel.” 


Forp, Mary K. Some Recent Women Short Story Writers. Bookman, v. 27, April, 
1908, p. 152-153. 
Portrait. 


Geismar, MaxweLL Оду. The Last of the Provincials: the American Novel, 1915- 
1925. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1947. 
“Willa Cather: Lady in the Wilderness,” p. 153-220. “The limitations of her work are made 


more poignant by the long and sustained attempt to transcend them . . . and by her actual 
achievement.” An evaluation of all of her work. 


GrenAscHE, Warren. Thoreau and Willa Cather. Thoreau Society Bulletin, v. 20, 
July, 1947, p. 4. 
A brief note on echoes of Thoreau in The Professor’s House and Death Comes for the 


Gorman, Hersert S. Willa Cather, Novelist of the Middle Western Farm. New 
York Times Book Review, June 24, 1923, p. 5. 
Portrait. 


“Willa Cather is a regional novelist . . . there is, of course, the novel of the soil and there 
is the novel of character. Miss Cather in her best books has arranged a happy marriage 
between the two genres. . . - There is no American author living who can better exploit her 
own region than Miss Cather. . . . And this is because she is objective for the most part and 
rather wary about indulging in subjective analysis.” 


Gray, James. On Second Thought. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press 
[c. 1946]. 

“Aunts from Virginia, Willa Cather and Ellen Glasgow,” p. 141-158. “The same innocent 
ee for unity of effect is responsible for кош intrusions in each of Willa Cather’s 
novels. Despite the distinction of her style and the multitude of her gifts, Willa Cather remains 
one of those troublesome writers who is neither great enough to transcend the rules nor 
patient enough to learn them.” 


GREEN, PAUL AND ELIZABETH L. GREEN. Contemporary American Literature, a 
Study of Fourteen Outstanding American Writers. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press [c. 1925]. 

Willa Cather, p. 21-98. 


GrEENSLET, Fenris. Under the Bridge: an Autobiography. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1943. 

Willa Cather, p. 78, 116-121, 185. “To me her books, though never noisier or sadder or 
sweeter than life, do sometimes seem saner than the life I have watched from my Park Street 
window.” 
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Guno, Leo. The Angry Decade. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. [1947], p. 53-54. 


“ . around 1980 . . . was also the time when Willa Cather was carrying to a climax in 
Shadows on the Rock her retreat from the harsh world into the cool and aesthetic security 
of Catholicism. . . . Assuredly, the desire to withdraw from an unsatisfactory universe . . . 
was evident in its most complex literary forms, in the ancient Catholicism of Miss Cather's 
Quebec and the aesthetic intricacies of Hemingway's bull ring in Pamplona." 


Haas, Jakos. Versuch einer Darstellung der Heimliteratur in den Vereinigen 
Staaten von Nordamerika. ( Einige typische Heimatschriftstellar aus verschiedenen 
Gegenden der Vereinigen Staaten) Bonn: A. Brand, 1935. 

Willa Sibert Cather, p. 55-70. 


Hanes, Heren ErrzABETH. What's in a Novel. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1942. 


Comment on L Gayheart, p. 52, 250; on Sapphira and the Slave Girl, p. 111; on 
Shadows on the Rock, p. 117. 


Harz, Epwarp E. Willa Cather. Faculty Papers of Union College, v. 26, no. 2, 
January, 1933, p. 5-17. 


Reprinted in Famous Americans, second series, ed. by Warren Huff. Riverside, California: 
Charles Webb & Co. [c. 1941], p. 121-182. Portrait. 


Harrecr, REuBEN Post. The Romance of American Literature. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co. [c. 1934] 
Willa Cather, p. 815-320, 348. 


Harpy, Yvonne. L'Oeuvre de Willa Cather. Rennes: Imprimerie Obertheir, 1947. 


Harrwicx, Harry. The Foreground of American Fiction. New York: American 
Book Co., 1934. 
“Simplicity with Glory," p. 889-404, Comment on several books. 


HarcuEn, Harran. Creating the Modern American Novel. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart [1935]. 
“Willa Cather and the Shifting Moods,” p. 58-71. 


Hazard, Lucy Locxwoop. The Frontier in American Literature. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. [c. 1927] 


W. Cather, p. 269-274. Comments on A Lost Lady, My Antonia, One of Ours, O. Pioneers! 
and The Professor's House. 


Herron, Ima Honaxer. The Small Town in American Literature. Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1939, p. 394—402, passim. 

“Throughout her fiction . . . Miss Cather has looked steadily at the life of the little town 
and has seen it whole. . . . Many of her town folk are heroic characters bravely entering the 
strife for self-fulfillment. On the other hand, like her more hostile contemporaries, Miss Cather 
knew the small town for what it was . . . not as the dwelling place of sweetness and light. 
On occasion she presented it as the symbol of the passing of the heroic age of the West and 
its citizens as the weak successors to pioneer ‘giants in the earth." " 


Hicks, GRANVILLE. The Case against Willa Cather. English Journal, v. 22, Novem- 
ber, 1933, p. 703-710. 


“It is clear the one theme that seemed to Miss Cather worth writing about was heroic ideal- 
ism, the joyous struggle against nature sustained by a confidence in the ultimate beneficence 
of that nature against which it fought. . . . Miss Cather has never once tried to see contemp- 
orary life as it is; she sees only that it lacks what the past, at least to her idealization of it, 
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Hicxs, GRANVILLE, continued 
had. ... The case against Willa Cather is, quite simply, that she made the wrong choice... . 
Once she had to abandon the material her Nebraska childhood had so fortunat y given her, 
she had to make her choice. She tried, it is true, to study the life that had developed out of the 
life of the frontier, but she took а marginal examples of modern life, symbolic of her 
own distaste rather than representative of significant tendencies. And when time had shown 
how certainly that path would lead to impotence and ultimately to silence, she feebly gban- 
doned her and surrendered to the longing for the safe and romantic past.” 
The Great Tradition, an Interpretation of American Literature since the 
Civil War. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 

Second edition, revised. 1935. Willa Cather, p. 221-226, passim, 


Hoz, Joan Р. Willa Cather — Prairie Spring. Prairie Schooner, v. 23, no. 1, 1949, 
p. 82-89, 


Willa Cather in Pittsburgh. New Colophon, v. 3, 1950, p. 198-207. 

Contains list of over 100 titles from Pittsburgh newspapers and periodicals, mentloning 

i pen names under which she wrote. The periodicals include the Library; the Home 
Monthly; Index of Pittsburgh Life. The newspapers are the Pittsburgh Leader and the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette. 
—— Willa Cather, Undergraduate — Two Poems. American Literature, v. 21, 
March, 1949, p. 111-116. 

The poems are Shakespeare and Columbus, both published in a college magazine, the 
Hesperian, before she was 16, 


Hovcn, Lynn Hanorp. Vital Control. New York: The Abington Press [c. 1934]. 


Comments on several books, including Death Comes for the Archbishop and Shadows on 
the Rock, p. 168-178. 


Jessup, ЈоѕЕРНІМЕ Lun. The Faith of Our Feminists; a Study in the Novels of . 
Edith Wharton, Ellen Glasgow, and Willa Cather. New York: R. R. Smith, 1950. 

Willa Cather: Tutelary Patroness, p. 54-75. “In the course of twelve novels, Willa Cather 
has exhibited a feminism both varied and subtle. . . . Where no woman dominates the action, 
a novel by Willa Cather tends to fall mto the hopelessness of One of Ours or of The Pro- 
fessors House, or to become less a record of human conflict than a series of insubstantial 
reveries, such as Death Comes for the Archbishop. Like her sister-feminists, Edith Wharton 
and Ellen Glasgow, Miss Cather achieves her literary purposes most effectively in praise of 
her own sex.” 


quon Manx. E. A Bibliography of the Writings of Willa Cather. American Col- 
ctor, v. 8, May-June, 1928, p. 67. 


Јонмѕом, Менге. American First Editions, revised by Jacob Blanck. New York: 
R. R. Bowker Co., 1942. Fourth edition. 
Willa Sibert Cather, p. 103-105. Describes variations in editions. 


Jones, Howarp Muwronp. The Novels of Willa Cather. Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, v. 18, August 6, 1938, p. 3-4, 16. 

Portrait. 

“Miss Cather reduces life to its nobler elements. She knows nothing of international podes 
labor problems, the devaluation of currencies, or the insanities of the post-war world. ... 
Miss Cather has not withdrawn from life, she has merely lived it on another plane, the plane 
of the Golden Day. ... In the gallery of American novelists . . . there are few to whom the 
adjective ‘classic’ can be more truly applied, for beneath the quick sympathy there is a Roman 
gravity, a sense of the dignity of fite which contemporary fiction... mainly lost.” 
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Jones, Luewezvn. Contemporary fiction. In American Writers on American Litera- 
ture, ed. by John Albert Macy. New York: Horace Liveright, Inc., 1931. 
Willa Cather, passim. 


KALTENBACHER, ‘THERESE. Frauenfragen im amerikanischen Frauenroman. Kall- 


miinz: M. Lassleben, 1936. 
“Willa Cather als Vertreterim des Westens,” p. 96-108. 


Kares, GEORGE N. Willa Cathers Unfinished Avignon Story. In Cather, Willa. 
Five stories. New York: Vintage Books, 1956, l3 175-214. 


An account of her last story, left unfinished at her death and the manuscript destroyed by her 
direction. The story was to "be entitled “Hard punishments.” 


Kazin, ALFRED. On Native Grounds: an Interpretation of Modern American Prose 
Literature. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock [1942]. 

“Elegy and satire: Willa Cather and Ellen Glasgow,” p. 247-257. “The significance of Willa 
Cather’s exquisitely futile values was often slurred over or sentimentalized; the felicity of 
her art was never ignored. Her importance to the older generation — a generation that was 
now to make room for Hemingway — was a simple and moving one; she was its consummate 
artist... . As an indigenous and ГАРА craftsman, she seemed so native, and in her way, so 
complete, that she restored confidence to the novel in America.” 


Kazan, ALFRED. A State Before There Were People in it. Christian Science Monitor, 
y. 35, June 30, 1943, p. 8. 
An account of Miss Cather’s early life in Nebraska. 


KENDON, Franx. An interesting estimate of the quality of Willa Cather's novels. 
John O'London's Weekly. 

Reprinted: Willa Cather, a Biographical Sketch; an English Opinion . . . Alfred A. Knopf, 
[19389], p. 28-94, 
Kinc, Marron. Books and People: Five Decades of New York’s Oldest Library. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1954. 

Passim references to Miss Cather’s connection with the New York Society Library, with 
comment on some of her books. “My Antonio, a novel in which Willa Cather came to stature 
as a writer of warmth and insight in a. beautiful, austere, uncluttered prose. This moving 


chronicle of a farm woman’s rugged scare over life was not a best seller, but discriminating 
readers had discovered its great, immortal quality.” 


KIRKLAND, WINIFRED MARGARETTE AND Frances KimkLAnD. Girls Who Became 


Writers. New York: Harper, 1933. 
“Willa Cather, a transplanted writer,” p. 103-112. 


Knicar, Grant Cocaran. American Literature and Culture. New York: К. Long 
& В. В. Smith, Inc. 1932. 

Willa Cather, p. 421-425. “Those who admire writing which selects with a quick ear, which 
eliminates all but the one unique word . . . will approve of Willa Cather's watchfulness, her 
conscientious efforts to become a master. Those who hope rather to flnd a novel life itself, 

rodigal, sweet, painful, disordered and bemused, will regret tho loss of the story-teller in the 
Son ent of the stylist.” 


Knorr, firm, publishers, New York. Willa Cather: a Biographical Sketch; an Eng- 
lish Opinion; an American Opinion; Reviews and Articles and an Abridged Bib- 
liography. New York [1933?]. 31 p. 


- Komer, Dayron. Willa Cather — 1876-1947. College English, v. 9, October, 1947, 
p. 8-18. 

“She was the last of a generation of writers who lived through the passing of the old frontier, 
who saw the land of the homesteader transformed into a countryside of tidy farms and 
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Komer, Darton, continued 

cramped, ugly towns . . . she found in the primitive virtues of the pioneer experiences her 
own values as an artist... . The shadow of the past falls over eva tbi Miss Cather wrote 
because to her the act of memory was almost a form of creation. . . . After [The Professor's 
House] Willa Cather had two possible courses in her reaction from modern materialism. She 
could ease her disillusionment with satire . . . or she could keep in another place and time 
that serenity of acceptance with which her novel ends." 


KRoNENBERGER, Louis. Willa Cather. Bookman, v. 74, October, 1931, p. 134-140. 


Kraus, Joe W. Willa Cather’s First Published Story. American Literature, v. 23, 
January, 1952, p. 493-494. 

The story, entitled “Peter,” appeared in the Mahogany Tree, a Boston literary weekly, 
May 21, 1899. 


Kunrrz, STANLEY J., ed. Living Authors; a Book of Biographies. New York: Н. W. 
Wilson Co., 1931. 
Willa Cather, p. 66-67. Portrait. 


LAWRENCE, MARGARET. The School of Femininity; a Book for and about Women 
as They Are Interpreted through Feminine Writers of Yesterday and Today. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes, 1936. 

Willa Cather, p. 355-364. 
—— We Write as Women. London: M. Joseph, Ltd. [1937] 


a. edition of The School of Femininity. 
Willa Cather, p. 291-298. 


Leisy, Ernest Erwin. American Literature; an Interpretative Survey. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. [c. 1929] 
Willa Cather, p. 218-214. 


Lewis, Eprra. Willa Cather Living; a Personal Record. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1953. xviii, 197 (1) p. 

Reviewed in Geismar, M. The Enchanted Ring, Nation, v. 177, September 19, 1953, p. 234; 
Gordon, Caroline. A Virginian in Prairie Co , New York Times Book Review, March 8, 
1958, p. 1. Portrait; Havighurst, W. Willa Cathers High Mesa. Saturday Review of Literature, 
v. 36, April 11, 1958, p. 49-50. 


Lewis, SiNcrArm. The greatest American novelist. Newsweek, v. 11, January 3, 


1938, p. 29. 

“I think my vote for the One Greatest, now that Edith Wharton has gone on to quarrel 
with Kipling, would be Willa Cather. No other has so preserved our frontier. . . . The boys 
have roared and fought; they have left out the commas and added hyphens; they have 
galloped to Paris or Moscow; they have dived into degeneracy or phony holiness; but quiet 
and alone, Willa Cather has greatly pictured the great life." 


Lewisoen, Lupwic. Expression in America. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1932. 


Published later under title: The Story of American Literature. 

Willa Cather, p. 538—542. "My Mortal Enemy is Willa Cathers masterplece and is likely 
to outlast her more elaborate ads. ... Willa Cather's most notable and certainly most varus 
works are two novelettes, A Lost pd and My Mortal Enemy. She has been from the begin- 
ning concerned with the realities of the soul, which have been the essential realities to her." 


Locans, Vernon. I Hear America . . . Literature in the United States since 1900. 


New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. [c. 1937] 


Willa Cather, p. 206-216, passim. 
Comments on her books through Shadows on the Rock. 
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Luccocx, Hazrorn Epwarp. Contemporary American Literature and Religion. 
Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co., 1934. 
Willa Cather, p. 84-89. 


MacCorLouce, Martin. Letters on Contemporary Authors. Boston: The Four Seas 
Co., 1921. 

Willa Cather, p. 98-99. 

“In all three [O Pioneers!, The Song of the Lark, My Antonia] there are the two features 
which I have formerly designated as characteristic of all great fiction — to wit, characters who 
are so well accounted for that they seem really to live, and an utterly disillusioned view of the 
blind hoping and striving of man.” 

McNamana, Rogerr. Phases of American Religion in Thornton Wilder and Willa 
Cather. Catholic World, v. 135, September, 1932, p. 641-649. 

“They are not only able artists, they are keen thinkers, and in their writings we perceive 
not only the religious past and present of America, but also the wisest prophecy of its religious 
future... . Wilder . . . has written in his books a magnificent prelude to the grace and love 
of Christianity; but she has written a symphony whose first and last themes are grace and love.” 


Manar, Denyse. L'Enfant Américain dans le Roman du Middle-west. Thèse 
pour le doctorat . . . de I’ Université de Paris. Paris: Nizet & Bastard, 1935. 266 p. 
Discusses young people in One of Ours, The Song of the Lark, A Lost Lady and My Antonia. 


Manty, Joan Matruews AND Eprra Ricxerr. Contemporary American Literature. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. [c. 1929] 


Willa Cather, p. 14-16. 
“Studies and Reviews," p. 142-143. 


MARBLE, ANNE Russezz. A Study of the Modern Novel, British and American, 


since 1900. New York: D. Appleton, 1928. 
Willa Cather, p. 381-388. 


Mencxen, Henry Louis. Willa Cather. The Borzoi, А. A. Knopf, 1920. New York, 
1920, p. 21-31. 
Portrait. 


MicHAUD, Recis. The American Novel Today. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1928. 
Willa Cather, p. 238-248. 
Le Roman Américain d'Aujord'hui, Critique d'un Civilisation. Paris: Boivan 
& Cie., [c. 1926] ( Bibliothéque de la Revue des cours et conférences) 
Willa Cather, p. 206-215. 





Muxert, Евер BENJAMIN. Contemporary American Authors; a Critical Survey 
and 219 Biobibliographies. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940. 
Willa Cather, p. 25-27; 63-64; Cather bibliography, p. 289-292. 


Мокок, NELLE ErraABETH. The Novel and Society, a Critical Study of the 
Modern Novel. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1941. 
“Trends of the Future in Willa Cather,” p. 225-245. 


Morais, Lioyp R. Postscript to Yesterday: America, the Last Fifty Years. New 
York: Random House, 1947. 

“Mirage,” p. 180-183. “In Miss Cather’s books, skepticism about the American present 
took the form of an elegy on the American past. Her vision of life was not prospective, but 
nostalgic. She spoke, not for some better future, but for the hopes of vanished yesterday. And, 
because of this, she seemed the most melancholy of the major novelists of her generation. For 
in her work America contemplated the victory of industrial civilization and material prosperity, 
and the defeat of a dream.” 
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Willa Cather. North American Review, v. 219, May, 1924, p. 641-652. 


“At a time when many American writers of fiction seem content to record a merely faithful 
transcription of what they see before them, Miss Cather is reasserting the ancient ction 
between nature and art and expressing the artist’s old confidence that art is artistic precisely 
as it is not natural ... At her she has achieved art by interpreting comprehensively what 
her somewhat narrow world has offered for her contemplation. It still remains to be seen 
whether Miss Cather can recover from the American past which she has celebrated, its own 
generous attitude.” 


Моѕнев, Joan Cuarin. Willa Cather. The Writer, v. 38, November, 1926, р. 528- 
530. 
Portrait, 


Moss, Davin, compiler. Willa Sibert Cather. (Bibliographical checklist no. 19, ed. 
by Merle Johnson and Frederick M. Hopkins) Publishers’ Weekly, v. 103, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1923, p. 321; Checklist, no. 36, Corrections and additions, Publishers’ 
Weekly, v. 103, June 9, 1923, p. 1769-1770. 


—— American First Editions . . . W.S.C., 1875- Publishers Weekly, v. 101, 
February 3, 1922, p. 321. 


Myers, WALTER L. The Novel Dedicate. Virginia Quarterly Review, v. 8, July, 1932, 
p. 410-418. 


н on several books, including Death Comes for the Archbiship and Shadows on 
Roc 


NATIONAL CYcLoPEDrA ОЕ Biocrapay. New York: James T. White Co. [c. 1930] 
Current volume A, p. 537-538. 
Portrait. 


The New York Times: 


——— August 26, 1915. Miss Cather exhausted by wandering in Colorado canyon. 

May 14, 1923. Awarded Pulitzer Prize for One of Ours; also in Literary Digest, v. 77, 
June 9, 1923, p. 30; Current Opinion, v. 75, July, 1923, p. 49. Portrait. 

December 31, 1942. Portrait. Interviewed by Rose Field. "Restlessness such as ours 
does not make for beauty." Miss Cather discussed America and its literature. 

—— November 12, 1925. Work praised by John Galsworthy. 

—— june 6, 1928. Awarded Litt. D. from Columbia University. 

— June 6, 1929. Awarded honorary degree from the College of Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. 

—— June 20, 1929. Awarded honorary degree from Yale University. 

November 6, 1980. Mentioned in connection with the Nobel Prize for Literature. 
November 15, 1930. Gets gold medal from the American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
for Death Comes for the Arch p. 

December 20, 1930. Sinclair Lewis agrees with Henry Van Dyke that Miss Cather should 
have received the Nobel Prize for Literature, instead of him. 

February 24, 1981. Listed as one of America's twelve greatest women. 

—— june 17, 1981. Awarded honorary degree from Princeton University, the first woman so 
honored. Portrait. 

May 18, 1982; February 3, 1983. Shadows on the Rock chosen for the Prix Femina 
Américain. 

— — March 19, 1933. Rebecca West calls her one of the two best cooks in the world. 

—— June 20, 1933. Awarded L.H.D, from Smith College. 

— — November 11, 1988. Elected to the American Academy of Arts and Letters. Portrait. 
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—— [шыу 28, 1944. Wins the National Institute of Arts and Letters gold medal. (Also in 
Pub g Weekly, v. 145, February 5, 1944, p. 688.) 


— April 25, 1947. Account of her death, with portrait and comment on her career. Álso in 
Newsweek, v. 29, May 5, 1947, p. 54; Time, v. 49, May 5, 1947, p. 81; Publishers Weekly, 
v. 151, May 10, 1947, p. 2439; Wilson Library Bulletin, v. 21, June, 1947, p. 702. 

— April 27,.1947. Funeral plans told. 

—— April 80, 1947. Account of funeral held that day. 

—— May 11, 1947. Discussion of her career, and comment on books. 


—— September 22, 1949. Estate tax appraisal filed. 


O’Brien, Epwanp J. The Advance of the American Short Story. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Co., 1923. 
Willa Cather, p. 208-209. 


Overron, Grant Martin. An Hour of the American Novel. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1929. 
Willa Cather, p. 148-152. 


— Women Who Make Our Novels. New York: Moffet, Yard & Co., 1919. 

Willa Sibert Cather, p. 254-266. “A few [novelists] show steady growth and a few show 
steady and rapid gro Of these last is Willa Sibert Cather. . . . She is a novelist whose 
work already adds measurably to American literature; whether all of us put the same estimate 
upon her accomplishment does not matter at all; it matters supremely as many of us as 
possible should be acquainted with it.” 

Revised edition. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1928. Willa Cather, p. 76-97. 


Parrer, Frep Lewis. The New American Literature, 1890-1930. New York: 
Appleton-Century Co., 1935. 

“The Feminine Novel,” p. 260-265. “Her art, me. onpi it is to the eye, leaves no 
glow. There is little of warmth in her cameo cuttings. The secret of Miss Jewett she never 
really caught. . . . With Miss Cather, save for a few glowing moments where she dreamed of 
her girlhood on the Nebraska prairies, there is little of that subtle something that makes the 
heart flutter a bit and the b come short. We see, but we do not share.” 


Pearson, Norman Hormes. Witness Miss Cather. Yale Review, v. 42, no. 4, June, 
1953, p. 595-598. 
Reviews of the biographies by Edward K. Brown, Edith Lewis, and Elizabeth S. Sergeant. 


“Miss Cather's biography was a private one while she lived. . . . The three accounts of her 
life which have just been published are important ones, and almost certainly fundamental.” 


Porter, KATHERINE ANNE. The Days Before. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
[1952] 

“Reflections on Willa Cather,” p. 61-73. “Willa Cather was as provincial as Hawthorne or 
Flaubert or Turgenev, as little concerned with aesthetics and as much with morals as Tolstoy, 
as obstinately reserved as Melville. In fact she always reminds me of very good literary com- 

any, of the particularly admirable masters who formed her youthful tastes, her thinking and 
бес feeling. . . . She is a curiously immovable shape, monumental, virtue itself in her art and 
a symbol of virtue — like certain churches — revered and neglected.” 


— Reflections on Willie Cather. A top-ranking writer of today rediscovers a 
neglected genius. Mademoiselle, v. 35, July, 1952, p. 62-64, 102-104. 
Revision and expansion of an early review; later revised for The Days Before. 
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П. Crrricisa AND COMMENT ABOUT Miss CATHER — А. General, continued 


PORTERFIELD, ALEXANDER. Contemporary American Authors: Willa Cather. Lon- 
don Mercury, v. 13, March, 1926, p. 516-524. 

“There is a clear, unmistakeable point of departure, which is neither feeble nor derivative, 
in the present trend of fiction in America, and it is for this reason if no other that Miss Cather 
looms so largely on the literary horizon of the United States. . . . In the romance and dis- 
illusion and rewards of the Middle West she has found the secret of a new and glamorous 
prose narrative.” 

Reprinted in Willa Cather, a Biographical Sketch; an English Opinion . . . Alfred A. Knopf, 
[1933?] p. 7-14. 


Preston, Kerra. Pot Shots from Pegasus. New York: Covici Friede, 1929. 


TWO LADIES, p. 15 
Anita Loos and Willa Cather 
Are different, we grant you, rather. 
But when it comes to ladies shady, 
There's "The lost lady" and the Loos lady. 
—— Splinters. New York: George H. Doran [c. 1921] 
WILLA SIBERT CATHER, p. 29 


Blithe Mencken he sat on his Baltimore 
Singing “Willa! git Willa! git Willal" 

The red-headed Lewis joined in with a whoop 
Singing “Willal gu Willa! git Willa!” 

woke every bird from the Bronx to the Loop 

Singing “Willa! git Willa] git Willa?’ 

So we willy-nilly got Willa and read, 

And Willa proved all that the booster birds said. 


Reprinted in Pattee, Fred Lewis. The New American Literature. New York, 1985, p. 260. 


PRIESTLEY, JOHN Boynton. Tribute to Miss Cather in a speech to the Oxford Uni- 
versity English Club. New York Times, November 30, 1929. 

“She is almost the only writer who has succeeded in transcending the pettiness of the idea 
of rebellion against the conventional commonplace tenor of life — an idea with which Amer- 
ican literature is all too highly colored at the present time.” 

Pususaers WEEKLY, v. 123, February 11, 1933, p. 623. 

Willa Cather awarded the first Prix Femina Américain. 


Quinn, Arraur Hosson. American Fiction, an Historical and Critical Survey. 
New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1936. 

Willa Cather, p. 683-697. 
Rar, René. Willa Cather. New York: R. M. McBride & Co., 1930. 2 p.l., 115 p. 
(Modern American writers, v. 8) 

Bibliography, p. 99-104. 
— Willa Cather — 1875-1947. Etudes de lettres, v. 23, Septembre-Octobre, 1950, 
p. 39-50. 

Bibliographie, p. 50. 
Rascor, Burton. A Bookman’s Day Book . . . with an Introduction by C. Harley 
Grattan. New York: Horace Liveright, Inc., 1929. 

“First Meeting with Willa Cather,” p. 206-208. 
—— Contemporary Reminiscences. Arts and Decoration, v. 20, April, 1924, p. 28. 


Rinewart, Many Rogerrs. Women of the Year. Pictorial Review, v. 36, January, 
1935, p. 6. 
Portrait. 
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Rogerts, CARL Eric BecHHorer. Impressions of recent American literature, with 
comment on Youth and the Bright Medusa. London Times Literary Supplement, 
June 23, 1921, p. 403-404. 


“Of her books, those dealing with the immigrants in Nebraska are by far the best. . . . The 
immigrants may change . . . but there are certain spiritual qualities that they cannot lose." 


—— The Literary Renaissance in America. London: William Heinemann, Ltd. 
[1923] xi, 138 p. 
Willa Cather, passim. 


SCHOLASTIC, v. 32, April 30, 1938, p. 19E. 
Brief biographical sketch with portrait. 


Ѕснүвевс, FReDERICx. Moderne amerikansk Litteratur, 1900-1930. København: 
Gyldendalske Boghandel, 1930. 
“Det poetiske Gennembrud,” p. 79-84. 


SEIBEL, GEORGE. Miss Willa Cather from Benraska. New Colophon, 2, part 7, 1949, 
195-208. 
Reminiscences of her life in Pittsburgh. 


SERGEANT, ELIZABETH SHEPLEY. Fire under the Andes; a Group of North American 
Portraits . . . with camera portraits by E. О. Hoppé. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1927. 
Willa Cather, p. 261-282. Reprinted in Essays of Today, Informal and Formal, comp. by 
Rose Adelaide Witham. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. [c. 1931], p. 273-280. 
—— A Novelist of Today: Willa Cather. Abridged from an article in The New 
Republic. World Review, v. 3, November 15, 1926, p. 140-141. 
Portrait. 
Roots of a Writer. Saturday Review of Literature, v. 36, April 11, 1953, p. 50. 
—— Willa Cather: a Memoir. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. [c. 1953] 288 p. 
Reviewed in Geismar, M. The Enchanted Ring. Nation, v. 177, September 19, 1958, p. 284; 


Edel, Leon. The Things Remembered. New York Times Book Review, October 11, 1958, p. 5; 
Wagenknecht, E. Saturday Review of Literature, v. 36, September 19, 1058, p. 40. 


Willa Cather. Book of the Month Club News, December, 1940, p. 3. 


Reprinted in Willa Cather, a Biographical Sketch; an English Opinion . . . New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf [19882], p. 4-6. 


—— Willa Cather: Work and Personality. New Republic, v. 43, June 17, 1925, 
p. 91-94. 

—— Willa Cather: Her Books a Guide to Her Life Story. Part of an article that 
appeared in The New Republic. The Writer, v. 38, November, 1926, p. 530-531. 








SHERMAN, Davin E. Willa Cather Country. Life, у. 30, March 19, 1951, p. 112-123. 
Photographs by the author include one of Annie Pavelka, the original of Antonia. 


SHERMAN, STUART Pratt. Critical Woodcuts, Illustrated with Portraits Engraved 
on Wood by Bertrand Zadig. New York: Scribner's, 1926. 

“Willa Cather and the Changing World," p. 82-48. Comment on books through The 
Professor's House. 

"To live out one’s potentialities: there is the clew to all Miss Cather's sympathies. . . ." 
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SHUSTER, GEORGE N. Willa Sibert Cather, eine amerikanische Erzühlerin. Н. ochland, 
v. 3, September, 1934, p. 573-576. 


SNELL, GEORGE. The Shapers of American Fiction. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1947. 
“Edith Wharton and Willa Cather: The James Influence,” р. 140-156. 


“If Willa Cather had written only this one short novel [A Lost Lady] she would have richly 
earned a place among our important women novelists.” 


SPILLER, Ковевт Ernest, W. Torre, T. Н. Јовмѕом, ann Н. S. CANBY, eds. Literary 
History of the United States. New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. 3 v. 
Willa Sibert Cather, v. 3, p. 436—438. Biographical sketch and bibliography. 


SQumr, Joan Corus. Contemporary American Authors, by J. C. Squire and 
associated critics of the London Mercury, with an Introduction by Henry Seidel 
Canby. New York: Henry Holt & Co. [c. 1928] 

Willa Cather, p. 43—67. First printed in London Mercury. 


STALNAKER, JOHN M. AND Frep EccAN. American Novelists Ranked. English Jour- 
nal, v. 18, April, 1929, p. 295-307. n 

“30 of the critics ranked Miss Cather, and the composite of all these rankings places Miss 
Cather in Group 1. This does not signify by any means that all of the 80 critics who ranked 
her placed her in Group 1. Only 20 of them did so, while 7 placed her in Group 2, 1 placed 
her in Group 3, 1 in Group 4, and 1 in Group 5. Her average ranking [is] in the first group.” 
STOVALL, Frovp. American Idealism. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1943. 

Discussions of О Pioneers!, My Antonia, Death Comes for the Archbishop, Shadows on the 
Rock, Sapphira and the Slave Girl, p. 187-166. 


STRAUMANN, Hemnica. American Literature in the Twentieth Century. London: 
Hutchinson House [1951] 


“Regionalism: the Example of Willa Cather,” p. 69-72. 


Taytor, WALTER Furrer. A History of American Letters ... with Bibliographies 
by Harry Hartwick. Boston: American Book Co. [c. 1936] 

Willa Sibert Cather, p. 857—864, 

Bibliography, p. 578-574. 
Trrrte, Warren. Glimpses of Interesting Americans. Century, v. 110, July, 1925, 
p. 309-313. 

Portrait. 


—— Portrait of Willa Cather. Forum, v. 76, October, 1926, p. 559. 


Trine, Lionen. Willa Cather. In Cowley, Malcolm, ed. After the Genteel Tra- 
dition. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1937, p. 52-63. 


-— Willa Cather. New Republic, v. 90, Е ebruary 10, 1937, p. 10-13. 


Van Doren, Cann. American and British Literature since 1890. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., Inc. [c. 1939] Revised edition. 

Willa Cather, p. 82-86. “Taste, intelligence and grace are present in the later novels . . . to the 
extent of becoming the prime and sometimes the only que of her people. . . . These novels, 


while exquisite in their analysis of virtue, are not enough more than exquisite to have the dimen- 
sions of great fiction.” 
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—— The American Novel, 1789-1939. New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. Revised 
and enlarged edition. 

Willa Cather, Р 281-293. “Though Willa Cather admired orderly, comely, fruitful societies, 
her passion was for heroic individuals. . . . Her characters were too specific ever to be mistaken 
for types. . . . For every novel she tried to find the form that would fit the hero. She had no 
set formula . . . [she] constantly varied her forms. . . . The realities which interested her were 
not all equally interesting to others. Some of her books are powerful, some merely graceful. 
But they are Ass tru . And hardly one of them has worn thin with time.” 
Contemporary American Novelists. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 

Willa Cather, p. 118-122. Reprinted from Nation, v. 118, July 27, 1921, p. 92-93. 


VERMORCKEN, ELIZABETA (Moonmeap). These Too Were Here: Louise Homer and 
Willa Cather. [Pittsburgh]: University of Pittsburgh Press [1950]. 62 p. 

Account of Willa Cather’s Pittsburgh years. 
Voëapro, Oraxar. Současná literatura Spojených Států, od zvolení presidenta 


Wilsona po velkou hospodäïskou krisi. V. Praze: J. Laichter, 1934. 
Willa Cather, p. 99-112. Portrait. 





WacENKNECHT, Epwanp. Cavalcade of the American Novel. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. [1952] 

“Willa Cather and the Lovely Past," p. 319—338. Bibliography, p. 541-542. 

“Above all else, Willa Cather is the novelist of memory... . die characteristically throws 
the story into the past and looks back upon it, thus securing both detachment and what 
Nietzche called ‘the pathos of distance.’ . . . Sanity, magnanimity, love of beauty, enthusiasm 
for living — these are the outstanding qualities of Willa Cather’s work at its best." 

—— Willa Cather. Sewanee review, v. 37, April-June, 1929, p. 221-239. 

Incorporated with slight changes in his Cavalcade of the American Novel. 


WALBRIDGE, EARLE F., compiler. Key Novels, American and European. A supple- 
ment to Literary Characters Drawn from Life. Bibliographical Society of America. 
Papers, v. 47, Second quarter, 1953. 


Annotations on Alexander’s Bridge; Death Comes for the Archbishop; A Lost Lady; My 
Antonia; One of Ours; The Song of the Lark, p. 165-168. 


Warp, ALFRED CHARLES. American Literature, 1880-1930. New York: MacVeagh, 
1932. 


Cather, p. 148-149. “There seems no reason to regard Willa Cather as less than the foremost 
American woman novelist of her generation. . . . Willa Cather's novels . . . are representations 
of an ideal life — life refracted through an exceptionally lovely mind.” 


WARD, CHRISTOPHER LowcsrRETH. The Triumph of the Nut and Other Parodies. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1923. 
“One of hers, long after Willa Cather,” p. 84-104. 


Weser, Cart J. Willa Cather's Call on Housman. Colby College Quarterly, series 2, 
no. 4, November, 1947, p. 61-64. 


West, Resecca. The Strange Necessity. London: Jonathan Cape [1928]. 
“The classic artist [Willa Cather],” p. 215-228. 


Wauicuer, GEORGE Frisse. Twentieth Century. Part 4 of Literature of the Ameri- 
can People, ed. by Arthur Hobson Quinn. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc. [1951], p. 907-911. 


Account of all Miss Cather's writing except her poetry. “No American writer . . . can be 
more certain than she to capture ultimately the admiration of posterity.” 
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Warre, Tuomas Kinc. Spokesmen; Modern Writers and American Life. New 
York: D. Appleton, 1928, p. 139-160. 

"Her chief importance is neither historical nor social, but literary. . . . Primarily it is as an 
artist that she is of interest. . . . A biographer concerned with transmuting a sense of the 
personalities of her le, Miss Cather is comparatively indifferent to action, whether nar- 
rative or dramatic. . . . Nowhere does [she] manifest her power over words more successfully 
than in her description, especially of nature. . . . Though she эрш by largely subordinatin 
herself to her subject-matter, she has ended complete mistress of the situation and produced 
books which enlist interest not as social documents but as fine art." 


Willa Cather. New York Evening Post Literary Review, v. 4, December 8, 
1923, p. 331-332. 


Ware, Gzorce L., m. Willa Cather. Sewanee Rev., v. 50, January, 1942, p. 18-25. 

“From Alexander's Bridge to Sapphira and the Slave Girl, Willa Cather has written of 
individuals as though they had some divinity about them, She has ignored physical routine 
for ecstasy, passed over the day after day for the crisis. . . . Her great theme is man and what 
he must do to ‘create’ himself. . . .” 


Warman, WrLLIAM, Зр. Eminence Comes for Miss Cather. Independent, v. 119, 
September 17, 1927, p. 283. 


WirsoN, Epmounp. Shores of Light; a Literary Chronicle of the Twenties and Thir- 
ties. New York: Farrar, Strauss & Young [1952]. 

Willa Cather, p. 89-48. “The reader . . . must demand that the characters come to life. 
In [In One of Ours] they never do. . . . A Lost Lady does something to atone for One of Ours. 
Miss Cather seems to suffer from a disability like that of Henry James: it is almost impossible 
for her to describe an emotion or an action except at secondhand. . . . Willa Cather is . . . one 
of the only writers who has been able to bring any real distinction to the life of the Middle 
West. . . There run through Miss Cather’s work . . ; the beauty of those lives lived out between 
the sky and the prairie . . . the pathos of the human spirit making the effort to send down 
roots and to flower in that barren soil.” 


WrrHAM, Rose ADELAIDE, comp. Essays of Today, Informal and Formal. New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. [c. 1931] 

Sergeant, E. S. Willa Cather, from Fire under the Andes, р. 273-280; Ashley, Schuyler. 
Review of My Mortal Enemy, p. 309—312. 


WrrBAM, W. Tasker. Panorama of American Literature. [New York]: Stephen 
Daye Press [1947]. 

Willa Cather, p. 286-239. Portrait. 

“Memorable as her characters and descriptions are, it is quite as much for her style that 
Willa Cather is admired. But it is a style which cannot be sampled in a few sentences, for its 
merit lies much in the simplicity and directness which emphasize the unadorned heroism of 
the personages she introduces to the reader.” 


Yates, Evizasetu. Required Reading. New Hampshire Profiles, v. 4, December, 
1955, p. 17-19. 

Account of Willa Cather’s sojourns at the Shattuck Inn in Jaffrey, N. H., where she did 
“much of her finest work.” 


ZaBEL, Morton Davwen. Willa Cather. Nation, v. 164, June 14, 1947, p. 713-718. 


"She was one of the last in the long line of commentators and elegists of American inno- 
cence and romantic heroism . . . her books were elegles. . . . Miss Cather's career started in 
protest against and flight from the very world she ended by idealizing and mourning." 





(To be continued) 


Crossing the Line 


Tales of the Ceremony during Four Centuries 
Gathered by Harry MILLER LYDENBERG 
PART XII 
1887-1842, Continued 


Quand vint le soir, au quart de la nuit, la brise était chaude et molle, le 
ciel bleu, émaillé d'étoiles qui tremblaient dans les petites lames qui moi- 
raient la mer. La navigation était facile et agréable. — Assis sur l'arrière de 
la frégate, les passagéres plaisantaient M. Poirot de son abondant baptéme. 
— Madame Paturel exprimait des craintes pour ses caisses que Yeau avait 
pu atteindre. — Mademoiselle Esther avait couché sa nièce, et regardait 
mélancoliquement la mer. — Les officiers que leur service retenait sur le 
pont se promenaient en livrant au vent la fumée odorante de leurs cigares 
de contrebande. 

Pourtant, si le gaillard-d’arrière de la frégate et la mer sur laquelle glissait 
doucement sa carène étaient calmes et silencieux, il n'en était pas ainsi de 
l'avant et d'une partie de la batterie où pêle-mêle se confondaient encore 
les attirails dela cérémonie, les débris des costumes, les décorations de l'autel, 
et les matelots qui s'en étaient amusés; la rigueur de la discipline endormie 
laissait encore déborder par intervalles quelques trop-pleins d'ivresse, quel- 
ques réminiscences de joie éteinte sous le poids de la fatigue. On entendait 
parfois quelques cris, quelques noms rauques et inintelligibles qu'on se jetait 
d'un côté à l'autre du navire. — Des danses et des jeux, animés par une distri- 
bution de vin de cambuse, avaient bruyamment terminé le jour; puis, peu 
à peu, l'orchestre improvisé avait assoupi ses notes dans le sommeil de la 
lassitude, l'étourdissement avait succédé à l'exaltation et au délire de la féte, 
l'affaissement du corps et de la pensée aux cris et aux trépignemens du ball... 

Un bal au milieu de l'Océan! 

Ohl pour qui a vu toutes les physionomies de cet Océan, pour qui connait 
combien sont courts les entr'actes du calme et de la tempête, que de 
sauvages et sinistres poésies dans cette idée de féte sur un pareil théátrel 

Un bal au milieu de l'Océan! sur les profondeurs de l'abime des mers, un 
bal où les hommes croient au plaisir, lorsqu’à chaque moment la voix sourde 
des lames et les sifflemens ironiques du vent dans les cordages, peuvent pro- 
duire un effrayant concert avec leurs menaçantes harmonies! 

Un bal au milieu des solitudes de l'Océan, lorsqu'en quelques instans les 
vagues furieuses peuvent étendre leur suaire d'écume sur ces puérils hochets 
de fétel 

(Jules Lecomte. Traditions maritimes: Baptéme sous la Ligne. In: La 
France Maritime, by Amédéé Gréhan. Paris, 1837-49. v. 2, p. 281-288.) 


Lecomte's tale is illustrated by a plate drawn by de Caudin and engraved by Ruhiere. 
[357] 
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1841 
We crossed the line in long. 26° west of Greenwich. The most striking phe- 


nomena witnessed during those days were a waterspout and an illumination 
of the sea at night by vast numbers of phosphorescent lights upon the sur- 
face, resembling those of fire-flies and puget owing to animalculae. When 
it is dark the above lights give the sea the appearance of being covered 
with breakers, and some years ago the U.S. Vincennes, I was informed, 
changed her course for two hours from a fear that she was running into 
them. At the same hour we witnessed the phenomena mentioned, Father 
Neptune, availing himself of them, boarded the Delaware, and aided by 
many of his elder subjects, began to initiate the younger, never caught 
before south of the line, into certain mysteries. One novice caught while 
on his way to the foretop had his face smeared with a compound of tar and 
grease. A second novice, whose face was white had it painted black; and 
a third of this colour had his face daubed white. A fourth person, unwilling 
and refusing to submit to what Neptune had enacted, had a rope thrown 
around his neck, and dragged from his hiding place and forced to perform 
the whole ceremony. When the initiated had been shaved with an iron 
hoop, they were allowed to wash themselves and retire. At a late hour his 
‘godship took leave of his children and withdrew to his bottomless and 
watery couch while the ship moved swiftly on her course — her bows 
throwing up on each side a cataract of snow-white foam. 

(Medical Topography of Brazil and Uruguay: with incidental remarks. 

By G. R. B. Horner, M.D., Surgeon U.S. Navy; Honorary Member of 

the Philadelphia Medical Society, And Corresponding Member of the 

National Institute at Washington. Philadelphia, 1845. p. 24-25.) 


No date, but probably late November or early December, 1841. 


We had a shipmate once, whom we named "Jack Nastyface," from the fact 
that his face was as rough as a MacAdemized road. The first time that we 
crossed the equator in the Pacific, "Jack" was at the mast head looking out 
for whales. As soon as "eight bells" were struck, and "Jack" was relieved, 
he was informed that we had crossed the line. "Tack" never would be behind 
any body in intelligence. "The devil we did!” says "Jack." “Can't ye tell us 
some news? didn't I see it as well as you did, and better too? wasn't I aloft? 
I saw the line before any man aboard." 

(Richard Tobias Greene, in the Sandusky Mírror, January 13, 1855, cited 

in Clarence Gohdes, "Melvilles Friend "Toby, Modern Language Notes, 

vol. 59 [1944], p. 53.) 

Melville sailed from Fairhaven, Massachusetts, on the Acushnet January 8, 1841, and this 


crossing of the equator came probably later in 1841 or before July 9, 1842, when he and "Toby" 
Greene escaped from the ship at the Marquesas Islands. 
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1844 


By February 14, we were slowly nearing the equator, a time that always 
brings well earned sport to the crew. At about seven in the evening we 
heard them cheering vigorously, “The fire of Neptunel The fire of Nep- 
tunel” We made our way up on deck and about a шы feet distant we 
descried a column of fire. It was a cask of dried peas and tar which the 
sailors had set on fire and thrown into the sea. Suddenly, a solemn voice 
was heard from the topmast: ; 

“Captain, have you any passengers aboard?” 

“I have twelve,” answered the captain merrily. 

“Do they intend to pass the line?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, tomorrow Neptune in person will administer baptism which is 
indispensable to all who pass the line.” 

At ten in the evening, the time for retiring, and also the exact time for 
us to cross the equator, a huge light flamed out from the topmast. At ten 
the next morning we heard the cry “Neptune! Neptune!” The Reverend 
Clergy accompanied the captain on the bridge where Neptune was present 
with all his court. Had you seen him you would have taken him for his 
brother, Pluto. He was clothed in rags; a wig covered his head, and he had 
a coarse flax beard. He carried a huge wooden compass and a sextant with 
which he mimicked the captain taking longitude. At his right, stood his 
wife, as ludicrously attired as himself. His guards surrounded him, each 
one armed with a wooden sword, a trident and a spear. Their faces were 
smeared with tar and they presented a hideous aspect. 

The monarch of the sea promised the captain a prosperous voyage. He 
then turned to Father DeSmet and begged to be allowed to shave him. 
It was useless to refuse, so the good missionary reluctantly consented after 
being assured by the captain that all would be conducted with propriety. 
The other priests, too, submitted to the operation. To crown the farce, 
Neptune demanded that baptism be administered, and immediately they 
were soaked with a deluge of water from on high, and they were glad to 
escape to the rear of the deck where they might view the performance 
without further inconvenience. 

A good supper was then served, which the sailors enjoyed as much as 
they had enjoyed the fun. After supper Father DeSmet thanked them for 
the entertainment they had afforded. 

(Clarence B. Bagley. Early Catholic Missions in Old Oregon. Seattle, 
Lowman & Hanford Company, 1932. v. 2, p. 66-67.) 

Lowman & Hanford write (January 26, 1955): “Our firm published Early Catholic Missions 

in Oregon many years ago and Mr. Bagley is long dead. We hold no copyright and cannot say 


what the position of the Bagley heirs may be. However, while we cannot assume responsibility 
in the matter, we are inclined to think there would not likely be objection to such quotation as 


mention.” 
dE (To be continued) 
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ADULT JUVENILE TOTAL 
BRONX 
Bookmobile No. 2 2 . . . 2 . 1,458 8,359 8,817 
Bookmobile No. 8 2- . a . 2 L 1,988 5,803 7,786 
City Island zd re. fu. Rot er) эсу ras 1,435 947 2,882 
Clason’s Point - . . . . 2 L 5,245 4,549 9,787 
Eastchester M 55 2,650 8,221 5,871 
Fordham * БЕ LS Se £l 5,942 2,361 8,303 
Gun H . . . эш . . . . ' 1,678 1,866 8,544 
High Bridge `- 2 . . . . l 14,788 10,424 25,207 
Hunts Point - 2 _ . . 2 . 6,794 7,306 14,100 
Kingsbridge - =- . . . a . 8,471 5,430 13,901 
Melcourt . . ~ . . . LoL 1,824 2,468 4,999 
Melrose . . . . . . . L 9,093 6,756 15,849 
Morrisania ee, Gat “tate, Ашу woe we 4,214 4,937 9,151 
Моо - . . . . . . L 16,291 9,514 25,805 
Mott Haven ~ . . . . . . 4,850 4,681 9,581 
Parkchester Aut eua duum. “ып, ame lum 15,637 8,670 24,807 
Pelham . . . . . . . _ 6,085 6,958 12,298 
Riverdale - 2 2 2 2 2 . L 4,276 _ 8,986 8,212 
Sedgwick - 2 7 7 - 2 _ l 4,243 8,587 7,830 
Throg's Neck . 2 _ ~ . . a 2,221 2,452 4,673 
Tremont - -~ -~ . _ . . > 9,612 5,479 15,091 
University Heights - 2 -~ =- . . 4,805 8,882 8,667 
Van Co ЧЁ я быз su 2 ath a 3,806 2,046 5,352 
Van Nest 2 _ 2 . . . 2,051 1,884 8,935 
Wakefield - 2 ~ ~ . . . . 6,945 4,081 10,976 
West Farms -© _ . . . . >- 10,895 8,383 19,278 
Westchester Square - = = =- . . 8,819 5,449 14,961 
Woodlawn Er Y LE. бы! мы te 2,705 1,590 4,295 
Woodstokt . . . . . . . 2,562 en 2,562 
Extension Service SE AEN OE „ы 458 147 603 
SUBTOTALS E aime җа is euo 171,229 136,382 807,611 
MANHATTAN 

Aguilar (— 02 ou лш ox d l4 3,532 4,598 8,180 
Bloomingdale f vue deme ated, Jah. Tir gts 19,805 cree 19,805 
Cathedral =- 2 č ao 2 2 . . 9,403 ME 9,408 
Central Children’s Room - = . . . ar 8,030 8,030 
Central Circulation = - =- ~ 2 a- 73,549 Жаны 78,549 
Chatham Square - - _ =- _ >- 4,695 8,298 7,998 
Columbia - . = ~ 2 = >- 9,910 zu 9,910 
Columbus = . . . . . . . 4,078 2,141 6,217 
Countee Cullen c» aun uA lee WS IE 3,122 3,069 6,191 
Donnell . . . . . . . . 60,781 8,408 64,189 
Adult (inc. records) = _ = a . 47,577 = 47,577 
Foreign Language Center - - — — 8,342 — 8,842 
Nathan Straus - - - = - - 2,558 3,408 5,961 
Reference Center. 2 = = . . meee ex. EAM 
Teachers Library - — - - - - 2,309 SEM 2,809 
Epiphany - 2 . =- =- 2 2 - 18,058 5,217 18,270 
Mite D DO v 15,612 wane 15,612 
Fort Washington - =- _ = . >- 18,503 7,198 25,701 
George Bruce = _ = _ _ . a 4,524 8,518 8,042 
Hamilton Fish Park = . `- ` L L 4,769 5,934 10,703 


Hamilton Grange * D 2 . =- . >- RS TN es 
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CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR JUNE, 1956 — concluded 


BRANCH LIBRARIES ADULT JUVENILE TOTAL 


HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 
MANHATTAN, continued 




















Harlem Library$ - -~ - - - >- 1,054 ==> 1,654 
Hudson Pauk*t |. . =- = =- >- 978 226 1,204 
Inwood - =) f dts c “о, €um 10,497 6,607 23,104 
Jackson Squar EE die ve 18,770 EM 18,770 
Macomb' ud SG. xum & quw “Щщ 1,054 1,718 2,767 
Muhlenberg - - - - - - =- 9,893 4,007 13,900 
Music Library - - - - - - - 4,868 s 4,808 
96th Street ELE. DN UU dum uw gi 10,117 4,156 14,278 
115th Street = - = =- č =- - =- 1,874 8,258 5,127 
125th Street . - = -~ =- =- >= 1,537 2,203 8,740 
Ottendorfer  . — - =- - - - 6,418 хуй е 6,418 
Riverside = - - =- =- =- - >= 11,233 4,139 15,872 
St. Agnes = . - - - - - =- 16,608 5,005 21,611 
Seward Park - -2 = — a č = č = 6,143 6,189 12,332 
67th Street 3 et et à Де. зш Æ 5,841 2,208 8,049 
Tompkins Square CI. бШм es ome dl 12,108 7,832 19,935 
Washington Heights | ы” Gh wu See je 7,888 8,279 10,912 
Webstef. - =- =- = - - - 5,946 ae ИК 5,948 
Yorkville _ GS Wass eea E e lan 12,076 4,157 16,233 
Extension Service - =- =- =- - >= 1,828 — 1,828 

SUBTOTALS Ee yes f2. em t 892,898 96,385 488,783 

RICHMOND 

Bookmobile No. 1. - - 1,122 5,549 6,671 
Great Kils- = -~ -~ a - -= 8,675 2,973 6,648 
Huguenot Park - - =- - - - - 113 310 423 
New Dorp EE ae ee oe 2,798 2,566 5,864 
Port Richmond = - . =- =- =- -= 4,960 3,697 8,657 
Princes Bay - =- - - - - - 187 338 525 
St. George MR cf Ua ст, эй. ть 10,352 8,093 18,445 
South Beach - =- =- =- = č = >= 852 1,289 2,141 
Stapleton - -~ =- =- č = ~ č = >- 8,471 1,621 5,092 
Todt Hil - . =- > č => č = - >- 779 1,782 2,541 
Tottenville on, “Ss Vs, ысын ien 2,088 1,066 8,134 
West New Brighton o une fme EM Ve 8,223 8,169 6,392 
Extension Service - =- -~ -~ = = 540 vM 540 

SUBTOTALS a: £2. 2, fer Ar быа 34,140 27,433 61,573 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
Bronx Reference Center = - =- =- . sims nue 























Library for the Blind - = 10,802 400 10,702 
Municipal Archives and Records Center. _ meee Ls ЕЗЕТ 
Municipal Reference ы Гы De ушы, Ашы 8,170 NC 8,170 
Picture Collection = - =- =- =- =- 41,177 RE 41,177 
Schomburg Collection - - - - -= aver MN. E 
SuBTOTALS ayy ee. Sy TTE 54,649 400 55,049 
GRAND TOTALS . . a . - 652,416 260,600 913,016 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS — July, 1955 - 
Jue 1956 - - - - - - 8,450,440 3,585,687 11,986,127 
* Branch closed all or part of the month. f Children’s Room closed al ded all or part of the month. 
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CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Joun Mackenzie Cory, Chief 
Miss MARGARET WEHLER, Assistant Chief 


PUBLIC SERVICE COORDINATORS TECHNICAL SERVICE COORDINATORS 
Снп.рнем'в Services, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain Воок ORDER, Miss Mary E. Neubert 
Young PEopLe’s Services, Miss Margaret Scoggin СаТАІОСІМС, Miss Ellen Peters 
ADULT Services, Miss Leona Durkes BINDING AND Processinc, William Stern 


Reapers’ Apvisgn, Miss Mary T. Hatch 
INTERBRANCE Loan, Miss Henrietta Quigley 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Miss Lucille T. Mathews 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Miss Anne Izard 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Miss Miriam Folsom 


List or BRANCHES AND LIBRARIANS 


CITY-WIDE SERVICES 


LIBRARY FOR THE Вир. 166 Avenue of the Americas. Miss Regina Sludock 

MonicipaL ARCHIVES AND Recorps CENTER. 288 William Street. James Katsaros 

MonicrpaL REFERENCE Liprary. 2230 Municipal Building. Miss Amelia H. Munson 
Public Health Division. 125 Worth Street. Room 224. Harold Silverman 

Prcrong Cozrecrion. Central Building. Miss Romana Javitz 

Ѕсномвовс Cozrecrion. 103 West 185th Street. Miss Jean Blackwell 


MANHATTAN 
CoorprnaTor, Mrs. Jean Godfrey 

Acumar. 174 East 110th Street. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 
Вгоомічсрлік. 206 West 100th Street. Miss Emily Е. McCormick 
CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Avenue. Robert Powers 
CENTRAL CHILDREN’S Room. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Helen A. Masten 
CENTRAL CIRCULATION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Ellen M. FitzSimons 
CHATHAM Square. 88 East Broadway. Miss Marion E. Lang А 
СогллмвіА. Room 101, Butler Library, Columbia University. Mrs. Alice Alexander 
Cocumaus. 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs. Lilian Wilson 
CouNTE& CULLEN REGIONAL. 104 West 186th Street. Mrs. Dorothy Homer 
DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER. 20 West 58rd Street. Miss Katherine O'Brien 
ErrHaNy. 228 East 28rd Street. Mrs. Beulah T. Sheetz 

. FIFTY-EIGATA STREET. 127 East 58th Street. Raymond Harris 
Forr WASHINGTON REGIONAL. 535 West 179th Street. Miss Winifred Gambrill 
GxoncE Bruce. 518 West 125th Street. Howard Rickert 
Hamizron Fish Park. 388 East Houston Street. Miss Gertrude Finkel 

* HAMILTON GRANGE. 503 West 145th Street. 
HARLEM Lisnany. 9 West 124th Street. Miss Eliza M ess 
Hopson Parr. 10 Seventh Avenue South. Mrs. Alice Vielehr 
Inwoop. 4790 Broadway. Miss Edith Rees 
Jacxson Square RecroNAL. 251 West 18th Street. Miss Ruth Shinnamon 
Macoma’s Burpcg. 2560 Seventh Avenue. Miss Ann Judge 
MunureNBEnG. 209 West 28rd Street. 
Music Liprary. 121 East 58th Street. Mrs. Catharine К. Miller 
NATHAN Straus. 20 West 58rd Street. Miss Elizabeth A. Boyle, acting 
NINETY-SIXTA STREET REGIONAL. 112 East 96th Street. Miss Irene Patjens 
ll5rH Srreer, 203 West 115th Street. Gerald Gold, acting 
195тн STREET. 224 East 125th Street. Miss Barbara Reevers 
Orrenporrer. 185 Second Avenue. Miss Charlotte J. Hubach 
Rrvensipe. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Myrtle Reynolds 


* Closed temporarily. 





Kasa Wakashu (Young Man with a Straw Hat). A youth of the upper classes is 
shown walking clad in ceremonial dress and wearing the customary two swords. 
Otsu-e, 18th century. From the original in the Print Room. (See facing page) 


Front Matter 


Threshing Season 


For historical perspective in this elec- 
tion year visitors to the Library this 
summer and fall are enabled, by the 
Main Lobby exhibition “Ballots and 
Bandwagons” prepared by the American 
History Division, to follow term by term 
all the presidential campaigns since our 
country’s father’s. Moving from case to 
case it is possible to walk through the 
changing atmosphere of rouser, abuse, 
promise, and moan and to meditate 
upon the dust that rises and the dust 
that clears away in our great democratic 
harvesttime. 


Otsu-e 


Japan’s great color prints, Ukiyo-e, had 
a humbler folk sister, Otsu-e, “the anon- 
ymous imagerie populaire of the little 
known village of Otsu [which] never 
quite reached the collector’s portfolio.” 
A group of nine of these, purchased for 
the Library by Karl Kup of the Prints 
Division on an Asian tour, constitute 
the only examples known to be in any 
public collection in New York City. 
Eight of them are reproduced in the 
June-July issue of Print with an ac- 
count by Mr. Kup from which we 
quote. The ninth is reproduced as the 
frontispiece of the present Bulletin. 
Produced in roadside shops in the 
days of the dictatorial Tokugawa sho- 
gunate, a regime which issued a ple- 
thora of admonitory placards, these 
popra pictures were obviously meant 
or mirth (monkey pretending to snare 
the impossible catfish, strong man 
armed like a one-man army, fai re- 
tainer yin di under his badge of 
power) or for magic (devil in guise of 
holy man, effective hung upside down, 





thunder god fetching his drum, god of 
happiness serving as barber to god of 
luck). Were these replies to the official 
placards? (asks Mr. Kup) "Was Otsu-e 
the people's voice?" 

The Librarys Japanese collection, 
which these Otsu-e now join, is one of 
the most-looked-at groups of pictures in 
the Print Room. Though not vast it is an 
exceedingly choice collection of about 
1,000 items, its nucleus a group of prints 
collected in the 19th century by Captain 
Frank Brinkley of the Japan Mail, one 
of the earliest occidentals to recognize 
the excellence of oriental art. Most high- 
ly prized are 133 prints by Kitagawa 
Utamaro, three acquired since publica- 
tion of the Catalogue of the work of 
Kitagawa Utamaro 1753-1806 (NYPL 
1950). This is still in print (at 754) 
though somehow not listed in our cur- 
rent Publications in Print. 


PEOPLE of Japan who find themselves 
in New York will now be able to read 
books and periodicals (and 
perhaps contemporary Otsu-e) 
in the Foreign Language Cen- 
ter, Donnell Building, where 
& Japanese reading collection 
has this month been estab- 
lished. The books include 
classical and modern and are 
available for circulation. First 
such service in the city, we 
believe. 

The Foreign Language Cen- 
ter already maintains special 
collections for readers of con- 
temporary Russian, French, 
German, Italian, Yiddish, Hebrew, 
Spanish, Dutch, Norwegian, Scandina- 
vian, Hungarian, Greek, Armenian. 


Lu 
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368 
New Publication 


Publication No. 6, Arents Tobacco Col- 
lection, The New York Public Library, 
off the press and already moving into 
the hands of collectors of beautiful 
books, is The Importance of Being 
Earnest: A Trivial Comedy for Serious 
People, in Four Acts as Originally Writ- 
ten by Oscar Wilde, with an Introduc- 
tion by Dr. Sarah Augusta Dickson, 
Chief of the Arents Collection, 2 vols. 
(boxed $20). Vol. I contains a transcript 
of the original MS, Vol. II a collotype 
facsimile of typescripts of Acts I, III, 
and IV and of the MS of Act II. For our 
own impressions, after a hasty collation, 
see below. 


Alexandre Gretchaninoff 


Selections from the documents and 
manuscripts bequeathed to the Library 
by the composer Alexandre Gretchan- 
' inoff (1864-1956) are currently on view 
in the Music Division. One of the last 
members of the 19th-century romantic 
school of Russian music, Gretchaninoff 
studied with Rimsky-Korsakoff at the 
St. Petersburg Conservatory. In 1925 he 
left Russia and lived in Paris until he 
came to New York City in 1939. 

Original manuscripts of published and 
unpublished works exhibited include 
the original manuscript of his first and 
most celebrated xu Lullaby, still sung 
in every corner of the world in dozens 
of languages; the original score of his 
successful opera, Dobrinya Nikititch; 
and the autograph manuscript of his 
still unpublished “Fifth Symphony in 
C Minor.” 


The Importance of 
Publishing “Earnest” 


Admire the Library’s new two-volume 
edition of Oscar Wilde’s great “trivial 
comedy for serious people” (see notice 
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above) with its flawless collotype fac- 
similes, its typographical matching of 
the first edition, its simulated vellum 
binding. Read Dr. Dickson’s pithy Intro- 
duction for an account of the gradual 
coming to light of evidence that The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest was origin- 
ally a four- not a three-act play. And 
consult her enumeration (pages xvi-xix) 
of the sequence of manuscript and type- 
script versions of the four-act and the 
three-act drafts. 

But for an exciting week-end of dis- 
covery for yourself — to find what 
changes were made from version to 
version, above all to see what was there 
before the play was cut — clear your 
widest desk or workbench, or, as we 
did in our hurry, spread a layer of news- 
paper over your work-in-progress, and 
place side by side Volume I (with its 
transcript of the MS, the earliest extant 
draft) and your copy of the first (or 
any humbler subsequent) printed edi- 
tion. In a rapid prelimi collation, 
guided by Dr. Dickson’s brief summary 
(pages xx-xxi), you will easily locate 
some of the omitted dialog now first 
published. 

The largest recovered passages are a 
scene involving the arrest of Algernon 
for the debts of Jack as “Ernest” (17 
MS pages cut out to make Acts II and 
ПІ telescope into a single second Act) 
and some related dialog in Act IV (III). 

Here is an immediate sample, from 
the last Act, of some of the satiric dialog 
that had to disappear with the removal 
of the whole action against Algernon 
for the debts he must fall heir to when 
he insists on being Emest. Curiously 
topical for the 19505 is Jack's speech 
after Algy has protested that “the bills 
weren't mine at all, they were his.” Jack 
speaks first to Algy and then to his aunt: 


Thad hoped, Algernon, to have spared 
you the necessity of making that pain- 
ful confession. . . . Your nephew, Lady 


FRONT MATTER 


Brancaster, as he has just admitted 
himself, compelled me at 2 o'clock 
this afternoon to pay my own bills, 
a thing I have not done for years, a 
thing that is strictly against my prin- 
ciples, a thing that I in every way 
disapprove of. In taking that attitude, 
I am not merely speaking for myself, 
but for others. More young men are 
ruined now-a-days by paying their 
bills than by anything else. І know 
many fashionable young men in Lon- 
don, young men of rank and position, 
whose rooms are absolutely littered 
with receipts, and who, with a cal- 
lousness that 
seems to me ab- 
solutely cynical, 
have no hesita- 
tion in paying 
ready money for 
the mere luxuries 
of life. Such con- 
duct seems to me 
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It is now time to make more room on 
our desk and open out the second vol- 
ume of the new edition in order to com- 
pare the same passage in the typescript 
version, representing a stage later than 
the manuscript but earlier than the de- 
cision to cut four acts down to three. 
Here we discover that parts of these 
speeches — everything just quoted from 
Lady B, for instance, and her further 
^When my heart is touched, I become 
like granite" — were already deleted in 
the author's penciled revision of the very 
earliest typescript. 

At this point let us adopt some abbre- 

viated terms of ref- 
erence: MS for the 
manuscript as given 
in Volume I; TS for 
the typescripts of 
Acts 1, III, and IV 
in Volume II; P for 
penciled revisions 
of these; TR for the 


to strike at the textus receptus, the 
‘very foundation | firstand subsequent 
of things. The Clear your widert eke s printed editions be- 


only basis for good Society is un- 
limited credit. Without that, Society, 
as we know it, crumbles. Why is it 
that we all despise the middle classes? 
Simply because they invariably pay 
what they owe. ... 


Lady Brancaster (who has become 
Lady Bracknell in the play as we know 
it) is deflected from a direct reply by the 
sight of Algernon’s active demonstra- 
tion of affection for Cecily: 


Algernon, pray be more reposeful. ... 
You are much too demonstrative, and 
demonstrations of any kind are ex- 
tremely vulgar and democratic. We 
have far too many of them, now-a- 
days, as it is. I am told that Hyde 
Park, on the one day of the week on 
which one doesn’t want to use it, is 
quite unbearable. 


fore the present. 

The changes we looked for first, the 
drastic deletions for cutting the play 
down from four acts to three, were made 
after our latest P and in some copy of 
the play not known to be extant. Further 
revisions made by Wilde after the cut- 
ting are to be found in the TS and P of 
the final draft submitted to the printer 
and also in corrected proof pages. These 
are not reproduced in the present edi- 
tion. In fact the draft revised for the 
printer has only in recent weeks been 
located by Dr. Dickson and acquired by 
the Library, where scholars making a 
methodical pursuit of all extant variants 
of the play will be able to consult it. 
The major misfortune represented in 
our new edition by the absence of any 
TS and P for Act П is the lack of infor- 
mation leading to the whereabouts of 
any TS of that act in the four-act phase, 
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so that we cannot study the modification 
of Act IT between the MS and the tele- 
scoped version. 

What our handsome new edition does 
give us in rich supply are Wilde’s cre- 
ative changes, deletions, and additions 
from MS to TS to P to TR, and it is to 
these that the rest of our observations 
are directed. In her Introduction Dr. 
Dickson most helpfully concentrates on 
the changes made by the drastic short- 
ening (occasioned by the insistence of 
the actor-producer George Alexander 
rather than Wilde himself); she alludes 
to the other kind of changes, those 
effected by the “sensitive artistic con- 
science” and lapidary skill of the author 
himself, but leaves us to discover these 
by our own collating. 

What do we find? 

There is no real substitute for each 
individual's hovering over the outspread 
volumes on his own desk; yet since we 
ourselves have just been doing this, we 
cannot resist attempting to convey some 
of our impressions. 

Not since we scrutinized the textual 
layers of Keats's MS of The Eve of St. 
Agnes, reproduced in a college text- 
book, have we had such fun (unless it 
were when a student helped us see the 
layers of The Tyger in Blake's notebook 
— or when we were shown some pages 
of the new variorum edition of Byron's 
Don Juan). Not that the lapidaries 
Keats, Blake, Byron, and Wilde are 
working with stones of exactly the same 
kind. Keats is erecting a fabric of en- 
chantment, Wilde of disenchantment. 
One arranges syrops tinct with cinna- 
mon, the other cucumber sandwiches 
and muffins. But to the work. ... 

One strong impression is that the ear- 
liest version is much more topical, much 
fuller of explicit social criticism, than 
the final text. The clichés of social or 
moral satire (by 1894 there had been an 
earnest decade of voluble self-con- 
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sciousness in England about the masses 
and the classes) are Wilde's raw ma- 
terial; the MS is full of them, all tambled 
about experimentally for laughs; in re- 
vision they are discarded if they resist 
transformation into the essential stuff 
of "trivial comedy." It is "for serious 
people" (that itself is a cliché sharpened 
at both ends) which is to say that the 
inherent ridiculousness of each witti- 
cism or situation must be transparently 
obvious and not prosaically labeled. 

For example Algernon’s remark, 
"Now produce your explanation, and 
pray make it remarkable,” is followed in 
MS by what can be mistaken for serious 
social comment: "The bore about most 
explanations is that they are never half 
so remarkable as the things they try to 

lain. That is why modern science is 
so absolutely tedious." This survives in 
TS but is crossed out in P. In TR the 
perfect replacement of this laborious 
humor by one sharp explosion is 
achieved by the ses of a word in the 
preceding sentence, after which nothing 
more can or need be said: “Now produce 
your explanation, and pray make it im- 
probable.” 

Or observe the heightening of in- 
souciance in the revision of Algernon’s 
answer to Jack’s protest against his as- 
suming the right “to read a private 
cigarette case.” In MS: “Ohl that is 
ridiculous. It is absurd to have a hard- 
and-fast rule about what one should 
read and what one shouldn't. One 
should read everything. That is the true 
basis of modern culture. More than half 
of modern culture depends on the un- 
readable.” This is slow and the non se- 
quiturs are not quite self-evident. The 
third sentence is too much like a straight 
answer to Jack. In TS the perfect formu- 
lation is achieved (and retained in TR): 
“Oh! It is absurd to have a hard and 
fast rule about what one should read 
and what one shouldn’t. More than half 


FRONT MATTER 


of modern culture depends on what one 
shouldn’t read.” 

It is not that Wilde seeks to eschew 
social or even topical allusion; he adds 
examples even in the final text. But he 
removes, in revision, much of what 
makes the MS approach the sort of 
thing Bernard Shaw was doing more 
effectively in The Philanderer. In the 
MS there is a good deal of fairly straight 
satire of Gwendolyn’s intellectual inter- 
ests, “the University Extension Scheme,” 
“orchestral music which is so popular 
at present,” and so on. Many of the lines 
are admirably absurd, with unexpected 
words that turn the meanings upside 
down: “I never return from any one of 
those lectures without having been ex- 
cessively admired” (we would expect 
“improved” or “enlightened”); “ques- 
tions like the ‘Better housing of the 
upper [instead of lower] classes,’ and 
‘The bringing of Culture within the 
easy reach of the rich [supply “poor”].’” 

Even more merely clever is the epi- 
gram: “Nobody is ever shocked now-a- 
days except the clergy and the middle 
classes. It is the protession of the one 
and the punishment of the other." On 
the other hand there would seem to be 
little to complain of in the tone of: 
"modern music . . . seems to discuss 
every possible topic far too openly." 
But all these witticisms go out, and 
many more. Witty enough, they are too 
close to thought-provoking irony to 
serve Wilde's mirth-provoking purpose. 

He does want Gwendolyn's intellec- 
tuality presented, but it must be in a 
nutshell, and the nutshell must be vis- 
ibly hollow. “We live, as you know, Mr. 
Worthing, in an age of ideals," says 
Gwendolyn in MS. TS adds: “The fact 
is constantly mentioned in the news- 
papers." But that sounds like a crack 
by the author rather than by the intel- 
lectual snob. So P changes it to "the 
more expensive monthly magazines." 
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And TR adds the proper transparency: 
“and has reached the provincial pul- 
pits I am told” (our italics). 

As he moves from revision to revision 
(even, it seems to us, when he makes 
the enforced cutting from four acts to 
three) Wilde displays increasingly ef- 
fective control of his material as drama. 
The characters are allowed to say things 
that are not psychologically consistent, 
but they are shorn of remarks that might 
interfere with their dramatic consist- 
ency. Witticisms, if they fail to keep 
the dialog moving as well as snapping, 
are left behind, e.g. “Gwendolyn has 
one of those soft yielding natures that 
always have their own way,” and “Aunt 
Augusta is rather a typical woman. ... 
The most typical woman I know. She 
freezes me.” We can usually see why 
these deletions have been made; all the 
same we delight in having them back 
to look at — sometimes less for their 
wit than for glimpses afforded (as in 
the last two comments on women) into 
the mind of the author. 

A somewhat different kind of im- 
provement Wilde’s revisions achieve is 
what may be called mellowing. In MS 
and TS we have the stage direction, “A 
ring,” and Algernon’s simple exclama- 
tion, “Ah! there is Aunt Augusta.” In 
TR appears the rich addition: “Only 
relatives, or creditors, ever ring in that 
Wagnerian manner.” 

In the ae passage with the cu- 
cumber sandwiches (their potentialities 


-only fully developed in TR) Algernon's 


remark about Lady Harbury’s hair hav- 
ing “turned quite gold from grief” has 
the same sort of new quality. The pre- 
ceding remark, “since her poor hus- 
band's death. . . . she looks quite twenty 
years younger," is still called for, but 
Algernon has topped the gag. 

We leave a hundred discoveries of 
this kind to the arduous collator, wish- 
ing to conclude with a brief notice of 
equally pleasant discoveries of an op- 
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posite kind. It has long been our feeling, 
strengthened every time we reread 
Samuel Butler’s Erewhon or see a per- 
formance of The Importance of Being 
Earnest, that the Erewhonian social 
logic, whether it reached Wilde directly 
or by devious filtration (for Erewhon 
was published 22 years before Earnest 
was written), provided Wilde with the 
structural principles of his merriment. 
Our present discovery is that all the 
main passages marked in our TR as 
“Erewhonian” or “Butlerisms” turn out 
to have been in the script from the be- 
ginning and to have come through 

retty much unchanged. This at least 

emonstrates them to be nuclear even 
though it does not make them any less 
subjectively Butlerian. 

An example: “some aunts are not tall. 
That is a matter that surely an aunt may 
be allowed to decide for herself.” An- 
other: Mr. Bunbury ought to make up 
his mind whether he is going to live or 
not; “this shilly-shallying with the ques- 
tion is absurd.” Or more centrally: “I 
have lost both my parents. . . . Both? ... 
That seems like carelessness." And again: 
"To be born, or at any rate bred, in a 
handbag, whether it had handles or not, 
seems to me to display a contempt for 
family life that reminds one of the worst 
excesses of the French Revolution." 


D. V. E. 
Ivan Franko Exhibition 


The Slavonic Division is preparing a 
small exhibition (4 cases in the second 
floor corridor) to commemorate the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Ivan 
Franko, leading Ukrainian literary per- 
sonality and public figure (1856-1916). 

Ivan Franko was a rare combination 
of scholar, spiritual leader of his nation, 
and author (poet, writer of fiction, play- 
wright). Almost all his life he lived in 
Galicia, then a province of Austria- 
Hungary, and in his various capacities 
served as the focus of his people's spir- 
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itual life and cultural revival. Consid- 
ered the father of modern Ukrainian 
poetry, he introduced European meters 
and motifs and composed as his master- 
piece the lyrical epic Moses, published 
in 1905. Most of his poetry has a social 
(sometimes revolutionary) and nation- 
al character, but he also wrote beautiful 
love lyrics. His fiction, under French 
influence, is realistic, even naturalistic, 
with romantic undertones. 

His impressive scholarship led some- 
one to call Franko "a living academy." 
As an author, editor, and compiler in 
the fields of Slavic philology and litera- 
ture, of Ukrainian history, UE 
literature, philology, and folklore he 
had a unique position. He wrote in 
Ukrainian, Polish, and German. 

Without being a party man Franko 
considered it a social and national duty 
to take part in public life. In his early 
days he joined the Socialist movement 
(though rejecting dogmatic Marxism 
and class warfare), was imprisoned and 
persecuted by the Austrian authorities, 
and had to give up a normal career as 
teacher and scholar. Later he became a 
political journalist and an unsuccessful 
candidate for office. 


Use and Additions July 1956 


Visitors entering the Central Building, 
225,024; readers in the Reference De- 
partment, 67,493; volumes consulted, 
190,110. 

Volumes issued by the Circulation 
Department for home use, 780,209.* 


Recelved through purchase and gift 

Ciro. Dept. Ref. Dept. Purchase 

Gift Gift and Gift 

Volumes 747 1,397 84,849 
Pamphlets 25 4,162 5,125 
Maps NS 205 226 
Prints = 1 81 
Mise. 57 ae 57 


* See details below, p. 412—418. 
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More Light on a Shadowy Figure 


A. H. Louis, the Original of E. A. Robinson's “Captain Craig” 


By Ковевт W. Hi 
Keeper of Manuscripts 


HERE WAS nothing impressive about the pile of scrapbooks sent over 
from Acquisition for examination by the Keeper of Manuscripts a few 
months ago. In truth they appeared to be a very haphazard arrangement — 
ten large octavo volymes of common aspect, most of them loose in their 
bindings and some without spine strips. Their pages of half-century old 
woodpulp were apparently of unsuitable quality for supporting the letters, 
handwritten lists and memoranda, drawings and sketches, photographs, 
picture post cards, clippings more or less weakly fastened to them by a 
variety of pastes and glues. Could there be anything of worth in that hodge- 
podge? Did such disintegrating stuff deserve time or shelf space? 
First glance revealed that the volumes spanned several decades in the 


life of a New York landscape architect and designer or maker of garden 
ornaments, Francis G. Howard.! Closer examination, however, showed ma- 


1 Francis Gilman Howard (1869-1937) was born in Farmington, Maine, a son of Rev. Robert 
B. Howard, corresponding secretary of The American Peace Society who died in Rome, Italy, 
in 1892. He was a nephew of Gen. Oliver O. Howard, distinguished Civil War commander, 
and educator in whose honor Howard University is named. The collection includes letters and 
memorabilia proving a close relationship and smcere affection between uncle and nephew. 

In April 1896 Francis Howard married Lucy Freeman French. A serious illness of Mrs. 
French subsequently brought the couple into acquaintance with certain New Yorkers whose 
application of orthopedics and el erapeutics was insufficently developed, or bordered on 
quackery. ie nebulous figures represented among the Howards’ friends and corre- 
spondents, in addition to Dr. Oscar W. Rogers, mention should be made of Prince Edgar de 
Bourbon and his associate, Professor Frab and of Mr. and Mrs. Bertram Shapleigh (Rose 
Bryan Shapleigh). There is also record of a ship-board acquaintance with Mr. and Mrs. Booth 
Tarkington during a voyage to Europe in 1907 though one letter alluded to in the scrap-books 
has vanished meanwhile. The material includes fairly extensive data on Howard family history, 
particularly in connection with its relationship to Leeds, Maine. These scrap-books came to 
the Library as a gift from a New York lady who admired Francis Howard and kmew him in 
the closing years of his life, 
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terial of quite different nature from his occupational interest. Because of 
his extra-professional friendships here was new insight into certain “Bohe- 
mian” circles and characters active in our city through two decades subse- 
quent to 1898. 

The most significant discovery in this conglomeration, from which two 
boxes and two complete volumes have been salvaged for Manuscript Di- 
vision, is a series of three items in the handwriting of Alfred H. Louis (1829- 
1915), a colorful, intriguing figure of real importance in American literary 
history, especially in connection with Edwin Arlington Robinson. Because 
of the Library’s rich holdings of Robinsoniana, principally in the Lewis M. 
Isaacs Collection, and because Alfred Louis manuscript is’ exceedingly 
scarce, these new additions warrant immediate printing. 

Louis is accepted. by scholars as the pattern for the central character in 
Robinson’s first long poem, “Captain Craig,” ? in the opening lines of which 
this intellectual derelict is introduced as “going patch-clad through the 
streets,/Weak, dizzy, chilled, and half starved,” laying “nerveless fingers” 
on “prudent” sleeves to beg for food but somehow lacking the “genius” for 
successful begging. Yet befriended by the poet and a few others, who “laid 
some fuel to the spark / Of him, and oxidized it,” the Captain laughed, 
showered them with “a blast / Of . . . lettered nonchalance” — and his con- 
versation, in the form of verse letters to the author, makes up the bulk of 
the poem. In one of these “letters” the Captain even presents a romantic 
image of himself as a poetic beggar who writes a “Sonnet Unique De Pretzel 
von Wurzburger, dit L'Obscéne." Louis is vaguely reported to have spouted 
songs and poetry. And there is one book to his credit, England and Europe, 
a Discussion of National Policy (London, R. Bentley, 1861), of which the 
Library has a copy. 

Confirmation of his poetizing lies in the items now recovered, the first of 
which is a Sonnet addressed to a firm of stained glass makers who employed 
Francis Howard as a salesman, the second a letter to his friend Howard 
(addressed as “brother” ) with an allusion to the writing of a “third” sonnet 
(“of the Studio series,” as though he had done still other series), the third 
another letter to Howard. 


2 For detailed treatment of the evolution and writing of “Captain Craig” see Emery Neff, 
Edwin Arlington Robinson (New York 1948) 91-187, comprising a chapter on “the Pa 

the title o ly given the poem by Robinson but changed by May 1900. Additional inter- 
pretations of Louis’ relationship to the poem are those of Denham Sutcliffe, “The Original of 
Robinson’s ‘Captain Craig,’” New England Quarterly, хут (Sept. 1948) 407-481, and Richard 
Crowder, “Here Are The Men . .. E. A. Robinson's Male Character Types,” ibid. xvin 
(Sept. 1945) 346—367. Sutcliffe quotes from the only additional Louis letter of which I find 
record. This letter, in the H. Bacon Collamore Collection, is the one to Betts which revealed 
Louis’ feelings regarding “Captain Craig.” 
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Through these new documents we see more clearly a personality hitherto 
visible only in Robinson’s poetic translation or by reflection from the very 
sketchy recollections of two or three contemporaries whom Fate chose to 
bring in touch with this bit of human flotsam. These new items supply 
Louis’s own testimony as to his place in society. Further, to enable him to 
speak as fully as the meager relics permit, we add from the Isaacs Collec- 
tion a post card from Louis to Robinson, written just a few months later.? 


* * * 
THE PAPERS 4 
1 


To H. & В 
Sonnet 


Would that with pen or voice my wit could find 
The Keen-edged word that cleaveth to the core 
That subtle problem of the less or more 
Which parts the aspiring from the ambitious mind! 
Then might my exhortations loose and bind; 
Then might I safely say, ‘arise and soar 
To your own Kindred on Fame’s deathless shore; 
O ye, with brows by genius sealed and signed!’ 
But now, I falter in my glow of praise 
Lest some rash touch should mar that sweetest grace 
That keeps ye modest, humble, in these days 
Ere the great world hath put ye in your place 
And so, at last, ye reach your destined height 
With some faint spots upon your garments white. 


A. H. L. 
Dec. 18, 1897 
(Francis G. Howard Scrap-book “Personal History," п, folio [18*-]) 5 


3 The Isaacs Collection also contains a typed copy of a letter from Robinson to Dr. Joshua 
Bloch, Chief of this Library’s Jewish Division, October 25, 1933, supplying references to certain 
published sources on Louis and a paragraph of reminiscence about his contacts with, and 
appraisal of, that remarkable person. The present writer wishes to express appreciation for 
several discussions of Louis which he has enjoyed with Dr. Bloch, now in retirement. 

Mr. Isaacs also made a typed copy of Robinson’s recollections of Louis during a luncheon 
they shared February 6, 1930. 
4 All autograph MSS in The New York Public Library. 
5 This may be the first sonnet in the "Studio series” mentioned in Louis’ letter of December 81. 
«Н. & B" are Heinigke & Bowen, stained glass makers, suppliers of glass mosaic and wrought 
glass, 24-26 E. 18th St, New York City. The agreement under which this firm employed 
Howard as a salesman, January 2, 1897, ар in this same scrap-book; it establishes his 
residence as “The Windemere,” corner of 59th Street and Ninth Avenue. His employment by 
this firm probably began around the time of his marriage in the preceding April. 
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2 


Friday. Dec. 31, 97 
Dear brother, 


So absorbed, that I did not, could not, come in earlier day this week. Have 
waited a while for you, and am now (just noon) thinking of going. Will come in 
to-morrow, Saturday, New Year's Day (oh these landmarks, these landmarks] ); 
and hope then to see you. 

Meantime while waiting this morning for you I have written my (third) 
sonnet of the Studio series. 

I hope all is well at home. 

I am filled with gratitude to Mrs. Bryan for the inestimable loan of the Portrait. 
But — I have not yet answered her letter. It is in some respects the most difficult 
letter to reply to I ever received. 

If I do not see you tomorrow, I shall come up to you anyhow Sunday P. M. 

The batch of Sonnets has been left for Mr. Gilder at the Century office. 9 


Thine always 
A. H. L. 


[Annotation in Francis G. Howard’s writing:] Characteristic letter from Alfred 
H. Louis. 
(Francis G. Howard Papers, folder 3) 


Monday, Jany. 31, 98 
Dear brother.: I've had your note. 


When — in the great Hereafter — the secret things of all hearts and all doings 
are known — you will have a great light thrown on those points as to externals in 
me which so exercise your mind: perhaps even earlier.” 

Meantime I wish to say this: that is something temporary — and will in a little 
while disappear, quite. 

I write with some difficulty, physically. For last night I had a severe fall in the 
street, and struck my head violently against the stone side-walk. My face is dis- 
figured and I think there is just a slight, very slight, concussion of brain; for the 
head aches and the man is giddy and dazed. 


6 Richard Watson Gilder, noted editor of the Century Magazine. The extensive editorial corre- 
spondence of this magazine constitutes one of the Library’s larger manuscript collections; 
nothing associated with Alfred H. Louis has survived within it. Gilder’s own letter-press copy 
books are also in the care of the Manuscript Division and prove silent with regard to Louis. 

7 This mystic belief or feeling of responsibility to lead mankind toward the Light is discussed 
at length by Crowder (p. 358). 
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Just now I am as bruised reed and sinking flax, — Be patient with mel You of all 
beings can be patient; and, all God helping, will soon be as you desire; nay, 
shall bel 

Yours in the great bond 


АНТ. 


[Annotation in Francis С. Howard’s handwriting: ] Original letter from Alfred H. 
Louis, Graduate of Cambridge, friend of Archbishop of Canterbury, Barrister, 
‘Critic, Poet, Jew, Romanist.8 ' 


(Francis С. Howard Scrap-book “Personal History,” п, folio [34%] ) 


Wednesday 5, 5, 98 
8. P. M. 
Dear R[obinson], 


I quite understand about your not coming yesterday. But I was sorry: I so 
much wish some communion of our two selves undiluted by other personalities. 
And I hope we may manage to have some before you go away; the more so as 
it will help to give shape, perhaps, to some ideas about and for yourself which 
are at present vague in my mind but may be made more definite. 

You meet me, I hope, as arranged to-morrow, Friday, 6.30 P.M. in 10th St. 


Yours entirely 
A.H.L. 


[Addressed:] E. A. Robinson Esqr. 
145 West 64th St. 
(Boro, Manhattan) New York City 


[Endorsed in Robinson's handwriting:] This is all the writing of Alfred H. Louis 
that I can find. E. A. Robinson. March 8, 1932.9 


(Lewis M. Isaacs Collection of Robinsoniana) 


8 In contrast to these brilliant qualifications most of the Robinson biographers have added the 
less appealing picture of a diminutive, bearded old man, collarless and filthily clad, awakening 
the poet early in the morning. See Herman Hagedorn, Edwin Arlington Robinson. A Biography 
(New York 1938), 157-184; Neff, 92. 

® That Robinson felt a sense of indebtedness to Louis is evident from his dedication of The 
Glory of the Nightingales to his memory in 1930. This was 27 years after the old man had 
been taken back to England by other friends and 15 years after he had departed this troubled 
world. i 


The Writings of Willa Cather 


À List of Works by and about Her 
Compiled by Puxi1as Martin HurcHINSON 


PART III 


II. CRITICISM AND COMMENT ABOUT MISS CATHER 


B. Individual Works 
ALEXANDER'S BRIDGE 
Athenaeum, v. 140, August 31, 1912, p. 217. 


Hz, Jonn Р. The Real Alexander's Bridge. American Literature, v. 21, January, 
1950, p. 473-476. 


The novel was based on the collapse of the Quebec bridge, August 29, 1907. “. . . a poor 
novel...too much of it is reporting, not art." 


Independent, v. 73, July 4, 1912, p. 47. 


New York Times Book Review, May 12, p. 295. 


"Miss Cather has a faculty which deserves special mention, of үзе: and describing in 
terse, reflned phrase the salient features of personality both mental and physical.” 


Outlook, v. 100, April 20, 1912, p. 849; v. 101, June 8, 1912, p. 317. 


“There is strength in the dissection of character in this tragic tale, set in every-day surround- 
ings and circumstances, but the strength is devoted to portraying the one-sid hopeless, 
uninspired struggle of an unsymmetrical nature against the odds imposed by a blind fate.” 


SHERWOOD, MARGARET. Atlantic Monthly, v. 110, November, 1912, p. 683. 


APRIL TWILIGHTS AND OTHER POEMS, 1923; 1933 
Booklist, v. 30, September, 1933, p. 21. 
Bookman, v. 58, September, 1923, p. 76. 
Boston Transcript, June 20, 1923, p. 4; June 14, 1933, p. 2. 


Dial, v. 75, October, 1923, p. 400. 
“Give the impression of being cast accurately, into a mould which was not intended for 


them; they lack redeeming inconsistencies and never vary from a pattern which is fixed by 
the first line.” 
Freeman, v. 7, July 18, 1923, p. 452. 
New York Evening Post Literary Review, July 28, 1923, p. 860. 
New York Herald Tribune Books, June 4, 1933, p. 4. | 
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New York Times Book Review, May 13, 1923, p. 7. 
New York World, June 24, 1923, p. 19. 
Pratt Institute Quarterly, Autumn, 1933, p. 25. 


RELLY, Josera Jonn. A Singing Novelist. Commonweal, v. 13, February 25, 1931, 
p. 464-466. 
Reprinted in his Of Books and Men. New York: Julian Messner, Inc. [c. 1942], p. 42-50. 
The new edition “omits, alas! a round dozen from the original edition of 1908. . . . Six of 
these ‘outcasts’ [are] among the best examples of Miss Cather’s gift. It might seem unchivalrous 
to remark that poets are often uncertain appraisers of their own verse. . . . She has the true 
poet’s eye for the concrete and the true novelist’s interest in men and women. . . = 


TrixrjeNs, Eunice. Poetry by a Novelist. Poetry, v. 22, July, 1923, р. 221—223. 
“Miss Cather is not at heart a poet. She is not at home in the medium. . . . The book 1s 
welcome, for it reveals a less known phase of a great literary personality." 


Van Donen, Marx. Literature and the Land. Nation, v. 116, June 27, 1923, p. 753. 


“It seems perfectly obvious that Miss Cather was wise in abandoning verse for fiction. She 
was not built to go at any but a prairie pace. Rhythm and rhyme were never fully effective 
in her hands; they retarded rather than sped her as she thought. . . . April Twilights is distin- 
guished by feeling and observation; but a poem like ‘Spanish Johnny’ reminds us of “The Song 
of the Lark,’ and the reminder is fatal.” 


Wanton, Epa Lov. New York Times Book Review, June 11, 1933, p. 15. 


"Tt seems as if, in poetry, Miss Cather, having shaken off all her literary influences, all of 
the reminiscences of poetry she once read, has returned to her childhood and girlhood setting. 
The later poems are, in consequence, far more interesting than were the somewhat imitative 
earlier poems. . . . Her poetry has always had music and beauty of language, but the earlier 
poems lacked the individuality and distinction which are so apparent in her novels.” 


Wisconsin Library Bulletin, v. 19, July, 1923, p. 410. 


DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCHBISHOP 
Atlantic Bookshelf, v. 140, November, 1927. 


Austin, Mary (Hunter). Earth Horizons. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1932, 
p. 359. 


Barron, Marx. The Catholic Novel. Commonweal, v. 23, April 10, 1936, p. 665. 
Booklist, v. 24, November, 1927, p. 67. 
Bookman, v. 66, October, 1927, p. 214. 


Bricxer., Herscuen. Miss Cather in New Mexico. North American Review, v. 224, 
October, 1927. 
“With wholly admirable simplicity and economy Miss Cather has done this priestly portrait 


against a pioneer background rich in many elements, a living tapestry to be seen through the 
limpidity of her prose without blur or distortion.” 


Catholic World, v. 126, November, 1927, p. 275. 
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П. CRITICISM AND COMMENT ABOUT Miss CATHER — В. Individual Works, continued 
DEATH Comes FOR THE ARCHBISHOP, continued 
EpcErr, Epwin Francis. Boston Transcript, September 17, 1927, p. 6. 
“In her latest novel, Miss Cather is content to be a real storyteller, and not an apostle of 
modernistic fiction.” 
Guman, Dorotuy Foster. Boston Transcript, September 10, 1927, p. 5. 


“This is not a novel . . . it is one of the most superb pieces of literary endeavor this reviewer 
has ever read, regardless of language or nation.” 


Independent, v. 119, September 17, 1927, p. 283. 


Krucu, Josera Woop. The Pathos of Distance. Nation, v. 125, October 12, 1927, 
p. 390. 


Lovett, Roserr Morse. New Republic, v. 52, October 26, 1927, p. 266-267. 
Reprinted: Willa Cather, a Biographical Sketch; an English Opinion . . . New York: Alfred 
А. Knopf [19882], p. 14-16. i 


New York Times Book Review, September 4, 1927, p. 2. 


NEWMAN, Frances. A Reservationist's Impressions of Willa Cather’s New Mexican 
Catholic Missionaries of 1850. New York Evening Post Literary Review, September 
3, 1927, p. 8. 


“She is always sentimental, her prose is always written in phrases which are nearly as 
famuliar to her readers as if they were written for a newspaper and she has never written one 
line which has the quality of wit or the quality or cleverness. . . . Her eminence seems to me 
a depressing reflection upon American criticism. . . . I feel that Miss Cather has cluttered up 
her story and her mind with facts and dnecdotes.” 


Outlook, v. 147, October 26, 1927, р. 251. 

Pittsburgh Monthly Bulletin, v. 32, October, 1927, p. 440. 

Saturday Review, v. 144, December 10, 1927, p. 829. 
Reviewed by Lee Wilson Dodd. 


Saturday Review of Literature, v. 4, September 10, 1927, p. 101; 4, December 10, 
1927, p. 421. 


Swrrg, Resecca W. The Southwest in Fiction. Saturday Review of Literature, 
v. 24, May 16, 1942, p. 12-13. 

Mentions Death Comes for the Archbishop as the “beginning of a conscious appreciation of 
contemporary Southwest literature in the minds of the American public.” 
Spectator, v. 139, November 19, 1927, p. 894. 
Springfield Republican, November 13, 1927, p. 7. 
Survey, v. 59, November 1, 1927, p. 164. 


Van Dyke, Henny. The Man Behind the Book, Essays in Understanding. New 
York: Scribner's, 1929, p. 333-357. 

Portrait. 

“Religion as adventure: this is the vital theme. . . . To read and understand Death Comes 
for the Archbishop helps one to be sure of the sanity of true genius, makes one glad to be alive 
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in a world where, despite evil and darkness, virtue still shines in manhood, and wins love, and 
gains the victory that death cannot take away.” 


West, Resecca. Miss Cather's Business as an Artist. New York Herald Tribune 
Books, September 11, 1927, p. 1. 

“The book, it may be seen, though clear as a dewdrop, is not superficial, Miss Cather is 
inspired to her best because she is working on a theme that is particularly sympathetic to 
her...” ; 

Wriiams, MicHAEL. Catholicism and the Modern Mind. New York: Dial Press, 
1928. 
“Willa Cather's Masterpiece," p. 270-279. 


A LOST LADY 
Booklist, v. 20, November, 1923, p. 55. 
Bookman, v. 58, October, 1923, p. 200. 


Boston Transcript, September 22, 1923, p. 4. 
“Well written in a somewhat highly colored style, with occasional exaggerative infelicities.” 


Boynton, Henry Warcorr. Independent, v. 111, October 27, 1923, р. 198-199. 


“Miss Cather has made a remarkable addition to her gallery of feminine portraits. . . . Mrs. 
Forrester her "lost lady,’ sublimates still another type of womanhood. . . .” 


Brewster, DonorBy AND ANGUS BURRELL, ed. Modern Fiction. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1934, p. 399. 


Broun. Heywoop. New York World, September 28, 1923, р. 9. 


“She has never done a better novel . . . nor is she likely to. . . . This seems to us a truly 
great work." 


Cansy, Henry See. Definitions: Essays in Contemporary Criticism. Second 
series. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. [c. 1924], p. 233-236. 


CHAMAILLARD, PrennE, La cas de Marian Forrester. Revue anglo-américaine. Paris, 
1931. Année 8, p. 419427. 


Detroit News, October 14, 1923, p. 12. 


Epwanps, Jon B. Sewanee Review, v. 21, October – December, 1923, р. 510-511. 


"The author seems to regard morality as a matter of taste; but that is not realism, for taste 
is rather a matter of morality... . I should object to this book on both scores, that of taste as 
well as essential morality. The author's talent is of high order and might well be employed in 
exploiting higher themes." 


ForrErr, Witson. Atlantic Bookshelf, v. 132, November, 1923. 


"Miss Cather's version of the loveliness whose appointed task it is to include virtue as the 
whole includes the parts, and whose failure to be born with the strength for this high destiny 
is the supreme tragedy." 


Hinz, Jonn P. Virginia Quarterly Review, v. 29, no. 1, January, 1953, p. 70-85. 
Includes also a review of The Professor's House. 
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П. Сагттсїзм AND COMMENT ABOUT Miss САТНЕВ — B. Individual Works, cantinued 
A Losr Lapy, continued 


Квотон, Josera Woop. The Lady as Artist. Nation, у. 117, November 28, 1923, 
p. 610. 


“She has constantly struggled to achieve that synthesis of qualities which alone can make a 
novel really fine, and in ‘A Lost Lady,’ short and slight as it is, she has achieved it... . It makes 
clearer than any of her previous books has done the essentially aristocratic character of Miss 
Cather’s sympathies and explains her choice of subjects. The artistic and the pioneers whom she 
has always written about are united in their spirit of high adventure, in the romantic im- 
practicability of their aims, and in their success in the creation of comely and rounded types. 
.. It is obvious that Miss Cather looks not only at her own craft but at life as well from the 
standpoint of one to whom fitness 1s all." 


New York Evening Post Literary Review, September 22, 1923, p. 59. 


New York Herald Tribune Books, October 28, 1923, p. 17. 


"In what is almost novellette form she has drawn memorable character after memorable 
character. Her method is incisive, but she does not sacrifice beauty. . . . Her heroine is observ- 
able only through the eyes of her various men friends. . . . What a tremendous relief this mag- 
nificent objectivity of hers is... ." 


New York Times Book Review, September 30, 1923, p. 4. 


“Miss Cather is a realist....The truth is, Miss Cather’s romanticism, long repressed, burst 
forth almost in spite of her and she has painted a vivid, brilliant little picture of an age that 
is gone not to return.” 


Оѕвонм, E. W. New York World, October 7, 1923, p. 10. 


"The finest piece of literary artistry that came our way while the strike was on and our 
book pages were not.... Only as we close the pages... do we become aware how faithfully 
and unforgettably the very sf of its fair and frail heroine has been stamped upon our mind. 


Overton, Grant Marton. The Philosophy of Fiction. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. [1928] p. 184-196. 


PRIESTLEY, Joan Boynton. London Mercury, v. 10, October, 1924, p. 658-659. 


“Her story is very slight...in substance hardly more than a sketch but it comes to life, it 
has artistic Чакка ыа, it makes its points, and it lingers in the memory, an accomplishment. 
Miss Cather has the great gift of fusing her materials into one economic, single-minded narra- 
tive; and she has too the gift of an exquisite frugality.” 


Scott, C. A. Dawson. Bookman [London], v. 67, October, 1924, p. 28. 
Portrait. 
LUCY GAYHEART 


ApaMs, JAMES Donan. New York Times Book Review, August 4, 1935, p. 1. 


Portrait. 

“Her new novel is not an expansive reading of life; it has not the scope of a a work of 
fiction, but within the confines that she has set for it her story achieves a rounded quality, a 
substance, that only a, disciplined art could give.... One naturally regrets that Miss Cather 
did not choose to tell a story of wider implications, or one composed of elements that she had 
not fully utilized before, but the story she has told is done with all the distinction, all the 
quiet grace of style that have long marked her work.” 


American Review, v. 5, October, 1935, p. 625. 
Arvin, Newton. Sweet Story. New Republic, v. 84, September 11, 1935, p. 138. 
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BENET, STEPHEN ViNcENT. The Artistry and Grace of Willa Cather. New York 
Herald Tribune Books, August 4, 1935, p. 3. 

“Lucy Gayheart seems to me one of her rare failures — and yet both the subject and the 
ae admirably suited to her gifts....It is perhaps natural that in a narrative of this 
“sort, the characters should become symbols rather than human beings. But even symbols, in 
fiction, should have a certain amount of flesh and blood on their bones.... Lucy, in spite of 
the occasionally very beautiful prose with which Miss Cather has clothed her, remains a 
symbol of a phase of youth... rather than youth itself.” 


Booklist, v. 32, September, 1935, p. 14. 
Catholic World, v. 141, September, 1935, p. 763. 


Christian Science Monitor, July 31, 1935, p. 12. 


“Lucy's love affair is real enough, but it is not important enough; it should, by all canons of 
experience, have faded into a fragrant memory, whereas Miss Cather attempts to develop it 
into a major tragedy. And it is simply not the stuff of which tragedy is made. . . . One does not 
get the impression that the hand of the potter shook, but only that it grew weary, and rounded 
off its work in haste.” 


Cleveland Open Shelf, August, 1935, p. 16. 
Commonweal, v. 22, September 27, 1935, p. 534. 


Current History, v. 42, September, 1935, p. 4. 


FADIMAN, CLIFTON. Miss Cather’s New Novel. New Yorker, v. 11, August З, 1935, 
p. 50-51. 


Forum, v. 94, October, 1935, p. 5. 
Hawens, ЕТНЕт, WaLLace. Atlantic Bookshelf, v. 156, September, 1935, p. 10. - 


“The author’s rare sense of form shows once more in this novel. The narrative, compact as it 
is, follows a beautiful design. ...I am inclined to believe that what will persist longest in 
memory ... is its swiftness, and the intense reality of the visual images.” 


Jones, Howarp Mumrorp. Willa Cather Returns to the Middle West. Saturday 
Review of Literature, v. 12, August 3, 1935, p. 7. 

“She holds the disparate elements of her story together through the unity of the heroine's 
life and through her experienced and disciplined prose. The little episode is told in a mood of 
sympathetic retrospection, but without denunciation, without nos gia, without sentimentality. 
Only the coda, in which we are asked to believe that the bankers son keeps the Gayheart 
house as a sentimental souvenir, is momentarily touched with falseness. Elsewhere Miss Cather 
is, as she usually is, miraculously right.” 


London Times Literary Supplement, July 25, 1935, p. 476. 


“A subtle stony of motives and accidents, infinitesmal in themselves but carrying everlasting 
consequences. There is no emphasis on love or death or the terrifying premonition of disaster 
and coldness, but one recognizes the APERI of a life-time, a sure knowledge of young 
passion and old grief in this simply related tale.” 

Reprinted in Willa Cather, a Biographical Sketch; an English Opinion . . . New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf [1933?], p. 24-25. 


Mann, DorotHea LAWRENCE. The Supreme Art of Willa Cather. Boston Tran- 
script, August 3, 1935, p. 3. 


Portrait. - 
“A rich novel, full of meaning, and a worthy addition to Miss Cather’s list of fiction.” 
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JI. Crrricism AND Соммемт Авоот Miss Career — B. Individual Works, continued 
Lucy Gaxmxanr, continued 


New Republic, v. 85, December 11, 1935, p. 149. 

New Statesman and Nation, v. 10, August 3, 1935, p. 166. 
North American, v. 240, December, 1935, p. 549. 

Pratt Institute Quarterly, Autumn, 1935, p. 37. 
Spectator, v. 155, August 2, 1935, p. 200. 


Springfield Republican, August 4, 1935, p. 5. 


Troy, WuzraM. Footprints in Cement. Nation, v. 141, August 14, 1935, p. 193. 


“For those who had hoped that the archaeological holiday of her past two novels might be 
followed by a return to the clearly envisaged experience of her earlier books about the West, 
this most recent novel can only be a source of grave disappointment.” 


Wisconsin Library Bulletin, v. 31, July, 1935, p. 84. 
Yale Review, New series, v. 25, Autumn, 1935, p. 8. 


MY ANTONIA 


Arms, GEORGE WannEN. Cather's My Antonia. Explicator, v. 5, March, 1947, p. 35. 
“... as a whole the novel is integrated. The action is related to the theme; the elegiac mood 

is implemented by both.” 

Booklist, v. 15, December, 1918, p. 107. 


Bourne, RANDoOLPH. Morals and Art from the West. Dial, v. 65, December 14, 1918, , 
p. 557. 

“Has the indestructable fragrance of youth. This story lives with the hopefulness of the 
West. It is poignant and beautiful, but not sad.” 
Boynton, Henry Warcorr. Bookman, v. 48, December, 1918, p. 495. 


"The effectiveness of such a portrait depends in an unusual sense upon the skill of the 
painter. Casual as her touches seem, no stroke is superfluous or wrongly emphasized; and we 
may be hardly conscious how much of the portrait is owing to the quiet beauty and purity of 
the artist's style." 


Independent, v. 97, January 25, 1919, p. 131. 


Nation, v. 107, November 2, 1918, p. 523. 


“A notable portrait, rendered too quietly, perhaps, to catch the eye of the seeker for color and 
movement of the picturesque or dramatic order, but worthy to stand with ‘The Song of the 
Lark’ among the best of our recent interpretations of American life." 


New York Call, November 3, 1918, p. 10. 
New York Times Book Review, October 6, 1918, p. 429. 
Scorr, Wasor S. Explicator, v. 5, June, 1947, p. 58. 


“ 


. . . numerous contrasts of scene, characters and events . . . are emotionally acceptable, 
however, because they are counterbalanced. . . . 
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“This structure of embracing opposites makes it possible for the reader to finish My Antonia 
with the ‘glow’ that sentimental fiction affords, and yet with the sense of plausibility that 
realistic fiction aims for.” 


MY MORTAL ENEMY 


ASHLEY, SCHUYLER. Essay Reviews. Kansas City: Lowell Press, 1929, p. 78-83. 


Reprinted in Essays of Today, compiled by Rose Adelaide Witham. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. [c. 1931], p. 808-312. 


Booklist, v. 23, December, 1926, p. 132. 
Boston Transcript, December 11, 1926, p. 6. 
Dial, v. 82, January, 1927, p. 73. 


Dopp, Lez Witson. Alone with Ourselves. Saturday Review of Literature, v. 3, 
October 23, 1926, p. 234. 

“Miss Cather is a cool, scrupulous mistress of her medium, her material, and all its human, 
social and philosophical undertones. She has no desire to stir our more facile emotions. It is 
not our nerves she would trouble, but our minds — or whatever it is that we most deeply and 
personally are.” 


Hawks, Ermez WarLace. Atlantic Bookshelf, v. 138, December, 1926. 


“Shows Miss Cather’s power at its most concentrated, and has passages of a clear, etched 
beauty. It is a fine picce of art ‘bitter as gall, and passionate and wise.’” 


Independent, v. 117, November 13, 1926, p. 568. 
International Book Review, November, 1926, p. 761. 


KENNEY, Јонм M. Jn. Commonweal, v. 5, March 9, 1927, p. 499-500. 


“We have Miss Cather’s word for it that the mortal enemy of the title is Oswald, Myra’s 
husband. . . . Her own warped soul was her chiefest enemy.” 


KRoNENBERGER, Louis. Miss Cather Fumbles for Another Lost Lady. New York 
Times Book Review, October 24, 1926, p. 2. 

Portrait. 

“Miss Cather’s methods are always as engrossing as her material. . . . Most obvious are her 
use of a secondary character to interpret the chief character . . . and her use of incident in place 
of situation or analysis for purposes of revelation. . .. Though in actual merit ‘My Mortal Enemy’ 
is perhaps Miss Cather's least important book, it does have a certain value as regards Miss 
Cather's development. . . . This book fails in all ways to be prehensile. It does not coalesce. 
The whole is not as great as the sum of its parts.” 


KnaurcH, Josera Woop. The Modest Method of Willa Cather. Nation, v. 123, 
November 10, 1926, p. 484—485. 


"Events are seen frankly through the haze of distance; the thing immediately present is not 
these events themselves but the mind in which they are recollected; and the effect is, therefore, 
not the vividness and the harshness of drama but something almost elegiac in its softness... . 
Whenever Miss Cather evokes memory there comes with it a lingering fragrance." 


New Republic, v. 49, November 24, 1926, p. 22. 
New York Times Book Review, December 5, 1926, p. 5. 
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IL Carmcism Амр Comacent ABOUT Miss CATHER — B. Individual Works, continued 
My Mortar ENEMY, continued 


Patterson, IsaseL. "When desire shall fail.” New York Herald Tribune Books, 
October 24, 1926, p. 3-4. 

“As if to sum up the lesson that all is vanity, Miss Cather shows a woman who was broken 
оо hig о and selfish. . . . If this story — it is se ре 
short story, not a novel — were the work of any less distinguished author, one would it 
admirable, but rather as promise than performance." 


Time, v. 8, October 18, 1996, p. 38-39. 


Wnrxrocx, Joan Е. Miss Cather Recounts an Endurance Test. A technical review 
from the manuscript of her latest work, by special permission of the publisher, 
Alfred A. Knopf. The Writer, v. 38, November, 1926, p. 932-534. 

Includes facsimile typescript of a page of My Mortal Enemy, with corrections in the author's 
' handwriting. "Miss Cather adds authenticity to her narrative b introducing actual people as 
minor characters, notably Madame Modjeska. Again and again there is presented some man or 
woman, a book, an event, an idea, which bears the imprint of historical truth."- 


Yusr, Warrer. New York Evening Post Literary Review, October 30, 1928, p. 3. 


Portrait. 

"Miss Cather is like no other novelist writing in America. She adheres to no standards but 
her own — and may change .. . A moving representation of a woman who could not 
endure, but who courage. She is brave, but embittered. . . . Her end is noble — and wistful 
... a story of a rich and rare flavor, of luminous prose, of lifting and momentous suspense.” 


NOT UNDER FORTY 
Booklist, v. 33, January, 1937, p. 149. 


Chicago Daily Tribune, January 16, 1937, p. 15. 


Greer, Hinton К. Dallas [Texas] Journal, 1936. 


Reprinted in Willa Cather, a Biographical Sketch; an English Opinion ... New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf [1988P], p. 27-28. : 


KRONENBERGER, Louis. In Dubious Battle. Nation, v. 143, December 19, 19386, 
p. 738-739. 


“Every American reviewer who asks for more in a novelist than charm of style and responsive- 
ness to atmosphere has attacked Miss Cather in recent je for running out on the Е to 
hide in the past and for еш even such portions of the past аз had the poor judgment to 
be unsavory or ungovernable. . . . І think most of us would have preferred having her deal with 
life as she used to, even if she stopped from time to time to recoil in ladylike fright, to her 
refusing to deal with life at all. But it is presumably too late; the only noise of battle with 
which Miss Cather chooses to be concerned 1s its cadenced echo." 


London Times Literary Supplement, December 5, 1936, p. 1007. 
Manchester Guardian, December 11, 1936, p. 10. 


PATTERSON, Isapgr, Remembering Happier Days. New York Herald Tribune Books, 
November 22, 1936, p. 6. 


"Mostly the pages are pleasantly nostalgic for the nineteenth century, and the effect is 
deliberately conveyed by making the particular memories derivative. . . . Though slight in sub- 
stance and deliberately withdrawn. from the present in theme, they are all informed by the 
urbane quality which marks all Miss Cather's work." 
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Saturday Review of Literature, v. 15, November 28, 1936, p. 7. 


SEDGWICK, ELLERY. Atlantic Bookshelf, v. 159, February, 1937. 


“Neither Miss Cather’s prefudices nor her poc s have undergone much change since 
she came out of the West. . . . The country of her allegiance is far from the land of her inherit- 
ance, and for its past she feels an alien nostalgia which those ‘under forty’ can never know. . .. 
When Miss Cather says that a second-rate writer can be defined, but one first-rate can only be 
experienced, she ities a law of universal criticism.” 

Sosxin, Wicriam. Willa Cathers Excursions into the Literary Past. New York 
Times Book Review, November 22, 1936, p. 2. 


Portrait. 

"In [these essays] she cultivates an atmosphere of calm in which the melodies of her 
tastes will not be drowned out by the blatant concerto of contemporary criticism. . . . She is 
interested in dramatizing philosophical experiences, moments of divination she has actually 
lived through.” 


Springfield Republican, November 21, 1936, p. 6. 
Time, v. 28, December 14, 1936, p. 95. 
Yale Review, New series, v. 26, Winter, 1937, p. 6. 


THE NOVEL DEMEUBLE 
МсСоге, Camuze. Willa Cather as a Critic. America, v. 54, January 11, 1936, 
p. 332-333. 


"Mr. Knopf ought to reprint it [The Novel Démeublé] in pamphlet form for distribution 
among the living writers, critics, and students in writing courses. Another generation might 
thus be at least partly spared our own generation's critical confusion." 


O PIONEERSI 
Athenaeum, no. 4481, September 13, 1913, p. 252. 
“The most interesting character-study in the book is undoubtedly that of the sister.” 


Becken, May LAMBERTON. Read This One First. Scholastic, v. 31, October 23, 1937, 
p. 24E. 


“ “О pioneers! . . . is the novel by which I hope ed will make her acquaintance. . . . It does 
much more than give you a memorable picture of pioneer life in the Middle West. It makes 
you see the daily tasks of these pioneers as works of art in themselves." 


Booklist, v. 10, September, 1913, p. 34. 


Boston Transcript, July 16, 1913, p. 18. 
“The subject is not one which can be expressed in a pen and ink sketch; it needs the broad 


brush lines — and in such a way as Miss Cather treated it. Yet there is a great delicacy of 
touch." 

Chautauquan, v. 71, August 2, 1913, p. 203. 

Cooper, Franx Т. Bookman, v. 37, August, 1913, p. 666-667. 

Nation, v. 97, September 4, 1913, p. 210-211. 


New York Times Book Review, September 14, 1913, p. 466. 


“Tt is practically a novel without a hero. There are men in it, but the interest centers in two 
women — not rivals, but friends. . . .” 
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О Ртомкенз/, continued 
New York Times Book Revtew, November 30, 1913, р. 664. 


Outlook, v. 104, August 2, 1913, p. 767. 


OBSCURE DESTINIES 


Booklist, v. 29, September, 1932, p. 17. 


Catholic World, v. 136, November, 1932, p. 245-247. 
“If not Miss Cather’s best work, it is, nevertheless, honest, delightful, satisfying.” 


CHAMBERLAIN, JOHN. The Return of Willa Cather. New York Times Book Review, 
July 31, 1932, p. 1. 

Portrait. 

“The final piece . . . is not up to the standard set by Neighbour Rosicky and Old Mrs. Harris. 
... Her own atomic and fundamentally escapist psychology should have enabled her to make a 
fine story of the two friends who parted on a matter of principle. . . . She has mishandled ma- 
terial that, potentially, promised much.” 


Christian Science Monitor, September 17, 1932, p. 12. 


“The three long short stories . . . are character studies. They show no attempt to diagram a 
plot. They simply tell of the last years of the chief characters. The first two stories . . . are 
records of unconscious heroism in dealing with two different problems of age; the remaining 
story ... tells of a lifelong friendship broken . . .” 


Cleveland Open Shelf, July, 1932, p. 16. 


Dawson, MAncARET CHENEY. Miss Cather’s New Portraits. New York Herald Trib- 
une Books, July 31, 1932, p. 5. Fy 


Fapiman, Стлғтом. Misted Memories. Nation, v. 135, August 3, 1932, p. 107. 

“Both [Sarah Orne Jewett and Willa Cather] шее a sweetness and a sympathy which are 
not quite fit for larger themes or any very resolute confrontation of life. Both prefer humble 
and patient people as against ‘important’ or masterful people. . . . In years to come I believe 
Miss Cather will be recognized as a greater Sarah Orne Jewett of the West. She strikes lovely 
notes, but they are minor. To her better books (and they are her earlier ones) one may turn 
for a very moving kind of country sentiment, but hardly for a large, true realistic picture of 
the time." 


HawrHORNE, HazEL. Willa Cather's Homeland. New Republic, v. 31, August 10, 
1932, p. 350. 


London Times Literary Supplement, December 1, 1932, p. 920. 


Manchester Guardian, December 16, 1932, p. 7. 


“From the technical standpoint the best impression left by this book is of a complete avoid- 
ance of overemphasis, a complete absence of so-called flne writing." 

Reprinted in Willa Cather, a Biographical Sketch; an English Opinion . . . New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf [1933?], p. 22-23. 


Mann, РовотнвА Lawrence. Willa Cather Returns to Her Beloved West. Boston 
Transcript, August 0, 1932, p. 2. 
Portrait. 


New Statesman and. Nation, v. 4, December 3, 1932, p. 694. 
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Pittsburgh Monthly Bulletin, v. 37, October, 1932, p. 59. 
Pratt Institute Quarterly, Autumn, 1932, p. 40. 
Saturday Review of Literature, v.9, August 6, 1932, p. 29. 
Spectator, v. 149, December 9, 1932, p. 844. 


Weexs, Erwan». Atlantic Bookshelf, v. 150, September, 1932. 
“These are really notable stories, make no mistake.” 


WirriAMS, MicuaeL. Commonweal, v. 16, August 31, 1932, p. 433-434. 


WiNsrEN, AncuER. Bookman, v. 75, October, 1932, p. 648-649. 


“Miss Cather's method, developed in her two ‘chronicle’ novels of ‘touching and passing on’ 
is less effective in a long short story. ... This book is a demonstration that Miss Cather is capable 
of doing again and just as well what she has done before . . . our first raptures gone, they will 
return only when she begins discovering again.” 


Yale Review, New series, v. 22, Autumn, 1932, p. 6. 


THE OLD BEAUTY 
BRENNAN, Mary Euzasere. Catholic World, v. 168, December, 1948, p. 253. 
Chicago Sun, September 19, 1948, p. 7. 
Library Journal, v. 73, September 1, 1948, p. 1192. 


MARSHALL, MARGARET. Nation, v. 167, October 2, 1948, p. 376. 


“The invisible mysterious element, the creative en which is necessary to quicken a given 
set of materials into life and entity, is missing . . . readi a ie a libe o le 
among the ruins of a once beloved house played upon by a mild sighing wind laden with the 
fragrance of nostalgia.” 


Morris, Ілоүр R. Willa Cather's Valedictory to Lost Ideals. New York Herald 
Tribune Books, September 12, 1948, p. 1. 

Portrait. 

“The three tales that make up her final book are not among her best. But in them, as always, 
she was a skilled craftsman, exercising her finest gift: the power of evocation.” 


New Republic, v. 119, September 13, 1948, p. 24-25, 
New Yorker, v. 24, September 25, 1948, p. 108. 


Preven, WuziaM. Miss Cather’s Legacy. Saturday Review of Literature, v. 31, 
September 18, 1948, p. 25. 
Portrait. 


Poor, Caarces. The last stories of Willa Cather. New York Times Book Review, 
September 12, 1948, p. 3. 

Portrait. 

“Miss Cather’s stories return again and again to her themes: youth lost and fortitude main- 
tained, daring and art and valor. The old values, she frequently likes to suggest, are better 
than the new. The giants lived yesterday; pygmies rule today.” 
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REvNorps, Horace. А Bit of the Old Gleam. Christian Science Monitor, v. 40, 
September 15, 1948, p. 18. 


“These stories make two things clear. Firstly, that rarely does the posthumously published 
work of any writer add materially to his reputation; secondly, that after the vigor of ‘M 
Antonia’ and the romantic beauty of ‘One of Ours,’ Miss Cather's later work fell off in 
power and insight. . . . These first two stories are well worth reading, but they are not Miss 
Cather at her best.” 


San Francisco Chronicle, September 21, 1948, p. 22. 
Springfield Republican, September 26, 1948, p. 10. 
Virginia Kirkus, Bulletin, v. 16, July 15, 1948, p. 341. 
Yale Review, New series, v. 38, Winter, 1949, p. 384. 


ON WRITING 
Booklist, v. 46, October 15, 1949, p. 61. 


Brerr, Harvey. The Critical Cather. Atlantic Bookshelf, v. 184, October, 1949 
p. 79-81. 


“She exercised taste of a highly personal sort, rather than critical acumen. And yet one would 
prefer to see taste and discernment grow together. I do not think they did in Miss Cather.” 


? 


Dovucury, Howanp N., ув. Miss Cather as Critic. Nation, v. 169, September 24, 
1949, p. 304. 

“Miss Cather's criticism is the record of an artistic sensibility that knew perfectly its own 
direction and believed in it thoroughly, which is a phenomenon that always commands respect. 
... It is a criticism démeublé, uncluttered by jargon or pedantry, uncontaminated by extraneous 


‘ideas.’ . . . These little pieces speak with an authority out of all proportion to their fewness 
and the narrowness of the ground they cover.” 


Mercier, Vivian. Commonweal, v. 51, October 21, 1949, р. 43-44. 
New Republic, v. 121, November 7, 1949, p. 20. 
New Yorker, v. 25, October 22, 1949, p. 127. 


PEARSON, Norman Hormes. Learning to Write and Then Unlearning. Saturday 
Review of Literature, v. 32, October 8, 1949, p. 37. 
Portrait. 


Porter, KATHERINE ANNE. The Calm, Pure Art of Willa Cather. New York Times 
Book Review, September 25, 1949, p. 1. 


Revised and published as “Reflections on Willa Cather” in her The Days Before. New 
York [1952]. 


ScaLoss, GEORGE. А Writer's Art. Hudson Review, у. 3, September, 1950, p. 151-156. 


“Unlike many women of talent she never got lost in the jade rooms of sensibility. Her prose, 
primitive yet articulate, neither circumlocutory nor infantile,.is always clear, and even at its 
most musical never evaporates into just sound. It is charged with that echoing vibration she 
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sought as one of the definitions of a literary art. . . . Becoming somewhat of a popular writer as 
she grew older, Miss Cather, by her example of integrity, patience and sanity in face of the 
scholastic, indicated, in this and her other work, how she found her way....” 


Virginia Kirkus, Bulletin, v. 17, August 1, 1949, p. 413. 


ONE OF OURS 
Booklist, v. 19, November, 1922, p. 52. 


Boston Transcript, September 13, 1992, p. 4. 


"Ihe story is better than might be expected from its extravagant advance praise. But it 
is not great... ." 


Boynton, Henry Warcorr. Sweeping the Sky. Independent, v. 109, November 11, 
1922, p. 279-281. 


BraprorD, GAMALIEL. Review of One of Ours. Atlantic Bookshelf, v. 130, Novem- 
ber, 1922. 


“The sense of mystery and the sense of beauty make the charm of this latest book . . . as they 
made the charm of the lovely April TEPEE twenty years ago. But the mystery has perhaps 
deepened and darkened under the strain of life; and the feeling of beauty, neg fe intense, is 
somewhat less permeating.” 


Reprinted in Fact, Fancy and Opinion, ed. by Robert Malcolm Gay. Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
Press [c. 1923], p. 849-351. 


Broun, Hgvwoop. New York World, September 13, 1922, p. 13. 


"It seems to Miss Cather that the war was not without purpose, since it gave a significance 
to the life of farm boys tn Nebraska. The hero of the book loses his life and finds his soul. We 
happen to believe that there is such a thing as setting too high a price even upon souls, and 
war is too high a price." 


Cleveland Open Shelf, November, 1922, p. 84. 


Еїѕнев, Donornx (Самер). New York Times Book Review. September 10, 1922, 
. 14. 
“It із an amazingly rich book, rich as no other living American could write, many-peopled, 


complicated as life itself is complicated, but composed with a harmony and unity which only 
art can have...” 


FLEISHER, FLORENCE. Prophets in Their Own Country. Survey, v. 49, November 1, 
1992, p. 192, 201. 


GALE, Zona. New York World, September 14, 1922, p. 11. 


“Nothing has been written on this side of the Atlantic since we have been a nation that can 
approach in value, both as art and history, this version of America's performance in the 
great таг... 


Greensboro [N. C.] Daily News, October 8, 1992, p. 8. 
Howanp, SvpwEY. Miss Cather Goes to War. Bookman, v. 56, October, 1922, 
p. 217-218. 


“A book to show what a woman can write supremely and what she cannot write at all... . 


The pity is that Miss Cather did not know war for the big bowwow stuff that it is and stick 
to her own farms and farmer folk.” 


International Book Review, December 1922, р. 70; January, 1923, p. 58. 
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Lewis, SiNcLArR. A Hamlet of the plains. New York Evening Post Literary Review, 
September 16, 1922, p. 23. : 


“Of the somewhat fabulous Middle West not even Mr. Hamlin Garland has given a more 
valid and beautiful expression than has Miss Cather. . . . There is ground for fearing that, 
despite many excellences, it [One of Ours] is inferior to others of her novels. . . . At times Miss 
Cather is as indecisive as her own hero. There might be, in his losing all in what seemed to be 
the freedom of the war, a noble irony like the irony of the brooding Hardy. Perhaps it is 
meant to be. But it does not come through to the reader. . . .” 


Nation, v. 115, October 11, 1922, p. 388. 
New Republic, v. 32, October 11, 1922, p. 177. 


New York Herald Tribune Books, December 24, 1922, p. 4. 


An interview with Miss Cather in which she stated that the character David Gerhardt in 
One of Ours was based on David Hochstein, the young violinist lost in the war, whom she had 
known and had heard play. 


Outlook, v. 132, October 11, 1922, p. 253. 


Pancsorn, Н. L. New York Herald Tribune Books, September 10, 1922, р. 6. 

“The larger impression of America in the war is . . . accurate and grimly critical as well as 
understanding. Miss Cather knows her Nebraska and the middle western type, with its faults 
as well as its splendid virtues. The book is a very fine, strong plece of work. 


Pittsburgh Monthly Bulletin, v. 27, December, 1922, p. 532. 
The Reviewer, v. 3, October, 1922. p. 710-711. 


SELDEN, Спвевт. Claude Bovary. Dial, у. 73, October, 1922, p. 438-440. 


“The first half freely suggests Madame Bovary. . . . That this book fails to come to life is 
not to be set down to a lack of genius, for a fair talent can make a book live. It is due, I think, 
to the calculated pursuit of a purpose alien to fiction, the purpose to record, rather than to 
create. When this ose is forgotten Miss Cather’s deliberate care in statement, her occasional 
utterance neither nor weak of passion, lead her to veritable creation.” 


Springfield Republican, October 29, 1922, p. 7. 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, v. 18, October, 1922, p. 217. 


THE PROFESSOR’S HOUSE 
ASHLEY, SCHUYLER. Essay Reviews. Kansas City: Lowell Press, 1929, р. 78-83. 


Benet, Laura. Commonweal, у. 3, December 2, 1925, р. 108-109. 


“Never even in the fine edged portrait of ‘A Lost Lady’ has Miss Cather more profoundly 
sounded the depths of a lovely soul receiving the last kaleidescope flash of its youthful ego as 
the curtain of life falls away from it. 

“[It] is in parts, though not as a whole, a step forward in her art. It holds an element that 
is Ghampectedly illuminating.” 


Booklist, v. 22, November, 1925, p. 72. 
Boston Transcript, September 16, 1925, p. 6. 
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Bricxez, Henscugr. Bookman, v. 62, November, 1925, p. 338. 


Brown, Epwarp Karora. Rhythm in the Novel. Alexander Lectures, no. 3, de- 
livered at the University of Toronto. Toronto, 1950. p. 71-78. 


Caney, Henry буркт. A Novel of the Soul. Saturday Review of Literature, v. 2, 
September 26, 1925, p. 151. 


“This, more than “О Pioneers!, is a pioneering book.” 
Cleveland Open Shelf, November, 1925, p. 107. 


Fay, Eur С. Borrowings from Anatole France in Willa Cather and Robert 
Nathan. Modern Language Notes, v. 56, May 1941, p. 377. 

A brief note on two dressmaker’s models which Miss Cather puts in the attic of the pro- 
fessor’s house. 

“The author acknowledges her indebtedness to Anatole France by making St. Peter say, 
with respect to the [dressmaker's] models: ‘If they were good enoug for Monsieur Bergeret, 
they are certainly good enough for me.” 


Fon», James L. Review of The Professors House. In Modern Essays of Various 
Types, ed. by Charles Alexander Cockayne. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co. 
[e. 1927], p. 275-279. 

“As a scholarly contribution to literature The Professor’s House is by far the best of Miss 
Cather’s novels, nor do I recall any other recent novel of American life that equals it in 
interest, purpose, and philosophy.” 


Gaz, Zona. My Favorite Character in Fiction: Tom Outland. Bookman, v. 63, 
May, 1926, p. 322-323. 


“What I mean by my joy in Tom Outland is that he is one more who can set free whatever is 
in him by identifymg himself with a great idea. . . . He expresses the love of the unknown 
which is the basic hunger of the race. He has caught ‘the great idea." 


Guess, A. НАмптом. Contamination of “Rewards.” New York Evening Post Lit- 
erary Review, September 5, 1925, p. 1. 


Portrait. 
“Spiritually speaking, the professor had passed out before the materialistic theme begins to 
be developed. Manifestly, Miss Cather intended that; but, all the same, it is a little confusing.” 


Hawes, Ermez Warrack. Atlantic Bookshelf, v. 136, December, 1925. 


“If one were a draughtsman it would be an каш and an active exercise to make a 
design which should depict the very curious course of the narrative. Surely many filaments 
representing unfinished trails must go spraying off at the edges... . At the heart of the design 
must stand the deris chapters called “Tom Outland’s story,’ the story of the ‘little city of 
stone, asleep’ on the blue mesa — symbol of an ideal beauty not to be realized.” 


International Book Review [Literary Digest], November, 1925, p. 775. 


Ккотон, Josera Моор. Second Best. Nation, v. 121, September 23, 1995, p. 336. 


“Being essentially an intuitive artist she is at times markedly more successful than at 
others, and her new novel is nat among her best. . . . The initial mistake was, I think, the elab- 
oration of the character whose story constitutes the second of the three parts into which the 
novel is divided . . . [Outland] has no business to dwarf as he does the professor, for he is 
not made one-tenth as interesting nor is he by any means as richly conceived. He is merely a 
hero, almost an abstraction; he attributes but he has no character; and he is only very 
superficially convincing.” 
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London Times Literary Supplement, November 19, 1925, p. 770. 


“The book is as a whole unsatisfactory; there are too many loose ends; but as the presenta- 
tion of a quiet group of university people, with their secret ambitions and weaknesses laid 
bare, it is admirably alive.” 


Morris, LLoyp R. New York Times Book Review, December 6, 1925, p. 2. 


“As a work of art it is unsatisfying; it raises problems which it fails to solve, it deludes the 
reader with promises that remain unfulfilled, and it ignores both the implications and the sig- 
nificance of its central subject.” 


Nation and Athenaeum, v. 38, December 19, 1925, p. 440. 
New Republic, v. 44, September 16, 1925, p. 105. 
New Statesman, v. 26, December 19, 1925, p. 308. 


New York Times Book Review, September 6, 1925, p. 8. 

“Неге... are three books. Book the first is ingeniously invented and admirably carried along 
as far as it goes. It stops in mid-channel. Book the second is an amateurish essay in archaeo- 
logical adventure. It is flat, stale and unprofitable. Book the third finds Miss Cather far d 


her philosophic depth without adequate equipment . . . for keeping afloat what is left of the 
story so inconsiderately abandoned at the end of book one.” 


Pratt Institute Quarterly, Autumn, 1925, p. 39. 


SHERMAN, STUART Pnarr. New York Herald Tribune Books, September 13, 1925, 
р. 13. 

Portrait. 

"A олаш beautiful book full of meanings, full of intentions. . . . He [the professor] is 


a spirit reluctantly bidding farewell to a generation of American life, to a vanishing order of 
tion...” 


Springfield Republican, September 13, 1925, p. 5. 

Survey, v. 55, December 1, 1925, p. 310. 

WarpMaN, Mitton. London Mercury, v. 13, January, 1926, p. 211. 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, v. 21, October, 1925, p. 231. 


SAPPHIRA AND THE SLAVE GIRL 


ApAMs, JAMES Donar. New York Times Book Review, December 8, 1940, p. 4. 

Portrait. 

“Miss Cather is too accomplished an artist ever to give us a work which has not some dis- 
tinction of its own. Sapphira . . . is a subtly done, if not ры satisfying study of a do- 
mestic situation. . . . The strange relationship between the miller and his wife is admirably pre- 
sented, and there is, as always, Miss Cather's limpid and seemingly effortless prose." 


Buysse, Henry Loren. Commonweal, v. 33, January 10, 1941, p. 306-307. 


“Her story is really a study in the psychological effect of slavery on both slave and master, 
an almost geometrical demonstration Ef the proposition that whatever good things may result 
from slavery, it is bad and humanly perverting in itself, in the unnatural relationship it estab- 
lishes between bro children af Сой... . One thing may be said, and with justice, against Miss 
Cather's way of writing. It can, on occasion, seem mannered and even a little thin, Sometimes 
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her le are very close to being lay-figures, and seem to lack any particularizing touch. This 
is, of course, never true of her main characters: in this case, Nancy, Sapphira, Henry Colbert. 
. . . Miss Cather if anyone, defines her problems, sets her own limits. And what she produces 
is so incomparably better than what most novelists produce that we should all be grateful.” 


Booklist, v. 37, December 15, 1940, p. 154. 


Canby, Henny See. Conversation Piece. Saturday Review of Literature, v. 23, 
December 14, 1940, p. 5. 

“This new novel of hers belongs to a notable trio, of which Shadows on the Rock and Death 
Comes for the Archbishop are the other two members. . . . Miss Cather is not writing a melo- 
drama of slavery and seduction, but recreating, with subtle selection of incident, a society and 
a culture and a sociology in which a conflict of morals and of philosophies produces an inner, 
ever more tightly-coiled spring. . . .” 


Catholic World, v. 152, February, 1941, p. 634. 


"The one flaw in this delightful book is the Epilogues it could so well have been devoted 
to a satisfactory completion of the exceptionally well-drawn characters. Instead Miss Cather 
her readers and leaves them greatly exasperated.” 


Christian Science Monitor, December 28, 1940, p. 11. 

“To some of her readers at least трт and the Slave Girl will prove strangely disappoint- 
ing. It will leave them baffled and disillusioned. For little remains, upon closing this book, other 
than a sense of sadness, of defeat, of the savor of slow decay.” 


Fapman, Сілғтом. New Yorker, v. 16, December Т, 1940, p. 121-122. 


, “Нег work is spare, even austere. . . . Accuracy rather than richness of i dein is her 
hallmark . . . Sapphira and the Slave Girl will not, I think, rank with her first books, such as 
My Antonia and А Lost Lady. . . . One reads [it] with pleasure and admiration, never with any 
great heightening of interest.” 


Fisper, DoroTHEA Frances (CANFIELD). Book of the Month Club News, Decem- 
ber, 1940, p. 2-3. Also reprinted separately for distribution to Club subscribers. 


“We see that it is not just a story, it is poetry, poetry in the sense of emotion remembered 
in tranquillity. . . . It frees us from the turbid, immediate, imitation-emotion of lit realistic 
stories, and permits us calmly to see in perspective the golden human values of the tale.” 


Library Journal, v. 65, November 15, 1940, p. 982. 


Ross, Mary. New York Herald Tribune Books, December 8, 1940, p. 1. 

Portrait. 

“Her books are . . . the essence of things remembered, washed clear of the unessential and 
polished to beauty by slow time like stones on a beach. . . . Only a very high of art can 
convey the fullness of beauty that Miss Cather has given time and again in a brief and simple 
novel. А 


Reprinted in Willa Cather, a Biographical Sketch; an English Opinion . . . New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf [1833P], p. 25-27. 


Saturday Review of Literature, v. 23, December 14, 1940, p. 5. 
Springfield Republican, December 22, 1940, p. 7. 
Time, v. 36, December 9, 1940, p. 88. 


Werxs, Epwanrp. Atlantic Bookshelf, v. 167, February, 1941. 


“In the beauty of line and the almost perfect selection of detail the novel does Miss Cather 
proud." 
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WzraMs, Micnae.. Commonweal, у. 33, F ebruary 7, 1941, p. 399-400. 


“The aristocratic genius of Willa Cather is one of the fine flowers of a truly democratic 
American spirit. ... With Willa Cather . . . there was no surrender to the idolatry of mass pro- 
duction, of vulgarization, of democracy à rebours. . . .” 


Yale Review, New Series, v. 30, Winter, 1941, p. 10. 


ZABEL, Morton Dauwen. The Tone of Time. Nation, v. 151, December 7, 1940, 
p. 974—576. 

“Her devotion to the past and its perished beauty has been sincere but inevitably limited by 
a didactic principle and threatened by the inflexibility of an idealistic convention. . . . Sapphira, 
by recovering the gravity and lyric ease of her best work and by avoiding the flat prettification 
of history that nullified Shadows on the Rock . . . is Miss Cather’s best book in thirteen years 
and one of her five best productions.” 


SHADOWS ON THE ROCK 


Arvin, Norton. Quebec, Nebraska and Pittsburgh. New Republic, v. 67, August 12 
1931, p. 345-346. 


Booklist, v. 28, September, 1931, p. 26. 


Catholic World, v. 133, September, 1931, p. 752-753. 


"In this story, as in all of Miss Cather's novels, it is the understanding feeling, the delicate 
and artistic shading of mood, the perfect fusion of style and subject — tn. one word, the 
shadows — which one will remember long after he has forgotten the historical background of 
these hardy characters во stoutly facing the stern realities on the Kebec Rock itself.” 


? 


CHAMBERLAIN, Joan. Willa Cather’s Tale of Canada. New York Times Book Re- 
view, August 2, 1931, p. 1. 

Portrait. 

“There is not a really memorable incident in the book and for this reason it falls below the 
level of Death Comes for the Archbishop. . . . There is little of the stuff of life that makes 
memorable fiction; there is nothing but the two-dimensional life of the fresco — beautiful, pale 
and rightly alien to the novel form.” 


Christian Century, v. 48, September 9, 1931, p. 1118. 


Cleveland Open Shelf, December, 1931, p. 145. 


Cross, Wizsur. Saturday Review of Literature, v. 8, August 22, 1931, p. 67-68. 


“There is no study of character in detail. . . . The tone is subdued to a poetic atmosphere 
which must be maintained. Purposely the sketches are slight and delicate like the pastels of 
Latour or Watteau. Action is reduced to a minimum. . . . The characterization, because it is 
brief, must be deft. . . . It is all a delicate art, more difficult than the art of the traditional novel. 
Few have ever measurably succeeded. Miss Cather is among these few.” 


Forum, v. 86, September, 1931, p. 6. 
Grecory, Horace. Symposium, у. 2, October, 1931, p. 551-554. 
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Harris, Warm E. Boston Transcript, August 1, 1931, p. 8. 


Portrait. 

“A biography of a time and a place rather than a novel of men. . . . Shining through every 
line... is the author's quiet achievement of beauty in a work of art... . The jeweled sim- 
plicity of her words is dedicated to the longings, the aspirations of all humanity.” 


Hovwcx, Lynn Hanor». Voices from Some Contemporary Books. In his Vital Con- 
. trol. New York: The Abingdon Press [c. 1934], р. 168-173. 


Irish Press, January 22, 1932. 


Reprinted in Willa Cather, a Biographical Sketch, an English Opinion . . . New York: Alfred 
А. Knopf [19382], p. 20. 


Murer, Mavic, Journal des débats, v. 39, part 1, January 29, 1932, p. 156-158. 
New York Evenng Post Literary Review, August 1, 1931, p. 10. 

Pittsburgh Monthly Bulletin, v. 36, October, 1931, p. 68. 

Pratt Institute Quarterly, Autumn, 1931, p. 36. 


Коввіхѕ, Frances Lamont. Three Novels by Women. Outlook, v. 158, August 5, 
1931, p. 440. 


Van Doren, Carr. New York Herald Tribune Books, August 2, 1931, p. 1-2. 

Portrait. 

“Pictorially rich, Shadows on the Rock is dramatically thin. Its excellence must be discovered 
not in the weight and thrust of major events to which it refers but in the idyllic or pathetic 
touches which make up the flesh of the actual story. . . . Miss Cather has always been divided 
between this passion for heroic individuals and her admiration for ordered, fruitful, comely 
societies. . . . The passion and admiration are not contrary.” 


Van Doren, ЮОовотнү. А Study in Comeliness. Nation, v. 133, August 12, 1931, 
p. 160. 

“She can claim undisputed title to [her place] by virtue of her unceasing labor in the cause 
of fine writing. She has given herself to it with the ardor of one of her own religieuses, and 
the results have been altogether worthy of her devotion. . . . A certain quality of coherence and 
growth has gone out of Miss Cather’s writing. She becomes increasingly disparate and episodic. 
. . . I should like to see from her hand another novel with more edge to it; one that was no 
less shapely or beautiful or wise, but one in which her characters were presented in process of 
learning all that she knows about life.” 


Warrer, Leon. Survey, v. 67, November 1, 1931, p. 150-151. 


Wuson, JAMES SOUTHALL. Virginia Quarterly Review, v. 7, October, 1931, p. 585- 
590. 


“If... the book is an embodiment of the spirit of old Quebec, lıke all true and intense art 
that has its roots in a place, it has universality too. It is pervaded by the spirit of humanity.” 


WiusrEN, ARCHER. Defense of Willa Cather. Bookman, v. 74, March, 1932, p. 634- 
640. 

Shadows on the Rock brought the author critical disfavor. “It is my contention that [the 
book] demonstrably falls into the direct line of Miss Cather’s work and is by no means the 
least important. Had it no deeper merits it could stand as a tour de force demonstrating the 
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sustained magic of a mood, the perfect fitting of style to content, the choice of incident proper 
to mood, and the carrying strength of a quiet voice. . . ." 

Wisconsin Library Bulletin, v. 27, November, 1931, p. 255. 


Yale Review, New series, v. 21, Autumn, 193], p. 8. 


THE SONG OF THE LARK 
Booklist, v. 12, December, 1915, p. 136. 


Boston Transcript, October 18, 1915, p. 22. 


“If the reader is not interested in character development there is little for him in this tale, 
since its action is not dramatic. Its gripping power lies in the reaction of Thea Kronborg’s tem- 
релш upon the wise and courageous mother and also upon the generous men who made 

er development possible.” 


Boynton, Henry Warcorr. Nation, v. 101, October 14, 1915, p. 462. 


“Tt is a story of something better than suggestiveness and charm — a thing finished, sound 
and noble." 


Catholic World, v. 102, December, 1915, p. 398-397. 
"Miss Cather's manner is remarkably virile and effective. When her people speak it is 


because they have something to say; and she has a faculty for giving, without apparent effort, 
an unexpected turn to the commonplace that deprives it of that character." ii 


Cleveland Open Shelf, October, 1915, p. 89. 


Cooper, Feeperic Taser. Bookman, v. 42, November, 1915, р. 323. 


“The interest of Miss Cather’s story is only secondarily in the plot. She has created a group 
of real persons; she takes us into their homes and makes us share in their joys and sorrows, 
with a quickening sympathy such as we give to our friends in the real world. . . . And that is 
a gift that is perhaps quite as rare as a genius for plot-building.” 


Cox, Swney. My Favorite Forgotten Book. Tomorrow, v. 7, June, 1948, р. 63-64. 

“The Song of the Lark involves hate and contempt. And the too naively pious reader may 
find it astringent. Caring to the point of creating is too much for the immature. But, despite 
Communism and literary and philosophical cults, there must be many potential readers who 
would be glad to watch in fiction real people loving a real person. . . . 

“It is good to be vividly reminded that the highest and the commonest touch, that the 
profoundly trustworthy and the lovely are to be found dae at hand by those who are alive 
enough — by those whose sturdiness is exceptional to match their sensitivity. Life was always a 
drama to Thea, with an interesting role for any who have the gusto. The fine thing is always 
a near thing, and for that reason can also be a missed thing. . . .” 


Harz, Epwanp E. Dial, v. 59, November 25, 1915, p. 496-497. 


“Tt is not so much the feeling of life that I get here, as the sense of something much less 
common than life: namely, art as it exists in lite — a very curious and elusive thing, but so 
beautiful, when one gets it, that one forgets all else." 


Independent, v. 84, November 15, 1915, p. 272. 


New Republic, v. 5, December 11, 1915, p. 153-155. 


“The suspicious rift of artistic defeat which this title discloses continues to widen through 
the story. Miss Cather's imagmation seems acceleratedly to miss fire, until the last two parts 
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seem an act of laborious creation, carried through after the author is really bored with her 
story . . . Miss Cather would perhaps be shocked to know how sharp were the contrasts be- 
tween those parts of her book which are built out of her own experience and those which are 
imagined. Her defects are almost wholly those of unassimilated experience.” 


New York Times Book Review, October 31, 1915, p. 420. 
“A very ambitious book... Pus mens carefully and conscientiously worked out... . In- 
teresting and decidedly worth reading. 


Outlook, v. 111, October 27, 1915, p. 525. 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, v. 11, November, 1915, p. 399. 


THE TROLL GARDEN 
Atlantic Monthly, v. 97, January, 1906, p. 48. 


Bookman, v. 21, August, 1905, p. 612. 
Portrait. 


Critic, v. 47, November, 1905, p. 476. 


“There is real promise in these half-dozen storles — studies, in reality, of different phases 
of the artistic temperament. . . . Miss Cather has sincerity, and no small degree of insight. In 
fact when she writes her novel one may venture to predict it will be far too good to be among 
‘the best sellers’ of the month.” 


Dial, v. 38, June 1, 1905, p. 394. 


“Seven truly entertaining studies of somewhat abnormal human nature fill the little book, 
but have abundant food for reflection. . . . Taken as a whole, the book indicates more than 
usual talent for close delineation.” 


Independent, v. 58, June 29, 1905, p. 1482. 


“She sees only one side of it [pioneer life]: the drought, the drudgery, the isolation and 
despair. She has missed what William Allen White has caught, the push, the humor and the 
indomitable and fantastic hopefulness . . . There is promise of ж уне greater in them all.” 


New York Times Book Review, v. 10, May 6, 1905, p. 303. 
“The little book contains some excellent work . . . and is well worth while if only as an olive 
branch of promise." 


The Reader, v. 6, September, 1905, p. 477. 


YOUTH AND THE BRIGHT MEDUSA 


Athenaeum, no. 4731, December 31, 1920, p. 890. 

“Her real shortcoming is that she is at present quite without a ‘style’: placed beside any 
European model of imaginative prose she is dowdy and rough, wanting in rhythm and dis- 
tinction.” 


Booklist, v. 17, December, 1920, p. 115. 


Dial, v. 70, February, 1921, p. 230. 


“As gtudies of success, of the successful, of the victims of ‘big careers,’ as simply of ambition 
above all of the quality of ambition in women, they probably are not surpassed; but a coldness, 
a minimizing of the emotional element, even in an emotional situation . . . will disappoint and 
Ъа е the public which greedily seeks the story — only the story.” 
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YourH AND THE Ввїснт МеровА, continued 
Freeman, v. 2, December 1, 1920, p. 286. 


London Times Literary Supplement, October 14, 1920, p. 670. 
Nation, v. 111, September 25, 1920, p. 352. 
New Republic, v. 25, January 19, 1921, p. 233-234. 


Prarson, Ермохр Lester. New York Times Book Review, October 3, 1920, p. 24. 


“The theme of Coming Aphrodite! — youth's adventure with the many-colored Medusa 
of art — runs like a golden thread through the entire collection . . . Coming, Aphroditel is a 
gem so bright that it glitters even in the setting of its companions, every one of which has 
power to compel admiration." 


Review, v. 3, October 13, 1920, p. 314. 


WiruMs, BLANCHE Согтом. Bookman, у. 52, October, 1920, p. 169-170. 


“The author perceives life from many angles, all subsidiary to her comprehensive outlook; 
she has the of getting under the skin of each character, or of speaking from his mouth. 
- . . Miss Cather's Anders Bridge spans the gap between her short stories and her novels; 
these new essays in fiction are on the hither side.” 


World Tomorrow, v. 3, November, 1929, p. 351. 


"The Bright Medusa is art; and each story . . . deals with some phase of youth's many ad- 
ventures with art — and life, Whether delicately and by implication or strongly and directly, 
the stories are all tragic. There is an undercurrent, too, of the disillusion which is inseparab 
from the tragedies of youth." 


Crossing the Line 
Tales of the Ceremony during Four Centuries 
Gathered by Harry MLER LyDENBERG 
PART XIII 


1844, Continued 


Neptune’s visit is too stale a thing to need relation; its chief fun seemed to 

me, who had paid tribute to his dominions years before, to consist in the 

very vigorous resistance some people, overburthened with sense, made 

to his myrmidons. This, of course, induced them to let such visitors off 

much more easily. He hails the evening before his intended visit, when all 

hands rush forward, and get desperately soused from the tops, by buckets 

full of water. On the grand day of his visit, everybody is allowed to duck 

everybody. A poor marine, staunch to the last, was walking his post, cross- 

belted, and neat enough. for parade, when he was caught and washed till, 
his coat bid fair to rival his trowsers in whiteness. The weather is always 

warm, and really greater misfortunes may befall one than a good washing. 

To some the novelty of the operation alone must make it agreeable. Of 

course all the old midshipman jokes were practised, — blowing the grampus, 

lowering down, &c. Some are such inveterate sleepers as to afford a constant 

prey, and as ill humour is seldom shewn on these occasions, it really makes 

every one very much more alert; for, as every man takes advantage of his 

fellow, so each fears falling asleep on his watch, as his rest is sure to termin- 

ate in a cold bath. Geese, from the pens, were sometimes hung round the 

necks of sleepers. These amusements, with soirées on deck, songs, stories 
&c., served to get over the time pretty well. 


(Frederick Walpole. Four years in the Pacific in Her Majesty's Ship “Col- 
lingwood,” from 1844 to 1848. London, 1849. v. 1, p. 15-17.) 


For several days we had been laying in a continued succession of calms, 
broken only at short intervals by light and almost imperceptible airs, that 
carried the ship stealthily along towards the equator. The sails dropped 
listlessly. . . . The helm had no control. . . . The rain, at intervals, came 
pouring down in torrents . . . and then the sun would shoot out his intense 
rays, bringing weariness to the body and a faintness to the spirit. . . . Then 
came the gentle breeze. . . . All was animation . . . the log was hove, and. 
six knots reported. “Hold on, good wind,” said the Officer of the watch, 
“and before daylight we shall have crossed the line.” 

It was a glorious night, and onward went the seventy-four, as steady and 
as majestic as the monarch of the waves. Early dawn was seen streaking 
the eastern horizon with its lovely light — the seamen were preparing to 
wash the decks — yet scarcely a sound disturbed the quiet of the hour. 


[ 401] 


> 
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Suddenly a distant rumbling noise was heard, and a loud splashing in the 
water, like a shoal of grampuses at play. Soon afterwards, an indistinct 
utterance of voices seemed to be hailing the ship, and in a few minutes a 
single, or it might be a double pair oF lungs, vociferated, “Ho, the ship 

oy. 
“Halloo,” responded the Lieutenant of the watch, through his brass 
trumpet, and every one stood still. 

“What ship is that?” demanded the voice. “From whence came you, and 
where are you bound to?” 

“This is his Majesty’s ship B , from England, bound to Rio Janeiro,” 
answered the Lieutenant. “Who are you, and where do you come from?” 

“Тїї back your сана and stop her way а bit, if you please,” returned 
the voice, "for my sea-horses are getting rusty from good feed, and won't 
mind their helm. Stop her way, and you shall soon see who and what I am." 

The main-yard was squared — the progress of the ship was deadened — 
and again, amidst much ү and confusion under the bows, the same 
voice shouted, “Gee — wohoy — woay — wo — avast there, and be blowed 
‘to you — can’t you be still? Heave us the end of a rope, some of you grin- 
ning lubbers upon deck — what are you all staring at? — why, did you never 
any on you see a Triton afore?” The rope was thrown. “Well-behaved, my 
lads; now jump over here, one or two of you, and lend us a hand aboard.” 
This request was also complied with, and presently a most uncouth-looking 
figure appeared, with half of his naked body above the bulwark, whilst the 
whole watch, and many who came stealthily from their hammocks, gathered 
on the forecastle to see what was going on. A huge mass of sea-weed and 
twisted rope-yarns formed a covering for the head, in the shape of an enor- 
mous wig, with a considerable length of pigtail behind — the body was 
covered with large fish-scales, but looked, however, very much like tin and 
pewter — the arms were bare, but ornamented, as was also the neck, with 
sea-shells and pieces of rock-coral, all of divers colours — the face, as much 
of it as could be seen, was of a dingy snuff-shaded red — the eyes and fea- 
tures displayed a а fondness for fun and mischief. 

“Here I am, your honour,” said he, taking the forelock of his sea-weed 
covering between the finger and thumb of his left hand, and lugging it a 
little forward. 

The Lieutenant raised his hat in return to the salute. “And what are your 
commands with us?” asked he. 

"[ am a Triton, your honour, sent as a messenger by King Neptune, to 
welcome all hands of you to his derminions,” answered the strange-looking 
being; “and to say as йе purposes to pay you a wisit, with Queen Hamper- 
tight, to muster the ship’s company and claim the humbug (he meant 
“hommage”) of his subjects as have never crossed the equiknockshall line 
afore. And your honour knows as its of no use to try and gammon him in 


the regard of the overhauling, for here’s a list of names as he expects to 
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see, to do him soot and sarvice, as well to give a friendly hail to owld ship- 
mates — that is, I means friends and acquaintances.” 

“And that’s kind on him, too,” said the boatswain, who just made his 
appearance; “but I'm saying, my scaly blade, do you think that he'll recol- 
lect us all?" 

“No doubt in the world, Master Blowbellows," answered the Triton; “you 
see as I knows you. But there's much in regard of the cut and shape of the 
figure-head, and yours arn't to be easily forgotten, any how." 

A most insubordinate burst of laughter followed this response, for the 
boatswain had about as ugly a countenance as any mortal would be glad 
to get rid of; and he slued round, mumbling to himself, "Ho — ho — that's 
it, is it? — all discipline hove to the devil. But never mind, my fine fellow, 
ТП pay you off for your joke before many dog-watches are out, never fear.” 

When order was somewhat restored, the Triton handed the list to the 
Lieutenant — (who had laughed as hearty as any of the rest) — and again 
touching his sea-weed, he disappeared. There was the same splashing under 
the bows — the same “kim up” and “gee wohy,” but in a few minutes all 
was again silent, the sails were filled, and ne watch returned to their 
several duties. 

As soon as the decks were washed and dried, a spare topsail was triced 
up athwart-ships to the after-shrouds of the fore-rigging, so as to conceal 
every thing forward from those who were abaft; the hammocks were 
stowed and the boatswain’s mate piped to breakfast. During the meal, the 
past and expected visits of the morning were amply discussed, and most 
terrific pictures were given to the uninitiated, of the tortures they would 
have to undergo. 

The breeze had subsided to a sa pleasant air, that just kept the sails 
sleeping — the water was as smooth as a V wee and the decks nearly 
as level as a paved yard. None but those who had crossed the line before 
were permitted to witness the first reception of the liquid deity, but exactly 
at four bells (ten o'clock) in the forenoon watch, the same distant hail was 
heard and answered — the splashing and noise was much greater than 
before, and shortly afterwards the screen was raised, and the procession 
moved aft along the gangway. First came two Tritons, as avant couriers, 
with harpoons; then followed the band playing “Come, cheer up, my lads;” 
and next were four other Tritons, two and two. To them succeeded the car 
(a gun carriage) of Neptune and Aun drawn by eight most unruly 
sea monsters, that caused the monarch to sit very shaky and unsteady — 
his glittering crown tottering on his head — and though his consort ap- 
peared to have been very recently close-shaved, yet there was something 
extremely main-topmanish in her look, and she had either an immense 
gum-boil or a huge hillock of tabacco in her left cheek; but this latter article 
admits of a doubt, as ladies, especially Queens, never chaw their quid. 
Immediately behind the car walked the most important personage of the 
whole — the Barber, wielding a long tremendous razor, gapped like a 
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hand-saw; and by his side was his mate, with a lather-brush and a bucket, 
half filled with a compound of abominations. Next appeared Davy Jones, 
on the back of one of his subordinates, both displaying sprouting horns on 
their forehead, and 


“Such a length of tail behind.” 


The procession was closed by Tritons and other aquatic attendants, in 
their proper, or rather improper costume. 

The Captain received them on the quarter-deck, and after the usual 
compliments and ceremonials, they proceeded to a large tub of water abaft 
the mainmast, over which a piece of plank was placed for a seat. The first 
name on the list was called, and being brought up blindfolded, he was 
placed on the plank to undergo an examination by Davy Jones, whilst the 
Barber and his assistant stood ready to shave him. The first question was 
relative to his birth and parentage — and if the innocent dear opened his 
mouth to reply, slap went the brush, well charged, right into it, and this 
was repeated as often as he answered. The lather was then daubed over 
his chin, and the razor roughly scraped a portion of it off; the plank was 
drawn from under him, and he was left to flounder out of the tub the best 
way he could, whilst numbers stood ready with buckets to repeat the dose 
as he ran from his tormentors. The shaving occupied three or four hours, 
and grog flowed in abundance till the whole ceremony was completed; the 
decks were then cleared up, and the people indulged in mirthful recreation 
through the remainder of the day. 


_ (The Old Sailor's Jolly-Boat, laden with tales, yarns, scraps, fragments 
pulled by wit, fun . . . and steered by Mathew Henry Barker. London, 
1844. v. i, p. 452-456, With illustrations by Robert Cruikshank. ) 


1845 


Wednesday, Dec. 10. This morning, with our royals set to a steady south- 
easter, we dashed across the equator at longitude ; 

Old Neptune formerly saluted every ship that closed he line. He ap- 
peared in the shape of some tall sturdy tar, in ox-hide mail, with a long 
beard of yarn falling below his chin, and locks of the same flowing in 
drenched ringlets down his shoulders. His trident was a huge harpoon, his 
pipe the coiled hose of the fire-engine; thus accoutred, he hailed the ship 
over her bows, and mounting a gun-carriage, was drawn aft to the quarter- 
deck. Here he summoned the green horns to his presence, and after Jather- 
ing them from a tub of grease and tar, shaved them with a ship's scraper. 
Having thus introduced the novice into his service, he returned in triumph 
to his watery realm. This ceremony was found such an infraction of dis- 
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cipline, that it has been discontinued on board our national ships. Our 
sailors were allowed to splice the main-brace as a substitute. 


(Rev. Walter Colton, U. S. N. Deck and port; or, Incidents of a cruise in 
the United States Frigate Congress to California. New York, 1860. 
p. 72-73.) 


Just when the party was "discontinued on board our national ships" is uncertain. In recent 
years the decision to stage the ceremony has rested with the commanding officer of the ship 
or the senior officer afloat. Just how much was included in the substitute function of “splicing 
the main-brace" is also unclear. “In the wine mess days of our Navy, up until Josephus 
Daniel's day, officers bought off with a dozen bottles of beer for the enlisted Father Neptune 
party who put the show on, all called ‘shell backs." " The practice of issuing a spirit ration was 
abolished by act of Congress July 14, 1862, but qualified by an exemption of "ale, beer, wine, 
or other liquors not distilled" in Navy Regulations of 1865. Half a century later Secretary 
Daniels forbade alcoholic liquors "for drinking purposes," June 1, 1914; but on March 21, 
1934, shore establishments were allowed to carry liquors for officers. 


[After June, 1845] Crossing the line was quite an event in the lives of those 
who were now making their first voyage. The ceremonies of shaving, duck- 
ing, and tribute-exacting, which we read of as being so much in vogue in 
former days, on occasions of this kind, have gone out of use in this practical 
age, and I, who had looked forward with delighted terror to the advent of 
Neptune, and the initiation of us green hands, into the mysteries of the sea 
god, was obliged to content myself with reminiscences of the older tars, 
most of whom had undergone the ordeal of Father Neptune's razor and 
bathing tub, and taken the required obligations, "never to eat brown bread, 
when you can get white; never to kiss the maid, when you can kiss the 
mistress; to eschew water, and drink grog; hate a sojer and love a pretty 
ul? 
i (Charles Nordhoff. Man-of-war life. Cincinnati, 1856. p. 102.) 


The first edition is supposed to be dated New York, 1855, but seems to have disappeared. 
In all editions I have seen, except the 1941 reissue, I served in windjammers, the chapter con- 
tinues with some discussion of crossing the line in “the halcyon days of the sea” when tars 
“made as familiar with old Father Neptune and the Flying Dutchman, as a half-starved sojer 
would with a bread-barge.” The “captain of the maintop” spins a long yarn of a sailmaker much 
addicted to foul language who received grim justice on crossing the line “in the bark Sunder- 
land, bound from Hull to Buenos Ayres.” When the Sunderland approached the line the sail- 
maker “declared his intention never to see Neptune, nor submit himself to the usual cere- 
monies.” One Sunday morning he said “that he wished Jimmy Squarefoot might take him off 
to perdition that minute, if he ever meant to submit to any of their gammon." 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth before an invisible force dragged him struggling 
and squirming “across to the lee side, and over the fore-sheet, catching and unreeving the lee 
fore-tack as he went overboard — and that was the last we saw of him, although we heard 
a shouting and groaning for more than ten minutes afterward." Some time after they had 
passed the line they heard "a sound as of a heavy body falling on deck, forward." There they 
found the sailmaker alive, but little more. He gradually recovered but was a changed man, 
quiet and silent, not noisy nor quarrelsome. Back in Hull he went ashore, talked with the 
chaplain at the Sailor’s Bethel, never went to sea again, made sure that his tale to the chaplain 
was “to be printed, but not until after His death." Some day this Hull imprint may tum up, 
though search so far has been unrewarded. 
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1849 


Saw Brava the next day [16 May 1849], and crossed the Equator on the 
23rd. It has been one of the rules of the sea, to introduce green hands and 
passengers to King Neptune on passing the Line. On one of my voyages 
to India, I had some half a dozen passengers, scions of the codfish aris- 
tocracy of Boston; they were a wild set of boys, and I was not averse to 
the sailors’ giving them a taste of old Neptune’s baptism on their promising 
me that they would be careful not to hurt them. We passed from North to 
South latitude during the afternoon, and when the shades of evening were 
falling, а hoarse voice was heard ahead hailing “Ship aho-oa,” to which one 
of the old salts who was on the lookout replied, “Halloo-oah.” 


“Heave your ship to, for I am coming on board.” 


The seamen now considering themselves under the immediate orders of 
the Sea God, without any reference to me or the mates, laid the maintopsail 
aback, and the ship’s headway was stopped. The sailors had previously 
hoisted a barrel of water up into the foretop, leaving two of their number 
up there with it. 

The rest of them were clustered on the forecastle, when old King Neptune 
was seen rising up over the bows, first his cap (a mess kid [sic] bottom u 
with a large tar brush for a plume), then a forehead of yellow metal, wi 
two great holes for eyes ш conchshells for eyeballs, a larger conch for а 
nose, and a mouth slit from side to side, and filled with small yellow shells 
for teeth. His neck cloth was a mat, with the corners of a tarpaulin standing 
out for a collar. He was loosely robed in a spare studding sail and his trident 
was (of course) the shark grain. He seated himself on the windlass and the 
sailors all made a profound obeisance to his Majesty. 

The “ВЋоуѕ” on the quarter deck were enjoying themselves in singing 
"Dandy Jim” and “Old Dan Tucker," when Neptune made his appearance 
on deck, and they all went forward to see. Just as they came under the 
foretop Neptune in a speech was saying, "I rule on the sea, I cause the 
winds, and I order and it rains," and the sailors in the top capsized the 
barrel and down came a cataract upon the B'hoys. 

It is a rule of the Sea King, to initiate all his fresh subjects by shaving 
them with an iron hoop, having lathered them with a paint brush dipped 
in the cook’s slush barrel, but he sometimes dispenses with this ceremony, in 
consideration of a fee of a bottle of rum. All the B'hoys but one preferred 
to pay the fee. That one was a Mr. Hall, a ministerial student, a miserable 
bigot, who had the charity to tell me that I was no Christian because I 
professed to be a Unitarian. He was a weak, conceited fool, and apparently 
thought he was going to Calcutta to teach the Bishop. He was a teetotaller 
from principle, and could not damage his conscience by bribing a god with 
a bottle of rum. 
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So by the command of the Sovereign of the Sea, the seamen blindfolded 
Hall and seated him on a board laid loosely across a steep tub, half full of 
pure sea water. One of the tars acted as barber, while Neptune questioned 
the candidate as to his former life, cautioning him to make true answers 
on pain of his future displeasure. “Where were you born?” but the moment 

or H. opened his mouth to reply, the barber lathered his lips with a paint 

rush, and afterward scraped off the sweet scented lather with his iron 
hoop. Then at a signal from his Majesty, the board slipped out, and H. 
slipped into the steep tub and the sailor[s] scrubbed and rubbed him till 
their sovereign master told them to stop. Neptune then bestowed. his bless- 
ing upon the novice, with a free permit to traverse any part of his dominion 
in future. 

When this ceremony had concluded, and the bottle of rum had been dis- 
cussed by all hands, they formed in procession and escorted his Majesty 
three times around the ship, and amid the noise and confusion of three real 
hearty sailor-like cheers, the God of the Sea plunged into his own dominions 
and drifted astern in a blaze of illumination. 

Now, all this was a farce got up by the old salts on board, one of them 
personating Neptune, and a large fender was thrown overboard at the close 
of the ceremony, accompanied by a number of empty bread barrels, filled 
with oakum and ready to be ignited as they were thrown overboard. Hall 
was, however, so weak as to believe for a long while that it was a reality. 

On this voyage I am at present relating, I thought it prudent to put a 
veto upon any such demonstration as I have Im described, much to the 
disappointment of the old seamen and some of the passengers. 

([George Coffin.] A pioneer voyage to California and round the world. 
1849 to rm Ship Alhambra, Captain George Coffin. Chicago, 1908. 
p. 17-19. 


Diligent and persistent search failed to bring any connection with publisher or author, and 
I venture to print this in hope I may be forgiven and excused if thus I seem to break any 


copyright or other right. 


The Weather continued fine and the gentle N.E. trade winds carried us 
quickly along. The watch on deck during the day were all busily employed, 
some fitting riggin', some making mats for putting on places in the riggin 
and spars where any chafe might occur, some making spunyarn. The rattle 
of the machine used in making same afforded music for those employed. 
One evening as we were about on the Equator, with our watch on deck, 
the За Mate, 4th Mate, the other boat-steerers and myself, standing on the 
weather side of the deck abreast the mainmast, some leaning against the 
braces coiled up on the pins in the fife rail, talking and smoking, the 4th Mate 
proposed having Old Neptune to come on board when we crossed the Line. 
“Who is to take the part of Neptune? said the 2d Mate. “Oh, for that 
matter, I will," said the 4th Mate. The 2d Mate said, "All right, I will see the 
Mate and Captain about it, and let you know what they say." The next night 
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we had the middle watch. The 2d Mate told us that both Captain and Mate 
would help the fun along in any way they could. “I have got a rig most ready, 
and tomorrow can perfect it. If you say so, we will have it tomorrow night.” 
“There are a number in the forecastle who have been to sea before. We must 
let them know about this,” said the 2d Mate. “All right,” said the 4th Mate. 
“How many are in this watch? Better have them come aft in a quiet way, and 
the boat-steerers can tell them.” 

Before the watch was out we had told the five or six able seamen what was 
up, and for them to tell the able seamen in the Larboard watch about it and 
be sure not to let the green hands into the secret. 

The next day at noon, after taking the observation and working up the 
Latitude, the Captain said to the Mate in the hearing of the man at the wheel, 
who was one of the green hands, “By our reckoning we shall cross the Line 
by seven or eight p. M. I wonder if Old Neptune will come on board?” “Oh, 
yes,” said the Mate. “He has got so now that he will not let any whalemen 
pass his Empire without stopping them.” They knew that as soon as the wheel 
was relieved and the man went forward, he would carry the news of what 
had been said. 

Just before the men came down from the masthead at sundown, the captain 
hailed the boat-steerer who had the masthead at the main: “Do you see any- 
thing of the Line?" “I think I do,” he replied. “Take the glass and see if you 
can make out anything like Old Neptune’s boat.” “There is something ahead, 
but too far off for me to make out what,” was the reply. The Mate turned to 
the Captain, shaking his head knowingly, "That's him, no doubt.” 

As soon as it began to grow dark the green hands were sent below, about 
eight or nine of them. The forecastle scuttle was closed and guarded by three 
or four of the able seamen, the main hatch taken off, and one of the largest 
sized blubber tubs hoisted on deck. It would hold about sixteen or seventeen 
barrels of water. This was placed on deck just abaft the tryworks, about six 
feet below the top. The tub then was filled to the brim with salt water and 
two wide boards were run from its edge to about two feet above the after 
part of the works. A seat was made at this end, just high enough for one to 
sit on the ends of the boards. This seat was made to swing on its side next the 
projecting ends of the boards, the feet resting on the lower side or bottom. 
When this was lifted a person could not help from tipping backwards and 
sliding down heels over head into the tank of water. Some steps were placed 
from the forehatch to the top of the works on the forward part of the tryworks, 
so one could ascend that way. 

During the time these preparations were going on, the 4th Mate had put 
on his rig and come on deck. His feet were encased in two old mats made of 
spunyarn that had been partly worn out in the jaws of two topsail yards. 
They were lashed on with rope yarns and came above his ankles, Over his 
pants in front were two thrummed mats (made of strips of canvas with pieces 


) 
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of strands cut from unlaid rope, say, three inches in length, and sewed by the 
middle to the canvas just so far apart that when the two ends of each were 
unraveled they would meet: these were used in stopping the chafing of years 
and riggin ). For a coat he had an old short oil jacket that had become quite 
dark from use. Over it and his shoulders hung down long pieces of spunyarn 
back and front, to represent seaweed. He had whiskers, reaching down to 
his waist, made of white Manila yarns, partly unlaid, sewn on a piece of cloth 
that tied over his face leaving only the eyes, nose and mouth exposed. His 
head had a wig of frowsy okum and short rope yarns in the way of hair, on 
top of which rested an immense Turk’s-head that had been worked out of 
19-thread rattlin stuff. In one hand he held a pair of grains [a four-pronged 
harpoon], in the other an old speaking trumpet. 

All being ready, Neptune worked his way out on the bowsprit as far as 
the fore-topmast backstays. These went down through cleats each side of it, 
and the ends led beneath to the bows, where he took his place. As the two 
stays afforded him good standing and the use of his hands, in which he 
carried the trumpet (for he had left his trident until he could take his seat 
on the tryworks), raising the trumpet to his mouth, he bellowed out, “Ship 
ahoy!” 

The Captain, who stood on the main hatch with his trumpet in hand, 
raised it to his lips and yelled back, “Hello!” 

Ого Neprune: What ship is that? 

Captain: Ship C. W. Morgan. 

NEPTUNE: Have you any subjects for me? 

САРТАІМ: Yes, a few. 

Neptune: Haul aback your mainyard. I will come aboard. 

The order was given to haul up the mainsail and haul aback the mainyard. 
The men shouted the order back at the top of their voices, and with a loud 
tramping and throwing down of ropes made such a confusion on deck that 
the poor devils below were about frightened out of their wits. 

Neptune got in on deck and mounted the tryworks, sat down on a scrap tub 
turned bottom up, and sung out loud enough for them in the forecastle to 
hear, "Bring on the youngsters! I am in a hurry. Have lots of ships to visit 
tonight. One at a time." 

None seemed willing to come first, but when told if they kept Old Neptune 
waiting it would be harder for them, one ventured up the steps and had 
hardly struck the deck before he was blindfolded. 

He was one of the Smart Aleck kind — should think, by his looks and 
actions, he had been one of the kind sometimes seen in country villages, 
swaggering into the country store, with pink necktie, scarlet vest, standup 
collar, eutaway coat and natty cane, with a damn-my-eyes cant to his hat, 
thinking every girl who should happen to look at him was dead gone, at least 
on his bold shape and corkscrew legs. 
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He came out of the forecastle scuttle with a swing-and-strut air of “Here I 
am! You cannot play your trick on me, if you do on the common green hands.” 
` He objected to having his eyes covered but it was of no use, for three or four 
of the old hands had hold of him by the arms and body. He had only a 
glimpse of Old Neptune in the light of the lantherns, which made him a bit 
quiet, so he was soon blindfolded and led up on the tryworks to the anxious 
seat. 

Neptune spoke to him in a voice that sounded like coming through a cart- 
load of rasps: 

“Young man! There is every reason to suppose by your actions and talk 
since you came on board this ship, so I am informed, that you are a bad, bad 
man. But let us hope that when you have been shaved and christened, it will 
have the effect on you to cause a change in your former ways, make you a 
good sailor, and learn you how to be a man. I have a few questions to ask 
before we go on with our mild and soothing initiations. You are expected to 
answer promptly and open your mouth wide." 

By the time Old Nep finished, the young chap had lost some of his bold 
swagger and began to think there might be more in it than he thought. It 
could be seen that he was getting nervous. 

Or» NEprune: What is your name? 

GREEN НАМ”: Joseph Blake. 

Or» NEPTUNE: Hereafter, while on board this ship, you will be called Joe. 
and to which may be added, "The Lady Killer," on state occasions. I have one 
more question to ask, and a little advice to give before we make a clean-shaved 
sailor of you. The advice is this: Never to eat brown bread when you can get 
white, unless you like it best. Never kiss the servant maid if you can the 
mistress, unless the mistress is not so pretty. Did you ever kiss a Negro girl? 
Answer loud! 


GREEN Hano: Noooooo-oh-oh-oo0 . . . 


He seemed quite mad at the last question, and tried to answer loud, as 
ordered, by opening his mouth to its full extent; but before the ^no" could 
well get out between his teeth, the tar brush covered thickly was rammed 
halfway down his throat. Gagging, spitting and struggling, he almost cleared 
himself of the boys who held him. His face was covered with a vile decoction 
composed of coal tar, slush and softsoap, and scraped with a piece of iron 
hoop, he groaning at the rough edges. During this time he had been asked by 
Neptune if he could swim. When he said he could, he was told, “On that 
perhaps your life will depend before you get done with this ceremony." 

A bucket of water in the hands of one of the men, when the shaving was 
finished, was dashed full in his face, his heels were elevated and he went 
rolling down the incline, striking the water. He struck out like a man to swim, 
yelling for a rope, as the boys sung out a “Man overboard!” 
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Of course two or three strokes brought him to the tub’s side, where he tore 
the bandage from his eyes and crawled out on deck. The wild look he gave 
Neptune, the tub of water, and the men shrieking with laughter, only made 
the mirth greater. He soon got over his fright, though, and was just as eager 
for the next one to show up as any. 

The custom of having Neptune on board when crossing the Line is fast 
going out of date. No doubt, in some instances green hands were roughly 
used; but in no instance could they have been so dangerously made to suffer 
as in the old-time initiation of keel-hauling, as it was called, which has caused 
the loss of lives. 

The manner of keel-hauling a victim the first time he crossed the Line was 
to take him out on the martingale guys — ropes leading from the bows, one 
off each side, to a spar hanging up and down, one end of the same being fast 
to the underside of the bowsprit nearly at its end. 

A rope was made fast to his feet and another one made fast to his body, 
under his arms. The one to his feet was led aft outside the rail, clear of every- 
thing, so it would go under the ship. All being ready, the poor devil was 
tumbled overboard. He would sink far enough for the ship to pass her bows 
over him, and the rope aft, being hauled taut, would bring him square under 
the ship. The rope forward was slacked away, on, just enough to go aft on 
the ship, as wished for. 

As soon as the man came up to the rudder, a dozen or more men would clap 
on the rope and bowse him over the taffrail in on deck, most often insensible, 
by bringing him up heels first. A good deal of the water he had swallowed 
would run out. It was a barbarous custom and should have been stopped 
long before it was. 


(Nelson Cole Haley. Whale hunt. New York, 1948. p. 36-42.) 


Noteworthy as one of the rather few stories staged on a whaler. 
Reprinted with permission of Ives Washburn, Inc., the publisher. 


(To be continued) 
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ADULT JUVENILE TOTAL 
BRONX 
Bookmobile No.2 - . . . . - 1,924 8,894 5,818 
Bookmobile No. 8 - —_ . . a >- 1,828 8,509 4,832 
City Island Sth. uA. «e ы. мош, c 1,554 682 2,236 
Clason’s Point . - _ . =- =- - 4,806 2,766 7,572 
Eastchester ey ee ct, eg ts 2,160 2,882 4,542 
Fordham * Sk xo UNS VE eee = == RE tm 
Gun Hil - . . -. - => č = >- 1,668 1,242 2,905 
High Bridge |. -~ - =- - - - 11,881 5,286 16,947 
Hunts Point . - . =- ~ =- =- 6,167 8,758 9,925 
Kingsbridge - - .- - - - =- 7,091 8,897 11,088 
Melcourt = -~ = -~ č =- č =- => >- 1,987 1,674 8,661 
Melrose ~ =. ~ ш ~ зш _— - 7,788 4,318 12,056 
Morrisania Е um ү? М ver uet m 8,856 2,197 5,553 
Moshlu . . = - - =- - >- 14,787 0,472 21,209 
Mott Haven - . ~ _ . _ č >- 5,241 2,826 8,067 
Parkchester ook AM um Vk de nS 14,552 6,552 21,104 
Pelham - . ~ ~ ~ - - - 4,792 8,001 7,883 
Riverdale „ . - - - - - - 4,916 2,719 6,985 
Sedgwick 2 о = ш - - - - ш 8,884 2,287 6,121 
Throg’s Neck . - - =. - - - 2,450 2,278 4,137 
Tremont - -~ = č = =- =- - - 11,059 5,479 16,538 
University Heights - - - - - - 4,448 2,611 7,057 
Van Cortlandt 2 - =- =- =- =- - 2,640 1,400 4,040 
Van Nest - - =a . = = ~ - 2,144 1,465 8,609 
Wakefleld - . ~ =- = - = >- 7,075 8,637 10,712 
West Farms - = č = - = - >- 9,030 5,091 14,121 
Westchester Square - - - - - =- 9,850 4,404 18,754 
Woodlawn id pb x o Las 3,181 1,270 4,451 
Woodstock . 2 ~ . _ = >= 2,002 re 2,002 
Extension Service eeu mf 171 148 817 
SUBTOTALS M Жл, р ш 152,959 88,333 289,292 
MANHATTAN 

дшн oo xe uL we de Value ux 2,816 2,200 5,016 
Bloomingdale ї me oe. ee A Lt Re 16,531 cms 16,531 
Cathedral - - =- =- ~ - >= 9,038 ah 9,038 
Central Children’s Room 2 - =- >- ESS 8,141 8,141 
Central Circulation - -~ -~ =- =  - 75,521 se 75,521 
Chatham Square - - - - =- - 4,418 2,478 6,896 
Columbia . - . -~ =- =- = - 10,225 NEC 10,225 
Columbus. . . . = =- = - 4,007 1,184 5,101 
Countee Cullen ee Nn Ча мо, ш Ёш 2,702 1,170 8,872 
Donnell . _ . ~ _ =- - =- 56,343 2,105 58,448 
Adult (inc. records) = - - = - 44,293 MACC 44,293 
Foreign Language Center - - — -~ 6,268 — 6,968 
Nathan Straus — - =- = = >- 2,258 2,105 4,363 
Reference Center = - =- . =- . sr ext ENT 
Teachers Library - ~- - =~- - = 8,524 — 3,524 
Epiphany - -. - - - - - - 12,837 2,727 15,064 
58th Street "LOTES 14,086 mun 14,086 
Fort Washington - . =- =- ~ >- 17,068 5,170 22,238 
George Bruce - ~-~- =- - č =- = - 4,820 753 5,073 
Hamilton Fish Park- - - ~ - - 4,364 8,201 7,565 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR JULY, 1956 — concluded 
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Hamilton Grange * |. _ 2 . = >- EM ERA Lco 
Harlem Libraryt - - _ . = = 1,764 = 1,764 
Hudson Park . . . ~ . . . 6,579 1,314 7,893 
Inwood _ Be Мыз, a кси x ^ om 14,933 4,589 19,522 
pe Square f SN uum Бч 12,025 EN 12,095 
acomb’s Bridge - . - _ _ =- 934 1,027 1,961 
Muhlenberg 2 - - = ~ - - 9,685 2,078 11,761 
Music Library . _ =- =- = =- >- 4,848 ee 4,648 
96th Street Oe, n LEM. ee eu o 9,140 2,399 11,539 
115th Street - =- 2 . . . Le 1,785 1,280 8,065 
125th Street - - -2 ~ . . >- 1,461 1,247 2,708 
Ottendorferf |. = . . . . 6,058 eio 6,058 
Riverside |. . . . . . . > 10,838 1,033 11,971 
St Agnes = = шош 2 o o x 15,992 8,029 19,021 
Seward Park - 2 . . . . . 5,038 8,098 8,737 
67th Street SA и ss, мш, ш> д 5,158 1,212 6,388 
Tompkins Square RE 10,134 4,695 14,829 
Washington Heights "LOT 6,987 1,867 8,854 
Webster. - ET 4,899 mm 4,899 
Yorkville _ See Ses, RO LE 10,212 2,384 12,596 
Extension Service CADIT Бу ФУ 838 11 849 
SUBTOTALS Ss) admi. lie a eie а ХЫ 372,088 55,990 428,973 
: RICHMOND 
Bookmobile No. 1. . a . E 1,055 2,895 8,950 
Great Kills- -2 2 2 2 . an 4,455 3,086 7,541 
Huguenot Park _ TX ES шш. Ге 177 174 851 
New Dorp Se i: chick. E СЕ NE 8,003 2,351 5,854 
Port Richmond = - 2 . 2 2 a 5,149 3,239 8,388 
Princes Bay - =- . . ~ . . 229 236 465 
St. George m. os LES сы; oz En Ge 10,818 2,828 13,644 
South Beach - 2 . ~ . . . 1,890 1,527 2,917 
Stapleton = . . . . . . . 8,557 1,926 5,488 
Todt Hi | -~ мзш . . . . 898 1,529 2,429, 
Tottenville “у тыл e: 2,161 1,093 8,254 
West New Brighton, - -~ 2 a _ 8,519 2,432 5,951 
Extension Service ~ . è 2 ~ a L 280 DRE 280 
SUBTOTALS De wee wat lie M 36,684 23,316 60,000 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
Bronx Reference Center = . _ _  _ jee <= = 
Library for the Blind _ _ LE 9,878 364 10,242 
Municipal Archives and Records Center. . Le m. ES 
Municipal Reference ey! Ды! aes A atis 2,145 Ls 2,745 
Picture Collection - -~ . . . . SED NE 88,957 
Schomburg Collection - 2 . _ a ена PEES Ы 
SUBTOTALS Ze Le hs шш GL ts 12,623 364 51,944 
GRAND TOTALS . 2 2 2 L 575,249 166,003 780,209 
* Branch closed all or part of the month. t Children’s Room closed all or part of the month. 
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From the exhibition of Chinese shrine rubbings on view at the Chatham 


Square Branch of The New York Public Library (See following page). 
(Reprinted by courtesy of William Dangaix Allen) 
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Educere, to Lead Forth 


A few weeks ago we received an office 
copy of “Travel Directions to the 
Branches of The New York Public Li- 
brary,” and shortly made good use of it, 
taking the D train to East Broadway and 
walking a few brisk blocks to the Chat- 
ham Square Branch to see the exhibit of 
modern “rubbings” from the stone walls 
of an ancient Chinese temple (Han 
dynasty, second century A.D.). From 
the impressive and dynamic array of 
bold knights, vigorous animals, pla 

folk, and mythical daemons hand- 
printed from carved stones by a method 
of reproduction that predates “the inven- 
tion of printing” (the rubbings are lent 
by William D. Allen, who describes 


and reproduces some of them in his. 


Horses of Han, 1944) we chose one of 
the “powerful, broadchested, spirited 
horses” to lead our Bulletin procession 
this month. 

This ample yet active cart-puller 
seems a pertect emblem for September. 
A back-to-the-traces, ripeness and readi- 
ness month it is, a time of leading out 
the young to their leaders-out (educare 
from educere) and to their library cards. 
This month 159 years ago Tom Wedg- 
wood the potter’s son broached to two 
young poets at Alfoxden an educational 
project which precipitated, among other 
things, a heady debate about What the 
Young Genius Should Read. (We make 
a long “scholar’s adventure” out of this 
small episode, beginning on p. 425.) 
This month this year Messrs. Lord & 
Taylor, commercially and benevolently 
eager to see New York’s young ae 
start off to school fully clothed and in 
their right minds, have pe a fall 
catalog threaded on or bolstered by a 
storytellers masterpiece designed to 
lead out young children to The New 


York Public Library fully informed of 
their right to a Borrower's Card. (We 
hear that David McKay, the creator of 
this library-lion and mouse story, is to 
publish it, sans advertising, as a separate 
book.) After fall sales the heroes of the 
story, Leo and his mouse friend Max, 
immortalized in stuffed plush, will be 
presented to the Library. 


Exhibere, to Have Out 


Rubbed horses, plush lions — what 
other autumn educements do we “have 
out?" ... Hudson Park Branch has re- 
opened its Little Gallery with “Prelude 
to a Ballerina,” an exhibit of photographs 
by Edith Worth of talented children on 
their way to becoming ballet dancers; 
a sigh-capturing series of close-ups of 
ballet-school moments. . . . In the Cen- 
tral Building our two major exhibits 
promise to be dramatic, nay theatrical 
— in all the good senses, we trust (hav- 
ing to write before we see).... A Main 
Lobby show illustrating the 25-year his- 
tory of our Theatre Collection will open 
September 27: set designs, costumes, 
playbills too large for any showcase, and 
a few stars gliding over from Broadway 
around noon to raise the curtain... . 
Room 318 beginning October Ist will 
go completely Shavian with a centenary 
exhibit (drawn almost entirely from the 
Berg Collection) of the work of George 
Bernard Shaw as novelist, dramatist, 
and polemicist — a procession of first 
editions and of manuscript letters, plays, 
and even song music, carrying him from 
obscurity in Dublin to the international 
celebrity which was his when he died 
at 94, the longest-lived man of genius 
in the history of English literature. The 
Catalog is being prepared by John D. 
Gordan. . . . Quantitatively minor but 
most festively launched will be the ex- 
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hibit prepared by the Music Division to 
illustrate the history of the Royal Danish 
Ballet Company now visiting New York. 
Records of that history include early 
librettos and scores of the 18th century 
(such as the “Caprices of Cupid” first 
danced in 1786 and still in the repertory) 
and of the 19th (such as a libretto of the 
first performance of “La Sylphide”) as 
well as many lithographs and photo- 
graphs. The exhibition will be pre- 
viewed by the Ballet Company itself at 
a reception given in its honor in the 
Trustees’ Room and attended by lead- 
ing members of the American ballet 
world and other notables. A week later, 
September 19, it will open in Room 84. 
... Up at Columbia University, begin- 
ning September 17, the Butler Library 
is putting on display its extensive new 
Stephen Crane collection (as we note 
below in connection with a first install- 
ment of selections from newly discov- 
ered Crane stories and story-fragments 
here first brought to the light of print). 
... Addendum: While correcting “pre- 
liminary folio” we are apprised of still 
another fall exhibit, this one drawn by 
a horse of more metaphoric color. “To- 
bacco and Pegasus” is the title of a new 
display of Poems in Praise of Smoking 
from the Arents Tobacco Collection 
which will open in Room 324, Sep- 
tember 21. 


Grosart’s Several Gross 


Every one of us, librarian, bibliophile, 
bibliographer, reader of English litera- 
ture, must once or more than once have 
unshelved and shelved some of the vast 
editorial output of Alexander Balloch 
Grosart. Those highly limited, eccentric 
and elaborate editions reveal a fallible 
but indefatigable mind; 300 volumes of 
the known and unknown in English 
letters, from Donne and Spenser to Bar- 
nabe Barnes, issued from Grosart’s Vic- 


torian study. John Delafons, a young 


Oxford graduate now in Government 


service, admits that the bibliography of 
Grosart’s work might defeat Grosart 
himself, yet shows us its prodigious 
scope a while marking his limitations, 
nd tribute to Grosart's genuine contri- 

ution to the advancement of English 
studies. ( The essay begins on page 444.) 


Midwife to Phoenix 


In the Annual Report of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia for 1955, re- 
cently received, the Librarian describes 
his services as those of “midwife to a 
phoenix," a claim curious and unique yet 
justified. In 1955 we visited the South 
Broad Street library ourselves and can 
form a pretty clear visual image of what 
the Librarian, Edwin Wolf 2nd, is talk- 
ing about. 

The original Library Company phoe- 
nix, which flourished in the 18th and 
early 19th centuries, suffered little im- 
pairment when in 1831 its feathers (the 
edges of several vol- 
umes) were scorched 
by a small fire. Nor 
despite the pyre-like 
arrangement of its 
wooden stacks did it 
experience the fate of 
a general conflagration. Yet after the 
1860's from having been one of the na- 
tion's major libraries it seemed to turn 
slowly to ashes during almost a century 
of quiet aging and neglect. The Com- 
pany itself survived, but chiefly as a cur- 
rent circulating library. The crumbling 
volumes of the only old American col- 
lection still largely intact lay untouched 
and almost forgotten. 

The new phoenix now reporting its 
emergence from those ashes, with a re- 
habilitation program begun in 1953, is 
the same collection, its powdery bind- 
ings being restored with liquid plastic, 
its wooden stacks being replaced by 
metal its hidden treasures being 
brought to light by cataloging, its gaps 
being filled by purchase and by the re- 
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covery of strayed volumes. Symbol of 
what a company of men can do against 
decay is this mythical fowl of Philadel- 
phia regaining the use of its ancient 
leather plumage. 


Crossed Up 


In “Crossing the Line” last month we 
tripped, dropping a line from the first 
note on page 405 which would have 
indicated that the remarks about “the 
wine mess days of our Navy” were being 
quoted from Admiral L. P. Lovette. We 
caught ourselves too late to keep from 
plunging into the briny deep of errata 
emendata. 


Current Publications 


Reserve Division has an attractive me- 
mento for visitors who come to view 
our Gutenberg Bible. It is a four-page 
leaflet printed in black and red, with a 
facsimile page, a brief account of this 
Bible and its acquisition, and a census 
of the 14 existing copies in the United 
States. ... Drames à Clef: A List of Plays 
with Characters Based on Real People 
by Earle F. Walbridge, reprinted from 
the Bulletin with revisions and addi- 
tions, is now on sale at $1... . Gift idea: 
Fogg Museum Picture Book Number 
Five, published by NYPL jointly with 
other libraries, is À Visit to Rome in 
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1764, a partial reproduction of the en- 
graved souvenir book, Nella Venute in 
Roma di Madama Le Comte e dei Si- 
gnori Watelet e Copette, of which this 
Library has a large paper copy in the 
Spencer Collection. (The price is 50¢.) 


Penultimate “Earnest” 


Last month, describing The Importance 
of Being Earnest . . . In Four Acts as 
Originally Written by Oscar Wilde, new 
publication of the Library's Arents To- 
bacco Collection, we reported the very 
recent acquisition of the missing final 
typescript of the three-act version — 
the penultimate text of the play before 
last-minute changes were made in 
authors proofs for the first edition 
(1899). 

We have now gone up to Room 324 
to see this 1898 typescript with its care- 
ful and numerous pen-and-ink revisions, 
and we hope it will not spoil anyone 
else's fun — it should only whet curi- 
osity — if we make a brief report. On 
examination it is soon ee that 
many of the finest lapidary touches 
which we noticed in the printed play, 
the textus receptus of 1899, make their 
first appearance in these pen-and-ink 
revisions — for example, that last fillip 
given to Gwendolyn’s speech: “and has 
reached the provincial pulpits I am told.” 
On the other hand, several of the per- 
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The Importance of Being Earnest, by Oscar Wilde. Typescript in the Arents Collection. 
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fections of the ultimate “Earnest” do not 
yet р — from which we may de- 
duce that they are to be found in the 
author's final proof corrections (extant 
in a private collection). Thus in Wilde’s 
revision of the typescript he first attends 
to Aunt Augusta’s way of ringing the 
bell but leaves the description imper- 
fect: “only relatives, or creditors, ever 
ring in that [vulgar canceled; violent 
canceled] argumentative manner.” Not 
until he was correcting proof, ap- 
parently, did Wilde find the adjective, 
“Wagnerian.” 

A sample of the newfound TS is re- 
produced in the adjoining cut, where we 
see one of Lady B’s sententia balloonin 
out of her previously meager comman 
“Sit down.” 


Far Off-Broadway 
and Far-Off Broadway 


Rex Gorham, who travelled extensively 
in Latin America last year, has given to 
the Library not only a widely varied 
array of theatre programs of the 1955 
season from Mexico to Chile (some on 
display in the current exhibit) but also 
an interesting summary of his personal 
observations of theatrical activity south 
of the border. 

The “little theatres” that flourish in 
many Latin American countries are 
often “little” in the physical sense of the 
word, says Mr. Gorham, although the 
performances are usually of excellent 
quality. About two ie ago in Buenos 
Aires, for example, he saw a production 
of Chekhov's Uncle Vanya that he re- 
calls as not unlike the current New York 
production of the same play at the 
Fourth Street Theatre. Apt for many of 
the Latin American productions, Mr. 
Gorham believes, is Brooks Atkinson's 
description of the latter in the Times, 
February 12: 


... the producer has nothing to work 
with except talent. His theatre... 
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consists of a long, lean room divided 
in the center by an open stage. Half 
the audience sits on one side; half, on 
the other. Since there is no backstage, 
the actors have to make their en- 
trances and exits through the public 
aisles; and all the scenery has to be 
manhandled — woman-handled, too 
— through the aisles that are used by 
playgoers during intermissions. 


Just that sort of scene changing, under 
cover of darkness, is necessary in the 
Arena Theatre of São Paulo, Brazil, the 
uncurtained "arena" of which is in the 
center of a circular arrangement of some 
hundred seats. In Mexico Citys Arena 
Theatre too the darkening of the stage 
area serves as curtain, but here the 
"arena" is actually a square platform, 
holding a complete aad well-arranged 
set of stage furnishings, and the specta- 
tors occupy two groups of seats facing 
the east and south sides of the platform, 
leaving the other two sides for the actors’ 
entrances and exits. 

These circular and right-angled seat- 
ing arrangements and others equally bi- 
zarre make the members of a small au- 
dience (often under 100) almost as con- 
scious of each other as of the players. 
Several of our off-Broadway arenas are 
the ill-ventilated fosterchildren of ne- 
cessity. In Latin America, says Mr. Gor- 
ham, these theatres are frequently de- 
signed with high regard for the specta- 
tors’ comfort. Not uncommonly, as in the 
Teatro de la Capilla in a suburb of 
Mexico City, a well-appointed restau- 
rant is incorporated into the set-up. 

Most of the larger theatres are of tra- 
ditional design, one of the most luxurious 
in the world being the Fine Arts Theatre 
of Mexico City. In Mexico one should 
also note the popularity of the pageant 
form of presentation. The Entremeses 
Cervantinos have been given each spring 
by the University of Guanajuato in a 
small plaza in that quaint interior city; 
this year an elaborate open air perform- 
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ance of Lope de Vega's Fuente Ovejuna 
has been given nightly in a plaza in the 
suburbs of Mexico City. 

The general quality of dramatic pro- 
duction in Latin America varies con- 
siderably, but occasionally the standard 
of artistic work is fully up to that on 
Broadway, Mr. Gorham found. He took 
particular note of classical, European, 
and North American plays reproduced 
in Spanish and Portuguese translations. 

One of the most effective reproduc- 
tions of a Broadway play was The Tea 
House of the August Moon, which had 
a run of several months in Mexico City. 
Rosita Diaz Gimeno, playing the male 
role of Sakini, reached the audience with 
an enormously pleasing personality. In 
Buenos Aires Tea and Sympathy was 
excellently performed and had an ex- 
tened run. The leading lady, Elina Colo- 
mer, next starred in Mexico City in 
Anniversary Waltz. Other transplantings 
of the North American scene have been 
The Three Angels, performed in Bogotá 
by an amateur company, Porgy and 
Bess, which toured Latin America with 
the original cast, Come Back Little 
Sheba, The Seven Year Itch, which Mr. 
Gorham saw both in Mexico City and 
in Santiago, Chile, Bad Seed, Anna 
Christie, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, and 
Witness for the Prosecution. 

Translations from French, Russian, 
and Italian authors noted by Mr. Gor- 
ham include Island of Goats, by Ugo 
Betti, Tovarich, by Deval, La Hora So- 
fiada, by Anna Bonacci, Nina, La Pe- 
quena Choza, and Un Tal Judas. 

Among productions of classical and 
historical plays in both regular and 
“little” theatres Mr. Gorham calls atten- 
tion to Ben Jonson’s Volpone, the me- 
dieval Cinco Preciosidades Francescas, 
a fine performance of Honegger’s Joan 
of Arc at the Stake (Juana de Arco en 
la Hoguera) at the Fine Arts Theatre, 
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and a performance of Shake ез 
Rape of Lucrece in Santiago under the 
title of La Violacion de Lucrecia, from 
the version by André Obey. This was 
given under СА auspices of Teatro Ех- 
perimental of the University of Chile, 
which also presented the historical 
drama, Fuerte Bulnes. 

For the names of the principal actors 
and for other production details the 
reader will want to consult the actual 
theatre programs, gathered by Mr. Gor- 
ham for our Theatre Collection. 

Interest in matters theatrical is not 
confined to the actual performances, 
Mr. Gorham reminds us. A memorable 
evening in Santiago included a splendid 
lecture on the life and work of Eugene 
O'Neill, followed by a prominent actress’ 
reading of O’Neill’s Before Breakfast. 
Current interest in the serious develop- 
ment of dramatic art is to a large extent 
the result of the wide activity of many 
local groups in Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
Peru, Mexico, and other countries, in- 
naa the enthusiastic leadership of 
such playwrights and producers as the 
Mexican Rodolfo Usigli. Í 


Use and Additions August 1956 


Visitors entering the Central Building, 
226,729; readers in the Reference De- 
partment, 67,390; volumes consulted, 
198,037. 

Volumes issued by the Circulation 
Department for home use, 675,541. 


Received through purchase and gift 
Cire. Dept. Ref. Dept. Purchase 
Gift Gift . and Gift 
Volumes 867 1,591 42,190 
Pamphlets 16 3,968 4,957 
Prints ake = = 
Misc. 166 =з 166 


* See details below, р. 466-467. 
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Coleridge, Wordsworth, and the Wedgwood Fund 
By Davp V. ERDMAN 
PART I 
Tom Wedgwood's “Master Stroke" 


N 1797, "on Christmas day Morning,” + Samuel Taylor Coleridge, having 

for three months (and more) felt “the necessity of gaining a:regular 
income by a regular occupation," received two letters that confronted him 
with a difficult choice. One was from Shrewsbury, requesting him to come 
as a candidate for the Unitarian pulpit there. The other he ignored at first 
but then "carelessly opened," as he carefully explained to his Unitarian 
friend the Rev. John Prior Estlin, for it was “in an unknown hand." 


It proved to be from Mr Josiah Wedgewood [sic] — The following is 
a Copy — Dear Sir, My Brother Thomas & myself had separately deter- 
mined that it would be right to enable you to defer entering into an 
engagement, we understand you are about to form, from the most urgent 
of motives. We therefore request, you will accept the inclosed Draft with 
the same simplicity with which it is offered to you. — Dear Sir, sincerely 
Yours 

Josiah Wedgewood 
P.S. As the draft is payable to the Bearer of it, I shall be obliged to you 
to acknowledge the receipt of it to me at Penzance. — 

The inclosed Draft was for an hundred pound. — Well! what was I to 
do? This hundred pound joined with the guinea per week which I gain 
from the Morning Post . . . would give me the leisure & tranquillity of inde- 
pendence for the two next years — at the end of which time by systematic 
study, I should be better fitted for any profession than I am at present. 


1 Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Earl Leslie Griggs (1956) r, 361-368. 
Hereafter referred to as CL. 
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Without this, unless I am elected at Shrewsbury which I thought 
more than uncertain, I shall remain necessitous & dependent, and be com- 
pelled to fag on im all the nakedness of Talent without the materials of 
Knowlege or systematic Information. . . . 





The story is well known, though curiously incomplete: Coleridge's pain- 
ful decision to return the "hundred pound," his swift conquest of the 
Shrewsbury congregation in January (including the young William Hazlitt, 
who vividly reported the great occasion — twenty years later),? and then 
his decision to accept, at twenty-five, a life annuity of an hundred fifty 
pound instead of the Shrewsbury pastorate. Posterity has applauded the 
liberality of the young Wedgwood brothers in bestowing upon a brilliant 
but improvident poet some of the wealth inherited at the death of their 
father, the great potter, three years earlier. Biographers of Coleridge have 
seen no reason to look beneath the surface appearance of the gift as one 
with no strings attached except as it obliged Coleridge to devote himself 
to a career of "poetry and philosophy" (thus Hazlitt). So little has been 
known of any events leading up to the first offer that most accounts have 
begun with the Christmas Day surprise, noting merely that the poet and 
the potter's sons probably met in the previous September. It has been sug- 
gested that Tom Wedgwood (for his was the active intellect among the 
Wedgwood brothers) was rather more interested in philosophy than in 
poetry? But по one has suspected that when Coleridge talked of “system- 
atic study” to acquire “the materials of . . . systematic Information" he was 
thinking in particularly Wedgwoodian terms. Nor has anyone paid any 
attention to the practical implications of his next sentence: 


But if I accept it, I certainly bind myself to hold myself free for some time 
at least for the co-execution of the Plan... [in] which I understand that 
the Wedgewoods are actively interesting themselves: as conceiving it 
likely to be of general Benefit. 


Imagine then the pleasure it has been for a student of Coleridge — and 
Wordsworth — to stumble upon a curious manuscript that transforms the 
whole picture by telling, vividly and in elaborate theoretical and practical 
detail, of a slightly earlier Wedgwood Plan to enlist the two poets' services, 
duly subsidized, in a systematic educational project calculated to “antic- 
ipate a century or two upon the large-paced progress of human improve- 
ment." This new document is a letter from Thomas Wedgwood to William 


з "My First Acquaintance with Poets" was begun in 1817, completed in 1823. 
з В. B. Litchfield, Tom Wedgwood: The First Photographer (1908) 53. 
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Godwin dated July 31, 1797. It is a part of the manuscript collection of 
Lord Abinger (which was exhibited at The New York Public Library in 
June 1954) and is here transcribed from a microfilm copy in the Duke 
University Library.‘ 

This document sends new light into the obscure corners of Coleridge’s 
account of his “life for the last three months” of 1797 and also into the his- 
tory of Wordsworth’s then forming concept of Nature's educational plan. 
Its importance for Wordsworth needs to be examined separately in a wider 
perspective, but the letter and its immediate context must be attended to 
first. With the help of material in the first volume of The Collected Letters, 
just published by Professor Griggs, it is now possible to trace the association 
of the two poets and Wedgwood to its tangible fruition in the Coleridge 
annuity and to reconstruct the significant relations of Wedgwood, Godwin, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge and such linking persons as Basil Montagu and. 
James Mackintosh, The immediate result should be a significant revision in 
our understanding of an important crisis in Coleridge’s great year. 


BEFORE turning directly to the July letter of Wedgwood to Godwin, we 
must sketch briefly the preceding stages of their acquaintance, as we are 
able to do with the aid of other unpublished letters in the Abinger collec- 
tion.5 While a precise filiation of ideas is not our major concern, it will be 
well to recognize in Tom Wedgwood, born in 1771 and schooled in Edin- 
burgh and the laboratories of Etruria, a young man of great intellectual 
vitality and an independent child of the Enlightenment rather than a dis- 
ciple of Godwin. Only carelessness permits a recent biographer of Godwin 5 
to trace Wedgwood's “dilettante philanthropy and scientific experiment” to 
a reading of Political Justice. The letter cited in evidence of Tom’s phi- 
lanthropy (“Our main dutyes are Beneficence and the social”) was written 
in 1790, while his active scientific experimentation was terminated forever 
early in 1792 by ill health — a year before the publication of Godwin's book. 

Wedgwood did in due time buy Political Justice and make the authors 
acquaintance, in February 1798; and he bought copies of a later edition 


4 For the use of this and other Wedgwood letters I am grateful to Lord Abinger and the Duke 
University Library. For a description of the filmed collection (not quite complete) see Lewis 
Patton, “The Shelley-Godwin Collection of Lord Abinger,” Library Notes (Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Library) No. 27, April 1958, p. 11-17. 

5 The present survey of the relations of Wedgwood and Godwin is based partly on unpublished 
material and partly on material in Litchfleld and in C. Kegan Paul, Godwin (1876). 

6 Rosalie Glynn Grylls, Godwin and His World (1958) 88-89; but see Litchfield, 14. 
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apparently as gifts. The extant correspondence, obviously incomplete, begins 
with a brief note to Godwin, June 25, 1795: “I am afraid you will condemn 
my unkindness in having failed in'my promise of seeing you when I should 
next come to London. . . .” This pattern is often repeated, for Tom suffered 
from a mysterious malady which frequently plunged him into intense de- 
spondency and continually drove him to change his plans, his activities, his 
temporary home, though not his ideas, which were methodical, persistent, 
and purposive. ^He possesses the finest, the subtlest mind & taste, I have ever 
yet met with," Coleridge would discover (CL, m, 888). 

By the end of 1795 Wedgwood and Godwin were deep in argument over 
Godwin's "sentiments on the giving and taking of presents," sentiments 
which, if acted upon, would prevent Wedgwood (the latter feared) from 
ever giving any of his wealth to others or even inviting anyone to dinner 
lest some "speck of selfishness" should soil his generosity. 

The gift which the wealthy invalid had tried to press on the stern phi- 
losopher was only a "curious mechanical” copying machine recently in- 
vented by his friend James Watt, but the point was not a trivial one. For 
Tom, with his brother Josiah as partner and cashier, was soberly exploring 
the problem of giving gifts in ways that would best serve mankind. The 
risk that a little selfishness might adhere to "good offices" Tom felt was 
worth taking; he would indeed be pleased with his good fortune if his 
useful gift should lead to an interesting "fellowship" with its recipient. 
Godwin evidently yielded to donation so conceived, for in 1798 we find him 
requiring and accepting "assistance," apparently financial, and in early 1797 
a loan "rendered necessary by some complication" in Mary Wollstonecraft's 

“pecuniary affairs.” While by this time Godwin was less solicitous about his 
` sentiments on giving and taking, his attention being absorbed by the com- 
plications of his marrying and the need to explain the apparent "incon- 
sistency between my practice in this instance and my doctrines," Wedg- 
wood, it now transpires, was increasingly concerned to form a comprehen- 
sive scheme of active philanthrophy whereby to administer his inheritance 
on a level above that of the necessitous “touch.” 7 

Having reached the point of formulating his thoughts on paper, Tom 
made repeated efforts to overcome his own diffidence and Godwin's reserve 
in order to submit these thoughts for consultation. He and Josiah went to 
London in May and evidently found Godwin approachable at first. But as 
Tom attempted to carry the conversation beyond its preliminary stages, he 


T A slang term of Coleridge's (see CL, т, 265). 
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was discouraged by something “distant & cold” in Godwin’s manner. “It 
struck me very forcibly, after quitting you on the second visit, that if you 
really desired pleasure from my conversation, you cou'd not have failed to 
have invited me to a continuance of our interview.” And so, though he had 
intended “calling again in a few days, with some papers I wished to submit,” 
he did not do so. 

He next invited Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin (through Basil Montagu 
as emissary) to go into the country for a couple of days, perhaps to listen 
to his project; but she could not get away, and shortly afterward Tom (and 
Josiah?) left the city. 

Basil Montagu’s prominence as the common friend of the Godwins, the 
Wedgwoods, and the Wordsworths should be noted. He was present at all 
the social meetings of Godwin and the Wedgwoods in May, and in June he 
and Godwin visited the Wedgwood center, Etruria, for a week, primarily 
in the interest of Montagu’s courtship of Sara Wedgwood, Tom’s sister. At 
Etruria Godwin took one ride with “J. & T. Wedgwoods [sic] and Montagu,” 
and Mary forwarded from London an aggrieved letter of "T. Ws" after 
having opened it and found indications that Tom was “half spoilt” by his 
position: “I am afraid that all men are materially injured by inheriting 
wealth, and, without knowing it, become important in their own eyes, in 
consequence of an advantage they contemn.” But in what way Tom threat- 
ened to wield his wealth, or what exactly it was that he had wanted to 
discuss or to submit as “papers,” remains unclear. | 

Fortunately a month and a half later, at the warming distance of Bala 
in North Wales, and mollified perhaps by a letter from Godwin of July 22d 
(noted in the diary,® though, Tom does not speak of receiving it), the in- 
heritor of wealth wrote once more to the philosopher of justice, finally 
pouring out his revelation of the Beneficent Mind at work. Not only, we 
find, was Tom Wedgwood ready to assist individuals whose talents were 
“disengaged” or whose projects required subsidy (Dr. Thomas Beddoes, 
for example), but where possible the recipients of Wedgwood support? 
were to be drawn into a project of vast expectations, comprising on the one 


hand a board of philosophical strategists, on the other a practical nursery 


8 For all references to the unpublished diary of William Godwin I am indebted to Lord Abinger, 
to the Duke University Library, and to Professor Lewis Patton, who is preparing an annotated 
edition. 

9 At about this time an annuity of 150£ was being arranged for Tom’s former tutor John Leslie 
to increase “the sum total of your philosophical product” —in form a precise anticipation of 
the Coleridge annuity. See Litchfield, 46. 
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of genius, calculated to bring about “grand improvements in Education.” 
Here is the July letter to Godwin; it begins without salutation: 


Thomas Wedgwood to William Godwin 
North Wales July 31, 1797 


Fortune has placed a considerable trust in my hands. I have lately been 
considering how it may be best employed — perhaps I have hit upon the 
most profitable mode of beneficial expenditure. 

My aim is high —I have been endeavoring some master stroke which 
should anticipate a century or two upon the large-paced progress of human 
improvement. Almost every prior step of its advance may be traced to the 
influence of superior characters. Now, it is my opinion, that in the educa- 
tion of the greatest of these characters, not more than one hour in ten has 
been made to contribute to the formation of those qualities upon which 
this influence has depended. Let us suppose ourselves in possession of a 
detailed statement of the first twenty years of the life of some extra- 
ordinary genius; what a chaos of perceptions! If one were ignorant of 
the resulting produce, idiocy would certain[ly] suggest itself as the only 
possible one. How many opposing tendencies which have negatived each 
other! how many great branches of knowledge have been begun at the 
wrong end & pursued, with incredible toil, in a backward direction, down 
to the roots! how much learn't, to be forgotten! How many hours, days, 
months have been prodigally wasted in unproductive occupation! How 
many false & contradictory ideas imprinted by authority! What a host of 
half formed impressions & abortive conceptions blended into a mass of 
confusion. So much for the intellectual division; an equal disorder might 
be pointed out in the Passions but it is sufficiently obvious without enter- 
ing into detail. 

You easily foresee my design. I wish to have made one or more grand 
improvements in Education. There certainly are in this island men of 
considerable talent & sufficient zeal for such an undertaking. The two 
great requisites are 

I. A plan to be decided upon by such philosophers as can be induced 
to lend their assistance — Yourself — Beddoes (I have not yet told you 
what I do not feel at liberty to disclose except to confidential friends, that 
I have had the good fortune to enable this amiable & enlightened man to 
gratify an ardent inclination for establishing himself in London, where he 
will pursue his valuable labors with the additional inestimable advantage 
of congenial society) Holcroft — H[orne] Tooke [who] will point out the 
absurdities and contradictions into which the followers of infant systems 
are too easily drawn. You will probably be able to name others. I shall 
gain no credit with you by waiting to have my name added to the list; so 
I propose myself. A considerable difficulty here starts itself as to the 
manner of decision to be adopted; but I must now wave [sic] it & be con- 
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tent to sketch out a meer outline of the project. Is not it rational to suppose 
that something important may result from these discussions, independently 
of the success of the exp[erimen]t? 

II. One, or two superintendents of the practical part. The only persons 
that I know of as at all likely for this purpose, are Wordsworth & Cole- 
ridge. I never saw or had any communication with either of them. Words- 
worth, I understand to have many of the requisite qualities & from what 
I hear of him, he has only to be convinced that this is the most promising 
mode of benefiting society, to engage him to come foreward with alacrity. 
The talents of Coleridge I suppose are considerable &, like Wordsworths, 
quite disengaged. I am only afraid that the former [i. e. Coleridge] may 
be too much a poet & religionist to suit our views. The superintendents 
should assist in the prelimy. discussions. What do you think of Stoddart? 
I have heard you speak highly of Dysen. 


Subjects of discussion. 


What is Genius? Rudiments, perhaps, are nisriNCr угур primary & conseqy. 
pisTINcr угур seconds. ideas with вісн degrees of pleasure associated. 
This admitted, the practice should be to simplfy & render intense the first 
affections of Sense. & II to excite those affections under every possible 
favorable circumstance of pleasure. At present, little or no attention is 
paid to either of these points: There is nothing elementary in the manner 
of administering impressions to children; their attention is vaguely solic- 
ited by a thousand objects at once. Sight & Touch are the two important 
Senses; they must be taught together, but beginning with pure elements 
& advancing by regular progression. Mankind are agreed thus to instruct 
the eye & ear, in teaching language — Why should not the eye & touch 
have the same advantage. Should not the nursery, then, have plain grey 
walls with one or two vivid objects for sight & touch. Coud not children 
be made to acquire manipulation much sooner? Let hard bodies be hung 
about them so as continually to irritate their palms as they happen to come 
in contact. Might not a few weeks gained in the first terms of the series 
of progression, make a difference of as many years, further on in the 
series? The gradual explication of Nature would be attended with great 
difficulty; the child must never go out of doors or leave his own apartment. 
And with no little risk; for if supplied too rapidly with impressions, the 
end is frustrated & if too slowly, stupidity & limited conception are to 
be apprehended. 

I see no limit to the perfectibility of second’. ideas. From earliest in- 
fancy, chil[dren] should be questioned about recent & remote impres- 
sions; or otherwise induced to repeat all their parts. From this would 
result a habit of the keenest observation & the most retentive memory. If 
this were system”. pursued, I am [Palmost] inclined to think 24y ideas 
would almost come up to primary, or impressions & consequently give 
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nearly the same pleasure; so that to think of a tune on the organ would 
be the same thing as to hear it &c. But would not this perfection bring on 
such abstractedness & absence as to render it undesirable? 

Now how to connect high degrees of pleasure with these impressions? 
Much will depend on the manner of the perception — it should be ani- 
mated & winning; & accompanied with pleasurable expression = a little 
acting, in the improvement of our dull nature, must be allowed. Much, 
also, on the vividness, resemblances & contrasts of the objects exhibited. 
Much on the moments seized on for instruction, as after moderate meals 
& every other occasion of animal vivacity. 

The other distinguishing feature of genius is the habit of rapid survey 


' & prompt, incessant combination & separation of the above prim’. & 


secondy ideas. How to produce this habit? 

High gratifications will be succeeded by strong Desires in their absence. 
Hence the extreme importance of connecting their chief pleasures with 
rational objects. Romping, tickling & fooling, though good in themselves 
& in deficient education, of great value, are objectionable on th[is] account. 
Strong desires urge to vigorous efforts to attainment. Now here is the 
greatest occasion for nice judgment in the superintendant, as to the time 
& qty of assistance to be afforded. Perhaps the slightest indication of 
Desp[air] ought to be immediately attended to & the qty afforded enough 
to remove, or if possible, prevent that painful feeling; with an extreme 
caution, however, of not interfering to a degree which might obstruct their 
forming the desirable habit of independent execution, forethought, ac- 
tivity & invention. Now to give to this habit its full powers, it seems 
necessary that series of resembling impressions shoud have been system- 
atically administered, so that the view or idea of any object may, where 
desire urges, instantly suggest a thousand analogies, So much for Genius 
at present. 

What specific character does the actual state of Society most demand? 
Not, I think, a mere abstract phil, to investigate truth; there is already 
a large stock of truth; but its circulation is very confined. The higher 
classes of society are to be the subjects of his operation. He must possess 
uncommon force, facility & refinement of conversation; his physiognomy, 
the tone of his voice, his gesture should be such as irresistably to win 
esteem & affection whilst his reasoning impresses conviction; his manners 
shou'd be full of tenderness, consideration & sympathy: it shoud be im- 
possible to look on him without love & admiration. In the selection of a 
child, it woud be right to attend to its personal advantages; nothing which 
can give weight & interest to the communication of truth, shoud be neg- 
lected. I can easily conceive an individual with these endowments, pro- 
ducing a general revolution of sentiment, In the best regulated 
mind of the present day, had not there been, & is not there some hours 
every day passed in reverie, thought ungoverned, undirected? How as- 
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tonishingly the powers & produce of the mind woud be increased by a 
fixed habit of earnest thought. This is to be given. I have more to say, but 
shall wait for your opinion of this. 

Mr. Godwin will excuse my cautioning him against a hasty accommo- 
dation of cold bathing for children — Drs. Darwin & Beddoes condemn 
it as a very dangerous practice. I am sorry to give you the fatigue of read- 
ing pencil — I wrote as long at the table as I cou'd. 

I remain at Bala a fortnight longer. | 

Thos Wedgwood. 


Mr. Godwin 17, Evesham buildings Sommers town London 10 


Godwin’s reply, if he made one, is not to be found; his diary is silent. 
The next we hear of Tom Wedgwood, in mid September, he and a friend 
(perhaps his brother John, perhaps James Tobin) 1 are visiting someone 
twelve miles south of Bristol at Langford, whence they make at least one 
extended call upon the Wordsworths and, presumably, the Coleridges, 
living near each other at Alfoxden and Nether Stowey roughly forty miles 
south of Bristol. Tom made a memorandum of the one visit we are 
sure of: 


Time, entering the garden at Langford, September 15, 1797. Went down 
to Wordsworth’s with ——n. Spent 5 days there. Remarked to ——n on 
the 5th day at Alfoxden that the time had gone like lightning. He agreed 
with me. Entering the garden at L[angford], it struck me as being very 
long since I had entered it before, though I knew it was only five days. 
Might not this be owing to my having never "intermediately" thought of 
the garden? . . . (Litchfield, 51) 


The dating is precise if not unambiguous (the five days were September 15- 
20) for Tom was solemnly speculating upon the metaphysical-psycho- 
logical nature of time. But what went on at Alfoxden to make the time go 
like lightning and keep his thoughts from the Langford garden he does 


not record. 


10 Abinger MS. I have changed "I a plan" to "I. A plan" and have made paragraphs there and 
at "IL" Words singly underscored have been printed in italics; doubly in small capitals. 

H Griggs (CL, 1, 846) assumes it to have been John Wedgwood (on the strength of a refer- 
ence to “the Wedgwoods"); but it was more probably Tobin, the “dear brother Jem” frequently 
seen in these months with Wedgwood and Wordsworth, e. g. in the Godwin diary: June 21, 
1797, Tobin calls on Godwin; Dec. 18, "Tobin and Wordsworth call”; Dec. 17, “T[om] 
Wledgwood] and Tobin call.” | 

12 Litchfield and others supposed them to have been Sept. 10-15, but a letter of Tom Wedg- 
wood to Tom Poole, Sept. 18, clinches the matter. See next footnote. 
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From other evidence we can make out that the visit had been arranged 
in advance (for “two days” not five); that there occurred the usual visiting 
back and forth between Alfoxden and Stowey (cf. Tom Wedgwood, Sep- 
tember 18, to Tom Poole, Coleridge’s Stowey comrade: “It gave us real 
concern to miss seeing you last night”); and that Wedgwood probably had 
a good chance to say what he had to say (Coleridge had “a sore throat” 
and Wordsworth on the first day was “ill & incapable of reading” his new 
tragedy, The Borderers, though the promised reading was doubtless ac- 
complished before Tom left). And we know that on the fourth day Wedg- 
wood and Wordsworth intended to go shooting." 

Biographers of Coleridge have joined in Litchfield’s wish (p. 52) “to 
have heard something of the impression left by those five days spent in the 
company of Coleridge and Wordsworth, and of that delightful woman, 
Dorothy Wordsworth.” The July letter now makes it possible for us to rec- 
ognize this September visit as the descent of the Wedgwood Fund in person 
upon the prospective superintendents of a nursery of genius. Someone, it 
will be noticed, had given Tom Wedgwood a much more distinct and vivid 
idea of Wordsworth than of Coleridge. Wordsworth and Basil Montagu had 
dined with one of the Wedgwood families in March, probably the Josiah 
Wedgwoods; # so Tom may have heard from his brother and sister-in-law, 
as well as from the voluble widower Montagu, of Wordsworth’s general 
character and interest in human progress — but more especially of his 
qualifications for practical tutorage, young Basil having been in the care of 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth since September 1795. There is evidence 
in Wordsworth’s subsequent writing (which we shall come to further on) 
that Tom's educational Plan had a stimulating effect upon his thinking. But 
it was Coleridge who grew especially fond of “metaphysicizing . . . long & 
... Closely with T. Wedgewood” (CL, т, 413) and it must have been Cole- 
ridge who most readily chimed in with Tom's philosophical schemes from 
the very first. Of Wordsworth, who was to have "come forward with alac- 
rity,” Tom formed sooner or later “but an indifferent opinion,” according to 
Coleridge’s remarks to Hazlitt. 


18 Sept. 18 letter, partly quoted in CL, 1, 846, and apparently the same as B.M. Add. MSS. 
35, 845 £83, cited to me by J. R. MacGillivray. 

141 am indebted to Professor MacGillivray for informing me of an entry in the unpublished 
diary of James Losh recording such a dinner at Bath, March 27, 1797, and for pointing out 
that another close friend of Wordsworth’s, Francis Wrangham, had been a protégé of Josiah 
Wedgwood as early as 1794. 
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WHAT FOLLOWED the Alfoxden visit? Plainly Tom’s interest in Words- 
worth declined while his interest in Coleridge rose, but what needs to be 
pursued is evidence of Coleridge’s awareness of that interest. Further con- 
ference in September and October seems indicated. The current focus of 
the Wedgwoods and their friends was Cote House, the John Wedgwoods’ 
new home on the outskirts of Bristol. Before the end of October, Coleridge 
was a topic of ardent conversation there and probably a visitor. It is true 
that James Mackintosh, who came down from London practically every 
weekend to court Miss Catherine Allen, sister of the wives of Josiah and 
John Wedgwood, had not met Coleridge by November 17. But at Cote he 
had heard much of the poet’s powers “as a man” and of his interesting 
poverty, “from the reports of Dr Beddoes & of my amiable Friend Miss 
Allen” (CL, 1, 860). During most of November Tom Wedgwood was far 
off in Penzance shooting and looking for an estate, while Coleridge and 
Wordsworth were taking their famous walks in the Quantock hills which 
engendered the Lyrical Ballads. “Early in December,” says E. K. Chambers, 
“the Wordsworths went for a time to London, and Coleridge was invited to 
Cote House” (Coleridge, p. 86) —a plausible construction of somewhat 
meager evidence. Tom and Josiah possibly stopped at Cote on the way 
from Penzance to London, where we find Tom on December 14 finally 
getting his chance to talk with Godwin (according to Godwin's diary) "of 
distance, sensation & ideas" and possibly of geniuses and superintendents. 
'This London conversation continued on the 16th and 17th (with the addi- 
tion of James Tobin the third day). By the 18th or 19th we may again suppose 
Tom to have stopped at Cote House, which Josiah (and he?) again left on 
the 21st or 22nd — Josiah writing the "hundred pound" letter to Coleridge 
on the 28rd from Launceston, half way to Penzance (see CL, 1, 383). 
Coleridge may have been at Cote House both before and after Tom's 
dash to London; he must have been there one time or the other. From his 
letters and from the records of book withdrawals from the Bristol Library 15 
we know that he spent much of his time from late November until late 
December in the Bristol neighborhood. And the week of December 18-22 
seems almost certainly to have been the date of a dramatic encounter be- 
tween Coleridge and Mackintosh which is reported in garbled form by 


16 Seo George Whalley, "Bristol Library Borrowings of Southey and Coleridge, 1793-8,” The 
Library, ту (1949) 114-182. For help with some details of place and date I am indebted to 
Mrs. Mary C. Moorman, who is writing a biography of Wordsworth. 
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Daniel Stuart but confirmed by Hazlitt and Robert Southey and Coleridge 
himself.16 

In December 1797 James Mackintosh was newly disputatious, we may 
understand, having been talked out of his political radicalism by Edmund 
Burke the year before. Some time during this same period at Cote House 
Mackintosh administered to Basil Montagu a lecture against radicalism 
which the latter accepted as a “wholesome chastisement,” and everything 
points to his having attempted a similar but much less welcome chastise- 
ment of Coleridge (who did not announce his own “Recantation” of admira- 
tion for France until the following April). According to Stuart, “Mackin- 
tosh, at the instance of some of the inmates” of Cote House during the 
Christmas holidays of 1797 “attacked Coleridge on all subjects, politics, 
poetry, religion, ethics, &c”: 


Coleridge was not a mere holiday visitor: he had been an inmate for some 
time, and had so riveted, by his discourse, the attention of the gentlemen, 
particularly of Mr. Thomas Wedgewood, an infirm bachelor; he had so 
prevented all general conversation, that several of the party wished him 
out of the house. . .. Mackintosh was by far the most dexterous disputer. 
Coleridge overwhelmed listeners in . . . a monologue; but at short cut-and- 
thrust fencing, by a master like Mackintosh, he was speedily confused and 
subdued. He felt himself lowered in the eyes of the Wedgewoods . . . and 
Mackintosh drove him out of the house: an offence which Coleridge 


never forgave.17 


According to Hazlitt, Coleridge told him in January of having defended 
Wordsworth in an argument with Mackintosh and of having formed a high 
opinion of Wedgwood while he considered Mackintosh only a clever “ware- 
houseman of letters.” 

That the high opinion was mutual and that Coleridge did not go home 
for Christmas “lowered in the eyes of the Wedgewoods,” as Stuart would 
have us believe, is evident from the Wedgwoods' joint letter of January 10 


16 For Mackintosh’s spending “the greater part of the vacation” beginning in mid December 
“at Mr. John Wedgwood’s at Cote House" see Samuel Parr, Works (1828) vm, 576. For his 
chastisement of Montagu see R. J. Mackintosh, Memoirs of Str James Mackintosh (1853) 1, 
151. For Montagu’s visit of “a week or two” ending about January 3, see Dorothy Words- 
worth, Early Letters, ed. Ernest de Selincourt (1985) 175. Both Southey (in J. W. Robberds, 
Memoir of William Taylor [1843] 1, 302) and Coleridge (in CL, п, 770) have to be referring 
to the winter of 1797-1798 for Coleridge’s seeing Mackintosh at Cote House. 

17 Daniel Stuart in the Gentleman's Magazine, n. в. тх (May 1888) 485—480. I have sifted out 
of the account references to Mackintosh’s procuring Coleridge “a small salary” from Stuart, 
which actually was done by letter before the two met. Stuart was a wretched garbler of dates 
and data, but his sleve usually held some grains of truth. 
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finally offering the annuity. Since this joint letter was concluded and signed 
by Josiah and is extant only in a copy made for Poole, it has been taken, as 
all Josiah's. But the first part must be ascribed to Thomas (as is now recog- 
nized in CL, x, 878); so we may abandon the hunt for a missing letter by 
Thomas (see Litchfield, 56 n.) and turn to the missed implications in this 
one: 


My Brother & myself are possessed of a considerable superfluity of fortune 
[writes Tom in the spirit of his July letter]... . we are earnestly desirous to 
convert this superfluity into a fund of beneficence & we have now been 
accustomed, for some time, to regard ourselves rather as Trustees than 
Proprietors. We have canvassed your past life, your present situation & 
prospect; your character & abilities. As far as certainty is compatible with 
the delicacy of the estimate, we have no hesitation in declaring that your 
claim upon the fund appears to come under more of the conditions we 
have prescribed to ourselves for its disposal, & to be every way more 
unobjectionable than we could possibly have expected. 


They had expected, we now know, that Coleridge might be too much a poet 
and religionist. They have now cleared up any doubts about his unengaged 
talents and are plainly delighted to find that his problem is precisely to 
avoid becoming a professional religionist. Optimistically the concern about 
his poetic side is forgotten. Obviously the "delicacy of the estimate" has 
not been made on hearsay alone. Tom is not happy that at the climax of the 
relationship they must resort to the mails and cannot exchange "views & 
intentions" in direct conversation nor view in each other's faces the linea- 
ments of mutually gratified desire, the proper "glow of pleasure" (to con- 
tinue to quote the letter). As he had earlier told Godwin, Tom frankly liked 
to enjoy the effect of his beneficence. 

The allusion to “conditions . . . prescribed” is usually taken as a general 
reference to the candidate's worthiness and need. Alerted by the July letter, 
we will find that Tom still had in mind, at least as late as December, a 
program for the advancement of education and the perfection of genius, 
and that Coleridge was sufficiently aware of Tom's ideas to engage in form- 
ulating alternative programs. All this comes out in Coleridge's letter of 
December 30 to his Unitarian friend Estlin, an important biographical 
document scarcely used by biographers (perhaps for the simple reason 
that it has been accessible only in a somewhat scarce volume). Here 


18 Now available in CL, of course, but heretofore only in Н. A. Bright, ed., Unpublished 
Letters from . . . Coleridge to... Estlin, Philobiblon Society, Miscellanies, xv (1877-84). 
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Coleridge attempts to “retrace my life for the last three months,” October 
through December, in such a way as to minimize Estlin’s certain annoyance 
at discovering that his friend has had more than one string to his bow. In- 
evitably Coleridge makes very light of his “newspaper business” (his en- 
gagement via Mackintosh, before he had met him, to write for Stuart’s 
Morning Post) and skirts the Wedgwood relationship very cautiously 
though he does indicate its nature. 

If we remember Basil Montagu’s role as liaison between Wedgwood and 
Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft in the days when Tom was considering 
his “master stroke,” and if we note that Montagu left London for Alfoxden 
some time after September 12, spending his time until January at Alfoxden 
and Bristol (including Cote House), we are in a position to view the fol- 
lowing as an account of maneuvers by Coleridge after the stimulus of Tom 
Wedgwood’s September visit: 


At the commencement of this period [October] I began to feel the neces- 
sity of gaining a regular income by a regular occupation. My heart yearned 
toward the ministry; but I considered my scruples, as almost insurmount- 
able obstacles to my conscientious performance of it’s duties. — Another 
plan presented itself; that of joining with Mr Montague in a project of Tui- 
tion. Our scheme was singular & extensive: extensive, for we proposed in 
three years to go systematically, yet with constant reference to the nature 
of man, thro’ the mathematical Branches, chemistry, Anatomy, the laws 
of Life, the laws of Intellect, & lastly, thro’ universal History, arranging 
separately all the facts that elucidate the separate states of Society, savage, 
civilized & luxurious: singular, for we proposed ourselves, not as Teachers, 
but only as Managing Students. (CL, 1, 361) 


On November 20 Coleridge told Joseph Cottle that he had written “a ballad 
... & the Sketch of a Plan of General Study” (CL, x, 857). Skipping over 
the tutelage of pre-literate infancy, Coleridge and Montagu were willing 
as men of talent and zeal to apply systematic study to systematic knowledge 
for the large-paced progress of human improvement. As for the board of 
systematizing philosophers, here was a whole board in S.T.C. And for the 
practical part, here were Coleridge and Montagu, Managing Students. 
Their plan in effect combined parts I and II of Tom Wedgwood's. 


If by this plan I could at once subsist my family for three years, and enable 
myself to acquire such a mass of knowledge, it would doubtless be prefer- 
able to all other modes of action for me, who have just knowledge enough 
of most things to feel my ignorance of all things. The probability however 
of it's success was very small. ... (CL, 1, 361-362) . 
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At this point Coleridge does not seem to have detected any possibility 
of a subsidy from Wedgwood. He is still thinking of financing his school of 
managing and managed students along lines first suggested to him by Dr. 
Peter Crompton in 1796 — so much per pupil Yet since further on he 
admits that he knows Tom Wedgwood is interested in this very scheme 
(for such is the little bombshell that lies hidden in this letter), let us con- 
sider how the "success" of the scheme could have depended on Tom's com- 
ing forward. A comparison of the tuition figures for Coleridge’s contem- 
plated “day-school” of 1796 (12 students at 20 guineas=252£) with the 
figures for the plan of 1797 (8 students at 100£ = 800£ to be divided between 
the two superintendent or managing students) suggests that tuition scholar- 
ships were to be the contribution of the Wedgwood Fund. (Had not Dr. 
Crompton, to encourage the day-school, offered to pay 100£ a year apiece 
for three pupils until the enrollment made it possible for their tuition to 
drop to the reasonable rate of 20 guineas?) (CL, 1, 233). 

Before Coleridge left Stowey (in late November) the prospect “dwindled” 
(he does not say why), and “when at Bristol [and at Cote House?], in all 
the despondency of the new taxes, the plan appeared absolutely romantic." 
While Wedgwood was slowly sizing up his man, the latter was drawing 
discouragement from Pitt's new plan to triple the assessed taxes, and even 
quadruple them for the very rich — not that this "most enormous and 
burdensome tax," as the Morning Post called it, would seriously affect him 
directly but that it would cause parents — or wealthy patrons !? — to de- 
spond at the thought of paying high tuition fees. "In the meantime my 
conversations with you," i.e. with Estlin, also at Bristol, concerning those 
obstacles in the path to the ministry, “had certainly weakened my convic- 
tions on certain subjects. . .. I made up my mind to be a Dissenting Min- 
ister, and offered to supply Mr. Row's place for a few Sundays at Shrews- 
bury," evidently through Estlin. An unpublished Southey letter of Novem- 
ber 2 reveals that many weeks before these Bristol conversations Coleridge 
had "almost got over his scruples" and had inspired Estlin to apply in his 
name for the Shrewsbury vacancy.?? Yet he had gone on to draw up his 


19 Josiah mentions the likelihood of "the wreck of our fortune . . . in these times" in his letter 
of Jan. 10. Litchfield, 56. 

20 Southey to John May, from Bristol, Nov. 2, 1797: “You will be somewhat surprised to hear 
that Coleridge thinks of becoming a dissenting minister. He has written to Estlin, his most 
zealous friend, to say that he believes he must turn his thoughts to the ministry, & that he has 
almost got over his scruples. Here the matter rests — & Estlin is looking out for a congregation. 
a vacancy is expected at Shrewsbury & there application will be made." From a MS letter, 
quoted by permission of the Cornell University Library. 
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“Sketch of a Plan” and had held on to his weakening “convictions” as long 
as a possible alternative to the ministry was visible. He “returned to Stowey 
[not long before Christmas, apparently], & wrote to Montague [in Bristol, 
probably at Cote], that if indeed he should procure, & immediately procure, 
the eight pupils . . . I would join him gladly. — But [otherwise] . . . I should 
accept some situation, as Dissenting Minister — and that I had no time for 
delay or wavering.” 

This ultimatum to Montagu, evidently a veiled ultimatum to Wedgwood 
(eight pupils could not-be lined up immediately, but a patron could), sug- 
gests the answer to a previously troublesome question, how Tom and Josiah 
Wedgwood discovered they would have to act fast to keep Coleridge’s 
talents unengaged. 

The situation which Coleridge did not want Estlin too clearly to see was 
that before leaving Bristol he had told Estlin to go ahead on the ministerial 
project and then after leaving Bristol had written Montagu to make one 
more effort on the educational one. He had been awaiting two letters, then, 
as Christmas approached; but he wanted to stress to Estlin that he had not 
perceived “the slightest chance” of hearing from Montagu (not to mention 
the name Wedgwood). Estlin nevertheless did intimate later that he had 
a suspicion Coleridge had been casting his nets at Cote House even while 
giving his reverend friend the impression that he was in the Bristol neighbor- 
hood chiefly to discuss the removal of obstacles to the ministry. We do not 
have Estlin’s letter, but Coleridge in his reply (January 16) can be seen 
hastily brushing the question aside with a geographical red-herring: “You 
seemed by the phrase of ‘a family in this neighbourhood’ to suppose that 
the offer proceeded from or included the Wedgewoods at Cote House — this 
is not the case. Josiah Wedgewood lives in Staffordshire. Now nothing can 
be clearer” — and he goes on to a different subject (CL, 1, 370). 

In the long letter we have been following, Coleridge finally gets to the 
story of his Christmas dilemma. There was the letter containing Mr. Row’s 
invitation, full of ifs (“the features of contingency very strongly marked”). 
There was the other letter “in an unknown hand” (Josiah’s which at first he 
“did not open” (so little was he expecting any other communication of im- 
portance!) and then “carelessly opened" — to find a draft for an hundred 
pound, baffling perhaps in the “simplicity” with which it was offered. For 
observe the way Coleridge’s mind jumped: 

This hundred pound joined with the guinea per week which I gain from 
the Morning Post . . . would give me the leisure & tranquillity of independ- 
ence for the two next years . . . [to acquire] by systematic study ... the 
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materials of Knowledge or systematic Information. — But if I accept it, 
I certainly bind myself to hold myself free for some time at least for the 
co-execution of the Plan of general Study with Montague: and in the reali- 
zation of which I understand that the Wedgewoods are actively interesting 
themselves: as conceiving it likely to be of general Benefit. 


The italics are mine: Q.E.D. This is the evidence that confirms the hypo- 
thesis of the preceding reconstruction. 

Opening his Christmas mail Coleridge sees Tom’s purposes behind Josiah’s 
draft. He knows, through channels he does not specify, what we know from 
the July letter, that Wedgwood money is interested in a systematic organi- 
zation of knowledge for the education of genius. He knows too that “the 
Wedgewoods are actively interesting themselves” in the “Sketch of a Plan 
of General Study,” the Montagu-Coleridge modification of the plan out- 
lined to Godwin. There is something slightly disingenuous in his utter sur- 
prise at the unknown letter — especially since he has left Estlin expecting 
some repercussion from that ultimatum to Montagu. We may be sure, in- 
deed, that Coleridge took no more delight in the idea of binding him- 
self to a systematic plan of systematizing than he did in the idea of bind- 
ing himself to the pulpit. What made the subsequent offer of a life annuity 
more acceptable was not only its more liberal terms but the fact of “no condi- 
tion whatever being annexed,” as he emphasized in his letter to Estlin of Jan- 
чагу 16 (CL 1, 870). Already we see him willing to direct the Fund toward 
the cultivation of the genius in himself, as the simple cash gift opens his eyes 
to the attractions of two or three years of study without the students.** 


THE LONG LETTER ends with Coleridge agonizing over the likely loss 
of “the esteem of the Wedgewoods & their friends” if he should return the 
draft. A week later, January 5, he did return it, and by the 11th he was on 
his way to Shrewsbury, where he was tremendously well received. In view 
of the fact that despite this removal of his doubts about Shrewsbury he 
immediately accepted the Wedgwoods’ larger offer when it reached him on 
the 16th, we may suppose that a part of his original disappointment was due 
to the smallness of the draft — not that it was a petty gift but that it was 
an insufficient subsidy for the three-year Plan of Study. 

That the annuity of 150£ as accepted had no strings attaching it to any 
specific scheme is plain enough. Tom Wedgwood was no crank, and his 
21 For Coleridge on the disadvantages of teaching (e.g. "They who have to teach, can never 


afford to learn; hence their improgression”) see Letters, Conversations and Recollections of 
S. T. Coleridge, ed. Thomas Allsop (1864) 190-191. 
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long canvass had convinced him that Coleridge was going in the right direc- 
tion. We have now discovered what Wedgwood conceived of as the right 
direction and what Coleridge understood he was free to do under his grant. 
On January 26 he received “a very affectionate letter from Thomas Wedge- 
wood” desiring “me to meet him at Cote House,” which he did shortly visit 
(perhaps briefly at once; certainly for the “week” of Monday through Thurs- 
day, February 5-8: CL, 1, 380-385). There remained a delicate point to 
clear up. “T. Wedgewood did not speak a word to me about the circum- 
stance,” wrote Coleridge to Estlin February 18, “only that I should hear 
from him.” Was there question of the security of the annuity in view of the 
circumstance that Tom was considered to be on the brink of the grave? 
The offer had not been explicit on that point, though made “for life,” mean- 
ing Coleridge’s life. By the 18th he had still “received nothing yet from the 
Wedgewoods” and his money was “utterly expended” (CL, 1, 387). But 
eventually Tom, who was in London February 20 and 25 (Godwin’s diary), 
secured his part of the annuity in his will. The first payment seems to have 
reached Stowey early in March, for suddenly between March 6 and 11 (as 
one sees from the Wordsworth letters of those dates) the idea of a pursuit 
of general knowledge in Germany has arisen and been “resolved upon.” 
The grey walled nursery and its vivid objects were far behind, but Tom 
had found poetic philosophers who enjoyed his “fellowship” and to whom 
he could write affectionate letters. And the German plan enlisted his active 
cooperation. He arranged to advance Coleridge and the Wordsworths suf- 
ficient cash and credit through his firm’s agents at Hamburgh, and he seems 
to have done a good deal of dashing back and forth for them: for example 
he was in London March 18, in Stowey on the 26th, when Dorothy “went to 
meet Wedgwood at Coleridge’s after dinner” for a conversation from which 
she “reached home at half past twelve,” and back in London on the 315.82 
In June Coleridge spent a day “at Estlin’s, who opposed my German 
Expedition furore perreligioso, amicissimo furore,” and went on to Stoke 
d'Abernon where the Wedgwoods received him “with joy & affection” 
and “metaphysicizing” (CL, 1, 413). On September 16 William and Dorothy 
and Samuel sailed for Germany. “The route they took, by Göttingen, Goslar, 
and the Hartz Mountains,” observes Litchfield (p. 62), “was exactly that 
which Tom Wedgwood had followed . . . a year and a half earlier.” And 
Tom may even have had in mind going with them, for they had been in 
Germany scarcely three months before Coleridge was being sounded out 


22 Godwin’s unpublished diary; Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal. 
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from Bristol, through Southey, about a journey with Tom and Josiah to 
Italy, Constantinople, the Greek Islands, even Egypt — in which case Cole- 
ridge might be let off his obligation in Germany, which had become the 
writing of a life of Lessing (“they would, I think,” said Southey, “wish to 
delay the new birth of Lessing . . .").? Neither his own schemes nor other 
people's could stand before Tom's restlessness.?* 

Of his efforts toward a master stroke against disorder in the minds of 
"superior characters," Tom must have come to feel the fitness for Coleridge 
as well as for himself of the lament, “How many hours, days, months have 
been prodigally wasted . . . 1” Yet he had more faith in men than in "infant 
systems," and his thought even while making his first blueprint was pro- 
phetic: “Is it not rational to suppose that something important may result 
from these discussions, independently of the success of the expt?" 


(To be continued) 


23 Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey (1850) u, 86. 


24 It must have been before going to Germany that Coleridge received the impression of Mackin- 
tosh, retailed by Southey in Oct. 1799, which confirms Stuart's story of a cut-and-thrust fencing: 
“He [Coleridge] describes him ав... a man accustomed to the gladiatorship of conversation — a 
literary fencer, who parries better than he thrusts.” And in 1801 Coleridge is referring to the 
same era when he т of Mackintosh as still “every inch the Being, I had conceived him to be, 
from what I saw of him at Cote House,” his face “smooth, hard, motionless — a flesh-mask!” 
his conversation entertaining and well worded, “but not a thought in it worthy of having been 
worded at all” (CL, п, 770-771). 

For the part of Stuart’s story in which “several of the party wished [Coleridge] out of the 
house,” however, Stuart may have been drawing upon a report of a different gathering of the 
same Wedgwood-Allen clan, at Cressley in Wales, December 1802, when Fanny Allen lau ed 
at Coleridge’s recital of Wordsworth’s “Leechgatherer” and Coleridge “antagonised Kitty 
Wedgwood, who says that he also was impolite to Emma Wledgwood]” (Litchfield, 125—126, 
189-140). 


A. B. Grosart, “a Prince of Editors” 
Tribute to a Victorian Scholar 
By Jonn DELAroNs 


HE Rev. Alexander Balloch Grosart, LL.D., D.D., F.S.A., is a prodigy 

in our literary annals. A prodigy, a liability, and something of a neglected 
hero. There is an heroic quality about that great trail of three hundred vol- 
umes he left behind him, including over two hundred volumes of Eliza- 
bethan, Jacobean, and Caroline literature edited in his own inimitable, and 
never-to-be-imitated, editorial manner. 

Perhaps his name is even less known now in America than it is in England. ` 
Yet in his time, some sixty or seventy years ago, the Boston Public Library, 
the Universities of Harvard and Princeton, and several eminent American 
scholars including the great Furness himself, were among the subscribers 
to his work. He visited the United States about 1870 and was welcomed as 
the greatest scholar of English literature of the age and one of the founders 
of English studies. His editions, unprecedented, once invaluable, and finally 
much maligned, now have the shades of oblivion closing over them. They 
are a strange monument to a strange man. 

There is a typical Grosartian edition: large leaved, decorative borders, 
poorly bound, with a weighty encumbrance of editorial matter and a ramb- 
ling “critico-memorial” introduction. The truly unique characteristic of the 
Grosartian editions, however, is not the glossarial indices, the dedicatory 
sonnets, nor the inventive biographical essays, but the limitation of their 
numbers. Grosart had a mania for the limited edition. The more restricted 
their circulation the greater his pleasure. He sought, as he often remarked, 
"fit audience though few." His editions were limited, but not for want of 
would-be subscribers. In a preface to his series of Occasional Issues, which 
he limited to first forty and later thirty members, he records that there had 
been twice that number of potential subscriptions in as many hours. But 
below the published list of subscribers was the irrevocable note,“This edition 
is out of print on the day of publication. Proof sheets and waste papers have 
been destroyed.” “The friends may be assured,” he writes in one of his circular 
letters, “that these extra-limitedly printed books will increasingly command 
much more than their present cost.” His canny commercial instinct has 
proved true: at Sotheby's recently a set of Occasional Issues was sold to а. 
Cambridge bookseller for nearly a hundred pounds. In fact the editions were 
not quite so limited as Grosart liked to pretend, for whereas only fifty copies 


[ 444] 
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might be issued in the large quarto size, several hundred more would be 
printed from the same plates on smaller size papers, down to sixteen mo., 
which explains the magnificance of the margins in the large paper copies. 
Nevertheless, this was a concession to financial security, not a denial of Gros- 
arts esoterism. The collector of Grosartiana will naturally insist on the large 
quarto size, for these alone are the true and characteristic editions. 

In the small vicarage of his Presbyterian church at Blackburn, Lancashire, 
Grosart toiled away with amazing industry, producing anything from ten to 
twenty volumes a year besides a ceaseless flow of contributions to literary 
and theological journals. It was the industry of the Victorian Righteous Man, 
the industry of Henry Cole, Gilbert Scott, the Prince Consort, and the early 
philologists. All the business arrangements were conducted by himself in a 
pleasantly personal manner; requests for subscriptions-due came as post- 
scripts to excited accounts of his next three or four projects. He not infre- 
quently added facsimiles and other illustrations at his own expense. He 
found his own printers, binders, and even his own paper makers. His Huth 
Library has the name of the series water-marked on each folio. 

His fame spread among men of culture and scholarship. Those thirty sub- 
scribers to Occasional Issues included Swinburne, Palgrave, Saintsbury, Ed- 
mund Gosse, Lord Coleridge, the librarians of the British Museum, Bodley, 
Princeton, and Balliol. Yet his work was often sternly criticised. Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward, with what one obituary writer called “the bumptiousness of the 
sciolist,” roundly declared that “All the work he did will have to be done 
over again.” This, in the end, is probably true, and much of what he did has 
been superseded. But, in their time, his remarkable editions were a positive 
contribution to the advancement of English studies. They deserve com- 


memoration. 
ж ж ж 


Grosart was an inveterate biographer, and something of his own life may 
be recounted. He was born, not in 1827 as the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy and the Encyclopaedia Brittanica have it, but on June 18th, 1835, at 
Stirling in Scotland. His father was a building contractor and devoted mem- 
ber of the Secession Church. The young Grosart was sent to the Parish School 
of Falkirk but was later placed in the charge of private tutors. At fourteen 
he entered Edinburgh University where his very youthful appearance earned 
him the soubriquet of “the child.” His Professors were Sir W. Hamilton and 
John Wilson, better known as “Christopher North,” the formidable reviewer. 
The young Grosart distinguished himself in Classics, metaphysical and ethi- 
cal philosophy, rhetoric and English literature. All the time he was reading 
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with extraordinary voracity in the early authors; some of his copies of the 
obscurest writers, dating from his student days, are extant covered with an- 
notations and notes in his painfully minute calligraphy. In his thirteenth year 
he had published his first article and while still an undergraduate brought 
out his first volume, The Life and Poems of Robert Fergusson. 

He left Edinburgh without taking his degree to train at the Theological 
Hall of the United Presbyterian Church in the same city. Here he pursued 
theological and Hebrew studies with characteristic avidity. When licensed as 
Minister he was called to the large and influential church of Kinross on the 
shores of Loch Leven, and was ordained in October when a bare twenty-one. 
All his life Grosart was a most devoted and industrious Minister, discharging 
his parochial and clerical duties with all the zeal and fastidiousness that 
marked his activities as a scholar. He published countless tracts and devo- 
tional books which were as popular as his scholarly editions were limited, 
selling in their tens of thousands under such titles as Small Sins, Sundays at 
Sea, The Lambs all Safe, The Blind Beggar by the Wayside; the last named, 
a three halfpenny pamphlet in 82 mo., had the distinction of being translated 
into Efik by a West African missionary. While at Kinross his literary labours 
began in earnest, culminating in 1861 with his monumental edition of Richard 
Sibbes. It is in many ways the prototype for all Grosartian editions, and thus 
merits examination. 

Sibbes appears in the Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature 
among several score of Caroline Divines, and was the author of such works 
as The Returning Backslider and The Spiritual Jubilee. Grosart’s seven-vol- 
ume edition appeared in a series of Standard Divines published under the 
auspices of a council of Edinburgh Theologians. It was the first collected 
edition since the originals of 1632-1650. The whole thing runs to four thous- 
and pages and includes some sixty prose works. Grosart recorded variant 
readings in every work where more than one edition was available. He 
traced all the quotations and allusions, which ran into thousands and were 
very obscure. He supplied a very full and interesting bibliography, explana- 
tory notes, an enormous general index and index of biblical references. He pro- 
duced a Life of Sibbes in 180 pages to replace earlier notices which had never 
extended beyond a few sentences. Finally he compiled a full glossarial index 
of old words and phrases with full reference to the texts, hoping that “this 
may prove a not unacceptable addition to the stores of the Philological So- 
ciety in their laudable endeavour to furnish that great desideratum, a national 
dictionary of our English tongue.” In all it was a remarkable accomplishment 
for a young man of twenty-six, in his first ministry. It was perhaps a better 
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edition than Sibbes’ works strictly merited, but Grosart’s reputation was 
made; the Eclectic Review hailed him as “a Prince of editors.” 

There followed in rapid succession the Complete Works of Thomas Brooks, 
the Poems of Michael Bruce with a Memoir, the Demonologia Sacra of Dr. 
Gilpin, selections from the unpublished manuscripts of Jonathan Edwards, 
the Works of Sir Richard Baker, biographical studies of fourteen 17th cen- 
tury theologians prefixed to reprints of their biblical commentaries, and an 
excellent annotated bibliographical catalogue of Richard Baxter. Meanwhile 
he printed for private circulation a small collection of his own hymns. 

In 1865 he had been called to the newly formed congregation of Prince’s 
Park Church in Liverpool and three years later was translated to Mount 
Street Presbyterian Church, Blackburn, where he worked for twenty-five 
years. It was from his Blackburn address that most of his editions were pub- 
lished, and here in 1868 he began the first of his great serial editions, The 
Fuller Worthies Library. In the following eight years Grosart prepared and 
published thirty-nine large volumes under this title, including the Complete 
Works, poetry and prose, of Vaughan, Herbert, Marvell ,and Sir John Davies 
and the Complete Poetry of Fuller, Washbourne, Fulke Greville, Christopher 
Harvey, Giles and Phineas Fletcher, Donne, Sidney, Joseph Fletcher, South- 
well, Crashaw, and Sir John Beaumont, concluding with four volumes of 
Miscellanies in which he reprinted some twenty rare works by lesser-known 
writers. Of the complete library only Herbert, Marvell, Donne, Crashaw, and 
Southwell had appeared in collected editions earlier than Grosart's. All the 
books carried with them the full apparatus of Grosart the editor, critic, biog- 
rapher, and bibliomaniac. 

In the course of his long career he travelled widely in search of rare volumes 
and recondite information, ransacking the chief libraries of France, Germany, 
Italy, and Russia, besides private collections in the United Kingdom and in 
America. His correspondents were legion, while he employed copyists and 
research workers in the National Libraries at his own expense. It was an in- 
dustry and an obsession. 

The Fuller Worthies Library contains some of his most valuable work, 
though it is this rather than his later work on more obscure writers that has 
been displaced by subsequent editions. Representative of the whole enter- 
prise were his two volumes of Donne's poetry. Apart from reprints in Selec- 
tions and Collections of British Poets, which Grosart heartily despised, there 
had been only two editions of these poems since 1719: one published by Bell 
at Edinburgh in 1779, and Dean Alford's six volume edition of the Collected 
Works in 1839, which Grosart dismissed as “a literary fiasco." A sound edition 
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of Donne’s poems was badly needed and Grosart, with his vast resources of 
industry, editorial equipment, and bibliographical knowledge, was the man 
to produce it. He dedicated his edition to Robert Browning, “The Poet of the 
Century for Thinkers.” 

But despite the apparent need, 1872 was not a propitious time for a Non- 
comformist minister to issue an edition of Donne. Ten years earlier Spenser’s 
Epithalamion had been omitted from The Golden Treasury as being consid- 
ered “too high kilted.” Grosart declared “I do not hide from myself that it 
needs courage to print the poetry of Dr. John Donne in our day.” Neverthe- 
less, in his Preface he defends his publication with admirable scholarly inde- 
pendence: “To get at the form and pressure of the time, you must study this 
poetry. His Satires and Elegies carry in them an unwritten chapter of Eliza- 
bethan history . . .. Only through his poetry do you come near to Donne in 
the fullness of his faculties and in his most characteristic utterances . . .. It is 
only truthful too, to give all known materials for right estimate and solutions 
of problems started by the life and writings of Donne.” And finally: “those 
whom these volumes may be assumed to reach are ‘strong’ enough to use 
them for literary purposes unhurt: and respect is due to the ‘strong’ equally 
with the ‘weak.’” 

In pursuing the biographical research which was the invariable con- 
comitant to all his editions, he unearthed considerable new materials and col- 
lected portraits and facsimiles from many sources. His is still the best illus- 
trated edition of Donne. Unfortunately, the long Memorial-Introduction is 
reduced to ashes at its outset by poor Grosart’s confident declaration of a 
“correction in biographic fact” which he felt called upon to make: “That the 
principal “Divine Poems’ belong not to the close but to the commencement 
of his poetic period and while he was still a Roman Catholic.” Grosart’s rea- 
sons for this breath-taking affirmation were mainly that he found Donne’s 
expressions in some poems inconsistent with “a Church-of-England man.” 
This might be a rare intrusion of the Non-conformist minister, but it is worse 
than a sectarian quirk; it points to a deep-lying weakness in too many of 
Grosart’s editions: an inadequate understanding of the poetry which he 
thrust into his editorial mill. His indices, his bibliographies, his tracing of 
biblical and literary allusions, are all of amazing thoroughness, but there 
remains a constant neglect of annotation, of any attempt to unravel the 
really difficult passages. It suggests an inadequate reading of the poems 
themselves. In much of Grosart’s work there is this impression of editorial 
work eagerly undertaken and creditably performed within certain limits 
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— but always a lack of really thorough assimilation of the poetry and its 
problems. 

Neverthless, the Donne edition was welcomed among men of letters. It 
was more than twenty years before the Grolier Club of New York issued their 
edition and E. K. Chambers his in the Muses Library. Sir Edmund Chambers 
spoke generously of a work whose weaknesses must have become painfully 
apparent to him: “It is a work of much zeal, industry and learning. I have 
derived benefit from it in many ways. But it contains many inaccuracies, and 
the text is spoilt throughout by being taken from bad manuscripts instead of 
from the printed copies.” Grosart, being as much antiquarian as scholar, 
always made this mistake of thinking that any manuscript was better than 
the printed work, simply by virtue of being a manuscript and being thoroughly 
inaccessible. He was always pleased to advertise his editions as containing 
“new and hitherto uncollected and inedited poems from manuscripts.” It was 
a mischievous trait, which played minor havoc in many of his editions. The 
British Museum copy of Donne once belonged to F. T. Palgrave, the editor 
of The Golden Treasury, and he has scribbled in the back a list of six poems 
with admiring comments (“Ode: ‘Vengeance will sit upon our faults,’ very 
fine”). Of these six, three are not even included among the “unauthentic 
poems” in Sir Herbert Grierson’s edition, and a fourth is attributed to the 
Earl of Pembroke. In fact, none of the poems Grosart printed for the first time 
from manuscript are accepted by Grierson as genuine. Donne’s great editor 
is altogether sterner than Sir Edmund Chambers in his assessment of Grosart’s 
edition, but, despite its many inaccuracies and idiosyncratic methods, he 
admits it as the first attempt to obtain a true text. 

Thus, at the time of their publication, the volumes were valuable; and 
together with the other works in the series gave quite a fillip to Elizabethan 
studies which had lapsed since their eighteenth-century vogue. Mr. Colin 
Horne has recently pointed out that the first book of The Golden Treasury 
was much enlarged in later versions when Palgrave was able to draw on the 
editions of Grosart and his contemporaries Arber, Bullen, and Hannah. 
It was, of course, the great age of editors, but none rivalled the almost 
indecent profusion of Grosart. Arber’s seventy odd volumes are a trifle by 
comparison. 

Grosart’s editorial work may now be admitted a genuine service to English 
studies, but his attempts at critical discussion represent perhaps the nadir of 
that nineteenth-century style of criticism which skims over the surface of 
literature or art with a highly personal display of adulatory exclamations. The 
following extract from Grosart’s essay on the poetry of Vaughan reads like 
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a modern critic's nightmare (he is discussing the stanza that begins ^I saw 
Eternity the other night"): 
What a spacious and sovran soul must have been behind the eyes that 
"saw" that Ring and that Shadow! What breadth to take them in! What 
calm to hold the vision! Then what audacious simpleness of speech in 
the telling of it, as what he had seen "the other night" — Eternity SEEN 
and Timel 
It were not difficult to turn to kindredly grand word-embodiments of 
an unique subjectiveness that found itself the materials for more lustrous 
ladder of light by which to climb the skies than was that granted above 
"the place" to sleeping Jacob: but the Reader will “search” for himself 
if he be worthy of possessing these books. 


But Grosart was not always so sublimely absurd. He sometimes shows gen- 
uine discernment and makes novel discoveries. His edition of Sir John Davies 
(dedicated to Gladstone) was preceded only by an unauthentic “corrected” 
version in 1773 and Nahum Tate's incomplete edition of 1697. In it Grosart 
wrote a vigorous, if vague, appreciation of this then neglected Elizabethan; 
more recent advocates of Davies’ work have not acknowledged Grosart's 
earlier discovery. 

Thus Grosart's first library was completed in thirty-nine volumes and al- 
ready he was involved in a néw project, The Chertsey Worthies Library. The 
curious name was explained in his motto to the series: “‘Cowley retired to 
Chertsey’ — Bishop Sprat.” The new Library appeared in upwards of-two 
hundred regular bi-monthly parts, resulting in fourteen giant volumes of the 
complete works of Abraham Cowley, Nicolas Breton, John Davies of Here- 
ford, Joshua Sylvester, Dr. Joseph Beaumont, Frances Quarles, and Dr. Henry 
More. In each case Grosart's was the first collected edition, and only Cowley 
and More have found later editors. 

Grosart was now a national, even an international, figure, and subscribers 
to the new series included the Queen (who had also taken the Fuller 
Worthies), all the leading English libraries, the Royal Library Berlin, the 
Boston Public Library, and those of Harvard and Princeton. Aristocratic pa- 
trons included the Marquis of Bute, Lord Coleridge, and the Earl of Derby. 
Amateur enthusiasts in England and America still took the majority of the 
issue, but the scholars, too, were now won over and the list of subscribers 
includes Professors Morley, Dowden, and Saintsbury, Alfred Ainger, John 
Bailey, and others. Grosart rallied splendidly to his self-imposed task, his 
“labour of love" which, as he often remarked, required no little love of labour. 

The first and the best of the new series was the Complete Works of Nicolas 
Breton, of whose many books only two or three had been reprinted since the 
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prolific editions of the early seventeenth century. Grosart’s work (still the 
standard edition ) was printed on large quarto paper, each page divided into 
two framed columns, giving it a curious liturgical appearance. It was dedi- 
cated, with one of Grosart’s appalling dedicatory sonnets, to Edmund Gosse. 
Grosart gave of his best in this edition; it carries all his usual glossaries and 
bibliographical notes, an entirely original attempt to construct Breton’s 
biography, and a critical essay of more than usual discernment: not very 
distinguished, but thoroughly appreciative and not lacking in style. One 
applauds his temerity as he writes: “As much as ever has our Matthew Arnold 
he had faith in ‘sweetness and light,’ though he does not preach about either, 
rather exemplifies both. He knew nothing of that sleight of hand that com- 
mends ‘sweetness’ in neat formulas barbed with a sneer.” He writes well of 
Breton's prose and contrasts his simplicity and, finish with “your modern 
rhetoric of description.” He touches on a comparison with the early Spenser, 
remarking the “uncloying sweetness” of Breton’s poetry, and that “even his 
melancholy has semi-tones of joy.” He lists many possible reminiscences in 
Shakespeare, has some worthwhile observations on Breton’s language, and 
notes that “he was, in an imitative age, specially original.” He ends his essay 
by taking up his favourite theme of the deplorable neglect of the lesser Eng- 
lish poets and continual adherence to traditional tastes, figureheads, and 
reading: “It seems declarative of the extremely superficial knowledge of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean literature that our (so called) historians of litera- 
ture, as well as our Anthologies, have no recognition, or such as betrays it to 
be second hand and traditionary, of so fecund and long sustained a writer as 
our Worthy.” This was the missionary element in Grosart’s work. He never 
aimed at a wide audience, never followed Arnold or Palgrave in the attempt 
to educate public taste; he saw that even in scholarly and cultured circles 
there was much ignorance of English authors and much careless scholarship. 
By his own example of scrupulous respect for what he took to be the original 
text, by his methodical industry and his great breadth and independence of 
reading, he set a new standard in English studies, even though by attempting 
too much he revealed his limitations. 

While the last of the Chertsey Worthies were still being issued, prospectuses 
had been circulated advertising a new Huth Library and complete editions 
of Spenser and Daniel. These were the most monumental of Grosart’s works. 
In the Huth Library his Robert Greene, with its fifteen volumes, contrives to 
be nearly eight times as long as any other edition, and includes the only 
attempt to collect the prose works. Grosart’s collection of Thomas Nashe has 
been replaced by R. B. McKerrow’s, but his remain the only collected editions 
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of Gabriel Harvey and Thomas Dekker’s non-dramatic pieces. Grosart's criti- 
cal ability may sometimes err but his choice of reprints implies marked dis- 
cernment of the scholar’s needs, and a sense of values perhaps less apparent in 
his published criticism. 

Promised reprints of the prose works of Sidney and the works of George 
Whetstone, Henry Chettle, Anthony Munday, and even lesser writers were 
abandoned, but in 1875 yet another series had been undertaken of “Occa- 
sional Issues of Unique and Very Rare Books” which ran into eighteen vol- 
umes, all of the highest bibliographical interest. They include Robert Dover's 
Annalia Dubrensia, William Clerke’s Polimanteia, Humphrey Gifford’s A 
Posie of Gillflowers, works by Barnabe Barnes, and many others. 

The Spenser was the last of Grosart’s gigantic undertakings and was to be 
the climax of his labours, the ne plus ultra of his editions. As usual, the number 
of volumes (ten) was one of the first things decided, and the cooperation was 
obtained of eminent English and American scholars including Professor 
Child of Yale. The edition started well with a new “Life” by Grosart of nearly 
five hundred pages and essays by Edward Dowden and others. The “life” 
contained much valuable new material, but Grosart’s inferences were often 
false and his power of selection practically nil. A co-worker remarked: “I am 
almost inclined to think that my good friend erred in his excessive zeal to 
obtain the most insignificant details bearing on a subject. A sense of literary 
proportion was never strongly displayed by him.” But this was Grosart's 
method. It was his life-long belief that no fact accurately ascertained about a 
man’s life was irrelevant, and it was only when all the ill-assorted and dis- 
orderly multitude of evidence had been accumulated that he felt in a position 
to estimate not only the course of a man’s life but also the nature and extent 
of its influence. In this he was at variance with the somewhat casual biograph- 
ical practices of his day but looked backwards to Boswell and forward to the 
exhaustive methods of modern biographical research. 

The Spenser continued to the ninth volume, excellently printed and with a 
prodigious apparatus criticus in which Grosart sought to record all the var- 
iants in editions published during the poet's lifetime. Spenser's later editor, 
de Selincourt, who spoke tolerantly of Grosart's labours, wrote: *his record, 
though not absolutely complete is very full, and, considering its bulk, re- 
markably accurate." For some reason now forgotten, the final volume which 
Grosart had continually alluded to as containing a vast annotated glossary, 
notes, and essays, was never published. Nevertheless, the new edition was a 
work of great value to his contemporaries. One hundred copies were issued 
on Gosart's favourite large quarto paper (in fact the residue of that made for 
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the Huth Library) and a further issue on smaller paper for the Spenser So- 
ciety. It was one of the most notable of the many nineteenth-century contri- 
butions to the renaissance of Spenserian studies. 

Meanwhile this extraordinary man toiled on with still more editions: 1878 
had brought a vintage Grosartian harvest. During this year he published not 
only Davies and More in the Chertsey Library but also: R. Chester’s Love's 
Martyr for the New Shakespeare Society; the complete poems of G. Daniel, 
R. Chester, and M. Grove; the Prose and Verse of J. Dickenson; Vertue's 
Commonwealth by H. Crosse; the Skialetheia of E. Guilpin; and several vol- 
umes in Occasional Issues. There was no limit to his prodigious fecundity. In 
1876 he had edited and published in three volumes the complete Prose Works 
of Wordsworth at the belated request of his executors. In 1878 he edited the 
Farmer MSS for the Chetham Society; in 1876 the poems of Richard Barn- 
field for the Roxburghe Club, in 1883 the Voyage to Cadiz of 1625 for the 
Camden Society. Between 1879 and 1882 he published six volumes of the 
works of Sir John Eliot, followed by ten volumes of the Lismore Papers. 

The bibliography of his work might defeat Grosart himself. That ceaseless 
flow of volumes shed “from my study, St. George’s, Blackburn” becomes a 
cascade and finally a flood overwhelming anyone who attempts to trace them 
to their source. The last ten years of his life were even busier than before, 
devoted mostly to arranging selections from his earlier editions, contributions 
to A. H. Miles’s elaborate Poets of the Century, and the planning of a monu- 
mental “History of Scottish Literature” — in twelve volumes. 

On March 16th, 1899, after a long illness, Grosart died in retirement at 
Dublin, where the University Library had been one of his earliest and most 
faithful supporters. The obituaries duly appeared, showing little first-hand 
knowledge of his literary endeavours but much fulsome praise of his pastoral 
work. He gained entry to the first Supplement to the Dictionary of National 
Biography, where the long but inaccurate and ill-tempered account of his 
life is by the Rev. T. B. Johnstone, who wrote from personal acquaintance. 

There remained behind the vast legacy of valuable work which has never 
received adequate recognition. From his sixteenth to his sixty-third year he 
was a constant publisher and his speed of production is unhappily evident, 
not so much in his editorial work (which was invariably thorough, if incom- 
plete) but in his critical work, which is often carelessly written and ill con- 
sidered, though erring always on the side of enthusiasm rather than denigra- 
tion. His contemporaries — Morley, Saintbury, Gosse, Dowden, Churton 
Collins — that great generation of scholars now somewhat out of fashion, 
applauded his labour in the reproduction of so many forgotten and inaccessi- 
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ble English authors. In his life, honours were showered upon him: Royal 
patronage, the degree of LL.D. from his own University, and that of D.D. 
from St. Andrew’s. He was made a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. He 
was the personal friend and correspondent of nearly all the most prominent 
men of culture and learning in his day. Cardinal Newman, Archbishops Tait 
and Benson, Tennyson, Browning, Gladstone, Lord John Russell, were all 
among his acquaintance. Yet he himself lacked distinction of mind and he 
has shown up poorly in the harsh light of posterity. 

Nevertheless he accomplished much and has deserved to be better re- 
spected by his successors. The modern doctorate editor, with his imperson- 
ality and more subtle limitations, may mutter as he surveys a typical Grosart 
edition “Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool..." — but we shall not see 
their like again. They breathe sincerity, wide scholarship, and devoted labour. 

The present imperfect attempt to do justice to Dr. Grosart may be con- 
cluded with one of his own typically apt and far fetched quotations, from the 
words of Thomas Mace in the Prelude of Mottoes in Southey’s The Doctor, 
with which Grosart ended his essay on Phineas Fletcher: 


Look for no splendid outside here, 
But for a work devotedly sincere; 
A thing low-prized in these too high-flown days: 
Such solid sober works get little praise. 
Yet some there be 
Love true solidity. 


"Tis written only for the sober sort, 
Who love right learning and will labour fort, 
And who will value worth in art, though old; 
And not be weary of the good, though told 
"Tis out of fashion 
Bynine tenths of the nation. 


Stephen Crane: Some New Stories 


Edited by R. W. STALLMAN 
University of Connecticut 


I 


anuscripts of unpublished stories or sketches by Stephen Crane are 
extremely scarce. There are a score in the recently catalogued Crane 
collection in the Butler Library of Columbia University.1 Outside of that the 
largest single collection is that of Mr. C. Waller Barrett? There are two 
manuscripts in the Berg Collection in The New York Public Library and 
one in the George Arents Collection in Syracuse University Library.? I know 
of no others.* 7 
Since the unpublished Crane material in the Barrett and Berg collections 
has never been described or published, it is the aim of the present editor to 
give a full account of all the unpublished sketches, stories, and prose frag- 
ments outside the Columbia and Syracuse collections and to publish for the 
first time the more interesting of these. The manuscripts we have to do with 
may be considered in two categories: nine stories or fragments of stories 
whose titles are not known to Crane’s bibliographers 5 and which thus con- 


1 As this article goes to press an advance copy has been received of the catalog, Stephen Crane: 
An Exhibition of his к held in the Columbia University Libraries September 17- 
November 80, 1956, arranged and described by Joan Н. Baum; foreword by Professor Lewis 
Leary. The exhibition consists mainly of published writings and letters (with some lendings 
from the Berg Collection and from the Barrett Collection as destined for the library of the 
University of Virginia). Appendixes list the Columbia Libraries as having the following untraced 
and presumably unpublished items: 3 MSS of plays, 18 of unfinished or fragmentary stories, 
8 of completed sketches or stories. 

See also note 8 below. 
21 am grateful to Mr. Barrett for his gift of photocopies af MSS in his possession. I wish to 
thank the Modern Language Association for grant-in-aid used for photocopying the Crane 
Notebook. A grant-in-research from the American on рчы Society (1955) enabled me 
to explore the Butler Library Crane Collection and to compile from various libraries a collection 
in photocopy of all writings on Crane and works by Crane published as yet only in original 
newspaper form, a photocopy collection for the Pre of a documented biography of Crane. 
In project also is a volume of Crane’s journalism drawn from py collection. 
8 The Syracuse University Arents Collection is described in Stephen Crane’s Love Letters to 
Nellie Crouse, ed. Edwin H. Cady and Lester G. Wells (Syracuse 1954) 75-87. The 2-page MS 
“A Desertion” is a short story fragment beginning “The door clanged behind him"; it bears no 
relaHon to the story entitled "Desertion" published in H 's Magazine for November 1800, 
of which version the Crane Notebook contains 4 pages in Arst-draft form (pages 19A-22A). 
4 Except that one of the items in the Berg Collection, a typescript of “The Ghost,” is also 
extant in one MS page in the possession of Roger Frewen of Brede Place, Brede, England, as 
well as in a combined typescript (2 pages) and MS (8 pages) in Columbia University Library. 
5 Ames Williams and Vincent Starrett, Stephen Crane: a Bibliography (Glendale, California, 
1948). 
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stitute additions to the canon of his work, and five sketches or stories hereto- 
fore only surmised to exist. In the present installment we are concerned with 
the first five of the first group. 

A further category, not our present concern, is that of undescribed or 
unpublished manuscripts of Crane’s known and published works, some of 
the manuscripts being of considerable interest as containing variants from 
the published texts. Finally there is the category, to which the Berg and 
Barrett collections make no contribution, of stories (chiefly newspaper 
stories) published but not known to Crane’s bibliographers. Some of these 
have been noted in recent ‘years, and a few more have been found among 
the many newspaper clippings in the Columbia collection. 

There follows an account of five of the nine stories, sketches, and frag- 
ments which constitute new additions to the Crane canon. The others will 
appear in a subsequent installment. 


1 
[Gustave and Marie] 


One MS page, numbered, “8,” accidentally preserved in the bound volume 
containing MSS of The Red Badge of Courage (Barrett Collection; photo- 
static copy in The New York Public Library, Manuscript Division). For 
description of this MS volume, bound by Willis Brooks Hawkins to whom 
Crane shipped the MS in January 1896, see my Stephen Crane: An Omnibus 
(New York 1952; London 1954) 201-224. In writing page 187 of the final 
draft of his Civil War story Crane happened to use the clean back of a sheet 
on which he had written the third page of this otherwise lost domestic narra- 
tive. 

The scene is a Parisian boudoir; the action has to do with a certain Mon- 
sieur Gustave in search of Marie — his wife! Here is the entire fragment: 


3 i 
returned.” [And canceled] He followed this rebuff with a hurried question. 
“[Your mistress canceled] And Madame — where is she? 
The man bended his legs in a solomn [sic] bow. He spoke impassively. 
“In her boudoir, I think, monsieur.” 
Gustave hastened softly up the great curving stairway. He was about to 
o boisterously to his wife but near the threshold of her apartments he 
ted and with a finger upon his lips, impressively cautioned himself. He 
penetrated then on his toes with a laughing [slyly canceled slyness can- 
celed] slyness to the boudoir. [There canceled] 
There, too, for a moment [the canceled] heavy purple shadows frus- 
trated his vision. An open window directly before him [with the canceled] 
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filled his eyes with the sparkling yellow dots of the great Paris without, 
and the objects about him were shrouded in gloom. 

As he stood blinking there, the form of his wife was gradually born out 
of this blackness until [her canceled] she was revealed in plainness to him. 
She lay asleep on a couch which she had drawn close to the windows. 
[and canceled] A silver-covered book which [she canceled] had dropped 
from her fingers, glowed with reflected light on the [dark canceled] floor. 

Gustave ejaculated under his breath. “Mariel” 


In 1890, while at Lafayette College, Crane studied French and is reported 
to have known a certain “delightful French woman, who later became al- 
most a legend" ( Albert Parry, Garrets and Pretenders, New York 1938, 258). 
She ran a rooming house at Number Sixty-One, on the south side of Washing- 
ton Square, the same place where Willa Cather wrote her verse and Frank 
Norris completed the final draft of his McTeague. 


2 
[The Art Students League] 


An untitled but complete article filling 25 pages in Crane's Notebook, 
pages 7-31 in my pagination. The Notebook leaves measuring 85$ by 5% 
inches (Barrett Collection). 

In 1935 Edwin Valentine Mitchell, in The Art of Authorship, commenting 
briefly on the notebooks of Chekhov and Crane, made it known for the first 
time that Crane had kept a notebook. It remained unexplored until I traced 
it to its owner (then Mr. H. B. Collamore) and photocopied its hodgepodge 
of incoherently numbered pages. These contain first drafts of unpublished 
sketches and articles, scraps of description and dialogue, and portions of the 
first drafts of a number of published stories and sketches. Crane, I imagine, 
carried this notebook with him in Park Row during 1893-1894 when he was 
writing articles on New York tenement life — starting off a story while 
cooling his heels in McClure's outer office, or jotting down impressions and 
notes for future sketches while sitting in some Bowery saloon or Park Row 
restaurant. "If you have any work for Mr. Crane," wrote Hamlin Garland to 
McClure January 2, 1894 (in an unpublished letter not before quoted), 
*talk things over with him and for mercy's sake! don't keep him standing for 
an hour as he did before out in your pen for culprits." 

It was in the Art Students’ League building in the fall of 1894 that Crane 
finished writing The Red Badge, in the studio of Frederick Gordon and in 
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the studio of R. G. Vosburgh, an illustrator who did drawings for some of 

Crane’s sketches, where Crane lived for several months during 1893.9 This 

unpublished article describes the old building on East 23rd Street where 

the League was located before it moved to a new building on West 57th 
Street: 


This building with its common-place front is as a matter of fact one of the 
landmarks of American art. The old place once rang with the voices of a 
crowd of art students who in those days past built their ideals of art-schools 
upon the most approved Parisian models, and it is a fact generally un- 
known to the public that this staid puritanical old building once contained 
about all that was real in the Bohemian quality of New York. 


The exterior, wearing "sedately the air of being what it is not," belies the 
interior where everyone in those blithe days was gay and youthful — 


the very atmosphere of the old place cut the austere and decorous ele- 
ments out of a man's heart and made him rejoice when he could divide his 
lunch of sandwiches with the model. [Tinkers, tailors, and plumbers 
gradually captured the ground floor and then crept toward those] dim 
ateliers above them. One by one the besieged artists give up the struggle, 
and the time is not far distant when the conquest of the tinkers, the 
tailors and the plumbers will be complete. 


That Crane is essentially a symbolic artist is seen even in this nostalgic 
piece about an old building. What it symbolizes is obviously the encroach- 
ment of the commercial forces of society versus the artist, the plight of the 
building being the plight of our social structure. "But this too vanished" — 
the uproar and gayety of the art students of the National Academy of Design, 
who took over when the Art Students' League moved out. "But this too 
vanished, and now one can only hear the commercial voices of the tinkers, 
the tailors and plumbers.” 7 

The final image in this sketch is especially interesting because it estab- 
lishes Crane's sympathy for the Emersonian point of view. But notice mean- 


6 Vosburgh wrote of Crane's studio life at the Art Students’ League in "The Darkest Hour 
in the Life of Stephen Crane," Criterion, x (February 1901) 26-27. Crane describes the artist 
life there in "Great Griefs Holiday Dinner," in Last Words (1902). In The Third Violet he 
draws upon his own experiences in the League building. 

т Another sketch of Ње Art Students’ League Building, consisting of 2 pages, untitled, is in the 
Columbia Crane Collection. In this case Crane's symbolic intent is out there on the page: 
“Mournful fine old building stood between two that were tall and straight and proud. In a 
way it was а sad thing, symbolizing a decrepit old man whose lean shoulders are joustled by 


sturdy youth." 
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while how skilfully Crane employs language, so that the word “studio” by 
its epithet “remotest” becomes metaphoric: 


In the top-most and remotest studio there is in half-obliterated chalk- 
marks: “Congratulate yourselves if you have done something strange and 
extravagant and broken the monotony of a decorous age.” 


There is also the following passage, worth quoting because it proves that 
Crane read the best-seller of his day, Trilby, against which his Red Badge 
had still to compete in 1895: 

The Parisian custom, exhaustively recounted in “Trilby,” of requiring each 


new member of a class to make a spread for his companions, was fai y 
followed. Usually it consisted of beer, crackers and brie cheese. 


Crane’s revisions in this article are few, totaling no more than twenty-five 
canceled words or phrases. 


8 
[Matinee Girls] 


A fragment of 8 pages (1A, 1B, 2A — beginning at one end of the book) 
(Crane Notebook: Barrett Collection). 

This has a certain kinship with the sketch that follows it in the Notebook, 
“The Park Row Restaurant,” which saw print in the New York Press for Octo- 
ber 28, 1894. The present fragment describes some “matinee girls” at pre- 
sumably the same restaurant on Park Row. The restaurant is perhaps Mou- 
quin’s where Crane often dined with certain young fellows, journalists and 
writers, who cherished the hope of winning literary fame — as Batcheller 
puts it. These were Willis Brooks Hawkins, Post Wheeler, Edward Marshall, 
and Irving Batcheller (to name the more important ones in the group). See 
Irving Batcheller, Coming Up the Road (New York 1928) 279. 

These matinee girls stir Crane’s curiosity (I give the fragment in full): 


Here are some matinee girls. To read of them, you would think they 
rovided every theatre in New York but really I don't think them a very 
amiliar type. I often wonder too if they are so ridiculous as we are told 

to believe. My curiosity over-came me so far once that I listened to the 
conversation of two of them. As a matter of fact, it was much more 
rational than that of the man at my elbow who was talking of [myself 
canceled] himself. I have wondered if they were an exception. I believe 
they were not and for the following formidable reason. 

After you get a fact fixed into the public mind, it has ceased to be true 

in many cases. The public [who canceled] began to be told long ago 
that it worshipped actors, men of paint and cloth, who were so human 
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that in reality after the play they were likely [as not canceled] to sup 
on welsh rabbits and beer. Just as the public came to believe it, it ceased 
to be. Today, a man, [and canceled] or a matinee girl too, sees actor and 
beer and welsh rabbit all together and has not an idea that a man six feet 
can live on bunches of violets. 


Like Henry Fleming in The Red Badge of Courage, the public is all too 
readily given to Fixed Ideas. For Crane’s use of the opposition between 
Fixed Ideas and The Unpredictable, see especially The Red Badge, Maggie, 
“The Blue Hotel,” “The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky,” “An Episode of War,” 
and “The Upturned Face.” 


4 
[Election Night: New York 1894] 


A conversation piece of 6 pages (18A-18A) (Crane Notebook: Barrett 
Collection ). 

The voices of various groups of people responding to the election returns 
as communicated, moment by moment, by means of “slides” — presumably 
lantern slides in some tavern or public place. From the beginning it is appar- 
ent that the Republicans, led by Morton, are winning; the Tammany Dem- 
ocrats, led by David Bennet Hill, are being “dumped.” Other Republicans 
winning are Goff and Strong. The only winning Democrats are Voorhis and 
Taintor. The concluding note is an ironic “oh there” for the Mr. Grady who 
“said Tammany couldn't be thrown down.” Other Tammany men who need 
sympathy are Dickie Croker and Hughey.® 

Research discloses that these are actual figures in the election rout of the 
autumn of 1894. David Bennett Hill, who had been governor of the State of 
New York in 1885-1891, ran again. He was defeated by the Republican Levi 
P. Morton. In the same election, William L. Strong, Republican, was the 
successful candidate for Mayor of the City of New York. John W. Goff, 


8 Editor's note: the Columbia catalog, Stephen Crane: An Exhibition, just received, lists among 
ublished writings (p. 57, item 7) “Heard on the Street Election Night,” in the New York Press 
November 1894P]. 

It is too late to change categories, but the clipping in Columbia University Library, hastily 
consulted, leaves no doubt that this election story was published, though the day it appeared 
in the Press has not been discovered. 

The newspaper story is considerably expanded from the MS draft, ending as well as begin- 
ning with “Hully chee! Everyt’ings dumped!” The printed headlines bear out our conjecture 
that a lantern slide was being watched: “Heard on the Street Election Night/Passing Remarks 
Gathered in Front of ‘The Press’ Stereopticon./How THEY TOOK THE соор NEws./Human 
Nature Had Full Swing on Park Row Tuesday Evening.” 
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Republican, was elected City Recorder. The Hughey referred to is the losing 
Tammany candidate for Mayor, Hugh J. Grant. Richard Croker was the 
Tammany Hall leader.® 

Ruled lines were drawn by Crane between sections, evidently to indicate 
passage of time; they are here replaced by spacing. The first exclamation 


comes from a Tammany man: 


“Huly Geel Everyting’s dumped!” 


“S’cuse me реп fer bein’ so noisy but I'm Republican! See? I'm Re- 
publican! What? Yessir! Morton by seventy-fi' thousan'. Yessir! 


Can you tell me, please, do the returns indicate wether Goff has a 
chance? 


^Who? Goff? Well, I guess. He's running away ahead everywhere. He's 
dead in it." 
[Say how canceled] Not by a blame sight he didn't! 


“Oh, hurry up your old slide. Put on another! Good thing — push it 
along! Ah, there we are: ‘Morton’s plurality over Hill is estimated at 40135’. 
Say, look at that, would you? Don't talk to me about the unterrified De- 
mocracy. There's more run than fight in that crowd, you bet. Hey, hurry 
up, Willie, give us another one. It's a good thing but push it along!" 


Say, Strong has got a cinch! He wins in a walk! Ah, there, Hughey, ah 
"there." 


^Well, I guess not! If Hill wins this time, he's got to have ice-boats on 
his feet. He aint got a little chance. 


“If Tammany wins this time we might as well all de the town and go 
live in Jersey. If we dont beat'em now, we're a lot of duffers and we ought 
to be used to stuff mattresses with. 


Down in Fourteenth Street 
Hear that mournful sound 

All the Indians are a-weeping 
Davie's in the cold, cold ground 


“Say, hear 'em yell for Goff! Popular? Well I should say! 
[Not on canceled] 
X Oh, what a roast — 


Hully cheel 
X Who are we? 
The men who did [Pdied] of Tammany 


? Information supplied by Dr. Gerald D. McDonald, Chief, American History and Genealogy 
Division, The New York Public Library. 
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He won't, hay? You just wait, me boy. If Hill cant carry this state at any 
time in any year, I'll make you a present of the Brooklyn bridge and paint 
it a deep purple with gold stripes all by myself.” 
X Tve only see two Democrats tonight. Theres another one. That makes 
three] 


X I'd like to see Dickie Croker now and ask him how he knew when to 
get in out of the wet! ГЇЇ tell you what it is — there's no use saying any- 
thing about Dickie’s eye-sight.” 

“Oh, my, what a surprise! Little David Bennet Hill is now looking at 
himself with opera-glasses to see if . [sic] ` 

Well, this is what comes from monkeying with the people. 


“There never was a minute 
“Little Goffe wasn’t in it!” 


X Now I'll tell you just one thing — if this dont prove to politicians 
that you got to be always on the level, why, they're about as thick-headed 
a gang as there is on the [surface canceled] face of the earth. 

"Voorhis and Taintor! They're the only two! The rest —” 


Who said Tammany couldn't be thrown down? 
Grady didl 
Oh there, Grady! 


5 
Literary Notes 


Notes on 3 pages (1, 8, 5 — beginning at the opposite end of the book from 
the end paginated as 1A, with verso as 1B) (Crane Notebook: Barrett Col- 
lection). 

Trivia, newspaper fill-ins, uninspired — e. g.: “The new apartment house 
on West 67th Street is so great in height that the cellar is seven stories from 
the ground." 10 


(To be continued) 


10 The original Crane material quoted in this essay is here published with the kind permission 
of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

I wish to thank also Dr. David У, Erdman for his considerable aid and exacting care in pre- 
paring my essay for publication in the Bulletin. 


Crossing the Line 


Tales of the Ceremony during Four Centuries 
Gathered by Harry MOLER LYDENBERG 


PART XIV 


1849 


In good time making the desired longitude upon the equator, a few leagues 
west of the Gallipagos, we spent several weeks chassezing across the Line, 
to and fro, in ur ing search for our prey. For some of the hunters believe, 
that whales, like the silver ore in Peru, run in veins through the ocean. So, 
day after day, daily; and week after week, weekly, we traversed the self- 
same longitudinal intersection of the self-same Line; till we were almost 
ready to swear that we felt the ship strike every time her keel crossed that 
imaginary locality. 
(Herman Melville. Mardi: and a voyage thither. New York, 1849. v. 1, 
p. 14-15.) 
Once more mention by a whaler, once more a crossing with no ceremony — but worth 
uoting for the sake of Melville. “Chassezing” is a rather unusual variant, actually closer to its 
french origin, of the usual “sashy” or "shashy" used by the square dance announcer or by any- 
one meaning "to dance around" or "to go to and fro." 

Apropos of repeated crossings, Admiral Leland P. Lovette wrote me: “In 1925, when in the 
U.S.S. Memphis returning from Australia and New Zealand, we did much the same thing. For 
two days we ran eastward along the Line, going back and forth a few times each day, so that 
all hands could say they had crossed the Line say fifty times. Admiral Harry Yarnell then com- 
manding the Asiatic Fleet, having crossed many times, thought it novel before the U.S.S. Augusta 


crossed on a following day, to be catapulted in a plane and flown over before nightfall. All of 
this helps for the ‘build up’ with a crew who are to get the works the next day.” 


1849 


February 27 (Tuesday): Today we enter the tropics and last night for the 
first time the Portuguese Cross became visible above the horizon. Read a 
little in the hope of reviving my astronomical knowledge, but Spanish makes 
slow progress. 


March 4 (Sunday): At 11 a.m. had service by Mr. Fitch. . . . Most of the 
crew sat grouped bare-headed upon the floor, forming a “toute ensemble” 
interesting, ког and impressive, ET the pleasurable feelings 
excited by the spectacle were somewhat marred by the fact of one of the 
crew being whipped and put in irons in consequence of refusing to wash 
himself and attend service. 

March 8 (Thursday): Neptune today made his promised visit, with wife and 
attendants . . . and having drunk the health of the captain and passengers of 
the good ship Panama in a glass of grog ordered up from the cabin by the 
captain, he and his attendants retired from the quarterdeck to the forecastle. 


[463] 
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1849, continued 


Here followed the more serious part of the performance. Upon a long plank 
reaching from the caboose to the facets were arranged a number of 
buckets of water; beneath the plank and upon the stock of one of the 

was prepared a not very pleasant seat, while opposite this seat, in all the 
terrors of absolute authority, sat Neptune and his consort surrounded by his 
attendants. On receiving an order to that effect, the attendants brought 
forward one of the crew who had not before “crossed the line;” a bandage 
was placed over his eyes; two or three men held him in his seat with his 
head back; a dirty, black piece of tarred sail-cloth, about a yard square was 
placed under his chin, and the barber stands ready with paint brush and 
tar pail. Neptune then addresses him some questions and as he opens his 
mouth to answer it is filled with tar, with which his whole face is painted. 
The long razor is then produced and his face goes through the operation of 
being scraped, after which three pails of water are thrown suddenly upon 
him from the plank above, and he is then at liberty to find his way to the 
slush barrel and there employ himself for an hour or two in freeing his face 
from the sticky lather. This operation was performed upon many of the 
crew besides several forward cabin passengers, and even the second mate 
himself, who submitted to it quite chee and then exerted himself 
strenuously in bringing others to the same condemnation. Some surrendered 
themselves with the resignation of martyrs, others struggled and fought; 
one secreted himself in the rigging, but was obliged to come down; another 
poor fellow, a French waiter, appeared frightened almost out of his senses; 
he begged, cried, entreated, implored, offered his pee and all it contained, 
if they would but release him, and finally went through the operation bel- 
lowing like a calf. 


(Clarence Blair Mitchell. Mitchell record. [Princeton:] Privately printed, 
1926. p. 110-112.) 


Clarence Green Mitchell, Columbia 1847, at the age of 28, sailed from New York on the 
side-wheel steamer Panama under command of Lieutenant Porter, son of David Dixon Porter, 
the naval officer. 

The quotations from the privately printed family record are made with permission of the 
author, who reports that the omissions in the original manuscript (indicated here as in the 
printed text) are of no importance. 


1850 
Wednesday, November 6. Crossed the equator at about 11 p.m. “Old Nep” 


came on board and effectively “shaved” the starboard watch, which was 
below at the time. The larboard watch being on deck, escaped entirely. 


(James F. Munger. Two years in the Pacific and Arctic oceans and China, 
being a journal of every day life on... a whaling voyage. Vernon [Oneida 
County, New York,] 1852. p. 13.) 


Somewhat eloquent understatement. 
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1851 


.… In the Small Cause Court at Madras in September, 1851, the Captain and 
First Officer of the True Briton were separately sued by a passenger named 
King, a ship’s steward, who had been lathered with a mixture of flour and 
water and well drenched in salt water in a “crossing of the line” diversion 
on board that ship. . . 

The full text of the story is included 1n the case of Lieutenant Maw under date of 1801, is 


referred to here in chronological order, but is better read in the fuller report set forth as integral 
part of the 1801 article. 
1853 


April 2nd. The weather hot and salty with frequently showers. To day we 
crossed the line, that imaginary boundary between the hemispheres called 
“the line,” once the terror of Greenhorns on the accounts of the visits of his 
aquatic majesty, old Neptune, with the usual accompanyments of shaveing 
and ducking etc. 
(Bluejackets with Perry in Japan. A day-by-day account kept by Master’s 
баз! ohn В. С. Lewis and Cabin Boy William В. Allen. Edited with an 
Introduction, by Henry F. Graff. Bulletin of The New York Public Li- 
brary. v. 55, no. 1, Jan. 1951. p. 15.) 
Did “o i ing” 
ae un Prades the usual accompanyments of shaveing and ducking" come aboard 
In 1858, or certainly in the minds of Lewis and Allen on this trip, "Greenhorns" were the 
“pollywogs” of our day. 
c. 1855 


On the 13th of December [1860], we crossed the equator in longitude 24? 
30’ west. The weather was delightful; pleasant breezes and sunshine; the 
heat not uncomfortable, but just enough to make thin clothing desirable. 
Old Neptune did not favor us with a visit, although rather fearfully expected 
by some. This practice, we believe, has become obsolete, and we rejoice 
heartily at it, for a more barbarous one never was invented. 

Barney was very anxiously and busily engaged during the middle and 
morning watches, and most of the day, in looking for the "line" as we crossed 
it. He had talked of nothing else for several days, and was keeping a bright 
look-out for it, losing his watch below for the purpose. But he was doomed 
to disappointment. No "line" was visible when we crossed the equator, and 
poor Barney went below, when the announcement was made that we were 
south of it, muttering to himself, “It is certainly strange; I have often seen 
it on the maps, and Т can't imagine how we crossed it without seeing it." 
Barney found out his error before the voyage was up. 

(Life and adventure in the South Pacific. By a roving printer. New York, 
1861. p. 41.) 


Another “roving printer" calling himself Mark Twain tells later of much the same disappoint- 
ment when fellow passengers failed to find that line they hoped to see if not to feel. 


(To be continued) 
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ADULT JUVENILE TOTAL 
BRONX 

Bookmobile No. 2 * 2 . . 2 . . c EU Ex 
Bookmobile No. 8 * 2 . . . . >- "IN es NE 
City Island* |. . . . => - >- TANT Р z IU 
Clason’s Pont - - _ . . = >= 4,719 2,845 7,564 
Eastchester ШО АЕ Sn ee ES 2,034 2,229 4,263 
Fordham . . . . . =~ a2 >- 10,193 8,838 14,081 
GunHil*. . . . . . -. >- e ELA Ro 
High Bridge . _ - . . . - 10,217 4,958 14,470 
Hunts Point _ . . _ =~ - 5,924 3,122 9,046 
Kingsbridge - . - =- - - >- 6,612 2,551 9,169 
Melcourt * 2 2 -~ 2 . č => č = = uli p Ll 
Melrose - ~ ~ _ = - > 6,640 2,718 9,858 
Morrisania u^ PES ay (mw. qu^ mua шы 3,195 1,990 5,185 
Moshlu . . . . > > >a >- 12,398 4,876 17,269 
Mot Haven - _ 2 ~ ~ 2 >- 4,052 2,756 7,708 
Parkchester кєз fet бш» ater su € мы 18,217 6,000 19,217 
Pelham . . 2 > 2 > > >= 4,646 2,731 7,377 
Riverdale |. . . а. an >- 8,749 2,209 5,958 
Sedgwick - 2 2 i 2 2 cee 3,758 2,108 5,866 
Throgs Neck* ~ . -~ - - =- - coon, sone moe 
Tremont - .- _ ~ ~ ~ - - 7,411 2,206 9,017 
University Heights 2 - - - . >- 4,987 2,240 6,477 
Van Co dti: m cay. SL Eo Se Des ie ME 
Van Nest - -~ -~ -~ _ -. - E Bt 2%, Am 
Wakefield. . ~ . >- "aM 6,376 8,419 9,795 
West Farms - _ -2 .- SE 8,077 4,544 12,621 
Westchester Square - - -~ - =- >- 9,078 8,951 18,029 
Woodawn* . . . ~ a - >- Chea хе ОЕ 
Woodstock?  . ex lg AL. £X эщ 1,970 Las 1,970 
Extension Service - - - =- - >- 426 110 536 

_ SUBTOTALS ee Set 285 = 129,824 60,700 190,524 

MANHATTAN 

деа EC ET to жуга с, Е 2,485 1,629 4,114 
Bloomingdale . . . - =- - ~ 14,171 1,682 15,853 
Cathedral — = = ~ = - - - 8,599 ---- 8,599 
Central Children’s Room - - -J - - I 2,827 2,827 
Central Circulation = - _ = 2 … 72,616 РЫ 79,616 
Chatham Square? - - - - - =- 4,191 ere 4,191 
Columbia . . - ee m шш 8,628 E 8,628 
Coumbust - - =- = E. Жа 4,040 NN 4,040 
Countee Cullen ыы. fas сус бн NEN 2,508 1,070 8,578 
Donnell . . . . . - =- >= 57,115 1,639 59,854 

Adult (inc, records) ~ . . =- >- 46,961 Le 46,961 

Foreign Language Center . . - - 6,073 Ж 6,078 

Nathan Staus - -~ = . č = - 1,995 1,639 3,634 

Reference Center - = = - . - Hans КЕ DIRE 

Teachers Library. - - - - >- 2,686 — 2,686 
Epiphany = = . - - - - ы 11,2276 1,499 12,768 
58th Street - - 2 . . = >= 13,754 ee 18,754 
Fort Washington - - - =a - - 14,820 8,715 18,535 
George Bruce . =- - Е 3,692 1,528 5,220 
Hamilton Fish Park = - =- =- - > 3,750 2,967 6,717 
Hamilton Grange - - - - - - 8,637 1,107 4,744 
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ADULT JUVENILE TOTAL 
MANHATTAN, continued 
Harlem Libraryt - - - - - - 1,774 pe 1,774 
Hudson Park. . . . 2 => >= 6,513 868 7,379 
Imwood . . . ~~ _ = . 18,819 3,951 17,770 
Jackson Squaref - - - - - - 11,087 NE 11,087 
Macomb’s Bridge* . . . . - | 2-5 БЕС ее 
Mublenberg —_ - - - - - - 9,205 1,499 10,704 
Music Library - - - - - - - 8,675 EN 3,675 
96th Street mu exi uml Er KE. exu 8,100 2,062 10,162 
115th Street - —_ 2 . . =- >- 1,746 1,329 8,075 
125th Street * 2 -2 -~ -> =- = >- es te М 
Ottendorfer -~ -~ = - =- = >- 5,854 ET 5,854 
Riverside = . . = č =- =- = - 9,864 1,418 11,280 
St Agnes . мэ - - ~ = - шш 14,894 2,388 16,782 
Seward Park _ -2 _ =~ =- -> >- 4,801 2,223 7,024 
67th Steet _ -2 2 2 a |= >- 4,736 1,160 5,896 
Tompkins Square - - . - - >- 9,659 8,847 18,806 
Washington Heights = . . . - 5,620 1,381 7,001 
Webster Ÿ - 2 - = - - >- 4,485 ein 4,485 
Yorkville _ Sy. dete Oo ime Xeno A toes 9,781 1,944 11,675 
Extension Service - =- =- =- =- =- ader , 17 17 
SUBTOTALS os) ee, BARES ci Ve 350,945 43,039 393,984 
RICHMOND 
Bookmobile No. 1 * = . . . - ies MAE Xl 
Great Kils- - . . a — = 4,430 2,915 7,845 
Huguenot Park * Bey fe ee © Е ЖБ es х= 
New Dorp C ns eR SE) rs 8,178 2,472 5,050 
Port Richmond. - . - >- E 5,127 2,838 7,065 
Princes Bay * . =- _ =- =- =- - dit E Bv 
St. George V. ek Е I eX x 10,496 2,878 18,874 
South Beach * ~ -~ 2 ~ - - >- Sa S UTE 
Stapleton = . . - - - -. - 8,904 1,774 5,678 
Todt Hil* Z= . . мд ~ - - 2225 dL AS 
Tottenville SACS seh mn Fete le OM 2,164 1,161 3,825 
West New Brighton- - -~ =- - =- 8,434 2,211 5,645 
Extension Service Ÿ - . - -~ -~ >- = ee e 
SUBTOTALS ME E Dx ets a ada 82,733 16,249 48,982 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
Bronx Reference Center ~ . -~ - - she Se me 
Library for the Bind . . . . a 10,056 881 10,487 
Municipal Archives and Records Center . _ ns Sur 2525 
Municipal Reference - - - - -= 2,810 = 2,810 
Picture Collection - - - -~ =- >- 28,804 2022 28,804 
Schomburg Collection _ -~ . =~ -= ---- ee = 
SUBTOTAL 2 2 2 2 2 a 41,070 381 42,051 
GRAND TOTALS . . 2 2 - 555,172 120,369 675,541 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS — July - Av- 
gus, 1858 . . č =- = č = - 1,130,421 286,372 1,455,750 








* Brancholosedallorpartofmonth, t Children’s Room closed allorpartofmonth, f No Ciroulation durmg August, 
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CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Joan Macxenziz Cory, Chief 
Miss Harner Kemp, Assistant Chief 


PUBLIC SERVICE COORDINATORS TECHNICAL SERVICE COORDINATORS 
Carrpnxw's Senvices, Mrs. Frances Lander Spam Воок Orpen, Miss Mary E. Neubert 
Younc РеоРГЕ'8 Services, Miss Margaret Scoggin  CaTaLocinc, Miss Ellen Peters 
ADULT Services, Miss Leona Durkes Вічрічс AND Process, William Stern 


Reapers’ Apviser, Miss Mary T. Hatch 
INTERBRANCH Loan, Miss Henrietta Quigley 
, CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Miss Lucille T. Mathews 
) ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Miss Anne Izard 
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FRONT MATTER 


Dickens’ reading, Mrs. Gamp, which he 
used on the rostrum. By one of those 
happy coincidences of book collecting 
there have come to rest in the Berg Col- 
lection, from different sources, not only 
the prompt copy, heavily corrected in 
Dickens’ own hand, but also a page of 
manuscript ee, to its complete- 
ness and two pages of the original manu- 
script from which e for it was set. 
The combination of these items makes 
Mrs. Gamp an interesting subject for 
reproduction. The love of the Doctors 
Berg for Charles Dickens makes it a 
particularly happy choice for the first 
publication ands their sister’s bequest. 

Every page of the prompt copy of 
Mrs. Gamp carries corrections in the 
novelist's hand testifying to his constant 
effort to improve the reading. He de- 
leted printed text; he wrote connecting 
links between lines and in margins; he 
inserted five pages of manuscript into 
the volume. Originally some ten thou- 
sand words in length, the reading was 
finally reduced by manuscript changes 
to some four thousand. The process can 
be visually followed in the collotype 
reproduction. 

In the last dozen years of his life 
Dickens won international fame with 
public readings from his own work. Mrs. 
Gamp was universally popular on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Prepared in 1858 
for the first series of public readings, 
and used to the last, it gives the con- 
centrated essence of the character of the 
eccentric nurse as distilled by the novel- 
ist from her appearances in Martin 
Chuzzlewit. Mrs. Gamp’s rough and 
wily nature, love of the bottle, and 
voluble abuse of the Queen's English 
still retain their comic appeal. 

Mrs. Gamp is republished with a fore- 
word by Monica Dickens, the novelist's 
great-granddaughter and a well-known 
author in her own right. She recounts 
the family traditions that grew up 
around the readings. There are also an 
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introduction and notes by John D. Gor- 
dan, Curator of the Berg Collection. 
These trace the way the characteriza- 
tion of the nurse developed in various 
editions of the novel and in the original 
and final versions of the reading. 

Mrs. Gamp (in a limited edition of 
500 copies) has been designed by the 
distinguished typographer T. M. Cle- 
land, with 61 collotype pages prepared 
by the Meriden Gravure Company, 
press work b 2i the Printing Office of the 
Library, and binding by the Russel- 
Rutter Company. 


Ready for Christmas 


In addition to Mrs. Gamp d gift list 
might include some packets of the 
choice Christmas cards for sale at our 

а шту Desk. New additions this year 

ude (at ten cents each) Utamaro’s 
color woodcut “Tears in the Night,” an 
oval woodcut of birds from the Nurem- 
berg Chronicle, two engraved land- 
scapes by Augustin Hirschvogel (B 66, 
B 76), and engra gravings by y Diirer of “St. 
Jerome in his Study” and by Annibale 
Carracci of “Adoration of the Shep- 
herds.” Older favorites include Dürer's 
“Nativity” and the Currier & Ives “Cen- 
tral-Park, Winter, the Skating Pond.” 

Two brilliant hand-colored cards (at 
twenty cents) are “Snowdrops” and 
“Buttercups,” reproductions of wood- 
cuts by Fritz Kredel, both new this 
season. 

Christmas book suggestions will reach 
you, as every year, in the list published 
by mid November, Children’s Books 
suggested as Holiday Gifts: On Exhibi- 
tion in the Central Children’s Room: 

A Christmas exhibit you can't take 
with you or purchase is a display being 
prepared by the Art Division: “The 
Christmas Card” (in December in the 
upright cases in the lobby). 

Why all this Christmas talk in Octo- 
ber? Because the editor must leave this 
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bit of showcase until January. The No- 
vember and: December Bulletins are 
being combined into one double and 
qe number (sans lists of Officers, 

ront Matter," monthly statistics, or 
"Crossing the Line"). Under the title 
"Reading Without Boundaries" it will 
be devoted wholly to Children's Books, 
Children's Libraries, Children's Li- 
brarians, the Central Children's Room, 
and especially Anne Carroll Moore... 
but we are letting the cat out. Officially 
it is to be let out November 19 on the 
day of opening of the Christmas Book 
Exhibition in Central Children's Room. 
Occasion: the fiftieth anniversary of the 
establishment of Children's Services in 
The New York Public Library — and 
of the appointment of Miss Moore as 
Supervisor. (Subscription copies of this 
November-December Bulletin will be 
mailed shortly after the 19th). 


Shapiro Music Collection Acquired 


How well the Library's special book 
fund can be put to use is being demon- 
strated right now. As we go to press the 
Board of Trustees is authorizing pur- 
chase of an extremely important private 
collection of early American sheet music, 
a library of 7500 items built up during 
thirty years by the late Elliott Shapiro, 
New York music publisher. 

The acquisition will make us second 
only to the Library of Congress in the 
field of musical Americana. 

Included in the Shapiro collection are 
the first American printing of “Yankee 
Doodle" (in Benjamin Carr's The Fed- 
eral Overture, 1795, a unique copy); a 
first edition of "Hail, Columbia” (origi- 
nally our national anthem); several early 
printings of “The Star Spangled Banner” 
(having a first edition, the Library was 
fortunately able to exclude one costly 
item from its purchase ); and a complete 
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five-volume set of Carrs Musical Jour- 
nal, earliest American music magazine, 
filled with Benjamin Carrs efforts to 
record the music of his own day. 

Also in the Shapiro collection are: 
the largest collection of Confederate 
music imprints; Negro songs dating back 
to 1794; compositions relating to the war 
with Tripoli; contemporaneous Wash- 
ingtoniana; and other special groups. 


Show of Shows 


Our Shaw show ( Berg Collection) is de- 
layed till late October, but our Theatre 
Collection’s display of theatre displays 
opened on schedule, with a publicity 
assist by Lillian Gish, and now posters, 
playbills, promptbooks, portraits, and 
other performance memorabilia strew 
Central Building. Must be seen to be 
seen: a chaos to describe (to quote Cole- 
ridge as below, p. 496). 


Use and Additions September 1956 


Visitors entering the Central Building, 
224,367; readers in the Reference De- 
partment, 61,109; volumes consulted, 
175,211. 

. Volumes issued by the Circulation 
Department for home use, 916,092. 


Received through purchase and gift 
Cire. Dept. Ref. Dept. Purchase 
Сін Gift and Gift 
Volumes 552 8,726 89,234 
Pamphlets 148 6,904 8,036 
Prints 222 5 7 
Misc. 22 — 22 


The branch-by-branch details of the 
month's circulation statistics are no 
longer to be published in the Bulletin. 
They are on file in Circulation Depart- 
ment headquarters and will be totaled 
as usual in the Statistical Annual Report. 
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Stephen Crane: Some New Stories 


Edited by R. W. STALLMAN 
University of Connecticut 


II 


TH the two fragments and two complete stories described and 
published in the present installment we complete the group of nine 
stories or fragments of stories whose titles have been unknown to Crane's 
bibliographers and which thus constitute additions to the canon of his work. 
In a further installment we shall move on to stories not previously published 
though known or surmised to exist. ' 


| 6 
[Notes about Prostitutes] 


A fragment handwritten on one page of two sheets of legal-cap paper 
measuring 7:5/,, by 1854 inches with a marginal sideline 174 inches from 
the edge and with 28 horizontal lines to the sheet. On verso is MS of a 
portion of “An Eloquence of Grief” (autograph MS: Barrett Collection). 


Prostitutes walk the streets. Hence it is a distinction of our municipal 
civilization that blockheads shall be licensed to deprecate upon the sensi- 
bilities of all who [walk the streets canceled] are out late at night. 


Thus the sketch begins. It has to do with an incident that took place when 

Crane, leaving the Broadway Gardens with three chorus girls to take them 

to a restaurant, objected to the unjust arrest of one of the girls, Dora Clark 

by name, on the charge of soliciting. The next morning (September 17, 1896) 
[477 ] 
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the New York Journal pronounced “Stephen Crane as Brave as His Hero,” 
and the New York Daily Tribune headlined his collision with a policeman, 
Charles Becker: “Saved from a Fine by Stephen Crane: Novelist Testifies 
in Behalf of a Woman Accused of Soliciting.” The Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
summed up this Dora Clark incident one month later (October 17) in an 
editorial aimed to unnerve the New York police department. The Eagle’s 
“Mr. Crane and the Police” strikes at injustice in the police courts: “The 
latitude allowed to lawyers to worry, confuse, bully and insult citizens in this 
land is one of the surest evidences that it is a free country, and it is when we 
read of that kind of a lawyer [viz., Becker's lawyer] getting his head punched 
out of court by the person he has insulted [viz., Stephen Crane] that we are 
glad it is not less free.” ! 


7 
[Dora Clark] 


Another addition to the canon is represented by Crane’s own account of 
this Dora Clark incident (see preceding note), a typed. MS consisting of 
6 folio leaves (typescript with autograph corrections: Barrett Collection). 
Leaf 5 is wanting and leaves 1 and 3 are mutilated. 

While it is obviously an account of the Dora Clark incident, this report 
does not name the girl, and Crane describes himself as a “reluctant laggard 
witness.” 

8 
Raft Story 

Holograph MS of 8 pages, folio, each page numbered in Crane’s hand, the 
first page signed as above. Each page measures approximately 8 by 121 inches 
and is lined — 81 lines per sheet — but without ruled margin (Berg Collec- 
tion: New York Public Library). 

An unidentified newspaper proof-sheet of this story is in the Columbia 
University collection, dated “For Aug. 2 [1896]” and headlined: “Six Years 
Afloat / The Captain of the Tillie B. Reports / That He Sighted... / . . . the 
Famous Lumber Raft Lost... in /...1890....” 


1 For accounts of the Dora Clark incident see: “Stephen Crane and His Work,” New York 
Press, Jan. 4, 1897, p. 2; Bookman, x1 (Aug. 1900) 406; American Mercury, 1 (Jan. 1924) 11; 
Hamlin Garland, Roadside Meetings (1930) 208; Thomas Beer, Hanna, Crane, and the Mauve 
Decade (1941) 310, 860; John Berryman, Stephen Crane (1950) 145—146; Matthew Josephson, 
net the Artist as American (1930) 243; Irving Bacheller, From Stories of Memory (1934) 
112. Williams and Starrett, Bibliography, 155, list five items under “Police Encounters” but 
none of the above references. 
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The “Raft Story” describes the discovery of a celebrated lumber-raft which 
had been lost while being towed in the North Atlantic sometime after its 
launching at Nova Scotia. Crane interviewed first the captain of the bark, 
William B. Hiller, and then to check his facts he interviewed the man who 
engineered the launching and designed the unique method of constructing 
the largest raft that had ever been built, a lumber expert who gave Crane 
enough facts and figures to fill several pages of rather dull prose. What perks 
up the whole account is the final interview with the skeptical “Collector 
Kilbreth . . . the man who keeps tabs on the sea-serpents and other ocean 
mysteries for the United States government. ...” He matches the story of the 
monstrous raft (which when first encountered by the crew of the Tillie B was 
imagined to be a whale) with another story, equally fantastic, about а mysteri- 
ous “phantom stove-factory which prowls the sea at midnight looking for 
unwary ships.” It is this injection of fantasy that saves the whole sketch. 

The manuscript provides new evidence of Crane’s remarkable gift for 
spinning out an entire story without need to recast it as he proceeded, 
evidently without pause. All of his alterations here are very minor. And 
collation with the press proof in Columbia University discloses that no further 
changes were made before sending the story to the printer. The proof is 
identical with the MS except for a few typographical errors, a few changes in 
punctuation, one in spelling (increased for encreased), and one transposed 
phrase (is in fact for in fact is). 

Here is the Story, transcribed from the Berg MS: 


Stephen Crane 
Raft Story —— 


Captain William B. Hiller sails the bark Tillie B. His ship now lies in 
Erie Basin and [th canceled] both the captain and the Tillie B. are just 
recovering from a most singular adventure of the sea. When questioned, 
[erasure] the captain was reticent; he is a sane and honest captain in the 
American merchant marine and he objects to gaining [a canceled] repu- 
tation as a purveyor of sea yarns. But there are many old salts in his fore- 
castle and no old salt that lives [can canceled] could let slip a chance to 
tell what they saw [o canceled] when 500 miles off the coast of Labrador 
on the Ist day of last [May canceled] July. 

It seems that the Tillie B. was bowling along on her course [und can- 
celed] before a fair wind when the man [at the bow erased] forward 
espied something long and black some two points off the star-board bow. 
It was monstrous in size and lay quietly on the water awaiting the ship. 
The man at the bow was non-plussed for a moment. The thing was not 
land. It was not a ship. It was not a whale. It was not anything that enters 
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into the ordinary vocabulary of a man at the bow. It was a mystery; that 
is all it could be called! Recollecting his business the lookout cried: 
“Something mysterious, sir, pint off the sta'boardl" 

The mate went to the rail and looking at the thing said: “It is not [a ship 
canceled] land! It is not a ship! It is not a whale! Then what is it?" 

Everybody on deck went to the rail and ү at the thing said: “It is 
not land! It is not a ship! It is not a whale! Then what is it?" 

Meanwhile the Tillie B. was [going canceled] sailing nearer [to can- 
celed] and nearer to this formidable object. Finally the mate grew nerv- 
ous and going to the cabin stairs called down to Captain Hiller. 

"We've sighted something, sir, and it's not land, it’s not a ship and it's 
not a whale and we dont know what it is.” . 

The captain came on deck and going to the rail looked at the object and 
said: "It's not la——” But here he [wildly canceled] siezed his pos 
trumpet and an instant [latte canceled] later the wild orders roar 
through the vessel: “Slip the trolley! Throw the ship onto a switch — send 
а man back with a flag.— wire the superintendant — ҺеШорау — this 
here’s a sea-serpent!” 

[All was canceled] Immediately all was panic on board the Tillie B. 
Men rushed to and fro dragging at ropes and blaspheming at their mis- 
fortune while the captain roared more orders than nine ship-loads of 
sailors could possibly have obeyed. But before they could stop the ship 
she had sailed very close to the thing and the captain going to the rail 
said: “It is not land! It is not a ship! It is not a whalel It is NOT a sea- 

t but may I have my own main-m'st stuffed down my throat if it is 
not the famous lumber raft which was lost in the North Atlantic some 
years ago and for which U.S.S. Enterprise and the revenue cutter Grant 
made such painful but [s canceled] useless search." 

And so Captain William B. Hiller of the [Bark canceled] Bark Tillie B, 
now lying in Erie Basin, solemnly states that on July 1st he discovered the 
celebrated raft some 500 miles off the coast of Labrador. It was headed 
southwest, he says, [and canceled] but was not making much more way 
than a foundry. The raft is larger than any ocean-liner and [while can- 
celed] it would be an ugly costumer to meet under the conditions of a 
twenty knot gait and a dark night. The sea-serpents do not object to [the 
canceled] navigation by ships but lumber rafts are more unreasonable. 

John Leary, the lumber expert who first conceived the plan of trans- 
porting lumber at sea by means of a raft was recently interviewed at his 
Newton Creek sawmill. “ think Captain Hiller's story to be very probable. 
I was employed personally in the construction of this raft and 1 know that 
it was constructed as strong — if not stronger — than many ocean 
steamers. Its general compactness and solidity made it almost as insepar- 
able as one great massive log. 

This raft was the largest [ever shipped by sea canceled] by some three 
hundred feet of any ever shipped by sea. In fact it was too large. Nothing 
like it is now attempted. It was constructed on an improvised dry-dock at 
Two Rivers, Nova Scotia in the fall of 1890 [. canceled] and launched on 
the plan of an Atlantic liner’s launching. [While canceled] The longest 
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rafts we now undertake are 300 feet long and weigh about 4000 tons. The 
one we lost was 600 feet in length [larger canceled] longer than any liner. 
It weighed 10000 tons.? The method we used in constructing [ing imposed 
over ion] the monster was new and has been patented in this country, 
Canada and Europe. We now use it on a smaller scale. It took us just one 
day over six months to build the great raft and we required the steady 
employment of 55 men. The distinguishing feature of the system now 
patented and what makes me feel positive that wherever the raft 
is, it is whole is the method of fastening the structure together 
with chains. It is not a matter of merely bunching the logs and then 
binding them, as many might conclude. The method in fact is quite 
ingenious. For instance the strength is all concentrated in one long and 
powerful centre chain. The raft may be towed by either termination of 
this chain. Side chains [are canceled] placed diagonally to the centre are 
added at the [e imposed over is] ends so that the greater the force applied 
to the tow-line, the stronger the logs are drawn together and at every yard 
or so along the body, chains leading from the centre line are brought 
through to the surface and after being carried over a distance of about 
[side canceled] six feet return to the centre-chain. 

The great 600 feet [ee imposed over oo] raft was 62 feet beam [a 
imposed over e] at it’s widest part. It was constructed like a monstrous 
cigar as this form seemed to us most sea-worthy. The necessary tapering 
to accomplish this design was mainly secured by arranging the timbers 
with the butts toward the centre. 

When completed the structure contained 25000 sticks of spruce and 
pine timber from 35 to 95 feet in length and a great quantity of beach, 
birch, and maple [. canceled], making a total of 4500000 feet of timber. 
The diameters of the logs ran from twelve inches to thirty-five at the butts 
and from 6 inches to ten at the tips. At the time it was launched and ready 
to be towed the raft had cost us about thirty-two thousand dollars and the 
contract price for towing it to our Long Island yards was thirty five 
hundred dollars. 

The launching of the raft was a most interesting event. A vast crowd 
came to see it. The ways upon which it was slid into the sea were twelve 
hundred feet in length. The raft at first moved slowly but it’s speed 
naturally encreased until [h canceled] it cleared the 1000 feet between it 
and the water in about thirty seconds without straining a chain or showing 
the slightest change in it’s form. 

When the cradle was removed, the raft was found to draw only 1914 feet 
of water. 

The object of bringing lumber to New York in this manner is to get 
the longest logs here since vessels trading to Nova Scotia cannot handle 
sticks over sixty feet x In the general market those of greater length 
come from Michigan and Ohio by rail which is very expensive. [” can- 
celed] 

Having such full [f imposed over s] knowledge of the strength of the 
raft's structure I make little doubt of the truth of Captain Hiller's report." 








2 Here and in the paragraph after next the numerals are circled to be written ont. 
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At the offices of the various trans-Atlantic lines word had been received 
of the Tillie B’s discovery and the report seemed to be generally credited. 

Collector [Kibr canceled] Kilbreth, however, is really the man who 
keeps tabs on the sea-serpents and other ocean mysteries for the United 
States government and he was openly and shamelessly bored when the 
story was brought to his ears. “It’s all right, my [body canceled] boy,” he 
said, waving his hand wearily, “it’s all right. Dont get excited. It is only 
another Menace to Navigation. Listen; have you ever heard of the phantom 
stove-factory which prowls the sea at midnight looking for unwary ships? 
No? Do you know that last April the ship Actoronhisuppers from Khartum 
heard the weird chortle of many frogs when seven hundred miles from 
land? Do you know that every possible combination of inventive imagina- 
tion is worked on me every day? Talk about the wonders of the deep! 
Why I — well, as a matter of brevity I do not believe the raft story. Com- 
mon sense tells me that by this time the [e imposed over is] celebrated 
monster is torn to pieces.” 


9 
Diamonds and Diamonds 

Typescript of 5 pages, folio, corrected in the author’s hand (Barrett 
Collection). 

The most interesting discovery among those comprising additions to the 
canon of Crane’s works, “Diamonds and Diamonds,” harks back to the 
Maupassant formula and anticipates that of O'Henry. It recalls also Henry 
James’s “Paste,” a story which James deliberately fashioned as a variation 
on the theme of Maupassant's “The Necklace.” 

Crane's best stories are not shaped, as this one is, by trick endings. They 
are literary exercises in language, and that is what distinguishes Crane as 
an artist from O'Henry. In 1917 H. E. Dounce, at a time when Crane was 
"nearly forgotten," remarked on this difference between Crane and O'Henry 
and observed that "reading O'Henry chronologically you can put your finger 
on the point where he gave over following an ideal and began with tireless 
ingenuity to ring the changes on the nice little stunt that was wanted." ? 
Crane at his best, as in "The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky," manages his turn- 
abouts with considerable skill and subtlety. In "Diamonds and Diamonds" 
the movement is inexpert, and no significance is evoked. "The Squire's 
Madness," a much later writing, is another clever stunt, notable chiefly for 
its trick ending. But "The Squires Madness" is more effective because the 
turnabout comes not until the very last line — and then with a click.* In style 


8 "Stephen Crane as Craftsman," New York Evening Sun, Jan. 6, 1917, p. 14. 

4 The final part of “The Squire's Madness” was written not by Stephen but by Cora Crane. The 
story was published umously in Crampton's Magazine, Oct. 1900, and reprinted in Last 
Words (1902) and The Work of Stephen Crane (1925-27) xx, 291—302. 
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“Diamonds and Diamonds” is poles apart from the later symbolic stories 
such as “The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky” or “The Blue Hotel.” 

Jimmie the Mole, who “for two weeks made glad the rafters with his 
Tenderloin voice,” belongs with Crane’s Bowery characters and his New 
York City sketches of 1892-1896. Jimmie the Mole reappears in “A Tender- 
loin: Yen-Nock Bill and His Sweetheart,” a character-sketch of a famous 
tenderloin confidence man and shoplifter, a man “who never did a crooked 
thing since he was born.” “Tenderloin” was published in the New York 
Journal November 29, 1896, p. 35. 


Here is the story: 
Diamonds and Diamonds. 
— Ву — 
Stephen Crane. 


Jimmie the Mole derived his name from a certain way he would look at 
you when you lied to him. Lie to Jimmie in those days and he would oe 
down his shoulders and squint at you most horribly and steadfastly unti 
you grew nervous, probably, and went went [sic] away.5 But when he was 
lying to you, he was a polished and courtly gentleman with no shadow of 
facial deformity about him. 

Once Jimmie was smitten with a financial famine. He was about to take 
a trip to Boston, too, where some confiding man had offered him work in a 
concert hall as a sweet singer of ballads. Jimmie had a Tenderloin voice. 
This means a tenor well-suited to the air: “She has fallen by the way-side.” 
Sometimes he went forth into the great wide-world and made money with 
this voice. 

Jimmie being penniless and anxious to go to Boston, went to see the 
Flasher. “You better go over to Nellie Doyer’s and borrow enough mon: 
for my ticket to Boston and then let me take your ring along with me. I 
see if I cant cop out a small bundle.” The obedient Flasher borrowed 
money for the ticket and the obedient Flasher gave her ring to Jimmie. 

Jimmie went to Boston and for two weeks made glad the rafters with 
his Tenderloin voice. 

While standing in a corner saloon one morning, he espied a large fat 
personage in black clothing and with a large diamond [d imposed over D] 


5 Did Crane type his own MSS? While he was correspondent in Cuba his friend Acton Davies 
typed for him “The Cat's March" (a story about an artist's model — a lost MS reported to have 
been destroyed). The present MS appears to have been typed in haste. False starts are indicated 
in this transcript; letters written in by hand (omitted perhaps because of a dead ribbon) are here 
indicated by italics; some of the quotation marks were also written in. Apostrophes were 
neglected. The space bar jumped too often (erratic spacing between words is not reproduced 
here). Nor does the kind of paper look professional: it is watermarked “Indian Colonial”; each 
sheet is 127*/, by 7776 inches; and the sheets are ruled vertically by lines spaced 17/1 
inches apart. 
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stuck in a shirt emphatically soiled. This man seemed to strike Jimmie 
with considerable interest. He hung near and furtively watched this fat 
person drink whiskey. 

Once he found himself at the bar elbow to elbow with [th canceled] 
this man. As has been said, Jimmie was often a courtly and polished 
gentleman. “I beg your pardon,” he said, “but would you like to buy a 
ring?” 

The fat person had not been a Boston alderman for nothing. He turned 
sharply and said: “No.” 8 

"Tm in hard luck just now and I need a hundred bad or I wouldn't think 
of selling it. If you happen to know of anybody who might like a nice 
diamond, I hope you wont mind telling me.” 

The fat person relented at this point because Jimmie’s voice was 
obviously that of a courtly and polished gentleman. “Well, no I don't 
remember anybody just now. Let's look at the ring.” 

Jimmie held forth a graceful hand. 

“Fine stone.” said the exalderman. 

“Yes,” replied Jimmie. “A preseut from my girl in Chicago. Shell be 
crazy when she finds out that I’ve blown it in. Cant help it though. Hard 
luck is hard luck. I came here looking for a theatrical job — that's my 
business — but I don't get a thing but a frost from every manager I strike. 
Hard luck is hard luck.” 

“Sure,” said the fat person. “How much do you want for the ring?” 

“Well, ТІ take a hundred,” answered Jimmie candidly, “and the ring 
is worth that to anybody. It'll stand me a hundred in any pawn-shop 
but I don’t want to get up against the pawn-shops anymore and 
when Гуе got anything to sell I'd rather have it go outright to some good 
fellow.” 

The fat person again gazed down at the ring. “Let me see it off your 
finger, will you? 

“Sure,” said Jimmie. 

The other looked at the ring close and for inside and outside [sic]. 
“Looks like a good ring.” 

“It is a good ring. I'd like to see a man prove there was anything fake 
about that ring.” 

“Dan,” called the fat person to the bartender. “How’s that for a gig- 
lamp?” He pushed the trinket over the bar. 

“Gee,” cried the bar-tender, holding it high. “Say, that’s a peach.” 

The fat person said to Jimmie: “Young feller, I'm almost coming around 
to giving up a hundred for it myself.” 

Jimmie shrugged his shoulders. “A hundred and its [g canceled] 
yours. 


8 The last seven words had to be typed twice, having mostly gone off the bottom of the paper 
the first time. 
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The other again examined the ring. Finally he said: “Well you 
bring it around to a jeweler’s with me and if he says it’s worth the money 7 
you say it is, why, ГЇЇ throw down a hundred for it.” Whereupon he cast 
a keen eye at Jimmie. 

But Jimmie promptly cried: “Certainly. Gane: ahead.” 

When they walked into the street, the fat person rather shied away from 
Jimmie and with singular intentness he kept his eyes straight to the front. 
“You say” he observed. “You say your girl in Chicago gave you 
this ring?” 

“Oh, that’s on the level all right,” answered § the Mole. “But” 
he added and he looked squarely at the fat person, “I’ve heard people say 
that they saw it on the finger of a ranch-man from Montana just a little 
while before he came to Chicago on a skate.” 

“Um”, said the fat person with a quick sidelong glance. He whistled 
indifferently. 

When they had entered the jeweler’s shop, the fat person crowded his 
great form against the show-case and said: “My friend, would you mind 
telling us what this ring is worth?” 

When the jeweler appeared he seemed bored. Evidently he was bored 
because he thought somebody was going to be swindled but why this 
should bore him more than it should enrage him or make him weep, none 
can [t]ell. 

"Let's see it." Jimmie gave him the ring and he went away. When he 
returned, he drummed on the counter and stared at the cieling [sic]. “It’s 
worth about two hundred dollars." 

“It is, is it?" said the fat person. 

“Yes.” 

“Would you give two hundred for it?” 

“If I was buying diamonds for myself I might. But as a dealer, I might 
give a hundred. Or maybe a hundred and fifty.” 

You would, would you?” said the fat person. Jimmie took the ring 
again and the two marched [down the sidewalk. When he sto stopped he 
said. “Well, I'll take the ring at a hundred" canceled] away. 

The fat person led swiftly some distance down the sidewalk. When he 
stopped he said: “Well, I'll take the ring at a hundred.” 9 

“All right,” said the Mole. [“erased; paragraph indention closed by 
arrow] “ГЇЇ keep to my bargain although it seems as if I might have struck 
higher.” 

“A hundred dollars i is a good deal of money,” said the fat person.” “The 
Montana ————— 

“Take the ring,” said Jimmie. 

“The other counted out the hundred in bills. “Here’s your money 
gimme the ring.” At this point they eyed each other warily but the transfer 














7,8,9 These words were typed “mone y" and “answere d" and “hundre d" and the spaces were 
closed by pen marks. 
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was made in safety. This ornament of politics had the ring and the polished 
and curtly [sic] gentleman had the bills. 

“Well, good-bye, old boy,” cried the fat person. 

“Good luck to you”, rejoined Jimmie. [“]Га come and break a cold 
bottle with you only I must light out for Chicago to see my girl. Say”, he 
said facing around again, “I almost wish I hadn't" 

But the fat person waved his hand gaily and walked rapidly away. 
“Ta-ta, old boy,” he cried. Jimmie the Mole gazed after him vVistiully, 

The next morning Jimmie was in New York. When he arrived at Flasher's 
flat she was at breakfast. He took from his jocket one hundred dollars in 
bills and from bis finger he took her ring. He laid them on the table 
before her. 

"There," he said with a tired sigh. 

"Same old game, Jimmie?" 

“Same old game." 

"You always were so smooth, Jimmie," murmured Flasher. 

This money would have endeured [sic] some time if the Mole had not 
fallen in love with his luck and gone to the races. In consequence he was 
again obliged to borrow the two hundred dollar diamond from Flasher. 

The next day he appeared in a jewelry shop in a remote east-side [sic] 
street. "Fred," he said to the proprietor, "I want you to make me a ringer 
for this again. He handed the man the diamond ring." “And, look here, 
I wont pay more than three dollars either. A guy in Boston the other day 
charged me four dollars and a half for the same fake you make." 

If you are a politician and you allow a man to substitute a ring of paste 
and gold-plate for a two-hundred-dollar diamond ring and sell it to you 
for a hundred dollars merely because you have had a jewelry [sic] 
appraise the real diamond if you are this kind of an ass and dwell 
in a live ward, [ward canceled] let your idiocy be known. It will make you 
[r canceled] friends. People will laugh and vote for you out of a sense of 
humor. If you don't believe it, look at the returns and see who was elected 
last year to the board of aldermen from the 204th ward of the city of 
Boston.19 








(More new Crane material will appear in an early issue.) 


10 The original Crane material quoted in this essay is here published with the kind permission of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


Coleridge, Wordsworth, and the Wedgwood Fund 


By Олут V. ERDMAN 


PART II 


Nursery of Genius or School of Nature? How Should 
Children Grow and What Should Children Read? 


ISTAS of considerable reach are opened by the discovery that when 

Tom Wedgwood visited Coleridge and Wordsworth in September 1797 - 
he had it in mind to sound them out as candidates — "the only persons that 
Iknow of as at all likely" — ! for superintendents of a Nursery of Genius. With 
this clue we have been able to reconstruct the course of events leading to the 
Wedgwoods' granting a life annuity to Coleridge in January 1798. The sub- 
sequent moral effect of his receipt of this annuity and the metaphysical and 
physical effects of his several years' intermittent attachment to Tom Wedg- 
wood as “a Comet tied to a Comet's Tail" ? make a fascinating topic for 
further discussion. But our present concern is the hitherto unguessed yet 
demonstrably crucial impact of Tom's educational theories upon the initially 
more favored candidate, Wordsworth.? 

Wedgwood's attempt to enlist Wordsworth as a nursery superintendent 
patently misfired. What strikingly emerges from a close study of Words- 
worth's poetry before and after Wedgwood's visit, however, is that the poet, 
in recoiling from the scientist's notions about the tutelage of genius, rapidly 
and for the first time found himself moving along the right road to an un- 
derstanding of the source and uses of his oton genius. While he was yet a 
child (it now grew clear to Wordsworth) Nature, all unknown to him, had 
been his teacher, employing a system of "discipline" and a staff of "tutelary 


1'The basic document for this as for the preceding essay is the letter of Thomas Wedgwood to 
William Godwin, July 31, 1797, given tn full above (September Bulletin, p. 428—431). 

For assistance of various kinds I have again to thank Mrs. Mary Moorman, biographer of 
Wordsworth. 

2 Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Earl Leslie Griggs (1956) п, 919. Hereafter 
referred to as CL. For the details of Coleridge's subsequent relations with Wedgwood, see R. B. 
Litchfield, Tom Wedgwood; The First Photographer (1903) ; also CL, passim. 

'The influence of the annuity has often been discussed. sx e Eos presented the theory of 
moral decay in a fictional analogue, The Coxon Fund. One should be hesitant about applying 
it fully to Coleridge. Moral obligations did oppress htm, but he would never have lacked them. 
If he had not been obliged to the Wedgwoods, he would have depended necessarily on the 
subsidies of less wealthy friends. 

з The broader subject of Wordsworth's educational thinking in relation to the educational 
theorles of his and earlier days, though without reference to Wedgwood, is treated in Gilbert T. 
Dunklin's unpublished dissertation, "Wordsworth's Theory of Education" ( Princeton 1948). 
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spirits" of her own to make a poet of him without need of Tom's Board of 
Philosophers of Education. Before the autumn of 1797 Wordsworth had 
thought long and written and rewritten much. In his rapid maturing 
at this time, especially with regard to his poetic purpose, the new intimacy 
with Coleridge counts for tremendously more than can be attributed to a 
five-day visit from an anti-poetic experimentalist. Yet Wedgwood's ideas 
about the systematic nurture of mental growth, so simple in theory and so 
concrete in practice, came just at the right moment, I believe, to suggest 
to Wordsworth some of the concepts that guided him in the writing of his 
own poetical biography during the ensuing decade. 

For the curious particulars of Wedgwood's thinking we should reread 
his letter to Godwin (in the September Bulletin). System is the core idea, and 
he pursues its practical elaboration. For the improvement of humanity, truth 
must be circulated by the "genius" or "superior character" To function 
efficiently the genius must have his thoughts, passions (we should say emo- 
tions), and habits all in order. To be effectively circulated the units of truth, 
called "secondary ideas," must be acquired fully and systematized (surveyed, 
combined, separated). To be grasped systematically in the first place they 
must be distinct and vivid. And since little difference in kind is recognized 
between ideas and impressions, called "primary ideas," the latter must also 
be distinct and vivid and ready to be grasped systematically. All disordered, 
chaotic, random, half-formed impressions produce ideas that cannot be sur- 
veyed, combined, separated into transmittable Truth. 

Wedgwood spells out what this seems to mean at the nursery level — a 
series of progressive impressions systematically and pleasantly administered. 
From his second paragraph we can see its meaning beyond that: textbooks 
not simply graded but composed of progressive series of information; a cur- 
riculum tightly systematized with all the great trees of knowledge approached 
from the roots and all waking hours applied productively. The philosopher's 
job, it plainly follows, is to systematize all knowledge as if planning the ra- 
tionalization of a department store ("there is already a large stock of truth; 
but its circulation is very confined"). The superintendent's or teacher's job 
is to control the flow of rational (ie. progressively arranged) stimuli in 
such a way that the child's senses and brain receive new impressions in the 
most rational (i.e. the most assimilable) order and quantity. Only a rational 
childhood, in this sense, will produce a rational manhood for, as Wordsworth 
was about to say, the child is father to the man. 

The difference between Wedgwood's view of the matter and Wordsworth's 
view, as he was to develop it, is the difference between the outlook of a 
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“philosopher” (i.e. scientist) and that of a poet. In Wordsworth’s view the 
child himself is a better “philosopher” than the philosophers suppose and is 
able to assimilate impressions with no external assistance but that of his 
mother and mother Nature, who are not so external but what they share One 
Life with the growing boy. 

Both Wedgwood and Wordsworth (once it occurred to him) were curious 
to explore child psychology more deeply than Godwin, whose essays “Of 
Awakening the Mind” and “Of the Sources of Genius,” published the previous 
February in his Enquirer, had scarcely gone beyond the affirmation that 
genius can be produced by education and the tentative suggestion that this 
process may begin in the child’s fifth year. Outside the letter to Godwin 
other records of Tom Wedgwood's ideas about the psychology and physiology 
of child-training survive in an unfinished Enquiry into the Origin of Our 
Notion of Distance, especially pertinent on the “homogeneousness of per- 
ceptions and ideas,” and a fragmentary manuscript which has been pub- 
lished, with some editing, as The Value of a Maimed Life (1912).5 And back 
of the ideas and projects of Wedgwood, cut of the same cloth, are the ideas 
and projects of Dr. Thomas Beddoes, his friend and protégé (as we see 
from the letter ).? 

Most of Wedgwood's and Beddoes' theoretical assumptions, as distinct 
from their practical experiments, were the active commonplaces of the day's 
advanced psychological thinking in the general school of “associationism.” 


* Printed in Eliza Meteyard, A Group of Englishmen (1871) 395—408. This fragment is thought 
to be all we have of Tom's speculations on the nature of time, space, and motion which some 
of his friends (Coleridge rather dubiously) looked upon as heralding “a metaphysical revolution.” 
See CL, п, 380, 787; Litchfield, 207. There may be more on this subject in the nearly two hundred 
bits of unpublished Tom Wedgwood MSS in the Wedgwood Museum at Stoke-on-Trent, 


5 Lost for many years, this “mass of jottings on psychology and education” (Julia Wedgwood, 
Personal Life of Josiah Wedgwood, 331) was found at Etruria in 1883 and had a considerable 
influence on the thinking of the author of The Preparation of the Child for Science (1904), Mrs. 
Mary Everest Boole, who ultimately published the edited version. According to Mrs. Boole these 
papers “supply the missing link between the Pulsation-Logic of Gratry and [George] Boole, and 
the most advanced medical psychology of our time.” See Mary Everest Boole, Co Works, 
ed. E. M. Cobham (London 1981) п, 400 and passim. 
9 Beddoes committed his ideas to paper very sketchily in 1792 in a small pamphlet, Extract of 
a Letter on Early Instruction. Deriving much from conversation with the Edgeworths (he was 
to marry Anna Edgeworth, Maria's sister, in 1794) he added his own ideas on “the great art 
of cultivating the senses," an important aspect for Wedgwood. His ideas about rational toys are 
rw the first chapter of Maria and Richard Lovelace Edgeworth, Practical Educa- 
ton (1798). 

Coleridge associated with Dr. Beddoes as early as 1795; hence his acquaintance with the psy- 
chological ела of practical education doubtless began before he met Wedgwood; yet not 
until after that does he give any attention to the particular question of the influence of natural 
objects upon children — and then, in “Frost at Midnight” and “The Nightingale” (1798) he 
seems to be simplifying Wordsworth. For Coleridge’s comment on the Edgeworth’s Practical 
Education (“very good things . . . & some nonsense”) see CL, 1, 418. 
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Both Coleridge and Wordsworth would have recognized and in a general 
way accepted them. Basic to the scheme of Pantisocracy, the project of plant- 
ing a new society in the wilderness, in which Coleridge, and perhaps Words- 
worth,” had recently been interested, was the assumption that children 
brought up by philosophers on the beautiful and unsullied banks of the 
Susquehanna would have beautiful and unsullied passions and ideas. By 
1798 the poets were at least as fascinated as Wedgwood by the wide con- 
sequences flowing from the conclusion that what happens in the moment 
of spontaneous perception depends “not on better sight, but on better 
memory” (to quote from Wedgwood's Enquiry) or on the depth and length 


of previous thought (compare the Preface to Lyrical Ballads), depending in ` 


turn upon distinct vivid primary impressions associated with pleasure. 

When they met at Alfoxden in the autumn of 1797 the future author of 
The Prelude may have been happy to go a considerable way with the in- 
quirer into the spontaneity and homogeneity of perceptions and ideas. Yet 
when the discussion reached the “practical part” I imagine that Wordsworth, 
convivial though he may have been during the conversation and shooting of 
those five days that went like lightning, cannot have been wholly able to 
suppress his shock at the absurdity of some aspects of Wedgwood's “infant 
system.” | 

Compare Tom’s idea of the “gradual explication of Nature,” the idea of 
never allowing the child to “go out of doors” lest he be “supplied too rapidly 
with impressions,” with Dorothy Wordsworth’s account in a letter to Jane 
Marshall, March 19, 1797, of the natural tutelage of their ward, the young 
Basil Montagu, then four: “You ask to be informed of our system respecting 
Basil; it is a very simple one, so simple that in this age of systems you will 


hardly be likely to follow it. We teach him nothing at present but what he 


learns from the evidence of his senses. He has an insatiable curiosity which 
we are always careful to satisfy to the best of our ability.” So far, perhaps, so 
good; but: “It is directed to every thing he sees, the sky, the fields, trees, 
shrubs, corn, the making of tools, carts, etc., ete., etc. He knows his letters, 
but we have not attempted any further step in the path of book learning. 
Our grand study has been to make him happy. . . ."? 

From a common starting point in Locke and Rousseau, who advocated a 
simple outdoor life for children, the Wordsworths and Wedgwood had 


T George McLean Harper, in "The Wordsworth-Coleridge Combination,” Sewanee Rev., xxx 
(1923) 261, surmises that Wordsworth may have known more about Pantisocracy than he later 
wished to admit. 

8 Early Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth (1935) 164. 
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moved in different directions, the former toward less the latter toward more 
arrangement by adults of the child’s world of experience. Tom’s ideas may 
remind us of Wordsworth’s attempt in Book II of The Prelude to trace the 
stages of the infant’s “intercourse of sense” with “objects.” But Wedgwood’s 
child is reared in a nursery of bright and hard objects, Wordsworth’s beside 
a river and “in his / Mother’s arms.” And Wordsworth partly meets the objec- 
tion to rapid and random perceptions with a theory that the infant mind, 
from its first trial, 


Is prompt and watchful, eager to combine 
In one appearance, all the elements 

And parts of the same object, else detach'd 
And loth to coalesce.® 


Wedgwood was evidently aware of Godwin’s argument that the impres- 
sions a tutor can impart to a child are a mere handful against the innumerable 
impressions freely received from nature in the child’s free hours. But he 
shared Beddoes’ (and Rousseau's) skepticism about leaving early education 
to chance. “Is it likely,” Beddoes had asked, “that a child left to himself, would 
fall upon the best method of storing his mind with lively and various ideas 
of the best sort?” (Stock, 93). If there was risk in shutting the child up “in 
his own apartment" — the drastic part of Tom's plan — there was on the 
other hand ^no little risk," he argued, in letting the impressions come "too 
rapidly" (July letter). Both philosophers would have been delighted with 
the modern playpen as a means of control but would have insisted on a re- 
duction of the first vivid plastic objects to "one or two" made of "pure" formal 
elements. 

Beddoes had already begun to make available some manual and textual 
equipment for older children. Since February 1796 he had been promoting 
a textbook with which was sold a kit of "schemes and models of theorems 
in plane and solid geometry," and he had formed or was forming a com- 
mittee (which included John Wedgwood) to supply to subscribers a series 
of "rational toys." These began with a simple plough and increased in com- 
plexity or in rational historical sequence — up to the new steam engine 
of Bolton and Watt, presumably. Another set consisted of "interlocking 
bricks — sections that could be pieced together to make mechanical 


9 The Prelude, or Growth of a Poets Mind, ed. Ernest de Selincourt (1932) Book П. 247-250 
(1805 text). In his first response to Wedgwood, in the Pedlar lines, Wordsworth dwelt on the 
period of early booklearning, the age-level of young Basil, focus of immediate attention. A few 
years later these Prelude passages were written, probing back into the psychology of infancy. 
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models.” 10 In his preface to the textbook, prepared by the mathematician 
Benjamin Donne, Beddoes explains that the geometric models are intended 
to make ideas distinct, so they will be durable, and vivid, so they will be 
“excitable.” Like his Rational Toys, they are expected to supply 


not merely information in mechanics, chemistry, and technology, but 
the improvement of the senses, by presenting in a certain order and upon 
principle, objects of touch along with objects of sight. In this important 
business, we have hitherto trusted to chance. But there is every reason to 
suppose that INTELLIGENT ART will produce a much quicker and greater 
effect. Should instruction addressed to sense, be made in any country 
the principle of education; should the best method of cultivating the 
senses be studied, and should proper exercises be devised for reproducing 
ideas (originally well defined,) sometimes with rapidity, at others in 
diversified trains, the consequence is to me obvious. The inhabitants of 
that country would speedily become . . . superior to the rest of mankind 
in intellect and efficiency. . .. 11 


To Wordsworth and Coleridge there were two serious flaws in this educa- 
tional theory. It seemed to keep the mind subservient to the senses, whereas 
they believed that the mind, even of the infant, has sufficient combinative 
power to take command from the very beginning. And it seemed, especially in 
Tom Wedgwood's formulation, to be hopelessly mistrustful of nature. All this 
tutorial introduction of new impressions “by regular progression," this care- 
fully planned series of toys, this guidance of the mind reading by the hand 
manipulating assumed a spiritless universe and proposed a mechanical con- 
struction of character. Wordsworth's own mother, he was thankful to say, 
had trusted God to provide "innocent instincts" and "innocent [mental] 
food" as well as "innocent milk." She had been free from "feverish dread of 
error or mishap"; “not puff'd up by false unnatural hopes; / Nor selfish with 


10 [n a printed advertisement dated June 1800 Beddoes said that the idea of Rational Toys had 
occurred to him ten years earlier. In 1798 he followed the Edgeworth family to Ireland, and it 
was during and after his visit that Maria Edgeworth wrote her chapters on "Toys and Tasks," 
acknowledging Beddoes' inspiration. "A manufacture of Rational Toys" was proposed in the 
1796 Preface. In 1800 a mechanic was found who "offered to conduct a manufactory." But the 
project was not realized. Stock, 128-129, 183, and Appendix No. 8; Ladbroke Black, Some 
People (1931) 196; Life & Letters of Maria Edgeworth, ed. Augustus J. C. Hare (1895) 1, 82-85. 
11 Stock, 128-129, quoting Preface of 1796. — Beddoes, believing that children’s minds could 
be systematically “prepared for the reception of distinct impressions,” had tried in 1798 “a few 
experiments of a kmd adapted to their age" with the Edgeworth children, and they had loved it. 
Later (in 1798) Beddoes obtained an opportunity "to give a young man of immense fortune, some 
inclination and power to be useful" when the widow of a wealthy patient entrusted her two boys 
and three girls to his care. “He directed his attention to awaken their senses, and to impress on 
their minds clear and distinct conceptions. . . . One command only was peremptory, that they 
should never be idle." They might play, but when playing they must be active, not "lounging" or 
"gazing with listless eye on vacancy.” Stock, 150-152. 
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unnecessary cares.” And she had not worried about time wasted, “Nor with 
impatience from the season ask'd / More than its timely produce” (Prelude, 
V. 271-282, written before 1799). 

This comment by Wordsworth occurs in a passage that is obscure (“My 
drift hath scarcely, / I fear, been obvious,” he admits) partly from drastic 
cutting and partly because the ostensible subject is “Books” while he is 
thinking at the same time about the nursery phase of education, as the in- 
serted reference to mother’s milk indicates. Wordsworth’s editor Ernest de 
Selincourt detects in the final text an “implicit criticism of Rousseau’s ‘tutor,’ 
with his artificial manipulation of Nature’s lessons” (Prelude, p. 528). But 
the deleted section, extant in an early draft written within a year or so of the 
Wedgwood visit, contains a satiric indictment of “rules and theories” that 
seek to bridge the “random chaos” of early intellectual development which 
reads rather like a direct attack on such grand improvements in Education as 
Wedgwood and Beddoes were advocating: !? 


There are who tell us that in recent times 

We have been great discoverers, that by dint 

Of nice experience we have lately given 

To education principles as fixed 

And plain as those of a mechanic trade; 

Fair books and pure have been composed, that act 

Upon the infant mind as does the sun 

Upon a flower. In the corrected scheme 
modern days all error is block'd out 

So jealously, that wisdom thrives apace, 

And in our very boyhood we become 

Familiar friends with cause and consequence. 


Here we might protest that even in the Wordsworth's simple guidance of 
Basil the punishments were arranged always to “appear to Бе... the imme- 
diate consequence that is to grow out of the offence" ( Early Letters, 165). But 
the poet objects to elaborately rationalized training and exaggerated claims: 


Great feats have been performed, a smooth high-way 
So they assert, has lately overbridged 

The random chaos of futurity, 

Hence all our steps are firm, and we are made 

Strong in the power of knowledge. . . . 

. . For, briefly, ’tis maintained 

We now have rules and theories so precise 

That by the inspection of unwearied eyes 

We can secure infallible results. 


12 What follows is from the earliest extant draft, in MS. 18^, published in The Poetical Works 
of William Wordsworth, ed. E. de Selincourt (1952) v, 845-346 — hereafter referred to as PW. 
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Here the prospective superintendent whose eyes were to have been enlisted 
in the inspection of the steps of growth of infant genius and whose nice judg- 
ment was to have been applied to the systematic administration of “resemb- 
ling impressions” can contain himself no longer: 


But if the shepherd to his flock should point 

The herb which each should feed on, were it not 
Service redundant and ridiculous? 

And they, the tutors of our youth, our guides 
And Masters, Wardens of our faculties, 

And stewards of our labour, watchful men 


(The epithets are all hostile) 


And skilful in the usury of time, 

Sages who in their prescience would coerce 

All accidents, and tracing in their map 

The way we ought to tread, would chain us down 
Like engines, when will they be taught 

That in the unreasoning progress of the world 

A wiser Spirit is at work for us... 

Even in what seem oür most unfruitful hours? 


So much for wholly "rational" progress, for alarm about “hours, days, months 
. .. prodigally wasted in unproductive occupation!” (Wedgwood’s letter). 
Nature, says Wordsworth, has her wiser expedients to win us and is as un- 
wearied as any nursery warden could be. The end result of such forced edu- 
cation, he protests, would be (not the social hero of Tom's wish but) a 
“prodigy” who 
must live 

Knowing that he grows wiser every day, 

Or else not live at all; and seeing, too, 

Each little drop of wisdom as it falls 

Into the dimpling cistern of his heart; 

Meanwhile old Grandame Earth is grieved to find 

The playthings, which her love design’d for him, 

Unthought of; in their woodland beds the flowers 

Weep, and the river sides are all forlorn.!3 


Wordsworth, in short, was not ready to subscribe to the committee for the 
promotion of rational playthings, nor to become an imprison’d child’s “busy 
helper” always “on the watch / To drive him back and pound him like a 
Stray / Within the pinfold of his own conceit” or of his nursery’s grey walls. 
“Forth bring him to the air of common sense,” for goodness’ sake. Wedgwood 


18 Here I quote from the passage as developed in Prelude V.841—349. 
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said he liked a teacher who could do “a little acting, in the improvement of 
our dull nature.” Wordsworth preferred Nature, and he paused a moment 
to rejoice with Coleridge (to whom his poem was addressed) that he had 
been "rear'd / Safe from an evil which these days have laid / Upon the Chil- 
dren of the Land.” Again, while his direct attack is upon “rational” school 
books, his metaphorical language combines the two concepts of superin- 
tended impressions of nature and of superintended reading: 


Where had we been, we too, beloved Friend, 

If we, in lieu of wandering, as we did, 

Through heights and hollows, and bye-spots of tales 
Rich with indigenous produce, open ground 

Of Fancy, happy pastures rang’d at will! 

Had been attended, follow'd, watch'd, and noos'd, 
Each in his several melancholy walk 

‘String’d like a poor man's Heifer, at its feed 

Led through the lanes in forlorn servitude; 

Or rather like a stalled ox shut out 

From touch of growing grass. ... (Prelude V.233-243) 


Wedgwood's theory hardly left open the possibility that he himself or his 
auditors, all brought up without benefit of rational progressions, could be 
much above imbeciles. "Let us suppose ourselves in possession of a detailed 
statement of the first twenty years of the life of some extraordinary genius," 
he had speculated; ^what a chaos of perceptions! If one were ignorant of the 
resulting produce, idiocy would certain[ly] suggest itself as the only possible 
one." Wordsworth's answer was, ultimately, the whole detailed statement 
of The Prelude, his epic autobiography which first bore the title, "Growth of 
Genius from the influence of natural objects on the imagination in Boyhood 
and early Youth.” !* Tracing Wordsworth’s own virtual growth through 
gradual stages, The Prelude refutes Wedgwood's argument for a simple 
nursery by demonstrating the essential simplicity of Nature's own school 
with its greater beauty and its disciplinary power to chasten and subdue as 
well as its power to constitute bonds "of union betwixt life and joy" (see the 
first two Books throughout). 

The fact seems to be that both poets accepted the basic principle that a 
chaos of perceptions would be ruinous to any mental or passional growth — 
and then immediately after Wedgwood's visit began probing their own child- 


14 Title as quoted in 1809 in the Friend. In the earliest draft, MS JJ written at Goslar, four 
passages open with the question, “Was it for this?" — meaning in the context: Was it for nothing 
that Nature singled me out and educated me? 
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hood memories to discover how it had been that, as they believed, their own 
infant minds had been spared from error or mishap. One answer was that the 
poetic imagination had come into play quite early and had been nurtured 
on fairy stories. 

Coleridge, who had been writing a series of autobiographical letters to his 
friend Poole but had discontinued them, now resumed writing to point out 
that at the crucial moment when his infant eyes had been turned upon the 
potentially overwhelming starry heavens and his father had begun instructing 
him in the astounding facts! of astronomy, he had been able to take in this 
vision of the universe “with a profound delight & admiration; but without the 
least mixture of wonder or incredulity. For from my early reading of Faery 
Tales, & Genii &c &c — my mind had been habituated to the Vast 
& I never regarded my senses in any way as the criteria of my belief” (Octo- 
ber 16, 1797, CL, x, 354). 

Wedgwood in his letter had not gone into the question of early emotional 
training, but his remark that “an equal disorder might be pointed out in the 
Passions” suggests that he would have opposed tales of horror and magic as 
he opposed the outdoors.!* "Should children be permitted to read Romances, 
& Relations of Giants & Magicians, & Genii?” Coleridge continues in Е 
post-Wedgwood letter. “I know all that has been said against it; but. . . 
know no other way of giving the mind a love of ‘the Great,’ & ‘the whole”... 
I have known some who have been rationally educated, as it is styled. They 
were marked by a microscopic acuteness; but when they looked at great 
things, all became a blank & they saw nothing . . .." 

Both poets opposed the idea that wild nature is truly chaotic and insisted 
upon its absolutely medicinal quality, even according to Tom's own princi- 
ples. A little over a year later when Coleridge was walking in the Hartz 
Mountains he reported a "glorious Prospect" of hills which were "a chaos 
to describe” yet in reality a "pure . . . Harmony" and an immense “stimu- 





18 Compare Beddoes, who considered the ideal book for a child to be one in which there was 
nothing the child could not comprehend: “The soul of a child . . . essentially resides in his senses. 
It would be extremely injudicious to make a premature attempt to force into his head any ideas, 
not immediately arising from this source, unless perhaps a very few intimately connected with 
them” ( Extract, p. 2). And compare the Edgeworths (in their Chapter 22 on “Taste and Imagina- 
tion”) who would rather omit “the sublime” from the curriculum than let children read of 
ghosts or tales of “obscurity and terror . . . two of the grand sources of the sublime" — for it 
would be “imprudent in education to permit that early propensity to superstitious terrors, and 
that temporary suspension of the reasoning faculties, which are often essential to our taste for the 
sublime.” For the opposite view see'Coleridge's endorsement of superstitious terrors in Destiny of 
Nations and Religious Musings — and see his theory of dramatic illusion. 
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lus.” 18 Four years later, walking in January “with Sara Hutchinson to 
Lodore,” he saw nature’s superb improvement upon the plain nursery and its 
vivid object — and he thought of Tom Wedgwood. “I never beheld any 
thing more impressive,” Coleridge wrote to Wedgwood, “than the wild out- 
line of the black masses of mountain . . . and on emerging from the Grove, а 
red planet, (so very red that I never saw a star so red, being clear & bright 
at the same time) . . . started, as it were, from the Heaven, like an eye-ball 
of Fire.” Coleridge “wished aloud” for Tom “to have been with me at that 
moment” (CL, п, 917). Did he wish to point triumphantly to the superiority 
of black mountain masses over grey walls, of a red planet apocalyptically 
clear & bright (distinct and vivid) over any sort of painted block? 17 Cole- 
ridge had learned his lessons about vivid and distinct perceptions, perhaps 
from Beddoes directly, but he wanted the additional sensation of life, 
whether praeternatural or supernatural.!? 

As for Wordsworth, while on the one hand he chose to satirize the whole 
idea of artificial tutelage as we have seen, on the other he had Tom Wedg- 
wood to thank, judging from the evidence of what enters his poetry only after 
‘the autumn of 1797, for the most fruitful single stimulus of his career. He 
had doubtless already soaked up a good deal of current psychological “phil- 
osophy,” though it is not certain that he had read much of it. But before 


16 CL, т, 518. — Much will depend, Tom had said, “on the vividness, resemblances & contrasts 
of the objects exhibited.” A mind properly trained on “series of resembling impressions” would 
respond to any sight with “a thousand analogies.” Coleridge finds each outline of the hills suggest- 
ing a different analogy, “their projections & their retirings . . . now in Cones, now in roundnesses, 
now in tonguelike Lengths, now pyramidal, now a huge Bow, and all at every step varying the 
forms of their outlines,” verging on such complexity as to seem to incapacitate his “very sight” 
— yet retaining distinct and sequacious form; “too multiform for Painting, too multiform for the 
Imagination to remember them" — yet so health-giving in their impact (“so strong . . . the 
stimulus of this scene”) that Coleridge, recently “sinking with fatigue,” now drank in “a new 
vitality” and walked on as if “risen from healthy sleep” (CL, 1, 518). He was of course no longer 
an infant and, experimentally, this was a demonstration of how perfectly his own genius had 
developed without rational training. 

17 Compare Wordsworth’s comment, as reported by De Quincey, on the impressiveness of similar 
phenomena (a bright star near Helvellyn) when his perceptive attention was relaxed: “the bright 
star hanging in the air above those outlines of massy blackness fell suddenly upon my eye, 
and penetrated my capacity of apprehension with a pathos and a sense of the infinite... .” 
Thomas De Quincey, Recollections of the Lake Poets, ed. E. Sackville-West (1948) 144 (in a 
passage not reprinted in earlier editions). 

18 Coleridge frequently applied the criteria of vividness and distinctness. For an illustration of 
what more he wanted, note his defense of chemistry: “that it united the opposite advantages of 
immaterializing [the] mind without destroying the definiteness of [the] ideas — nay even while 
it gave clearness to them” (CL, 1, 557, to Humphry Davy, Jan. 1, 1800). 

19 Arthur Beatty in William Wordsworth: His Doctrine and Art in Their Historical Relations 
(1922) found it easy to define all of Wordsworth’s psychological thinking as a development of 
Hartley’s branch of associationism — but difficult to prove when (or even that) he had read 
Hartley. And see George Wilbur Meyer, Wordsworth’s Formative Years (1943) 238. 
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meeting Wedgwood he had not articulated a single thought upon the subject 
of the influence of natural objects on the growth of genius — nor had he 
made the slightest attempt at a biographical study of his own or anyone else’s 
mental growth. What he must have experienced during or shortly after Wedg- 
wood's visit is what today’s psychologists call “the Aha! phenomenon." 20 

Wordsworth’s first creative act in the light of his new awareness of the 
psychological problem of the growth of genius was to seize upon one of his 
lay figures, a “stranger” whose function in Wordsworth’s current poem “The 
Ruined Cottage” was merely that of a rustic narrator, and to write several 
hundred new lines applying Wedgwood’s premises to the early childhood of 
this narrator, now concretized into a “pedlar.” Did it require genius to write a 
poem? If so, how would a rustic pedlar, taught to read in a country school - 
but untouched by costly progressive tutoring or systematic higher education, 
acquire the genius to tell this tale of “The Ruined Cottage”? The question 
rapidly became quite autobiographical, for it was Wordsworth himself whose 
origin was rustic even though his education had been most urbane, and in 
the lines on the Pedlar’s boyhood, composed during the winter of 1797-1798, 
modern scholarship recognizes “not a vague anticipation but an accurate 
epitome of the materials-later developed in Books I and II of The Prelude” 
(Meyer, 1, 137). 

In probing the Pedlar’s childhood Wordsworth drove at once to the point. 
His childhood environment happened to be especially rich in elements that 
fulfilled Wedgwood's essential conditions! The boy's attention was not vague- 
ly solicited by a thousand objects even when out of doors. "The foundations 


20 It is not my argument that Wordsworth had not previously used concepts that may be defined 
as psychological Meyer (p. 237) treats Wordsworth as a conscious psychologist “at least a year 
before he met Coleridge.” And so he was, in a sense, but the concept cited — that natural scenery 
uplifts and tranquilises — was a conimonplace of descriptive poetry and was by no means recent 
in Wordsworth’s own writing. His increasing need for a program of calming the morbid passions, 
valuably traced by Meyer, was one of the main causes of what happened in the autumn of 1797. 
Another was his habitual tendency to draw upon his own “personal history for large portions of 
the substance of his verse,” as Meyer demonstrates in “The Early History of The Prelude,” 
Tulane Studies in English, 1, (1949) 180. Meyer observes that Wordsworth’s autobiographic 
impulse had been “in gestation for several years.” I agree, adding that the idea of applying 
psychological analysis to the origins of his own poetic genius was born to consciousness only as 
he revised the Pedlar lines. 

A perceptive Wordsworthian, instead of reading the present article, would need only to re-read 
Meyer's article in the light of the new suggestion that Wedgwood’s (im )practical project catalyzed 
the crystalization of Wordsworth’s accumulating impulses. 

To put it another way, we may agree with Bennett Weaver, in “Wordsworth; The Growth of 
a Poet’s Mind,” Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters (1989) 120: “It 
is right to say that Wordsworth has learned from Hartley; but it is not right to leave unsaid that 
the most vital thing he learned from him is the inadequacy of his system” — if we add: as given 
practical shape by Tom Wedgwood, 
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of his mind were laid / In . . . communion" with mountains, stars, and the 
night wood. His senses encountered no chaos of impressions but as few vivid 
and distinct objects as in Tom’s nursery, with a slight degree of “terror” as 
well as pleasure accompanying. ?! From the bleak school “on a mountain's 
dreary edge” where the boy “learned to read / His bible,” 


He many an evening to his distant home 

In solitude returning saw the hills 

Grow larger in the darkness, all alone 

Beheld the stars come out above his head, 

And travelled through the wood, no comrade near. (PW, v, 381) 


The impressions were few but impressive; the hills stood out clearly in the 
dark and changed in outline slowly enough to be impressed distinctly on the 
boy’s receptive senses; the stars were bright objects that “came out” gradually 
yet afforded impressive contrast (compare Coleridge’s night walk that made 
him think of Tom). All the elements of Tom’s nursery were naturally, not 
artificially, present. If there was no human superintendent, there was a sense 
of something more vast. The child had been reading his Bible and was ready 
to feel a greater presence implicit in the greatness of the hills, stars, woods 
— “high objects and enduring things” Wordsworth would call them in The 
Prelude. 
Here was natural discipline: 


He... perceived the presence and the power 
Of greatness, and deep feelings . . . impressed 
Great objects on his mind, with portraiture 
And colour so distinct [that on his mind] 
They lay like substances, and almost seemed 
To haunt the bodily sense.** 


The primary ideas were so deeply impressed that the secondary ideas ful- 
filled Tom's expectation that they might "almost come up to primary or im- 
pressions & consequently give nearly the same pleasure." 


?1 Wordsworth's insistence upon "terror" as well as "pleasure" (Nature's ministry of beauty 
and of fear) puts him in polar opposition to Wedgwood, who was working on the idea that it 
would be a good thing (perhaps feasible in several generations of sensory conditioning) to 
eliminate from men's minds the ideas (secondary, associative ideas) of fear or terror or even pain, 
so that the mature adult would reject the bad and harmful from purely rational motives, never 
through fear of pain, never from having been chastened or subdued. See Wedgwood notes pub- 
Hshed as The Value of a Maimed Life, and Boole, Collected Works, index, s.v. “Wedgwood.” 

22 PW, v, 381. Variant reading, verso: “with outline and portraiture / And colour so distinct / 
.../ All shapes and forms . . . came into his mind.” 
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From this sure foundation the child developed what Tom considered “the 
other distinguishing feature of genius . . . the habit of rapid survey & prompt, 
incessant combination & separation of the above prim’. & second’ ideas." The 
poet proceeds: 

He had received 
À precious gift, for as he grew in years 
With these impressions would he still compare 
All his ideal stores, his shapes and forms, 
And being still unsatisfied with aught 
Of dimmer character, 


(only the vivid and distinct would do) 


he thence attained 
An active power to fasten images 
Upon his brain, and on their pictured lines 
Intensely brooded, even till they acquired 
The liveliness of dreams. 


It should be noted that in this early biography of the mind's growth Words- 
worth is closer to Wedgwood than in the Prelude drafts of a year or so later: 
here the schoolboy is just attaining an active power; the very infant of The 
Prelude is born with it (passage quoted above at note 9). 

In the ensuing passage we see how the rustic genius, as he grows older, 
makes creative use of nature's vivid outlines — in conditions that recall once 
more the grey-walled nursery. Wordsworth (or his Pedlar self) spent as 
a thoughtful boy “many an hour" in a grey-walled outdoor nursery, the 
walls of which served to limit his sensory material to a few simple ele- 
ments. Thus as his mind moved in what might have been idle daydream if 
uncontrolled, his imagination was steadied by the firm simplicity of Nature's 
lines: 

...many an hour in caves forlorn 


And in the hollow depth of naked crags [grey-walled of course] 
He sate, and even in their fixed lineaments, 


Even in their fixed and steady lineaments 
He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind, 
Expression ever varying. (PW, v, 381-382) 


( Compare Coleridge's letter from the Hartz Mountains, written some months 
later; the subject was fixed in their minds.) 
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In such manner — a fortunate natural “cultivation of the senses” Beddoes 
would say — the boy was prepared 
By his intense conceptions to receive 
Deeply the lesson deep of love, which he 


Whom Nature, by whatever means, has taught 
To feel intensely, cannot but receive. 


In passing we may note the admission that Nature has not tutored everyone 
in the intense feelings requisite to intense conceptions. And we may also 
note that the poet emphasizes a different kind of intensity: the “lesson deep 
of love” is not a lesson to be taught by the manipulation of rational toys. 
Beddoes and Wedgwood focus on pleasure and vividness, which are not the 
same things as love and depth. 

From here the discussion of the Pedlar’s education proceeds to the question 
of the effect of legendary tales and praeternatural romances. These books 
are credited with supplementing Nature with a different kind of distinct 
primary ideas — those supplied by woodcut illustrations: 


... wooden cuts 
Strange and uncouth, dire faces, figures dire, 
Sharp-kneed, sharp-elbowed, and lean-ankled too 
With long and ghostly shanks, forms which once seen 
Could never be forgotten. ( PW, v, 383) 


The long and the short of it is that Wordsworth quite agreed with Wedg- 
wood as to the vital importance of vivid and distinct primary and secondary 
ideas as the foundation of superior character; hastened, in fact, to plant his 
“snowdrops among winter snows” (Prelude I. 644) to make out that his own 
childhood (or, at first, that of his Pedlar) had been ideal from this point of 
view. He agreed also as to the pupil's need of "various discipline" (I. 372 
MS. D). What he did not accept was the idea of control by human wardens 
(for much of his life Wordsworth had been an orphan and a trial to his guard- 
ians). “I believe," he wrote in an early draft of The Prelude, "That there are 
Spirits which, when they would form / A favored being, from his very 
dawn / Of infancy do open out the clouds" — some communing with him 
gently, others guiding him with "severer interventions." It is worth noting 
that these "Spirits" become "Nature" in later drafts — but that they were 
"genii" and "beings of the hills" in the very earliest draft. ?? In other passages 


23 See Prelude (1932) 608в-608с. — Like Adam Smith in a somewhat different connection, 
Wordsworth would trust “some hand unseen" to guide his education. PW, 1, 7; see Abbie Findlay 
Potts, Wordsworth's Prelude: A Study of Its Literary Form (1953) 197. 
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they are, in early versions, “tutelary spirits,” “tutelary daemons,” and other 
variants of the concept of spiritual as opposed to human superintendents. 
The Wordsworthian psychology, it can be seen, does not deny the import- 
ance of what Beddoes called the cultivation of the senses, but it admits spirit- 
ual forces as the best cultivators even if they function as but the breath and 
spirit of material things — high objects, enduring rocks, and “the simpler 
forms of rural life.” ** Nor does Wordsworth deny that most children need 
a better environment than they have. The beings of the hills do not open out 
the clouds for every infant; circumstance does not afford every boy "good 
books though few," a Bible and some woodcut tales of terror. The Pedlar 


was a chosen son 
To [whom] was given an ear which deeply felt 
The voice of Nature in the obscure wind 
The sounding mountain and the running stream. (PW, v, 388) 


Other, less fortunate boyhoods are delineated in the long poem which grew 
out of the Pedlar lines, The Excursion. The factory child also walks *under 
heaven's blue arch" and feels the air "fanning his temples." But factory labor, 
basically "slave" labor for a.child, has dulled his senses; "even the touch" 
functions languidly, 


rarely competent 
To impress a vivid feeling on the mind 
Of what there is delightful in the breeze 
The gentle visitations of the sun, 
Or lapse of liquid element — by hand, 
Or foot, or lip, in summer's warmth — perceived. (PW, v, 276) 


In short, when “the avenues / Of sense . . . are clogg’d,” there are no vivid 
primary ideas, even of touch, “Can hope look forward to a manhood raised / 


24 PW, v, 880. Wordsworth is speaking of both “the forms of things" and the forms of behavior. 
In low and rustic life, according to the Preface to the Lyrical B , "our elementary feelings 
coexist in a state of greater simplicity" than elsewhere; the presumption is that in rural life the 
elementary (primary?) ideas and passions remain simple enough to be vivid and distinct; "con- 
sequently [they] may be more accurately nb, and more forcibly communicated.” Hear 
Wordsworth, at about the same time (Jan. 25, 1800), finding fault with poetry (Bürger's) which 
leaves no distinct primary ideas nor any distinctly delineated primary emotions: “I remember a 
hurry of pleasure, but I have few distinct forms that people my mind, nor any recollection of 
delicate or minute feelings” (quoted in CL, 1, 566). In these instances the country-city contrast 
seems to operate literally on the level of a theory of simple vs. chaotic sense impressions. 

Of the phrase “the forms of things” in the Pedlar story, Miss Darbishire observes that in its first 
use it has a precise referent, the rank spear-grass and the weeds, but that in later revision “a 
refining process” obscures the precision. Helen Darbishire, “The Ruined Cottage and The Ex- 
cursion," Essays M. on the Nineteenth Century (1948) 5-6. The precise emphases on precise 
forms at the dawn of Wordsworth's new interest in the psychological process; later there 
was an obtrusion of other and larger interests. 
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On such foundations?” He has been made “a prisoner” and the shades close 
upon him, even out-of-doors (p. 275; compare the Intimations “Ode”).* 
But no better off is the laboring plough-boy, wholesomely bred yet neglected 
by all tutelary genii. He is torpid; his eyes are healthy, not dim, yet blank 
and ignorant. Why? We are here reading a much later Wordsworth than the 
one who trusted to daemons of the hills: he wrote this part of The Excursion 
around 1809. Yet in an orthodox way he was carrying through the anti-Wedg- 
woodian purpose (to call it that) which he and Coleridge had considered, 
probably as early as 1800, one of his proper goals: “to treat man as man — a 
subject of eye, ear, touch, and taste, in contact with external nature, and in- 
forming the senses” from the mind, and not compounding a mind out of the 
senses (PW, v, 364). Answer: the Pedlar had gone to Bible-school, whereas 
the ploughboy’s eyes never drew a look or motion of intelligence 


From infant-conning of the Christ-cross-row, 
Or puzzling through a primer, line by line (PW, v, 278-279). 


The author of the later Excursion is at a considerable remove from the author 
of the earlier Prelude, who could assert with simple sufficiency: 


. .. with an eye so rich 
As mine was, through the chance, on me not wasted 
Of having been brought up in such a grand 
And lovely region, I had forms distinct 
To steady me... . 26 


But even in the final Excursion the senses remain the object of cultivation, 
whether by natural spirits or by primers and gravestones. 


THUS FAR I have simply asserted that there is no biographical psychology 
or psychological probing (into the relation of perceptions and ideas, that is ) 


25 Compare also Blake on the closing of the gates of the senses. 
26 Prelude УШ. 594-598. The rest of the passage is equally “фр licit in reliance on the assumption 
that clear perceptions of palpable and precisely delineated physical objects both stimulate and 
give order to the thoughts or secondary ideas of a mind forie enough to dwell among good 
natural, rather than bad urban, objects: 
these thoughts did oft revolve 

About some centre palpable, which at once 

Incited them to motion, and control'd, 

And whatsoever shape the fit might take, 

And whencesoever it might come, I still 

At all times had a real solid world 

Of images about me; did not pine 

As one in cities bred might do; as Thou, 

Beloved Friend [Coleridge]! ( VIII.598—606) 
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in any of Wordsworth's writing before the autumn of 1797. The assertion is 
based on a careful survey of the whole of that writing, but an illustration may 
be quickly presented. To guage the distance of the leap that Wordsworth 
made when he undertook the Pedlar's biography we need only compare the 
laboriously psychological account of the young Pedlar's hours spent "in the 
hollow depth of naked crags" with earlier passages describing someone sim- 
ilarly occupied (the poet himself in one projection or another). 

In An Evening Walk (1798) the poet roves through “bare gray dell, high 
wood, and pastoral cove" enjoying a variety of chaotic impressions without 
a care for their effect upon his mental growth. A "savage prospect” of trees 
that “frown” is a little oppressive; so he turns to "silver rocks" that “chear” 
the prospect. His responses to various scenic effects are strictly within the 
sentimental tradition. At noon, after observing clouds, spotted cliffs, cattle, 
schoolboys, deer, and horses, he wishes for Quiet and slinks off to a secret 
retreat under thick branches beside a sparkling cascade. Through a single 
opening (compare the openíng of the Pedlar's cave) "The eye reposes on a 
secret bridge / Half grey, half shagg'd with ivy,” and that is all. 

In revisions made at Windy Brow in 1794 the passage is expanded, still in 
utter innocence of associationism (at least as to the importance of the vivid 
and the distinct). A picturesque “listless swain" is now found “lingering” on 
the bridge, and some meditative feelings are supplied to the poet in his re- 
treat: they come from Horace, by opposition. Horace would sacrifice a kid to 
such a worthy brook; a modern “heart that vibrates" with wider "sympathy" 
hears "social accents" in "all forms that Life can take." Here is what we may 
call a moral psychology, an extension of the sentimental tradition. To say 
that sensitive individuals can respond morally to the beauties of nature, 
Wordsworth speaks of "favoured souls" who are taught by active Fancy or by 
patient Thought and so prepared to have wonderful “vibrations.” Here we 
have one ingredient of the moral psychology of The Prelude; what is pre- 
cisely lacking is the Wedgwoodian ingredient. Even when the words sound 
psychological we can only make them so by misreading. Some "favoured 
souls" to whom the doors of "Science" are open have a mental eye which "ex- 
plores the illimitable tracts of mind": but this means exploration of the vast 
worlds of learning, not exploration of the growth processes of the mind itself. 
The picturesque not the psychological point of view remains. The poet- 
philosopher retiring from the heat of the noonday sun, vibrating in sympathy 
with the living world, and letting his mind's eye pierce the limitless past and 
future of man, is not conscious of any special educational values in the vivid- 
ness or distinctness of his sense impressions. He feels he is a favored being 
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because his mind is working so sensitively, but he has no theory of gradual 
explication to account for the pleasant fact. When he sees an analogy to the 
sensitive mind in the “living lake” which mirrors 
the landscape’s charms... 
With touches soft as those to Memory known; 


While exquisite of sense the mighty mass 
All vibrates to the lightest gales that pass 


— he is using the language not of the new psychology but of Alexander Pope, 
whose spider has a touch exquisitely fine, feels in each thread, and lives 
along the line. 

To go on to Wordsworth’s next poem, the Descriptive Sketches (1793), 
we find that the poet's heart is “alive like Memnon's lyre” (line 34) and that 
that about covers the situation. In a description of Switzerland we find alps 
overlooking alps and lifting illumin'd forms — but no hint of the special edu- 
cational value of such a graded series of distinct outlines. Wordsworth liked 
mountain skylines and heights reaching heavenward, but not until he turned 
his attention to the childhood of the Pedlar did he consider the tutelary value 
of distinct delineations that move, simple but changing, as you walk. A foot- 
note to a passage about a shed-covered fountain tells us what is going on in 
1798: “Under those sheds the sentimental traveler and the philosopher may 
find interesting sources of meditation" (PW, т, 80 n.). 

The next poem, “Salisbury Plain” in various versions, introduces nothing 
strictly relevant. From one draft to another there are interesting changes in 
the uses of a sunrise for moral and dramatic effects, not for educative. The 
main point is that when we are fraternal we can feel the sunrise and we find 
that our sentiments are endorsed by the universe. 

In The Borderers (finished just before the meeting with Wedgwood) a 
moral reappraisal is taking place; Wordsworth is de-sentimentalizing his 
view of nature. The only steady thing is a star. Man and man are losing 
fraternal relation. Lone man alone with nature will have to be taught 
Virtue by her: the process will have to do with the quality of his meditations, 
not with the quality or order of his perceptions. As for the work that was in 
progress when Wordsworth met Wedgwood, “The Ruined Cottage,” we 
have seen that psychologically analytical autobiography erupts in it — after 
the autumn visit. 

To simplify an extremely complex matter (for the close study of Words- 
worth’s formative years and pre-Pedlar poetry has absorbed scholar after 
scholar and is never done) let us say that before he met Tom Wedgwood he 
needed, in a “time / Of dereliction and dismay,” to seek the truth in some 
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enclosed retreat and to find a foundation in nature for whatever self-con- 
fidence he could consolidate. Tom’s psychology and his simple tutorial plan 
pointed to Nature’s better plan and led the poet to see what sustaining 
processes had actually been at work during those hours of meditation in 
solitary caves with walls of fixed lineaments. His prodigious creative output 
of the following season, not only the Pedlar biography but the numerous 
brief psychological studies for the Lyrical Ballads, of idiot boys, and mad 
mothers, and milkmaids in the city with vivid secondary ideas of the 
country; and then the philosophical Lines composed a few miles above Tin- 
tern Abbey upon the secondary effects of “beauteous forms” impressed on 
the poet in deep seclusion amid lofty cliffs — this fruition demonstrates not 
only the catalytic effect of his new access of psychological theory. It demon- 
strates also how burstingly stored his mind had become with questions that 
needed such theory to find articulation. 

I do not wish to “make too much” of Wedgwood as a “source”: the picture 
is rather of the precipitating “vibration” that released the spontaneous over- 
flow of a thousand springs and sources, experiential, literary, theoretical. 
“Imagine Wordsworth,” suggests Professor Abbie Findlay Potts, “coming 
upon or now first aware of this fresh and exciting fragment of Book IV” — 
ie. of Book IV of Mark Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagination, the Book in 
which Akenside set himself as a task “the secret paths / Of early genius to ex- 
plore; to trace / Those haunts where Fancy her predestin'd sons, / . . . doth 
nurse” in seclusion, walking along “wild river’s brink” or through “solemn 
groves at noon,” and so on (p. 256-257). And Miss Potts proceeds to note 
some interesting parallels between Akenside and Wordsworth, though her 
“now” is “at Racedown” (before June 1797) or “at Alfoxden,” while the 
parallels occur in “MS JJ written at Goslar 1798-9." There is little doubt in 
my mind that Akenside’s poem did supply some of the terms, images, word 
clusters — was a “source” in short — of the early Prelude. But what is the 
psychological theory of Akenside’s fragment? That of the picture-observing 
walker of Wordsworth’s poems of 1798 and of their sentimental meditator. 
There is one slight difference, that the Wordsworthian poet of 1793 is aware 
primarily that his heart is vibrating to the wild or calm scenes he surveys, 
while the explorer Akenside is noting something about the growth of his 
Fancy during his observation of the picturesque. It is a distinction with little 
difference, hardy sufficient to precipitate the new and very different mental 
exploration of the biographer of the Pedlar — though once that biographical 
impulse has been set in motion, Akenside comes occasionally pat with the 
phrase or the moral emphasis. Wordsworth is not following Wedgwood, we 
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must remember, but twisting his premises to purposes of his own — with 
the help of Akenside and Coleridge and Bunyan and many other worthies 
whose career in Wordsworth’s mind is curiously traced in Miss Potts’s volume. 

As Wordsworth in the following years turned his psychological attention 
from the Pedlar’s mind to his own, exploring first his own boyhood, then his 
infancy, and then running on forward, he discovered that all his life fitted 
into the excellent educational mould of Nature, who had selected a favored 
being, supplied him with vivid and clearly delineated primary ideas in the 
mountain and lake homeland, nurtured secondary ideas as vivid as primary, 
flashing upon the inward eye of solitude, and reared the superior character 
of a poet, whose genius now explored The Growth of Genius. 


A Point of View 


By CONSTANCE CARRIER 


One world at a time, remarked Thoreau, 
speaking more in rebuke than in sorrow. 
The pious who heard him had reckoned 
he was close to the brink of a second, 

but for all of their coaxing and coaching 
he wouldn’t guess what was approaching. 
He had studied this life: he had tried 

to get at its roots, and he died 

prepared to give equal attention 

to life in another dimension 

if the gods should endow him with such. 
But two at a time was too much. 


The pious were pained at the weight 
he put on the earthly estate — 

on the daily and deadly prosaic: 

the lives that men lead in Passaic, 
Paducab, Peru, and Penn Yan; 

and the men who survive as they can, 
too busy, too bored, or too blind 

to get the word living defined. 

But Thoreau was that kind of mystic 
whose marvels are all realistic: 

he never laid claim to have found 

the dove, the bay horse or the hound, 
and he ventured no views on tomorrow. 


One world at a time, remarked Thoreau.i 


1 Reprinted with the author's permisnon from The Middle Voice, by Constance Carrier (Denver 1955). 


Crossing the Line 
Tales of the Ceremony during Four Centuries 
Gathered by Harry MILLER LYDENBERG 


PART XV 


1855 


La procession fait plusieurs fois le tour du navire: elle fait halte d’abord non 
loin de la statue de la Clorinde, [nom de la frégate dont il est question dans 
le roman], placée à l'avant. Le pére la Ligne déclare ne point la connaitre; 
en effet, la frégate, nouvellement lancée, n'avait pas encore passé l'Equateur. 
Un des officiants s'arme d'une hache pour la punir de sa témérité. La figure 
va voler en éclats. Heureusement, le commandant est prévenu par l'enfant 
de choeur. Une rançon magnifique rachète la tête de l'embláme. Le senhor 
Cesar Chifarote, marquis Penilhas et la senhora Leonarda, marquise 
da Viracáo, furent enveloppés simultanément par les diables et par les gen- 
darmes; ils marchérent de force et prirent place en même temps sur le siège 
aquatique dont ils ne devatent pas toujours ignorer les secrets; car, au mo- 
ment le plus pathétique du discours de Coco-Bel-OEil, la planche fut brus- 
quement retirée. Un démon caché s'accrocha au collet du grant sénéchal, qui 
entraîna sa soeur dans sa chute. 

— Horreur! abomination! au secours! criait la marquise. 

— Par la sambleul ventrebleul criait le marquis. 

— Parafagaramus! argentibus courtibus! baptemus du Perus la Lignibusl 
disait gravement Coco-Bel-OEil, tandis que le barbier, en deux coups de 
rasoir de bois, noircissait la joue gauche du marquis et placardait de blanc 
la joue droite de la duègne. 

— Coleratis malsainibus! ajouta le grand-prétre en voyant que les deux 
personnages ne s'apaisaient point et criaient de plus belle. 

Pompibus!!! 

A ce mot du rituel matelotesque un seau d’eau de mer tomba sur la téte 
du couple infortuné, qui fut ainsi puni de n’avoir déposé qu’une cruzade 
dans le bassin d’argent, pareimonie qui leur valut le baptéme dans toute sa 
rigueur. 

di Parfaitamenté baptisatis! dit alors Coco-Bel-OEil. 

Un rire homérique accueillit le grand sénéchal et la dame d'atours, quand 
ils s'enfuirent de la chapelle. Ils portérent leurs plaintes au commandant qui 
les renvoya sérieusement à Neptune, a. commandait dans son porte-voix: 

— Chacun à son poste pour éternuer! Hale les boulines du cabestan! Hisse 
la cale sur le pont! Attrape à cuire la soupel 

— Vous voyez que j'ai abdiqué pour aujourd'hui, dit le comte; adressez- 
vous au dieu de la mer. 

Neptune entendit et reprit dans son porte-voix: 

— Charivaril 
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— Et pour qui? demanda l'équipage ameuté. 
— Pour le marquis et pour la marquise aussi! . . . 
(Guillaume Joseph Gabriel de La Landelle. Les passagères. Valenciennes, 
1855. apud Mélusine, v. 2, 1884-5. ) 
The catalogue of the Bibliothèque Nationale notes that this novel is “Extrait de l'Impartial du 
Nord. — Même ouvrage que: Le Docteur Esturgeot,” and for the latter gives the imprint thus: 
“Paris: P. Permain, 1850. 2 v. in 8°.” 


This first instance of a threat of smashing the figure head of a ship newly entering Neptune's 
kingdom confirms the second-hand story noted above under 1816. 


1858 


On the 18th of January, 1858 [presumably Old Style], advancing at a creep- 
ing pace, we finally reached the equator. The event was celebrated in an 
appropriate fashion. As luck would have it, it was Sunday. All the flags were 
turned into costumes. A throne, draped with red pennants, was set up near 
the smoke stack. At four o’clock, to the accompaniment of a drum, a tam- 
bourine and an accordion, a procession started from the crew's quarters, 
It included a nude “Negro,” blackened with soot and wearing a red sash; 
a Turk; a muzhik with a trained bear which was turning somersaults and 
cutting capers as instructed by his master. There were also soldiers and a 
fantastic cook carrying ladles and sieves, and at last, Neptune himself, 
impersonated by the ship’s wag Khudobin. The part of Neptune’s spouse 
was played by Vaska, a stoker. To the accompaniment of the wildest music, 
the procession made the round of the Clipper. Finally Neptune mounted the 
throne and was surrounded by his motley retinue. The first one to be pre- 
sented to him was the captain, who made a contribution only for the du 
since he had crossed the line before. The officers placed coins on a separate 
tray. All swore that they would never court a sailor's lawful wife. The real 
fun began when the sailors turn came. Upon some the sea god's disfavor 
was visited with special severity. A stream of water from a pump is no joking 
matter. Clerks and other folk whom seamen are not fond of had to suffer 
the most. Half a dozen men held the victim down and in spite of all his 
efforts to avoid it, the water from the pump squirted right into his face and 
he was forced to swallow a good deal of salt water. The last ones to be thus 
treated were naturally Neptune himself and his spouse, who played their 
parts with resourcefulness and wit. They were the worst sufferers of all. 
The day ended with songs and an extra glass of vodka. 
(A. Vysheslavtzev. Ocherki perom i karandoshom iz Krugosvetnovo 
plavaniya v 1857, 1858, 1859, 1860. [Pen and pencil sketches from the 
voyage around the world made in 1857-1860.] St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
1867. 2nd ed., rev., p. 43-44.) 
The translation is by Dr. Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 
By this time the crossing is but one more day’s work, at least we find no mention of “mass 
and prayers of thanksgiving” nor toasts to His Imperial Majesty as Lisyanki on the Neva 


reported in 1803. 
(To be continued in January 1957) 


Statistical Annual Report of the Library 


4542, 


July 1,1955 – June 30, 1956 


T HIS report of the Library for the last full fiscal year presents most of 
the tabular matter customarily published: the roster of the Board of 
Trustees, with their present committee assignments; that of the officers and 
the chiefs of branches and divisions as of October 1, 1956; and the tables 
of growth and routine activities. Financial data and the Schedule of En- 
dowed Funds appear in the separately issued Report of the Treasurer which 
is available upon request. 


SUMMARY 


In the Reference Department 1,009,437 readers were recorded; they con- 
sulted 2,566,891 volumes. (The use of many thousands of volumes from open 
reference shelves was not recorded. ) 

The number of readers and visitors recorded at the Central Building was 
2,947,720 (a daily average, of 8,056). 

Total number of bound volumes and pamphlets, June 80, 1956: Reference 
Department, 3,729,752 (the net additions being 66,969); Circulation De- 
partment, 2,516,736 (comprising 87 per cent fiction, 939,190, and 63 per 
cent non-fiction, 1,577,546). Grand total for the entire Library, 6,246,488. 

In the Circulation Department, the number of books issued for home 
use by its eighty Library Centers, Regional Branches, Branches, and Sub- 
branches and three Bookmobiles was 11,986,127. 

422,397 volumes were added to the book stock of the Circulation Depart- 
ment. The net increase was 140,768. Borrowers registered during the year 
numbered 267,628, making a total of 741,698 registered borrowers as of 
June 30, 1956. 

Expressed in terms of full-time positions, the number of employees of the 
Library on June 30, 1956 was 1,727 of whom 661 were paid from private 
funds and 1,066 were paid from public funds. 
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TABLE 2 
VoLUMES AND PAMPHLETS IN REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


Jury 1, 1955 тнвоосн JUNE 30, 1956 





PAM- Восир 
PHLETS | ("N.C.") 
V 
Booxs! KERR а Fixs | TOTALS 


{“P.V.”) Pam- 
VOLUMES | PHLETS 











June 30, 1955 2,703,451 | 688,553 | 22,745 18,472 | 3,662,783 
Gross Additions 1955/56._______| 50,490" 179 2,432 69,952 
Withdrawals and Missings____ 2,983" БЕА ---- 2,983 
Net Additions 1955/56] 47,507 179 2,432 | 66,969 
June 30, 1956_______________| 2,750,958 22,9245 20,904 | 3,729,752 














TABLE 3 
STATISTICS OF Books RECEIVED AND EXCHANGED 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


Jury 1, 1955 THROUGH June 30, 1956 

















VoLuMEs PAMPHLETS Murs 

Books RECEIVED: 
By Purchase 2 ___ 35,924 12,857 258 
By Gift 2-2 - - 23,589 48,330 2,389 
By Exchange ERU SE MEUS 2,745 2,529 43 
Totals з шы ыш ше 62,258 63,/16 2,690 














1 Includes pressboards. 
2 Does not include Р.У. volumes which are counted elsewhere. 


* Includes P.V. volumes of pamphlets, N.C. volumes, manila rope bundles, and films, 
4Tho 700,422 pamphlets are bound in 75,471 volumes. 


5 The N.C. volumes have been made the units in counting instead of individual pamphlets in the N.C. volumes, 
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TABLE 4 
STATISTICS oF CURRENT PERIODICALS RECEIVED, ARRANGED BY COUNTRY 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


Jury 1, 1955 THROUGH June 30, 1956 


Afghanistan, 1 French West Indies, 1 New Caledonia, 4 
Alaska, 7 Gambia, 10 New Hebrides, 1 
Albania, 1 Germany, 1,177 New Zealand, 56 
Algeria, 27 Gibraltar, 2 Nicaragua, 15 
psu Sudan, 4 Gold Coast, 13 Nigeria, 28 
Argentina, Great Britain, 1,884 Norway, 86 
Armenia, 1 England, 1,765 Nyasaland, 2 
Australia, 218 , Northern Ireland, 51 Pakistan, 44 
Austria, 200 | Scotland, 56 Panama, 12 
Bahama Islands, 2 ! Wales, 12 Paraguay, 5 
Belgian Congo, 19 Greece, 36 Peru, 55 
Belgium, 296 Greenland, 1 Philippines, 53 
Bermuda, 4 uam, 1 Poland, 177 
Bolivia, 19 Guatemala, 27 Portugal, 73 
Borneo, 10 Haiti, 9 Portuguese Guinea, 3 
Brazil, 184 Hawaii, 22 Portuguese West Africa, 3 
British East Africa, 10 Honduras, 9 Puerto Rico, 33 
British Guiana, 4 Hong Kong, 13 Reunion, 1 
British Honduras, 2 Hungary, 76 Rhodesia, 18 
British West Indies, 43 Iceland, 5 Roumania, 33 
Bulgaria, 35 India, 331 St. Helena, 3 
Burma, 12 Indonesia, 29 St. Pierre & Miquelon, 2 
Cambodia, 1 Iran, 9 Salvador, 26 
Cameroons, 4 Iraq, 5 Samoa, 5 
Canada, 604 Ireland, 22 Seychelles, 2 
Canal Zone, 1 Israel, 100 Siam, 11 
Cape Verde Islands, 4 Italy, 655 Sierra Leone, 7 
Ceylon, 20 Japan, Spain, 252 
Chile, 59 Jugoslavia, 66 Surinam, 1 
China *, 58 Kenya, 7 Swaziland, 1 
Colombia, 76 Korea, 2 Sweden, 208 
Costa Rica, 16 Laos, 2 Switzerland, 343 
Bes, es 
Соар, оп, anganyi 
Cyprus, 3 Leeward Islands, 3 Timor, 2 
Czechoslovakia, 95 Liberia, 1 Tonga, 1 
Denmark, 133 Libya, 1 Trieste, 1 
Dominican Republic, 24 Lithuania, 3 Tunisia, 9 
Dutch Guiana, 3 Luxembourg, 15 Turkey, 38 
Ecuador, 26 Macao, 3 U 
Egypt, 33 Madagascar, 7 U. S. S. R, 258 
Eritrea, 1 Malaya f ,3 Union of South Africa, 182 
Estonia, 1 alta, 7 United States of America f, 
Ethiop ова auritius, 8 9,379 
Falkland Islands, 2 exico, 201 Uruguay, 45 
Fiji Isfands, 4 Monaco, 5 Venezuela, 76 
Finland, 51 Morocco, 19 Viet Nam, 14 
France, 1,107 2 Mozambique, 17 Virgin Islands, 3 
French Equatorial Africa, 4 Nauru, 1 Zanzibar, 2 
French Guiana, 3 Nepal, 1 
French West Africa, 8 Netherlands, 319 

TOTAL NUMBER OF TITLES - 20793 


* Includes both Communist China and Nationalist China (Formosa). 


f Includes Singapore. 


+ Continental U: S. only. Alaska, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico listed separately. 
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TABLE 5 
STATISTICS oF Books CATALOGED AND ACCESSIONED 
(PREPARATION Division) 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, JULY 1, 1955 — June 30, 1956 


MONOGRAPHS: Trrces — Torars 
New wok `- - - dw lom BM. ш 4 39,144 
Continuation work _ = = E E = e 418 
Second copy work . e. & Eo. Cf Vi Z 41 
—. 39,603 

Recatalog work — . = = Е 3 " £ 4,068 
——— 4,068 
43,671 
SERIALS: — 
New work -~ . д - 2 = Lf 5,564 
Continuation work =- -2 č = -~ =- =- 23,906 
Second copy work … = = = a x - 6 
— 29,476 

Recatalog work - зл 5 Des ©2? ag 1,865 
LI 1,865 
31,341 
Firm MONOGRAPHS: = 
New work - & eS nx a =- + = 1,766 
Continuation work _ - - E = - - 56 
Second copy work . = Se «ML м» Lie AS 319 
—— 2,141 

Recatalog work 2 2 2 . -~ > 566 
——— 566 
2,707 

Firm SERIALS: — 
New wok -2 . . =~ - -. -. - 253 
Continuation work -~ =- =- mc Du nl 315 
Second copy work - = = . - -. č >- 80 

——— 648 
Recatalog work... © «© = . . 78 
—— 78 
726 
Toraz — Firms = = = = Е s z = 3,433 

PHONORECORDS: 

New work 2 - - - 2. Lf 1,350 

Continuation work _ = » = E = = =o 

Second copy work . = = = = E eS 
—— 1,350 

Recatalog work _ 2 = - = = = ates 
1,350 

Mars: mE 
New work _ = e do rs Md 2,627 
Continuation work . E М E = = E 316 
Second copy work _ = 2 E $ E = oe 

—— 2,943 
Recatalog work  — = à = = = 5 74 
—— 74 
3,017 
GRAND TOTAL - 22 - =~ a 82,812 
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TABLE 6 


GROWTH OF THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT CATALOGS 
Jury 1, 1955 rHRoucH June 30, 1956 


CATALOGS: 
Official 


Public Catalog 


Art - 


American History 


Economics 
Genealogy 
Jewish 
Maps . 
Music _ 
Oriental 
Prints _ 
Reserve 
Slavonic 
Spencer 


Science & Technology 


TOTAL 


SELF Lists: 
Stacks _ 
Art _ 


American History 


Economics 
Genealogy 
Music _ 
Oriental 
Prints _ 
Spencer 


Science & Technology 


TOTAL 


GRAND TOTAL 


Caxps ADDED 


152,453 
83,896 
4,954 
5,749 
22,434 
2,736 
8,423 
3,499 
9,350 
5,050 
3,380 
3,756 
9,109 





330,790 
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Foreword 


HANGE and experimentation in an institution are evidences 
of its healthy growth. Fifty years ago, as today, The New York 
Public Library was constantly evaluating its administrative organi- 
zation, questioning always its effectiveness for service, establishing, 
consolidating, eliminating departments as need for them demanded. 
One of the needs becoming rapidly more imperative in the early 
years of this century was for intelligent, understanding book service 
to children. The total of what this might involve was not then clear; 
it was indicated, however, that the spotty, somewhat hit-or-miss 
service offered children in the libraries that had in recent years be- 
come branches of The New York Public Library should be given 
direction and guidance. Policies of book selection should be worked 
out, librarians to work especially with children should be selected 
and trained, programs of book and related services should be 
evolved, and, permeating all this, a philosophy of the Library’s rela- 
tion to the youth of the City should be developed. 

To do this the Trustees of the Library established a Department 
of Work with Children and invited Anne Carroll Moore, children’s 
librarian at the Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, to be its 
Supervisor. The appointment was made on January 1, 1906, and on 
September 1 of that year Miss Moore began her assignment. It was 
a pioneering job she undertook, one which she tackled with vision, 
with common sense, with courage, and with a persuasiveness that 
carried administrators and children’s librarians along with her, 
making them, too, pioneers in this new field of library service. 

It is to celebrate this occasion that we present these papers. Some 
are very personal to this Library, recording impressions, recollec- 
tions, history; others touch upon phases of book and library services 
to children in which the Department and Miss Moore were inter- 
ested and, in many cases, in which she took an active part; all reflect 
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the philosophy, developed so long ago but as alive today as then, 
that only the best — be it books, programs, or staff — is good enough 
for children. And though these papers mark a New York Public 
Library anniversary, 50 far has Miss Моотез influence been felt 
throughout the country and so great has been her impact on the 
children’s book world, that, by extension, this celebration of ours 
may be a celebration for all — authors, illustrators, editors of chil- 
dren’s books, designers, librarians, critics — who have made possible 
book and library services to children during these fifty years. 


FRANCES LANDER SPAIN 


| Coordinator of 
Children’s Services 


November 19, 1956 
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Anne Carroll Moore: an Appreciation 
By Harry MLLER LYDENBERG 


NNE CARROLL MOORE is timeless. Anne Carroll Moore fits a passed 

generation. She fits us today. She will fit tomorrow and many morrows 

to come. As guide, counselor, leader in the noble army working for good 

books for children — for children as to point of view as much as to date of 

birth — she is certainly “the” figure in this field any of us will first think of 
for our own time. 

АП of that comes to mind as I hear about this tribute to what she is and 
what she has done. Let me set down some of my memories and impressions 
of her “long and faithful” service in the Library we both love so dearly, in 
her work with the books we both value so highly. The spirit and soul that 
guided her all the way stand forth to show her and us what an outstanding 
record now stands to her credit. Other daughters of the District and State 
of Maine have served it well. Other daughters of Pratt Institute and its 
Library School have served it well. Other daughters of The New York 
Public Library have served it well. No one else, so far as I recall, has com- 
bined so completely all her distinctions. 

I think of that slight but vigorous frame, that step as lively as the con- 
trolling mind is alert. Most of all do I think of that smile. It can tell you so 
encouragingly that you are on the right track and have her best wishes. It 
can tell you so soothingly that the idea is good, has fair prospects, but calls 
for big changes here and there. It can tell you so emphatically and finally, 
even indignantly, that she will have nothing to do with such a plan. In itself 
it may perhaps tell nothing about the imagination and foresight and force- 
fulness that go with it, but when you remember that it stood by when those 
elfs and sprites we call “Nicholas” and “The Three Owls” were born you 
see how imagination has been joined inseparably with sympathy for and 
understanding of the mind of childhood, adolescence, maturity — all three 
— in such noteworthy fashion. 

It reminds me how, soon after we moved into the “new” building on 42nd 
Street — yes, there was a time when even that was new! — she asked Dr. 
Billings, the Director, to let the Children’s Room be used to mark and start 
Children’s Book Week. His enthusiasm fell somewhat short of hers, to put 
it with eloquent understatement, but as ever he gave her a chance to plead 
her cause. At the end he told her to go ahead, permission coming with a 
“show me” feeling not far distant. She smiled as she unveiled her picture. 
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She smiled as she listened to his doubts and misgivings. She smiled as she 
heard his decision. The smile had a different hue from time to time, but it 
was there from start to finish, an engaging smile, a smile that spoke elo- 
quently of her conviction of the rightness of her cause, an effective smile, an 
Anne Carroll Moore smile. 

I'm not sure if the Director lived to see the fruit of his permission in this 
case, but I am sure that if he did his honest soul joined the rest of us in 
hearty support of her plan. Was it in connection with this interview that I 
find myself recalling his saying somewhat ruefully, “All this shows me I'm 
getting old. I seem to want to say No to every new proposal?" . 

It has been my good fortune to see much of Anne Carroll Moore’s writ- 
ings since those long ago days when she turned in her first offerings for the 
annual report of the Library. I followed her early reviewing of children’s 
books for the Bookman and since then have kept in touch with her printed 
output closely enough to see how that same spirit, that same forcefulness, 
that same alertness of imagination, that same ability to pass on to the reader 
the feeling and emotion prompting her at the moment, all stand forth year 
after year. Read that enlightening “appreciation of the art of Beatrix Potter” 
in the charming and beautiful book about the artist and her work published 
last September, and you will find and admire the sureness of touch, the hap- 
piness of phrase, the deepness of penetration, the clearness of expression, 
marvel at it, pray for more, much more of like character and quality. 

Another reason for the place she has come to have in her world is the 
unusual, the rare, the uncommon understanding she has of how the mind 
of childhood and youth looks at the world around it. Forgive me for one 
more personal touch. It was plenty of years ago that one of the magazines 
— American Boy, probably — asked a word from fathers as to how well its 
choices, its general tone and jtenor, its topics and.writers met the needs of 
its readers. I wrote to say how our son showed (by acts rather than words, 
but all the more emphatic for that very reason) his opinions and impres- 
sions when the postman brought the next issue to our door. 

I'd forgotten all about it until Miss Moore told me she had seen it in 
print, knew of course how John would feel as he shared with his father the 
fruits of the check she took for granted would come from the publisher. 

Thus spoke a soul understanding of the spirit of youth. Thus have we one 
more instance of how and why she has done her work so well. Such a spirit 
and such an example will long stand to mark the position she will hold in 
her chosen field. | 

Yes, Anne Carroll Moore és timeless. 


Good Labour of Old Days 
By MARY STRANG 


Few of us can be consistent for thirty-five minutes, so a record of thirty-five years 
of being consistent and right inspires admiration mixed liberally with awe. 

On September 1, 1908 Anne Carroll Moore became superintendent of Work 
with Children in The New York Public Library. The report of Dr. John Shaw 
Billings for 1907 summarizes that first year of sound constructive building: her 
selection and recommendation of books, the development of a sense of personal 
responsibility among the assistants, the importance of choice reading room collec- 
tions, and the inauguration of weekly story hours. How well her purpose has been 
carried out, how consistently its principles have been followed, only those who 
have been closely associated with children’s work in the Library can ever know . . . . 


— Fnaxxum F. Horrzn, Horn Book, 
January 1942 
MONG the families who come into the 58rd Street area each week are 
many who live in new developments where library service is still in- 
adequate. They have been watching the building of the new Donnell Library 
Center, therefore, with almost as much interest as those who live and work in 
the neighborhood; and on the first Saturday after its opening they explored 
every inch that was available to them, expressing their approval of all they 
saw, save in one department. The children’s room seemed woefully small. 
There were no children’s records, no free movies, no puppet shows, no chalk 
talks, no quiz programs or other activities in which their children could par- 
ticipate. Why this should be so in a magnificent and modern library they 
could not understand. 

However, as the weeks have passed, they have grown quite fond of the 
children’s room. Whether it comes from the charm of the “decor,” or the 
friendliness of the staff, or the way in which the children have taken poses- 
sion of it, the room seems to have about it a strange enchantment. To those - 
of us who have been working in it this is not surprising, for we have seen 
and felt the same magic in many children’s rooms in The New York Public 
Library and kmow that it comes from a philosophy of service based on faith 
in the power of good books to attract and hold the interest of the child and 
a hearty respect for his right to discover, in his own way, the joys of reading, 
a philosophy established by Anne Carroll Moore, and maintained and en- 
riched through some fifty years of service. | 

Although one of the first to recognize “the need for investing reading with 
dramatic interest and pictorial tradition, if it were to have any real meaning 
in the daily lives of hundreds of children who were coming to the library — 

many of them from very sordid homes — with all the freedom of voluntary 
: [587] 
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and familiar association,” 1 Miss Moore felt strongly that the enrichment of 
our service should never in any way over-shadow its essence. Had the library 
been able to establish in the Donnell Library Center the “modern materials 
center” which these visiting families had anticipated, the children would 
have availed themselves of every facility and indulged in every activity 
offered with the greatest enthusiasm. But being reading children from read- 
ing families, they have needed no extraneous stimulation but have gone 
straight to the book with infectious joy. It seems particularly fortunate that 
in this year when I have been examining the books on our Reading Room 
shelves, the reports of the Directors, and the scattered collection of materials 
in the files of the Office of Children’s Services with the intention of present- 
ing a brief history of our work and philosophy, the little room for which I 
have been responsible should have, in so charming and unexpected a man- 
ner, contributed to my own understanding and faith in the basic principles 
upon which it was founded, through the spontaneous response of these 
wholly unexpected but welcome children. 

It has now been fifty years since Miss Moore took up her duties as Super- 
visor of Work with Children in The New York Public Library at a desk on 
the third floor of the newly opened Muhlenberg Branch where the Circula- 
tion Department had set up its headquarters while awaiting the completion 
of the Central Building. Besides the offices of the supervisors of work with 
schools and with children, the room contained a large cataloging room, an 
ample lecture room for the training class, and a staff room for the general 
use of the administrative forces. With a twinkle in her eye, Miss Moore says 
that she often found it quite necesary in those Muhlenberg days to do a good 
deal of branch visiting, but whatever the provocation, the first-hand knowl- 
edge she gained of the conditions to be found in the thirty-odd units falling 
under her administration convinced her that all she had learned in ten years 
as a children’s librarian in the Pratt Institute Free Library could and should 
be introduced and extended throughout the sprawling, teeming, rapidly ex- 
panding system of branches in The New York Public Library. 

Miss Moore had not intended to be a children’s librarian. “When she de- 
cided to go to Pratt Institute for library training, it was with the idea of re- 
turning to do traveling library work in the state of Maine. Fortunately for 
the children of this country Miss Moore stayed on in Brooklyn at the request 
of Mary Wright Plummer, Director of the Pratt Institute Free Library, to 
become librarian of the new children’s room.” ? 


1 Anne Carroll Moore, New Roads to Childhood (1923) 88-4. 
2 Horn Book (Jan. 1942) 9. 
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“This children’s room, the first in the country to be included in an arch- 
itect's plan, was the first to be furnished with chairs and tables of varying 
height, the first to consider the right of little children to enjoy books, and their 
physical comfort in so doing. So far as we know, it was the first library to 
make the circulation of books subordinate to familiar acquaintance with 
books and pictures in a free library, and to give picture books by well-known 
European artists a place on the walls and the shelves of the children’s room 
as well as of its art department. . . ."? In a paper read before the Friends 
Library Association of Philadelphia and the New York Library Club in 1897, 
Miss Plummer, after summing up the requisites for the ideal children’s li- 
brary as “suitable books, plenty of room, plenty of assistance, and thoughtful 
administration,” went on to say that “if there is on the library staff an assist- 
ant well read and well educated, broadminded, tactful, with common sense 
and judgment, attractive to children in manner and person, possessed, in 
short, of all desirable qualities, she should be taken from wherever she is, 
put into the children’s library, and paid enough to keep her there. There is 
no more important work in the building, no more delicate critical work than 
that with children, no work that pays so well in immediate as well as in far- 
off results. . . ." * Miss Plummer “was a poet — with a deep realization of the 
needs and the desires of children — as well as a practical administrator and 
educator of international reputation." 5 One can be quite sure that had Miss 
Moore not been "possessed, in short, of all desirable qualities" she would 
not have been requested by Miss Plummer to become the children's librarian 
of her new and pioneering children's room, nor would Miss Plummer have 
gone on to say in that same paper, in discussing thoughtful administration: 


Our own experience has led to the following suggestions made by 
the children's librarian in our library to those who come in at given hours 
from the other departments to take her place or to assist her. It will be 
seen that most of them are the product of observation and thought arising 
from the daily evidence of the room itself: 

"Always tell a child how to fill out his application-blank, even when 
you are busy. . . . Whenever it is possible, go to the shelves with a child 
who has just received his card of membership. Show him where different 
kinds of books are to be found. Ask him what kind of books he likes. 
Show him one or two answering to his description and then leave him 
to make his own selection. 

"Explain the routine carefully and fully to children just beginning to 
use the library.... . 


8 Moore, Roads to Childhood (1920) 127. 


4 Alice I. Hazeltine, Library Work with Children (H. W. Wilson Co. 1917) 81. 
5 Roads to Childhood, 126. 
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“Do not expect or demand perfect quiet. . . . Let the discipline of the 
room seem to be incidental; let the child feel that it is first and foremost 
a library where books are to be had for the asking, and that you are there 
to make it easier to get them. . 

“Speed is not the first requisite at a children's desk. Children have 
more patience with necessary formalities than grown people. ... 

“, .. when there is no circulation of books, read to them sometimes; 
talk to them at others; and sometimes leave them quite alone ...."9 


All this sounds so familiar;that it is hard to believe that it was offered for 
the first time as a guide for practical administration in a comparatively new 
field of library service. Almost no effort was being made in those days to make 
the library attractive to children or to share with them an enthusiasm for 
books. “In that far-off time many libraries still observed an age limit of ten 
or twelve years, and gravely questioned the propriety of reading aloud to 
children or telling stories to children in a room from which books were being 
circulated or consulted in answering the casual questions brought from the 
schools." 7 In Roads to Childhood Miss Moore gives a delightful picture of 
the Pratt children's room, lovely with "the flowers so often mentioned in 
stories and poems of springtime — daffodils, the narcissus poetica, a crocus, 
a violet, or a hepatica nursed into early bloom by an old English gardener, 
whose cobbler’s shop led into a greenhouse,” and made memorable in the 
hearts of children one St. Patrick's day by the reading of poetry and the tell- 
ing of stories. That spirit of festivity which is so much a part of our tradition 
was shed abundantly upon that early children's room as it has been every- 
where since at Miss Moore's coming. "In a fairyland cabinet her portfolio 
would unquestionably be that of Parties and Good Things." 8 

In the years before she came to The New York Public Library, Miss 
Moore met two others with the same affinity. One was Marie Shedlock whom 
Miss Plummer, never one to miss anything worth seeing or hearing in New 
York, discovered at a matinee for children at Sherry's and enticed to Brook- 
lyn to give a program of stories for the trustees, directors, and teachers of 
Pratt Institute. Miss Moore, as Miss Plummer no doubt expected, "listened 
enthralled but unsatisfied” until Miss Shedlock had been pursuaded to tell 
her stories to the children in their own room in the library. 

Clear the picture rises i that Saturday morning story hour, January 


31, 1903, the Children’s Room flooded with sunshine, tulips and primroses 

blooming on the broad window sills; outside, the snowy terraced play- 

6 Hazeltine, 82-83. i 

7 Roads to Childhood, 127. ; 

8 Geoffrey Parsons in A. C. Moore, The Three Owls . . . (Macmillan 1925) 24. 
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ground called by the children ‘the country’; inside, lovely old Japanese 
prints upon the walls, fairy tales and legends in bright publishers’ covers 
upon the book shelves, and Miss Plummer seated where she could see 
the children’s faces — a roomful of children of all races — listening with 
them as eager as anyone of them to see stories come alive. . . . 

The room seemed flooded with magic. "Is she a Fairy, Miss Moore, 
or just a lady?" The little blue-eyed Scotch girl who asked the question 
has been echoed by many another, and so Marie Shedlock became our 
Fairy Godmother in very truth before she assumed the costume. .. Э 

There was never any doubt in my mind after that morning [says Miss 
Moore] that a children's library should have a regular story hour, but 
finding a story-teller of the right sort was not an easy matter. Poor 
story-telling is more disastrous than poor story-writing which can 
be skipped or left entirely alone without affecting anyone else... . 
For a year I carried on an experimental story hour, inviting different 
people to come to tell stories while I listened with the children. I learned 
a very great deal from listening. . . .10 

Often during her early American tour, Marie Shedlock returned to 
New York and she always came back to Pratt Institute. It was in 1905 
that Anna Cogswell Tyler, a student in the Pratt Institute School of 
Library Science, heard her tell Andersen's The Nightingale, and woke 
to her own brilliant future as a story teller... ." 1 


Another to share Miss Moore's talent for festivity was Caroline M. Hewins 
of Hartford, whom Miss Moore met on the way to her first American Library 
Association convention in Cleveland in 1896. Like Miss Plummer, Miss 
Hewins was not a children's librarian but a pioneer library director who took 
upon herself the responsibility of seeing to it that in the library in which she 
served there should be not only suitable fare for the child but an enthusiastic 
and wise guide in his search for treasure among books. She is said to be not 
only the first woman to speak on the floor of the ALA assembly (“How many 
libraries use the dog tax to buy books?”) but the first to bring the matter of 
children’s reading before the American Library Association in “a report on 
children’s work based on the answers to a question sent to twenty-five librar- 
ies, ‘What are you doing to encourage a love of reading in boys and girls?” 
It is said that the answers were not encouraging.” © 

“Remember Jacob Abbotts sensible rule to give children something that 
they are growing up to, not away from, and keep down their stock of chil- 
dren's books to the very best,” she said in 1882 in the introduction to Books 


э Horn Book (May 1934) 139-40. 

10 New Roads to Childhood, 83-84. 

11 Horn Book as cited. 

12 Cornelia Meigs, ed. A Critical History of Children's Literature (Macmillan 1953) 418. 
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for the Young, a Guide for Parents and Children, an annotated list of recom- 
mended books for children compiled at the request of the editor of Pub- 
lishers Weekly and afterwards issued by the ALA. Although the list was 
already out of print in Miss Moore’s day, she says, “I look upon the discovery 
of a stray copy of it as a milestone on the long path leading up to the appraisal 
of children's books. . . .” 18, The two became warm friends, and although 
“either alone would have contributed much to the field of children’s books; 
it is impossible to gauge how much their contributions were increased be- 
cause of the inspiration they gave each other.” 

As she approached her new duties Miss Moore, with a twinkle in her eye, 
candidly confessed her reliance on Miss Hewins to Dr. Billings, the versatile, 
energetic and kindly man who, after a life time of service in medicine and 
research, had undertaken the task of reorganizing the libraries of the City 
into one great institution. " ^What are you doing about the selection of chil- 
dren’s books?’ asked Dr. Billings. ‘I am letting everybody’s favorites circu- 
late until they wear out,’ was the reply. “There are more than six thousand 
titles of stories alone, many of which I never heard of. I am asking Miss 
Hewins if she knows them, and if she doesn’t I think we'll give them to the 
reference department.’ ‘To the old boys?” said the wise doctor with a smile, 
for he knew children's books as he knew all books with a great knowl- 
edge.” 14 Both Dr. Billings and Dr. Bostwick, the Chief of Circulation, were 
well aware of the significance of work with children in the history of the 
many different free circulating libraries which had been consolidated to 
form the Circulation Department of The New York Public Library and were 
likewise aware of the diversity of standards in the selection of books and 
methods of administration to be found in them. They looked to Miss Moore 
to unify and systematize the work and build its future on a firm foundation 
consistent with the aims arid ideals of the library as a whole. With four or 
five new Carnegie branches being opened each year it was important that 
uniform standards and procedures and an adequate training of staff be de- 
veloped as quickly as possible. 

Everything about New York excited Miss Moore, and as she went about 
from neighborhood to neighborhood on her branch visits, one can imagine 
the intensity of her interest, In some of the branches she found her own in- 
terest reflected in the friendly response of the children and the enthusiasm of 
the assistants; in others, though she has rarely mentioned the fact, she un- 


18 Crossroads to Childhood, 51. 
14 “Caroline M. Hewins, her Book,” Horn Book (1954) 98. 
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doubtedly found indifference, distrust, and incompetence. Coming as she had 
from an attractive, well-organized children’s library into branches where 
children’s books were sometimes huddled into a corner, where children un- 
der ten were considered both hopelessly irresponsible and a nuisance, or 
where with the best of intentions the book stock consisted of shabby, indis- 
criminate gifts, where the physical provisions for children were so unsuitable 
and inadequate as to make proper supervision impossible, the variety and 
extent of her responsibility must at times have seemed overwhelming. 

However, with characteristic determination she first abolished the age 
limit wherever it existed and then set the direction of her work toward “(1) 
the selection and recommendation of books for purchase; (2) the develop- 
ment of more efficient service in the children’s rooms; and (8) recommenda- 
tion of such changes in the arrangement and furnishings of the children’s 
rooms as . . . to ensure better supervision of the work without increasing 
the staff of assistants. " 15 (How well that summary has covered the respon- 
sibility of “supervisor,” “superintendent,” and “co-ordinator” through all the 
years sincel ) 

Her tactful "letting everybody’s favorites circulate until they wear out” * 
disguised the fact that Miss Moore intended from the first to take a firm 
stand on the quality of the books to be found on the children’s rooms shelves. 
First she enlisted the cooperation of the branch librarians, who, of course, 
ordered all the books for their libraries in those far-off days, “to eliminate out 
of date and undesirable books, to increase the number of non-fiction [titles] 
and of such adult books as should be read by boys and girls still using a 
children’s room, and to duplicate more extensively and in more suitable 
editions the recognized standard books for children.” !7 However, on the 
book order slips of that day may be seen the stamp "Not recommended for 
purchase by expert" which, it seems to me, gives ample evidence of an 
insistence by Miss Moore on the recognition of her special qualifications 
for evaluating children's books. Furthermore, she compiled that year a 
"representative list of children's books in all classes with specification of 
edition and binding to be kept up to date and to serve in making up current 
orders and also in adapting collections of children's books to special neigh- 
borhoods," a checklist which became, with the development of a trained 
staff of "experts," the annotated record of all books, both accepted and re- 
jected for purchase, which we still use as a guide in replacement. 


18 The New York Public Library, Report of the Director for the Year ending Dec. 81, 1907, p. 85. 
18 Crossroads to Childhood, 52. 
17 Report cited above, p. 35. 
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To develop more efficient service, her aim was to bring to the assistants 
and, through them, to the children “an increased sense of personal responsi- 
bility concerning their relationship to the library and the preservation of its 
property.” Her first step was to place in charge of each children’s room an 
assistant with a real liking for the work; the second was to bring these assis- 
tants together for discussion meetings once a month in different children’s 
rooms throughout the city, to give them a feeling for the work as a whole 
and a chance to compare their own rooms with others; and the third step 
was to require of each of them an informal report on their rooms each month. 

With the extension of borrowing privileges to younger children, everyone 
felt that both the book stock and the staff would suffer from their lack of 
training in the handling of books and in proper library behavior. Drawing 
upon her own experience as a children's librarian in a library which had wel- 
comed the young child from the very beginning, Miss Moore tactfully sug- 
gested that a good collection of books in the children's room for reading as 
well as for reference might provide a means whereby the assistants could 
not only train the little children in proper behavior and in the careful hand- 
ling of books, but also learn'by observation and by reading aloud informally 
to them, whenever possible, how to evaluate the books in terms of their spe- 
cial interest. As an experinient she herself placed twenty-five carefully se- 
lected books in each reading room at Christmas time, among them “picture 
books in paper covers." In six months' time several of these collections had 
been increased by the librarians to 100 to 200 books and the assistants were 
reporting that the experiment had "done more to secure clean hands and 
orderly ways from persistently dirty and disorderly children than any rem- 
edy hitherto tried." Furthermore the assistants were reading the books 
themselves and using them as a guide in helping the children to select books 
for home use, and out of the informal reading aloud were developing regular 
picture-book hours for the tag-a-long brothers and sisters who were not yet 
able to qualify for borrowers’ cards. Thus Miss Moore, in her approach to'a 
very practical administrative problem, found the means of extending the 
concept of a children's room beyond that of reference and circulation and 
had paved the way for the next logical step in "investing reading with dra- 
matic interest," the story hour. 

Plans for a regular story hour program were actually discussed at the 
monthly meetings that winter and by the end of June, with the help of the 
Office, twelve branches had inaugurated regular story hours and five had 
established readings clubs for older boys and girls. During the second year, 
twenty assistants were conducting story hours, the Office had provided visit- 
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ing storytellers in twenty-five branches and two “home library circles” (a 
form of extension service developed in the New York Free Circulating Li- 
brary before consolidation), and had told stories at six parents’ meetings 
and three public school assemblies. On October 1, 1908, Miss Moore suc- 
ceeded in bringing Anna Cogswell Tyler from Pratt to carry on the story- 
telling and club work with the older children and to arrange the exhibits 
which were being used to add “pictorial tradition” to the rooms. In 1910 
Miss Tyler assumed full charge of all the storytelling and club work in the 
library and for twelve years thereafter “upheld the tradition established by 
Marie Shedlock and extended its influence by her own rare natural gifts and 
experience in dramatic art . . . setting high standards for a wide range of 
stories and sound training in the use of the speaking voice” !? among the 
assistants, a tradition handed down through Mary Gould Davis, one of Miss 
Tyler’s students, and Eulalie Stienmetz Ross, to our own Augusta Baker. 

Meanwhile Miss Moore was kept busy with the opening of children’s 
rooms in the new Carnegie Buildings and in the reorganization in the older 
branches. She recomended in every case the “removal of glass partitions and 
Hoor stacks, the standardization of the height of shelving, tables and chairs, 
the provision of glass doors for bookcases in reading rooms when the losses 
of books had been or seemed likely to be heavy, more adequate provision 
in the way of shelving, tables, and chairs for children under ten years old 
and the reduction of exits and entrances to a single point so that children 
must pass the charging desk on entering and leaving the room.” The rooms 
began to look more spacious and to feel more comfortable, and to seem more 
easily administered. They were approaching the requisites for the ideal 
children’s room as Miss Moore had envisioned it through Miss Plummer: 
“suitable books, plenty of room, plenty of assistance, and thoughtful ad- 
ministration.” 

One phase of the work, however, for which Miss Moore was not directly 
responsible in those first years was the work with the elementary schools. It 
fell under the jurisdiction of Edwin W. Gaillard who was appointed in the 
same year and shared with her and the cataloging department the space 
on the third floor of Muhlenberg. He had pioneered in close cooperation 
with schools at the Webster Free Library for a good ten years before it was 
consolidated into the Circulation Department of The New York Public Li- 
brary, and had collected books, bulletins, and pamphlets for individual re- 
search by students, established a Teachers Department, and organized a 
Department of Practical Illustration which loaned to schools exhibits of 


18 Horn Book (May 1984) 141. 
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“birds, nests and eggs; butterflies and’ other insects; minerals, ores, metals, 
rocks, soils and fossils; reptiles; physical apparatus; maps, charts, photographs 
and prints; corals and shells; anatomical models; seeds, roots, barks and 
leaves; cotton, silk, and linen; globe, tellurian and orrery.” !? One can assume 
that he brought the same enthusiasms with him when he came to The New 
York Public Library. 

Miss Moore’s attitude toward such a service was one nearer to mild inter- 
est than avid dedication, for she believed that 


the use of a library by groups or classes may be made equally profitable 
to school and library, but it cannot take the place of voluntary use by the 
individual boy or girl who comes unconsciously to test the reality of 
interests aroused in school or outside. Each form of contact with the 
library, the group or the individual, affects the other according to the 
degree that spontaneous interest and pleasure in reading is roused in 
teachers, children and librarians.2 It cannot be said too emphatically, 
however, that the success of such work will be in direct ratio to the book 
appropriation and skill of the library assistants combined with a genuine 
desire to come to the library on the part of teachers and children. Equip- 
ment, books and services are and must continue to be the determining 
factors in all plans for similar work?! 


However, since Mr. Gaillard’s interest was centered primarily in the sec- 
ondary school and college, the work with the younger children grew more 
or less in its own way, under the watchful eye of Miss Moore, assuming, 
from 1910 on, the pattern with which we are familiar, of introducing the 
children to the library through an enthusiasm for books rather than the 
class assignment. In 1915 the full responsibility for school work in the chil- 
dren's rooms was turned over officially to the Office of Work with Children 
where it remained until 1919 when Miss Mabel Williams, who thoroughly 
understood Miss Moore's point of view, was appointed Supervisor of Work 
with Schools. Upon her retirement it reverted once more to the Office of 
Children's Services where it is now administered by a "Children's Specialist." 

Miss Moore, however, in. her first year, perhaps at the suggestion of Mr. 
Gaillard or in answer to him, arranged for a series of exhibits for the chil- 
dren's rooms from the Museum of Natural History "supplemented by read- 
ing lists, descriptive text, pictures and books as may be needed to make the 
exhibit effective in the library." Her almost belligerent stress on books in 


19 Harry Miller Lydenberg, History of The New York Public Library (1923) 266. 
20 The N.Y.P.L. Report for 1915. p. 41. 
21 The N.Y.P.L. Annual Report, January 1 - December 31, 1914. p. 48. 
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relation to the exhibits in the library became a fundamental part of our 
philosophy. 

Of far greater interest to her than the natural history exhibits, however, 
because of the interest aroused in children’s books among parents, was the 
exhibit of “books suggested as holiday gifts” held in December at the St. 
George Branch, an exhibit which became a tradition associated most dra- 
matically with Central Children’s Room. From her talks on children’s books 
to the parents at St. George and at other meetings and clubs during the year, 
Miss Moore became convinced that it was perhaps more important to 
strengthen the library’s contact with the home than with the school. Al- 
though the Cathedral Free Circulating Library had required the parent’s 
signature on the child’s application, the practice had not been carried over 
into The New York Public Library. In fact, the parent was not accepted as 
a suitable reference for the child since his address was the same. Miss 
Moore, however, arranged that the procedure be tried out in a branch or 
two of having the parent come to the library to sign the application or of 
having an assistant go to the home for the signature, if no other way could 
be found to secure it. Although it took a number of years to prove the value 
of enlisting, from the very beginning, the support and interest of the home, 
and still more years to evolve the much more practical expedient of sending 
the application home with the child, in the end it was accomplished. 

Among all the achievements of those first years, however, the greatest 
was the creation in June 1908 of a new grade in The New York Public Li- 
brary, that of Children’s Librarian. To qualify the assistant in charge of a 
children’s room had to earn the recommendation of her branch librarian 
and the Supervisor of Work with Children, complete at least six month’s 
experience in three different children’s rooms under supervision, and write 
a satisfactory paper on her observations and conclusions at the end of her 
test period. 

Among the theses in the files of the Office of Children’s Services is one 
written in May 1910 by Jacqueline Overton who was then assistant in charge 
of the Yorkville children’s room. It is a fascinating paper of some twenty-nine 
pages in which can be seen quite clearly the attitudes and practices which 
were being established and which still prevail. 

If you ask yourself the question, what do I want the children’s room to 


stand for, both in relation to the library as a whole and to the neighbor- 
hood im which it is situated, the first problem will be to study your 


neighborhood, go about and see what the people around you are doing 
and make them feel that you wish to understand their work and want 


them to understand yours.... 
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After you have gained a knowledge of your neighborhood conditions, 
go back and study your book collection . . . . 

À knowledge of books in general and of children's books in particular, 
is absolutely essential to good work with children. This can only be gained 
by actual reading and study of the books themselves, which very few of 
us find time to do, under the ordinary conditions of our work .... 

Keeping the standard of the condition of the books on the shelves as 
high as possible is the best way to encourage the children to take good 
care of them .... 

I always think of the reading room as a sort of preparation for the use 
of the library, for it is the only place we have to be with the children when 
they actually read the books .... 

The reading room collection offers an opportunity to bring before the 
children many books in fine editions, beautifully illustrated, which it does 
not seem practical to buy for circulation . . . . 

It is a comfortable feeling to know that there is a set of fairy tales 
always in the reading room .... 

Anyone who has told stories knows that it is a short road to a child's 
heart. Children who have been shy or indifferent or mischievous with you 
are often won over after listening to a story and confide in you from that 
timeon.... 

Until one has told stories she has no idea of the fields of interest opened 
up to her through storytelling . . . . 

To have a special room for children is important but to have those work- 
ing in it who are interested, take responsibility, and are fond of children, 
is more so. The fact that a child knows a "library teacher" by name and 
she knows him means much to the atmosphere of the entire room. They 
settle down to one another, so to speak, one gaining much from the 
other, a condition of things which does not exist when an assistant is 
scheduled in a room only for a few hours.... 

There are always the innumerable details of routine work to be done 
every day... and the duty of the children's librarian is to see that these 
are divided among her assistants, that they are kept up to date and run- 
ning smoothly but e out of sight as much as possible....N pe e so 
distracting as to work in a room with a constant atmosphere of hurry 
about it; to feel you have a dozen things to do at once and consequently 
are giving none of them the DR amount of attention. This is the big 

roblem in a busy room with children swarming about on every side, 

ut it can be largely overcome by the kind of supervision the assistant in 
charge gives to the different phases of the work and the room in general. 
It is not well for her to schedule herself in any one place during the busy 
hours, but to feel that she is free to be everywhere! . . . In short her duties 
are many and her aim is to feel that the work of the room is being carried 
on as it should be but that the children are having the first attention .... 


In her first report to Dr. Billings, Miss Moore had said, “The opportunities 
for establishing and maintaining a system of children’s libraries of the high- 
est order are limited only by the lack of books and of trained assistants to 
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carry the work to a successful issue.” The recognition by the library of the 
special qualifications and training for the administration of children’s rooms 
must have made her feel that the successful issue had been brought far 
nearer than she had hoped in so short a time. 

By 1911 the Central Building had been completed, and the Office of Work 
with Children moved into its “spacious and private quarters in Room 105” 
and could revel in the luxury of being under the same roof with the Central 
Children’s Room with its beauty, its rich treasure of books, its peerless staff, 
and its charm for children and grown-ups alike. From the beginning Room 
105 was more than an administrative office for it seemed to have captured 
the very spirit of children’s work. It was in candle-light that I saw it for 
the first time, and I have always thought that perhaps the perpetual sense 
of well being which I feel as I walk down the hall and turn in through the 
door comes not so much from the sense of belonging there because of the 
joys and sorows which I have brought into that room and the encourage- 
ment and guidance I have found in return, but because of that afternoon in 
April over twenty years ago when, quite unexpectedly, I found Miss Moore 
and Nicholas celebrating Andersen’s birthday in the “administrative office.” 

However, aside from its charm, the room made it possible at last for the 
assistants in charge of rooms to examine the books recommended for purchase 
and to discuss the special needs of their branches with the Branch Librar- 
ian and Supervisor before the books were ordered. Still more rapid progress 
could thus be made in establishing basic standards of book selection and 
in preparing the children’s librarians for the responsibility of reviewing and 
ordering the books themselves. It has always seemed to me significant that 
Miss Moore, the first great critic of children’s books, should have established 
among her children’s librarians a broad program of reviewing, developing 
in each, as far as possible, an ability to appraise children’s books of all kinds 
in terms of the child, the collection, and the whole body of literature as well. 
The training provided by such a program has been invaluable in the devel- 
opment of perceptive reading of children’s books among the staff. Although 
no check has been made so far as I know of the files, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that Central Children’s Room was the first to share in the reviewing 
and was also from the beginning drawn inevitably into the preparation of 
annotated book lists, five of which were issued in 1912. In the years since, 
the publications, the papers, the lectures, the teaching, the storytelling, the 
criticism which have emanated from Room 105 have added immeasurably 
not only to our own knowledge and imaginative use of books with chil- 
dren but have made a notable contribution to the whole field of children’s 
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book publishing and children’s work both here and abroad. To live up 
to the standards set by Room 105 has never been easy but to try has been 
exhilarating. 

Over and over again as I have been reading through the early reports, the 
correlation with our own times has seemed amazingly strong. We too are 
going through a period of major reorganization, and though we have books 
aplenty we too lack an adequate staff of trained and qualified assistants. 
Rapid expansion has again taken its toll. In 1911 Miss Moore had forty or 
more units to cover and only twenty-four qualified children’s librarians, of 
whom four found better positions or went on leave of absence during the 
year. Fortunately for her, however, there was established that year in the 
Central Building, through the generous support of Andrew Carnegie, an 
accredited Library School, directed by none other than Mary Wright Plum- 
mer. For a number of years.this predecessor of the Columbia School of Li- 
brary Service provided “a hopeful source” for the recruitment of trained 
librarians and gave many young assistants a chance to achieve professional 
training with a minimum of effort and expense. A goodly number of our 
outstanding children’s librarians were drawn from among its graduates, and 
one cannot but envy the library of those days in these much less “hopeful” 
ones! 

Although there are still many threads to unravel from the years that fol- 
lowed (not least among them the extension work with children}, I have laid 
stress in this paper on the background and the first five years of our formal 
history because it seems to me that the warp of our work was set during those 
years and the woof of experjence had already begun to bring out the basic 
pattern which has made of our work so fascinating a fabric, ever changing 
yet ever the same, bringing out in each of us, whether supervisor, children’s 
librarian, or clerk, talents we never knew we pane and skills of which 
we never dreamed. 


The Central Children’s Room 
By HELEN ADAMS MASTEN 


cc HEN I write my name in this book I promise to take good care 
of the books I use in the Library and at home, and to obey the 
rules of the Library.” Mary Alice Murray read the pledge aloud and signed 
her name on the clean white page opposite the number I. At the top of the 
page was the date May 24, 1911. Mary Alice was the first of seventy-five 
children to join the Library during those first seven days of its opening. 

There are no records to show what books these children borrowed, but 
we know they chose from some five thousand carefully selected titles which 
included books in the French, German, Russian, and Swedish languages and 
a collection of Bohemian books lent by the Webster Branch. 

It was Anne Carroll Moore who conceived of the Children’s Room as an 
international center for children’s books with a staff as international as its 
book collection. Doctor Billings, our Director, from the first saw the Chil- 
dren’s Room as an integral part of the Reference Department representing 
one whole branch of literature. It remained a part of the Reference Depart- 
ment until 1949 when Mr. Beals persuaded the City to take over the support 
of this department as well as that of Central Circulation. 

The original plans for the Library showed the Children’s Room on the 
main floor where the Periodicals Division now stands, and the book cases 
were to have been seven and a half feet high. Later the possibilities of the 
room near the easily accessible 42nd Street entrance and the desirability of 
low ceilings, low book cases, and deep window seats were recognized. 

When the last workman walked out of the Children’s Room, there were 
exactly ten days in which to prepare the room. A large quantity of statuary 
and bric-a-brac from the Lenox Collection, thought to be highly appropriate 
as decorations for a children’s library, had first to be removed to other 
quarters. From the lot a charming statue of a little girl, later known as Lucy 
Lenox in Nicholas, a Manhattan Christmas Story, was retained for the hall out- 
side the Children’s Room. Through herculean efforts and the cooperation of 
the branch libraries the Children’s Room was ready for inspection when the 
Library opened its doors to hundreds of admiring visitors. The bindings of 
books, the red quarry tiles imported from Wales, and the door frames of Rouge 
Jaspé marble from France gave warm color to a room of fine proportions. 

Years later in an article “The Real France Speaks,” written for the American 
Mercury, Edouard Herriot in occupied France recalls his visit to the Library 
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in 1923. “T should like to have been able to reproduce in my own city that 
charming children’s library with its low chairs and tables, where the very 
young are admitted the moment they are able to write their names.” 

The first administrative héad of the Children’s Room was Flora Cutler, 
and Marit Blehr of Norway was her associate. Miss Blehr, who was a grad- 
uate of an American library school, spoke several languages. She was able 
to interpret the room and its collection to visitors who came from all over 
the world to see what many of them mistakenly thought to be the first chil- 
dren’s library in the world. 

Though there have been hundreds of staff members who have had the 
opportunity to work for a short time in the Central Children’s Room, there 
has been a continuity of the librarians in charge which has given the room 
a stability and a oneness of purpose that are recognized and fully appre- 
ciated by its public, young and old. 

When Jessie Sibley, who had replaced Miss Cutler, resigned, Leonore St. 
John Power, who had been associated with the room since its beginning, 
was made Librarian in Charge. Her work was so constructive and her per- 
sonality so vivid that she left a strong impression on the staff and the public. 
It was she who passed on the traditions of the room to Helen Adams Masten, 
who has directed the work of the room since 1927 with Maria Cimino as 
her associate. | 

There have been many foreign assistants who have enriched the room 
with their experience and background of other cultures. They have come 
from China, Korea, Hawaii, and South Africa as well as Europe and the 
Caribbean. Among them were Nadia Rodzianko of the Russian nobility, a 
beloved member of the staff for many years, Claire Huchet Bishop, first li- 
brarian of the L'Heure Joyeux in Paris and author-of the Five Chinese 
Brothers and many other books, and Maria Cimino, who has brought dis- 
tinction to the Library through her storytelling, her work on the exhibitions, 
and her translation of a Portuguese picture book, The Armadillo and the 
Monkey. 

Two other assistants who have made names for themselves in the chil- 
dren’s book world are Emma Brock, author and artist of many books, and 
Marcia Brown, whose first two books, The Little Carousel and Stone Soup, 
were written and illustrated while she was a member of the staff. 

The types of people who used the Children’s Room during the first years 
have remained consistently the same throughout its history. They are pub- 
lishers, authors, artists, students of children’s literature, commercial de- 
signers of textiles, clothes, children’s toys, and furniture; stage and costume 
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designers for the circus, the Metropolitan Opera, the Music Hall, and well- 
known Broadway shows. The Russian picture books of Bilibin provided 
Willy Pogany with material for his designs for the Metropolitan’s Le 
Coq d'Or, and our books on merry-go-rounds, a set for Carousel. The fairy 
tales and picture books have provided ideas for outstanding Fifth Avenue 
shop windows and children’s shops in the department stores. Parents come 
to borrow books for their children, to ask advice about encyclopedias, sets 
of books, books for a home library, a birthday gift, a list of books for a child 
with poor eyesight or for one who is only interested in the comics. Teachers 
use the room to find material to enliven their courses. Adults come to renew 
their childhood pleasure in a certain title or to learn a language. Always 
there are the children, boys and girls of all nationalities and races. 

There are the messenger boys who borrow books between errands, the 
newsboys and shoeshine boys. There are the children of the professional 
schools who are on the stage, on radio or television. How well we remember 
the succession of redheaded boys from Life with Father. 

In the fall of 1911 the first of the exhibitions of children’s books suggested 
as holiday gifts started an uninterrupted chain of annual exhibitions. These 
exhibitions have proved to be one of the most noteworthy contributions the 
Children’s Room has made in sponsoring the discriminating selection of 
children’s books. 

At first the exhibitions always included old favorites in good editions as 
well as outstanding new books. However, as a constantly increasing number 
of good books for children is published each year, it became necessary to 
drop the old books from the exhibition tables and shelves and to treat the 
whole room as a source from which to draw suggestions. 

Children’s books were given a new stimulus in 1919 after the war when 
Franklin K. Mathiews, librarian of the Boy Scouts, proposed an annual 
Children’s Book Week which was enthusiastically sponsored by Anne Car- 
roll Moore, Frederic Melcher, and others in the book world. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin was the speaker at that first Children’s Book Week. Since then, such 
distinguished men and women as Carl Sandburg, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Lizette Woodworth Reese, Rene d'Harnoncourt, Elizabeth Gray Vining, 
Ruth Bryan Owen, Babette Deutsch, Wanda Gag, James Daugherty, Sigrid 
Undset, Lewis Mumford, and Jean Charlot have given generously of their 
time and inspiration to make these programs memorable. 

Authors, artists, booksellers, publishers, parents, teachers, and other 
friends of the Library pack the room to capacity. Many people used to refer 
to the meetings as “Miss Moore’s book parties,” and parties they always are, 
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- for the Children’s Room is gay with colorful new books, lighted candles, 
flowers, and interesting men and women excited about books for children. 
There have been many lists compiled for individual children and a variety 
of institutions. One of the most ambitious lists was one of 500 titles prepared 
for the children of Guam. The books were purchased by the Junior Order 
of United American Mechanics of New Jersey, who were moved to contrib- 
ute them after hearing Gill Robb Wilson speak about seeing children going 
to school with nothing but battered copies of the Saturday Evening Post for 
reading matter. When each title had been approved by the Navy, the books 
were transported to Guam on a Naval vessel. How we would have loved to 
see the arrival of those books! 

The two American Library Association lists, Foreign Children’s Books 
Available in the United States 1952 and 1954, were largely compiled by 
Maria Cimino and Helen Adams Masten of the Central Children’s Room, 
who are also responsible for the selection of all books for the Package Library 
of Foreign Children’s Books sponsored by the American Library Association. 
This has come about because no other library in the country has so many 
foreign children’s books available for study and comparison. At present the 
collection numbers over 40,000 books in 87 languages. More than 5,000 of 
these are in foreign languages. 

Originally, the list of suggestions for holiday buying was a single leaflet 
containing no annotations. This was given away in the room and mailed to 
individuals and institutions in our own country and abroad. In 1927, at the 
suggestion of John Archer, head of the printing office, the list took on the form 
of a pamphlet, beautifully designed and printed and containing annotations. 

The initial work on this list was always done in the Children’s Room before 
being shown to Miss Moore for criticism, additions, and editing. In this way 
the preparation of the bibliography served as an invaluable training course 
for the staff in the reviewing, selection, and annotating of books. Because 
of Miss Moore’s quick and generous recognition of worthwhile and unusual 
books and her firm rejection of the mediocre, this list became a highly valued 
and influential buying guide throughout the country. Many individuals and 
institutions wait for its release before purchasing their gifts or adding to their 
book collections, confident that by so doing they will have outstanding 
books from which to choose. This confidence of the public extends also to 
the Children’s Room, which has influenced the taste of many people during 
forty-five years through its book collection and its staff. 

Every year many parents, grandparents, uncles, and aunts come with lists 
of children’s names, their ages and special interests, to ask for help in the 
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selection of books. Sometimes they bring the children to select their own 
gifts. Occasionally a visiting class, armed with reviews from newspapers 
and magazines, has the fun of selecting new books to be added to the school 
library. Much discussion takes place and there are many questions before 
the children return to their school to vote on their selections. An interest in 
reading and pride in the school library which they have helped to make 
are stimulated by this rewarding visit to their public library. 

The holiday exhibitions always include original drawings for outstanding 
books as well as the books themselves. Students, illustrators, and designers 
are quick to take advantage of a unique opportunity to study the techniques 
of many artists and to compare the various methods of reproduction with 
the finished books. All of the exhibitions, regardless of the subject, stem from 
books. The exhibitions are a source of visual pleasure as well as a stimulation 
to reading on many levels. 

There have been many one-man shows such as those of the paintings and 
illustrations of Walter Crane, Edy Le Grand, Feodor Rojankovsky, and Jean 
Charlot; the beautiful memorial exhibitions for Arthur Rackham and Wanda 
Gag; and the 100th anniversary exhibition of Kate Greenaway. The first Amer- 
ican exhibition of the work of Lovat Fraser was held in the Children’s Room. 

There have been exhibitions of eighteenth and nineteenth century puppet 
shows, toy theatres, old toys, and transportation. Men and boys came by 
the hundreds to see the transportation exhibitions, in which there were 
models of everything from early English coaches and Italian carts to Chinese 
freight cars and the latest streamlined trains and airliners. 

Nearly every year there is an exhibition of paintings by children. One of 
the most beautiful of these exhibitions was the work by children of Bombay. 
Children from all the branch libraries enjoyed the ‘paintings and a program 
of native legends and songs presented by an East Indian who accompanied 
her songs with little hand bells. Other outstanding exhibitions were paint- 
ings of Andersen’s fairy tales made by children from all over the world and 
the 1956 exhibition of paintings by children of the public schools of Paris. 
To celebrate the opening of the French show, a gay reception was given 
jointly by the Cultural Services of the French Embassy and the Library. 

From the gift of a dozen or so old valentines presented to the Children’s 
Room in the ’twenties has grown a fine collection which includes one sent 
to Beatrix Potter, author of Peter Rabbit, a gift from Miss Potter to the room, 
and the collection of the late Arthur A. Hopkins presented to the Library 
by his widow. An annual valentine exhibition is now traditional in the 
Central Children’s Room and is so well known that Helen Masten sometimes 
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receives mail addressed to the “Valentine Curator.” This exhibition, in which 
other institutions and individuals are sometimes invited to show their collec- 
tions, is eagerly looked forward to by the general public and the children, 
and is used regularly by designers for many purposes other than the inspira- 
tion for new greeting cards. During the Second World War soldiers and 
sailors dropped in to see the exhibition and remained to copy verses more 
satisfactory than those on the cards available in the stores. Valentines from 
the Children’s Room collection have been shown on many television 
programs and have been reproduced in local and syndicated newspaper 
articles, 

Another collection which has been a significant part of the room’s history 
since its inception is the old book collection, which consists of English and 
American children’s books of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. This 
collection was of special interest to our first Director, Dr. Billings, who often 
stopped by Miss Moore's office with some choice little book he had picked 
up at auction for the Children’s Room. Anne Carroll Moore and Caroline 
Hewins, pioneer librarian of Hartford, gave generously to this collection. 
One of the most unusual gifts from Miss Moore was a little hand-colored 
panorama of British history printed at the time of Queen Victoria’s wedding. 
It unfolds to show all the kings and queens of England and stretches out to 
10 feet 224 inches though it is only 474 inches high. Another item which Miss 
Moore bought at auction for the collection is a copy of Peter Parley’s Tales of 
Europe, Asia and Africa which had been given to Robert Louis Stevenson 
at the age of six by his aunt Louisa E. Balfour. Many of the pictures were 
colored by Stevenson and there is an amusing childish drawing on the end 
papers, but perhaps the most interesting thing is that the only part of a 
world map which he chose to color was the South Sea islands. 

Children are always fascinated with the tiny chapbooks, the New England 
Primer, and the facsimile horn books usually shown to them on class visits to 
the Library. One boy, d’Alte Welch, while still in boarding school, became 
interested in early children’s books when Leonore Power supplied him with 
books and information for an article on Mother Goose for his school maga- 
zine. His interest grew by leaps and bounds and soon he was presenting 
us with exquisite little cases which he made to enclose our little books, a set 
of chapbooks, and a fine example of the Dutch flowery gilt paper used by 
John Newbery to make his chapbooks attractive to children. 

People have given gifts of all kinds to the Children’s Room. A gift of $2500 
from the Memorial Fund Association made possible the purchase of numer- 
ous books for the reading room, and all of the Wyeth paintings for Robin 
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Hood. Artists have presented original drawings, Frederic Melcher has given 
books, toys, and old games, and Susan D. Bliss has given a large collection of 
old games, books, many of which were first editions, and a miniature Japanese 
hardware shop that delights the children. Children’s books collected by 
Jessie Sibley were presented in her memory by her husband, Dr. Hequem- 
bourg. Miss Elizabeth Ball of Muncie, Indiana, gave a collection of rare 
early children’s books in beautiful bindings and slip cases. Recently over 
five hundred books of folk lore, books for the storyteller, and early chil- 
dren’s books belonging to Mary Gould Davis were presented in her memory 
by her sister, Perley Davis. 

A generous gift of many Japanese books, prints, and toys from Mabel 
Mead made it possible to turn the Children’s Room for a short time into a 
Japanese toy festival. Representatives from all the branch libraries received 
a miniature Japanese parasol as a ticket of admission to a program of tradi- 
tional Japanese dances done in costume to ancient music. It was an especially 
happy time for the Japanese. Above their names in the guest book they 
wrote “May 24, 1948, Japanese Day.” For them it marked a genuinely friend- 
ly acceptance of them following a long period of insecurity. 

Open house on St. Nicholas Eve is a traditional celebration in the Chil- 
dren’s Room. It is an evening which Anne Carroll Moore makes memorable 
for the staff and friends of the Library. Sometimes the evening is shared with 
strangers from Holland who have learned that the Library celebrates the 
Dutch festival. The room is always candle lighted and fragrant with Christmas 
greens and red roses. At nine o'clock everyone pulls up a chair around the big 
table on which an exhibition of St. Nicholas books is arranged and we enjoy 
hearing bits of Knickerbocker's History or Nicholas read aloud. 

Just before the Library closes, the lights are turned out and everyone 
receives a tiny lighted candle. To see seventy-five or so little tapers glowing 
in the dark room and lighting up as many faces before being blown out on a 
Christmas wish is an unforgettable sight. On the Saturday before Christmas 
there is a special story hour for the children and often a puppet show. 

Through the years the Children’s Room has been enriched by the person- 
alities of distinguished men and women. To those children who heard the 
witty, humorous, and lyric James Stephens and Walter de la Mare, poets 
became live, delightful men, not the solemn long-dead old men whose bearded 
portraits adorned the school rooms and libraries of my childhood. Such 
invitations to reading and the enjoyment of literature have always been 
offered to children, the staff, and the adult public who use the Central 
Children’s Room. 
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Boys and girls long remenibered the gay party to which they were invited 
to meet Hendrik Van Loon. The Songs We Sing had just been published and 
Mr. Van Loon brought with him the first advance copy of the book. He 
played his fiddle accompanied by Grace Castagnetta on a ridiculous little 
piano painted green with pink roses (rented from a night club) while Maria 
Cimino led the children in singing the favorite nursery songs. Afterwards 
the little piano shared honors with Mr. Van Loon, who generously made 
dozens of drawings for boys and girls. To fill one little girls request for a 
basket full of kittens he made a picture of a large round basket with a neat 
lid fastened down tight. “But where are the kittens?” “Oh, they are inside,” 
he answered gravely, and off she went happily with her basket full of kittens. 

On another occasion Isabel de Palencia, former Ambassador from Spain 
to Sweden, shared her love of Spain and Washington Irving with older boys 

and girls and gave them the.incentive to explore Tales of the Alhambra. 
` There was the time when Carl Sandburg read his Rootabaga Stories and 
another time when he sat on a corner of the desk in the reading room strum- 
ming his guitar and singing ballads in his deep rich voice. 

Here in this room John Mulholland performed incredible magic for the 
children’s delight, baffling ‘the youngest on the front row by removing 
quarters from their hair, making the older boys envious by tearing a Man- 
hattan telephone book in two — just like that! Here Walter Wilkinson’s jolly 
Punch made his first American appearance, here the children shouted with 
laughter over the robust Guignol show staged by the stewards of the Ile 
de France. Though most of the children knew not a word of French, they 
understood Guignol completely. 

In the Children’s Room boys and girls have seen fairy tales come to life 
as they watched Nicholas holding two lighted candles as he showed the 
fascinating things in his treasure chest; again, when they watched the pup- 
pet shows, The Magic Fishbone, staged by Catherine Schwartz and Mary 
Strang, and Dick Whittington and Puss in Boots, created by Marcia Brown. 
These were productions which gave the children a complete theatrical ex- 
perience. After each performance the children spontaneously formed a line 
to wait their turn to shake the small black velvet paw of Dick’s cat, or to 
examine, with cries of admiration, the dashing plumed hat and red leather 
boots of Puss. Once they had shaken hands, they hurried to the end of the 
line for another chance to see these amazing cats. The line never decreased 
till the lights were dimmed. 

On Saturdays at three o'clock the children line up with their story hour 
tickets while their little brothers and sisters gather in the big window seat 
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for the picture book hour. Once upstairs and through the big bronze gate, 
three knocks magically open the door to a room where small stools arranged 
in a semi-circle, a lighted candle, and books on the table never fail to bring 
a sigh of pleasure. 

The Library’s birthday is celebrated with a party to which children repre- 
senting each branch library are invited. At these celebrations they have en- 
joyed watching Marcia Brown, James Daugherty, Roger Duvoisin, Roland 
Emmett, Hans Rey, and Kurt Wiese draw while they talked or told stories 
from their books. 

Here they have listened to the best of storytelling by Anna Cogswell Tyler, 
Leonore Power, Mary Gould Davis, Frances Clarke Sayers, Maria Cimino, 
Ruth Sawyer, Richard Chase, and Wanda Gag. One birthday was celebrated 
with a visit from Anne Parrish and Mr. Doll of Floating Island. Three hun- 
dred balloons decorated the lighting fixtures and were heaped in the big 
window seat. The popping of an occasional overheated balloon during the 
festivities only added to the gaiety. Afterwards it was a beautiful sight to see 
two hundred and fifty children streaming down the steps dipping their bal- 
loons to the Library Lions. 

The birthday of Hans Christian Andersen has always been celebrated in 
the Children’s Room with exhibitions and story hours. In 1955, on the 150th 
anniversary of his birthday, the Danish Information Office cooperated with 
the Library in giving a gala reception at which our Director, Mr. Freehafer, 
and the Danish Ambassador opened the Andersen exhibition. Many Danes, 
people from the United Nations, publishers, authors, artists, and friends 
of the Library enjoyed hearing Eva Le Gallienne read The Ugly Duckling 
and seeing a Danish documentary film of Andersen’s life. It was a truly 
festive occasion. Champagne and little cakes were served at the big charging 
desk, for the Danes were horrified at our tentative suggestion of fruit punch. 
They informed us that nothing but beer or champagne was suitable for such 
a celebration. Over two hundred and fifty guests enjoyed the opening of 
the exhibition which included original drawings and editions of Andersen’s 
tales in many languages, porcelains and hangings depicting characters from 
his stories, a Danish toy theatre with a setting for The Swineherd especially 
painted for it by Marcia Brown, and other items sent from Denmark or lent 
by friends of the Library. 

During both World Wars the Children’s Room has offered hospitality to 
children and their parents from all over the world. For these children the 
foreign book collection represented something of home and helped to bridge 
over a difficult period in a new land. 
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It was in 1936 that the first refugee came to us from Spain, following the 
bombardment of Barcelona, Then, from one country after another they 
came. One day we looked up to see three little girls dressed all alike in 
flowered challis with little packs strapped to their backs, and their blonde 
hair in tight little braids sticking straight out from the sides of their heads. 
They looked as if they had just stepped out of a German picture book. Cries 
of delight came from the youngest when she was handed Elsa Beskow’s 
Hänschen im Blaubeerenwald. Her copy, the mother told us, had had to be 
left behind when they fled from Austria. We remember Henry, who came 
from Hungary to live with his uncle in the rear of a store, but who made his 
second home in the Library. And there was Marie from Belgium, who couldn't 
stop talking about the bombing until she found comfort in fairy tales and the 
story hour. There was the thin young boy in a Tyrolian suit, too small for his 
growing body, who was as hungry for our admiration of his suit as for the 
books in his own language. 

Some of these children enjoyed hearing some charming programs of 
ancient music played on the lute, the virginal, and the recorder. The children 
did not know that Suzanne Bloch gave the music out of her love for the Chil- 
dren’s Room she had enjoyed as a refugee from World War I. 

With the United Nations in our immediate neighborhood, more people 
from other nations are using the Library than ever before. It is no longer un- 
common to see fathers in turbans and mothers in saris helping their children 
to find books. The children’s wants are identical to those of American boys 
and girls, so we were not surprised during the recent Davy Crockett epi- 
demic to hear a small turbaned Indian pleading for a copy of Davy Crockett. 
The next time he visited the Library we saw, with relief, that the beautiful 
turban had not yet been discarded for a coonskin cap. 

Often it is possible to introduce a distinguished traveler from another 
country to a visiting class or group of children. One class had the opportunity 
to meet Momoko Ishii, a Japanese publisher, to ask her questions about the 
children of Japan, their schools and games, and to watch her making en- 
chanting toys by folding colored papers. The children departed feeling that 
Japan was a fascinating country and the boys and girls there not too unlike 
themselves. 

Since it is largely through their books that the children of different coun- 
tries will come to know one another, what potentialities for world friendship 
lie in this international storehouse of children’s books. 


Big Walking Day 
By Frances CLARKE SAYERS 


T was told of Adam Strohm, the noted librarian of the Detroit Public 

Library, that in the spring of the year he required each member of his staff 
to take a day off, on Library time, the day to be spent walking in the country. 
One had one’s choice of time, there were evidently no staff shortages in those 
days. The only string attached to this largesse was a willingness to reveal 
what woods or lanes or country roads had been explored. 

I was reminded of Mr. Strohm’s provision for exposure to the ultimate 
reality of spring as I looked back over books for children and all that has hap- 
pened to them during the fifty years since Anne Carroll Moore crossed Brook- 
lyn Bridge to New York, to head up work with children in The New York 
Public Library. A look across fifty years of children’s books! How freshening 
an experience it might be if everyone concerned with writing for children 
and the status of children’s books in this year of grace might take a Big 
Walking Day, and spend it looking at the Springtide of Books for Children 
in America. 

An indigenous and robust literature of childhood was already in existence 
in the year 1906. The St. Nicholas magazine, under the editorship of Mary 
Mapes Dodge, had in its thirty-two years of existence created and maintained 
variety and excellence in its pages. Men and women of literary stature had 
taken seriously the art of writing for children. Frank Stockton, Howard Pyle, 
Horace Scudder, Eliza Orne White, Kate Douglas Wiggin, and Laura Rich- 
ards; Sarah Orne Jewett and Lucretia Hale; Noah Brooks and Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich; Ernest Thompson Seton and John Burroughs — these were among 
the current writers for children, with Hawthorne, Irving, Cooper, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, and Mark Twain bridging the worlds of childhood and 
the adult reader, the twilight world of adolescence as yet undiscovered and 
unseparated from the long process of growing up. 

The best of Victorian England — Kipling and Lewis Carroll; George Mac- 
donald, Charlotte Yonge, and Mrs. Ewing; Edward Lear, Dickens, and 
Thackeray; Kingsley and Thomas Hughes — had spanned the Atlantic to 
become the heritage of American children. The great era of picture books 
was already launched by 1906, with Walter Crane, Kate Greenaway, and 
Caldecott all familiar in the clear brilliance and depth of early printings. 
And the endearing books of Beatrix Potter had already begun their encircle- 
ment of the world. The springtide of children’s books was ready to outbreak 
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the bounds of first planting, awaiting the green thumbs of gardeners who 
weré'concerned not only with the sowing and the reaping of the crop, but 
with its ultimate and mysterious metamorphosis into the minds and spirits 
of children who "ate and drank the precious words." 

Green-thumbism was destined to thrive in the public libraries of America, 
which opened their doors to children; not without priming by Caroline 
Hewins, Mary Wright Plummer, Arthur Bostwick, and the blessed but anon- 
ymous “others.” Once the doors were open, “the birds began to sing,” the · 
birds being those young librarians who undertook to work with this new 
eager public, the children. Those first children’s librarians sang like old Vain- 
amoinen in the Kalevala. They sang a whole new profession into existence 
— the profession of children’s librarianship. They sang the capacities of 
children, the dignity of childhood, the right of children to freedom of choice 
in their own place, the lackiof books, and the peaks of excellence to which 
the authors and artists must aspire if their books were to be given shelf-room 
in libraries for children. They have been singing these fifty years. “And the 
singing will never be done.” 

Gargantuan accomplishments mark these years. In the first decade of the 
century, administrators of libraries came to recognize service to children as _ 
basic to the concept of the free Public Library. A clear philosophy of work 
with children evolved from the day-by-day experience of young women 
working with children and books across the country, which was to result in 
formalized instruction in schools of librarianship for those who wished to 
specialize in work with children, and in growing community recognition of 
the meaning of books to childhood. 

- The second decade was to witness the founding of Lincoln School of 
Teachers College at Columbia and the swift tide of Progressive Education 
sweeping inland across the! continent, spearheaded by Abraham Flexner’s 
revolt against accepted methods of teaching and augmented by the philoso- 
phy of John Dewey. The library at Lincoln School, under Anne Eaton, set 
a high standard for a new pattern of education in which the resources of 
many books took precedence over the rote learning from textbooks. Chil- 
dren’s books became essential to a new goal of democratic education. 

The publishers took note, organizing departments for the publishing of 
books for children, under editors chosen for their knowledge and under- 
standing of the new audience which entailed great obligation to taste and 
standards of excellence. Macmillan and Doubleday led off, with Louise Sea- 
man and May Massee charting the way. The Bookman, published by George 
H. Doran Company, a monthly journal devoted to the discussion of current 
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literature, gave consideration to the literature of childhood on equal basis 
with the contemporary writing for adults. The foremost authority was asked 
to contribute to its pages. That authority was the librarian, Anne Carroll 
Moore. 

It is a matter of momentous good fortune that Anne Carroll Moore, the 
librarian, had at her command the special genius of a writer-critic far sur- 
passing the ability of the usual librarian writing book notes and reviews as 
part of her daily assignment. Hers was a mind that tested books for children 
in the strong light of English and American letters; a literary mind, well- 
read, and quickened by perceptive response to creative writing, past and 
present. To this native perception was added an unerring awareness of 
childhood itself, and a changing, continually fresh exploration of books in the 
company of children. “There are no short cuts to actual knowledge of chil- 
dren's books,” she was to write in The Three Owls. “It is won by much com- 
parative reading and by constantly testing that reading in the realm of 
childhood itself.” 

The Bookman articles continued for eight years (1918-1926) setting a 
pace and criteria of excellence which was to carry over into the “Golden 
Decade” of the thirties. How spacious was the timel The New York Herald 
Tribune’s Books inaugurated a department for the reviewing of books for 
children, under the editorship of Anne Carroll Moore. The Three Owls she 
set there at the masthead — drawn for the event by Jay Van Everen — flew 
around the world and back again, bringing the talents of artists, poets, his- 
torians, story-tellers and critics to the consideration of books for children, 
relating books and reading, not only to the; lives of children, but to the 
wider, richer main stream of American culture. The New York Times, with 
Anne Eaton as editor of its department of children’s books, gave page upon 
page, first on a fortnightly basis, and then on a weekly schedule; space, in 
which to present at length, with balanced judgment, the trends, the scope 
of publishing, the comparison of the new with the old; space for acclamation 
for one work above another where acclamation was indicated. 

And there were books worthy of acclaim! These years between the wars 
have a glory on them. The first World War, when it was done, saw such an 
upsurge of hope — was it not the last of all wars? — that creative people 
everywhere, writers, editors, artists, publishers, and book designers, rushed 
to fill the world of childhood with all imagined beauty and courage, and a 
vision of a new world of understanding. One of the manifestations of the new 
day was the appearance of books about life in various countries of the world. 
American children had always been interested in “other lands,” a term used 
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to cover a multitude of inanities, but the period following the first world war 
was to produce a different kind of knowledge of “other voices, other rooms” 
— books written out of the living experience of men and women for whom 
the foreign background was only incidental to their individual revelations 
of life and their manner of thinking. Kate Seredy’s The Good Master belongs 
to this period, as do Monica Shannon’s Dobry and the deep-running books of 
India by Dhan Gopal Mukerji, Kari, the Elephant, Gay-Neck, and Hari, the 
Jungle Lad. Miss Moore's own classic Nicholas; A Manhattan Christmas Story 
epitomizes the high originality of the time. 

For younger children the picture books of the period spread the world 
before their wondering eyes — Norway, England, Sweden, Hungary, Mexi- 
co, and Bohemia: all in the line and color of Edgar and Ingri d’Aulaire, Wil- 
liam Nicholson, Elsa Beskow, Maud and Miska Petersham, Jean Charlot, 
René d'Harnoncourt, and Wanda Gag. 

The first Newbery medal ‘had gone to Hendrik Willem Van Loon’s Story 
of Mankind, which was not only a vital and inspired interpretation of history, 
but prophetic of a dignified, authentic, and provocative approach to the 
world of fact which was to dominate children’s books, including the encyclo- 
pedias for children, in the second quarter of the century. 

Recognition of the illustrator’s art was given impetus with the founding 
of the Caldecott medal in 1928, and the illustrators came into their measure 
of glory in books other than picture books, brought to a peak of accomplish- 
ment in illustration and book design. The thirties were the years of beautiful 
books: Artzybasheff's Seven Simeons and Aesop’s Fables, Elizabeth Mac- 
Kinstry’s Andersen Fairy Tales, Thomas Handforth’s Mei-Li, Helen Sewell’s 
A First Bible. These artists, with Dorothy Lathrop, Clifford Webb, and others, 
schogled in new techniques of color printing and inspired by the atmosphere 
of freedom which invited them to speak their individual minds, joined forces 
with book designers and creative editors to make books in which story, type, 
illustration, and format made a harmony, strong and clear, of paper, print, 
boards, and ideas. 

The years of the depression took away something of the splendor, and the 
remnants were lost for a while in the exigencies of the Second World War. 
Even before the second war, books for children had begun to be subject to 
certain pressures which lay outside the realm of literary judgment; outside 
the standards of taste, good writing, originality, clear thinking, organization 
of facts, the subtleties of characterization, atmosphere and feeling, and the 
intuitive awareness of the interests and emotional capabilities of children. The 
scientific and technical advances of the century, the interest in psychology 
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following the cult of Freud and his disciples, accustomed the world to the 
scientific method and created an awe for science that amounted to worship 
of its terminology, even in areas of knowledge which were not intrinsically 
scientific. All judgment was salted with a dash of the scientific, including 
judgment of the arts, and especially the arts of reading and writing. Educa- 
tors, psychologists, and social scientists were quick to apply their sciences 
to children and to the books they read. 

What was the right book for the right child? Science had the answer. It 
was a matter of measuring the difficulty of the vocabulary in the books chil- 
dren read, of grading the ability of children to understand the words, of 
using one group of children as the norm, of fitting these results to the minds 
of all children. Dr. Thorndike's experiment of re-writing "the classics" in 
the prescribed language of his own word list had been tried and found want- 
ing, but the trend had been established. Teachers, critics, librarians, editors, 
and writers were asked to consider books for children in a new frame of 
reference. The adults asked with Alice, not ^What is the use of a book with- 
out pictures or conversation?" but ^What is the use of a book?" Each book 
was called to account in terms of a learning experience, curriculum enrich- 
ment, social studies, family relationships, or developmental values. (“How 
the creatures order one about and make one repeat lessons," said Alice.) 

Dr. Bernard Berelsen clearly stated this point of view in a paper presented 
before the Library Institute at the University of Chicago in 1947 (Youth, 
Communication and Libraries, American Library Association, 1949). He 
spoke as Dean of the Graduate Library School at Chicago University. “Read- 
ing has to be good for something before it can be good." (One is tempted to 
inquire whether or not this dictum applies to the visual arts, to music and the 
dance?) Dr. Berelsen continues: ^This brings in the matter of the framework 
of evaluation; generally, this has been, and perhaps still is, elaborated in 
literary and educational terms. In other words, reading and books have been 
judged by certain aesthetic standards of quality or in terms of formal educa- 
tional standards. That framework of criteria is important and necessary, but 
so is the framework of social and psychological criteria, which has been 
undervalued, or at any rate underused. More attention should be given to 
the evaluation of reading in terms of such categories as emotional adjust- 
ment or value formation, as against good writing and vocabulary building." 

Even within this passage, the confusion reigns, for "good writing" is not 
primarily "vocabulary building," and "aesthetic values" cannot necessarily 
be equated with "formal educational standards." There is danger of confu- 
sion and absurdity when the criteria of the social sciences and psychology 
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are applied outside their legitimate realms, as one recently overheard 
conversation between an “expert” and a mother clearly proves. “I don’t think 
you ought to buy Alice in Wonderland for your six-year-old, because it is the 
story of a fall down a hole, and falling is one of the major fears of childhood.” 

To the burden of scientific analysis of books for children, the war was to 
add the task of propaganda. Men and women of goodwill, horrified by the 
depths of insanity and brutality to which the human spirit had succumbed, 
rushed into a panic of print, after the war, in an attempt to inoculate the 
young against the evils of the time. There was a flood of books against racial 
prejudice, and a thousand prescriptions for quick application of the golden 
tule. In the heat and hurry, some books were lost. The innocence of that 
work of art, The Story of Little Black Sambo, was questioned, and certain 
other favorites, read in the fetid aftermath of the Nazi idea, were held ac- 
countable for points of view that were well outside the original intent of their 
authors. There were gains to be counted, also, books written out of a deeper 
inspiration than propaganda, with a resultant contemporary literature in 
which children were made aware of the varieties of people within their own 
country and society. 

The books of universal quality, dealing directly with the war, are only 
beginning to come now, ten years or more after the event. One book of last- 
ing merit was written during the war: Dola de Jong's The Level Land. That 
so wise and humane a story could have been written by a young author who 
knew at first hand the degradation of which she wrote, with such calmness 
of spirit, compassion, and a clear statement of belief in the dignity of human 
courage, is tribute to her own faith in man and to her regard for the power 
of young people to find their balance, once the truth is stated honestly. The 
book has been allowed to go out of print, lost in a new campaign to obliterate 
hatred. It is a pity that this book should be unavailable, since it transcends 
its period. The Nazi ideology stands not as the disease of a given people in 
a given period, but as an affliction of humanity, capable of recurrence, like 
a dormant infection, when the climate is ripe for incubation. 

“The bookish child is growing out of favor as the interests of child life 
increase, and is now encouraged to use his hands in weaving baskets or 
taking photographs, instead of absorbing everything between covers of the 
family collection of books.” So wrote Caroline M. Hewins in the introduction 
to the 1904 edition of her Books for Boys and Girls compiled for the American 
Library Association. How would her wise and understanding eyes view the 
fragmented life of today’s child, “all set about with the fever trees” of TV, 
movies, the tape recorder, the record player, the film strip, the classics di- 
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luted and reduced to the “quick take” of the comic strip, the homes without 
book-shelves, and people on the move? 

The world has changed since Miss Hewin’s day, but the root of her wisdom 
remains. It lies in that word “absorbing.” To be absorbed is a different proc- 
ess from learning or being instructed, though it may well include these 
processes. As long as children find in books people, places, stories and knowl- 
edge that absorb them, the creative writer will endure, writing himself and his 
own absorptions in his own way, ignoring the jargon of the experts, the ever- 
changing terminologies, the schools of thought, the slogans and the shibbo- 
leths. O frabjous day! There are always such as these! The tough, indomitable 
drive to be one’s self and to give to children the best of one’s personal vision 
— this compulsion endures, and the fourth and fifth decades of the century 
have their great names and books of high originality to prove it. These years 
have seen Walter de la Mare and J. R. R. Tolkien; The Moffats and Miss Hick- 
ory; The Twenty-One Balloons and Madeline; Mary Poppins and The Bor- 
rowers; Ann Nolan Clark and Laura Ingalls Wilder; Eleanor Farjeon and 
Harry Behn; Arthur Ransome, Ann Parrish, Rowland Emett, Margery Bianco 
and Elizabeth Janet Gray; James Thurber and E. B. White; Rumer Godden 
and Alice Dalgliesh; The Little Prince and Fog Magic; Dr. Seuss and Robert 
McCloskey; Genevieve Foster and Katherine Shippen; Marcia Brown and 
Marie Ets. This canticle of names is talisman against the threat of mediocrity 
and the reduction of reading to the “needs” of a mythical mass child who 
is given little to absorb, but is spoon fed; and lives, if we are to believe the 
books written for him, in innocuous vacuity where there is no fear, conflict or 
feeling, but with a psychologist standing by, comic book in hand, to lay on 
violence should a “feeling of aggression” set in. And well it might! 

That the artist everywhere is subjected to a denigration of his metier and 
a misinterpretation of its character is indicated in an essay by the poet Karl 
- Shapiro, Beyond Criticism, in which he says: "Today we live in a world in 
which art is considered by some to be a form of mental hygiene, by others 
to be a form of unorganized religion, and by others to be a form of unofficial 
philosophy. I prefer to think of art as a kind of knowledge which ts neither 
better nor worse than other kinds, and which cannot be compared with them 
at all.” 

The springtide of books for children in America was engendered in this 
consideration of art, and in a belief in its power to touch and color the im- 
aginations and emotions of children with lasting effect. Paul Hazard has 
defined it nobly, in his Books, Children and Men. "I like books that remain 
faithful to the very essence of art; namely, those that offer children an intui- 
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tive and direct way of knowledge, a simple beauty capable of being per- 
ceived immediately, arousing in their souls a vibration which will endure 
all their lives.” It has taken courage to hold to this testament, in years when 
the scientific and pseudo-scientific criteria have been on the lips of the know- 
ing as well as the unknowing. But there have been those who have held to 
` the first clear vision of the spring, Anne Carroll Moore heading the list. A 
long glance through the pages of the Horn Book reveals how firmly Bertha 
Mahony Miller has held the magnetic needle of that publication true north, 
without fluctuation or compromise. The Horn Book and its editors, the 
Three Owls now roosting in its pages, the carefully considered booklists of 
Alice Jordan and her successors — these have held steadfastly to art as 
knowledge in its own right. : 

To such as these then, in an anniversary tribute, is it not fitting that we 
bring not only the sweet nosegays of the spring, the little flowers of field, 
stream, and meadow, and the longer garlands of summer, but also, as token 
of the future, the vigorous, broad branches of a later season, autumn; the 
boughs of oak, the birch, and the red and golden glory of the maples — these 
we bring as symbols of the incomparable wisdom of art, which not even the 
snows of an unforseen winter can bury under silence. i 





The Owls on the weathervane at 
Westbury from The Three Owls 
i (Macmillan) 


Illustrating for Children 


By JAMES DAUGHERTY 


Wan drawing for children I often think of the mad Hatter’s tea party 
and the Dormouse’s story of the three little girls who lived at the * 
bottom of a well and who were so earnestly engaged in drawing. 

“What did they draw?” Alice asked the Dormouse. 

“They drew all manner of things — everything that begins with an M — 
such as mousetraps, and the moon, and memory and muchness — you know 
you say that things are much of a muchness — did you ever see such a 
thing as a drawing of a muchness?” 

Although these little girls obviously belonged to the abstract school of 
art, it has always seemed to me that they were destined for glorious futures 
as illustrators of children’s books. For the moon and memory and muchness 
and above all an agile sense of that intangible combination of incongruity, 
cruelty and tenderness we call humor, are the stuff of which children’s pic- 
ture books are made. 

“It takes the highest kind of genius to write for children,” William McFee 
once said to me in a glowing appreciation of Kipling as a writer for children. 
This was a rather startling appraisal, for this kind of writing has usually 
been considered a sort of Cinderella literature practiced by hacks, failures, 
and literary incompetents. A roll call of authors who have written for chil- 
dren supports McFee’s remark, however. Carroll, Grahame, Kingsley, Hans 
Andersen, A. A. Milne, Oscar Wilde, Mark Twain, and Carl Sandburg are 
only a few of the illustrious company. It is with such men of genius that the 
illustrator of children’s books must be equipped to travel, and he should be 
properly prepared to fraternize with his peers. Children demand that a 
story have movement, rhythm, vivid images, and glowing color and that, 
however fantastic, it be utterly convincing. Quite an assignment this, and 
not to be lightly undertaken. 

In the early years of our century America was culturally saturated with 
the King Arthur legend — perhaps because the stand-up-and-knock-down 
morality of this tiresome saga had a special appeal for the barons of the free 
wheeling enterprise of Morgan, Schwab, Frick, Carnegie, and other knights 
of the industrial round table. Howard Pyle’s series of beautiful books had 
made the Arthurian legend fascinating to children, and they are still a delight 
to the hoary survivors of that antique age. But the general level of the chil- 
dren’s books of this period was unspeakably dull, drab, and intolerably prissy. 
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Children’s librarians, not to mention the children, were becoming pain- 
fully aware of this situation. Anne Carroll Moore and other imaginative 
librarians were going to do something to liven things up. Artists who came 
around with portfolios of lively illustrations were not kept waiting in the 
reception room. They were: welcomed and encouraged by the librarians, 
who said, “Go to it. This is just what we need.” Sometimes a bold children’s 
editor gave them a good story to illustrate. 

I am sure that it was Miss Moore’s encouragement and enthusiasm that 
stimulated many of the young writers and illustrators of this period to do 
some of their best work for children’s books and contributed vitally to the 
present abundant flowering of lovely books on the shelves of children’s 
libraries. It was a happy and memorable day for me when my dear friend, 
Jay Van Everen, took me to meet Miss Moore at her office in The New York 
Public Library. We found that, among a great many other things, we shared 
an unbounded enthusiasm for Washington Irving. I had made a number 
of illustrations for his Knickerbocker's History of New York and, when Miss 
Moore proposed editing it for children, this resulted in the Doubleday 
Doran publication of the illustrated edition. Her office was a dynamic 
center where sooner or later you encountered nearly every vital worker 
in the field of children’s books come to discuss new ideas at this source 
of inspiration. : 

About this time I was cordially received at the Macmillan offices where 
Louise Seaman gave me the manuscript of that genial yarn, “King Penguin,” 
to illustrate, It was a big day, too, when I came home with “Daniel Boone” 
by Stewart Edward White, which Miss May Massee gave me to illustrate, 
for here was a story after my'own heart. Ringing in my ears was her cheering 
remark as she gave me the manuscript, “Have fun and God bless you.” I 
had fun and God as always did His part. It was the imaginative and pioneer- 
ing spirit of such editors in enlisting new and often untried talent that 
opened windows and brought fresh air into the stuffy atmosphere of chil- 
dren’s book publishing of that day. It is perhaps needless to add that it is 
largely due to the taste, intelligence, and courage of such editing that the 
present high standard and quality of children’s books have been achieved. 
. The illustrator of children's books should, I feel, have a keen sense of 
literary values, should saturate himself with all the splendour of the great 
storytellers of literature. The great poets especially are his meat and drink. 
With every rereading of the great masters a fuller richness unfolds, with 
each savouring comes a deeper delight. This saturation is inevitably com- 
municated in some degree by the illustrator to his picture. I was especially 
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favored with a father who poured the classics into my ears from about the 
age of six to sixteen. He read aloud to me Spenser's Faerie Queene, Shake- 
speare, Chaucer, Keats, Burns, Dickens, Thackeray, Poe, Prescott. What I 
could not grasp in meaning I absorbed from the music and rhythm of the 
words and the pageant and splendor of their imagery. Most of all he com- 
municated to me unconsciously his own utter delight and sheer joy in every 
word of this gorgeous fare. 

An illustrator finds he cannot live outside his story. For weeks and months 
he shares the lives of its characters, breathes its atmosphere, and inhabits 
its world. It becomes more the reality than his objective daily living. It is 
an obsession. 

The book artist must be a good storyteller in pictorial terms and should 
be a keen commentator on individual character and humanity, as well as 
on his author’s text. He draws on all his experience and sensibilities to en- 
rich and vitalize the world of his pictures. The broader his experience and 
the deeper his feeling the better. He communicates an accelerated sense of 
life and joy. His work should convey mood and feeling. To this end he con- 
tinually studies the past masters of graphic arts — Dürer, Mantegna, Rem- 
brandt, Goya, Daumier, Hogarth, Blake. They keep him humble and open 
windows on new worlds. They say search, strive, explore, find, achieve. He 
draws from the model — people, animals, machines, everything beginning 
with an M — and A to Z. 

Above all he draws without the model, for mere human anatomy cannot 
endure the strains, pantomimes, posturings, or sublime acrobatics of the 
inhabitants of a lively imagination in full pictorial flight and frenzy. How 
can a mere human body contain the fury and the ecstasy of joy and despair 
of these mind children as they rush to the stars and ride the glory-tinted 
clouds? He must understand magic as well as invoke the comic spirit and 
spill the wells of laughter. The drawing, the line, the image in its own self 
should be whimsical, amusing, charged with the essence of laughter. 

Much is said of the laborious research and exhaustive scholarship re- 
quired in illustration. This is a necessity rather than a virtue and its diffi- 
culties are somewhat overstressed. A well-equipped public library in even 
a small town will provide you with an appalling fund of surprising fact, and 
an informed and forbearing librarian will direct your flounderings. How- 
ever, you must be a persistent and tireless inquirer. 

A particularly attractive problem for the illustrator is the more recent 
form of picture book with its very brief text and expanded picture area 
spreading all over double pages. Here the illustrator becomes the producer 
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and director of a script in the moving picture sense. He casts the characters, 
directs their action and gesture, times the action of the story, designs the 
costumes and furniture, invents backgrounds, and employs a mob of super- 
numeraries. After numerous dress rehearsals with the editors and production 
managers the show goes on, that is, it is fed into the terrifying maw of a 
huge color-printing lithographic press. Here with a dreadful whirling and 
rolling a transformation unaccountable and marvelous to all beholders, 
especially the trembling illustrator, takes place. With terrifying speed thou- 
sands of shining pages of a new children’s book come leaping from the great 
steel rollers. It’s done, it’s final, nothing can now be done about a single 
line. A children's book is born, a beautiful new baby! 

The illustrator finds that some foreknowledge of the peculiar effects pos- 
sible to this photolitho process is helpful because he must make the draw- 
ings for each color in black and never sees his picture in color until it 
comes off the press. In this kind of book the illustration is not a picture 
inserted in the text but has become an integral part of the story itself in 
which the printed word and the visual image combine in a single impact 
to carry forward the narrative in rhythmic relation. Here good drawing 
(that is, rendering of form) and a sensitive feeling for tone are especially 
useful and make the most delicate and vital contributions to the quality and 
effect of the book. 

It takes a surprising number of the most specialized skills and crafts to 
make a beautiful picture book besides the crude efforts of author and illus- 
trator. A usually charming man called “the manufacturing department” 
creates the format — chooses the shape and size of the book, selects and 
arranges the typography and paging — and then skilled photographers, en- 
gravers, etchers, and finally printers and pressmen take over. The binders 
perform their magical arts and the thing is done. These devoted enthusiasts 
are not content with the fine books they have just produced but continue 
to explore new possibilities and contrive finer effects for the book of to- 
morrow. In starry-eyed frenzy they pursue undaunted and undismayed the 
perilous quest of the Book Beautiful. 

In the end the fate and function of the illustrator is bound up and con- 
tained in the great American Public Library, for not only does he find on 
its shelves so much of the raw material of his calling but across its circula- 
tion desks his efforts pass into those small hands and hearts where it is his 
fond hope they may communicate some modicum of joy. 


Designing Children’s Books 
By Avice DALGLIESH and Marcaret B. Evans 


|227 in books, as the term is generally used, appears to mean some- 
thing arty and intangible. Actually design means making a plan for 
a book. A plan for a child’s book can be successful only when text and 
pictures are integrated in a direct appeal to a child’s imagination. 

A letter from a little girl came to an author. “I chose it [the particular 
book] because it looked so nice.” It is seldom that children refer, even in- 
directly, to the format of a book. A book is a book — an experience to be 
caught up in — a kind of feeling beyond any feeling to be found elsewhere 
— this is a book. 

Invitation to reading, in pictures and type and size and shape, comes 
from the collaboration of many persons. The editor of children’s books in 
a publishing house controls the form of a book and decides what will appeal 
to a young reader. Production and design fall in line with that ultimate ques- 
tion: “Will a child like reading this?” The making of children’s books is as 
simple — and as complex — as that question. 

Often this problem is solved by the direct communication which comes 
when an artist who writes well makes a picture book. This is one of the hap- 
piest kinds of bookmaking for young readers. 

Some authors have real ability to visualize pictures as they write, but 
most writers would do well to leave the planning of illustrations to the 
artist. The choice of the right illustrator for a particular text is im- 
portant, obviously. This decision is usually made by the children’s book 
editor. The designer or production person works closely with the editor 
to develop such technical details as the kind of art work and the method 
of reproduction. 

Choosing the type in which the story is to be set is a necessary block 
in the construction of children’s books. Here, sometimes, the artist and de- 
signer do not see eye to eye. Artists often insist that bold face types be 
used for the the text, to balance their drawings in color or weight. They 
regard the whole book as pattern or picture, not as illustrations comple- 
mented by type. This can result in a page of heavy, over-weighted type 
which is really quite forbidding to the reader. The designer prefers an 
open, legible page and wants to use display lines only as the accent in 
type to accompany the weight in the pictures. This approach may be seen 
in The Columbus Story. 
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There are many misconceptions about type in books for young readers. 
We have heard a library group reviewing books speäk of “large black type 
on white paper.” Large letters are not necessarily more legible (except 
possibly for sight-saving classes). Space is so important a factor in legibility 
that the designer holds out often for a smaller type well-spaced instead 
of a page over-blown with large letters. ‘Specifically, in sample pages re- 
cently tried out for a picture book, the vote for legibility went to an 18 
point type well-spaced, in preference to 22 point Baskerville. There was 
, no doubt whatever that the page set in 18 point Bembo was more inviting 
to the eye than the page in 22 point. The spacing between words and the 
spacing between lines are vital matters in achieving a truly readable page. 
If one compares the average page in a basal school reader with a well made 
trade book some interesting points come to light. Arbitrary rules about 
size of type and eye span, followed in the production of the reader, show 
up as distortions of spacing between words and between the lines of the 
page, which actually detract from ease of reading. 

We are by no means sure, after all, that the rules established for legibility 
in basal readers are founded on really complete research. We can at least 
be sure that there is no good reason to use a larger type face in trade 
books than would be found in a school reader of approximately the same 
age level. 

The type selected for children's books should not be "quirky" with ec- 
centricities in letter forms; yet it need not be the vulgar letter forms found 
in so many schoolbooks — a type all too appropriately labeled Century 
Schoolbook. The Century label refers, unhappily, to letter forms conceived 
in the late 19th century — a decadent period in design generally. 

In choosing a type face it is necessary to walk along a very narrow path 
in a straight line — to find a letter which has "carrying power" without 
offering distraction as it composes on the page. An example of such a type 
face will be found in The Thanksgiving Story which is printed in an 
English type called Perpetua. This requires hand setting above 14 point; 
so, obviously, the larger sizes would be feasible only for short texts in pic- 
ture books. Some recent picture books have been set in England, where 
several distinguished type faces are available in large sizes on the mono- 
type machine. Developments in photo-composition offer further possibilities 
for children's books. 

A word of caution should be inserted about acceptance of a point size, 
such as 14 point, as a constant guide to legibility. There are many variations 
within any point size designation. For example, in a printer's type specimen 
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book these variations can be easily seen. Let us look at three 14 point lines, 
all set the same width; and with identical words: 


14 point Granjon: 
America does not repel the past or what the past 


14 point Caslon 540: 
America does not repel the past or what 


14 point Century Expanded: 
America does not repel the past or w 


It is obvious that “14 point” gives no clue to the number of letters in a given 
line — or to legibility. 

The plan for a book is often — alas! — limited by price considerations. 
Every book has its budget, determined by the price at which it should be 
sold, by the size of its first printing, and the potential of subsequent re- 
printings. Naturally a publisher who is sure enough of a book to do a first 
printing of 15,000 or 20,000 copies (or much larger quantities as in the 
case of books like the Big Golden Books) can put more into the manufacture 
of the book than can be given to a book starting with a printing around 
7500 copies. 

Books, like children, are individuals. Some texts lend themselves to 
“dressing up” more readily than others. All books, even those appearing 
in series, should have individual characteristics. Standardization is of course 
one way in which manufacturing costs are cut. But even with standardiza- 
tion of materials it is possible to give a book individual touches. This, after 
all, is what keeps books alive — the individual books that make their own 
way with the children. To summarize our thinking on this problem: design 
should never be rigid — monotony of a formula must always be avoided. 
It has been said that every text has a still, small voice of its own. The chil- 
dren’s book editor and the designer must both hear that voice. Pages of 
type and illustration must be planned as one continuous composition. There 
is a rhythm, a flow, about well designed book pages. This approach can be 
seen in Joseph Low’s Mother Goose Riddle Rhymes. 

The front matter of a book is an important part of the invitation to read- 
ing. A book with adequate space for title-page (sometimes a double title- 
page), copyright page, half titles and chapter titles is more pleasing than 
one in which front matter is crowded. It is sometimes necessary to put the 
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copyright on the title-page. Although this is unfortunate, there is still no ex- 
cuse for not handling it well and giving an orderly appearance to the 
page. 

Bindings are, design-wise, a part of the book, and should be integrated 
with the feeling of the book. The jacket is not considered strictly a part of 
the book, and yet we tend more and more to have it closely associated with 
the character of the book. A jacket has two purposes — it keeps the bind- 
ing clean and it has sales appeal. With paper books and textbooks the 
jacket is usually eliminated. It is quite possible, as we put more attractive 
bindings on children’s books, that the jacket may disappear from this type 
of book. That is a problem for the future. Certainly librarians, who use 
jackets to “sell” books to young readers, will largely determine this matter. 
Recently, because of requests from the libraries and because many pub- 
lishers want to keep their planned covers on books, a number of firms have 
been making library editions of picture books in sturdy cloth, side sewn, 
and otherwise reinforced to keep the slim book in its binding. Personally 
we bow to this only as a necessity, because it never makes us entirely happy 
to see a.picture book side sewn. Binders need some new device in book 
manufacture so that a way may be found to make a book strong enough 
to withstand much use by children and still open flat, as a book should! 
Certainly we welcome the librarians’ demand that the publisher plan a 
gay and inviting cover. 

We have discussed mainly books for the younger children. Books for 
older boys and girls also call for good design. Here type and spacing play 
a large part, since pictures become less important except in non-fiction 
books where illustration is explanatory in character. It is vital to get an 
easy-looking page, but “baby type” should be avoided. In these older books 
we need to give more attention to the design of cover and jacket so that 
each book holds individual appeal. We should try to do for these books 
what we have done in the adult field. Perhaps there has been too much 
insistence upon the pictorial, or representative, jacket and cover design 
in the so-called teen-age group. There are economic factors also which 
hamper design in many non-fiction books that cannot be run in quantity 
editions. Actually trade books in this category are at some disadvantage 
in comparison with textbooks, printed in large editions, which have gay 
color illustrations and bright bindings. 

The question of color is always raised — is color really necessary in teen- 
age books or is it merely a selling point? Certainly it is most effective in a 
book such as Anthony Ravielli’s The Wonders of the Human Body. Here 
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the use of a second color is not only decorative, but it clarifies the diagram- 
matic drawings. Would color be an asset in books of fiction or do teen-agers, 
as we are often told, like their fiction to look like the adult novel? With 
the advent of color television this question of color is not likely to disappear. 
Technological improvements in manufacture, the growth in population, 
the opinions of young people may all join in the future in answering this 
question. 

In whatever direction bookmaking may go, we can be sure of only one 
thing — that every book must carry its own invitation to reading. 





The Owls made by Jay Van Everen for Books from 
The Three Owls (Macmillan) 


I know no one else with the same zest for life and living and the same 
capacity for enjoyment that Miss Moore has always shown. The home of 
her childhood was undoubtedly the wellspring of this zest, the source 
from which she has drawn her expression of the humanities. 


* ж. * 


In the world of publishers and booksellers — indeed in many lines of 
business — we say that a man “travels” for such and such a house. It can 
be truly said of Miss Moore that ever since 1896 she has traveled for 
children’s books: for the reality of child life and experience and the 
reality of literature for its own sake; for “freedom in the choice of good 
books; repect for the reader’s individual taste; active recollection of one’s 


own childhood.” 
* * * 


While many have been timid about making up their minds and express- 
ing their opinions, especially about books of unusual originality, Miss 
Moore has not hesitated to say what she thought. Do you remember the 
doubt there was about Rootabaga Stories? Not in Miss Moore's mind. She 
was keen for it at once and would have liked to call back from the obser- 
vation platform of the Golden Spike Limited straight across the country 
to everybody living anywhere: “Carl Sandburg, the poet, has written a 
remarkable book for children. Don't wait for reviews. Get the book and 
read it aloud. It's about America and all of us." 


— Berra E. Manony Mirrxn, “Anne Carroll Moore — Doctor of 
Humane Letters," Horn Book, хуш (January – February 1942) 7-18 


Children’s Books on Demand 
By May МАЗЗЕЕ 


UBLISHING children’s books is a very complex performance that 

engages the attention and effort, the talent and skill, of a host of workers, 
but when the books are all finished and ready, the most important part of 
publishing is still to be done — that is, to bring a child and the book to- 
gether. Not until the book is read by a child is it really published and its 
life begun. 

This is where the public library comes into play. (I used the word “play” 
without thinking, but it is “play” in the dictionary sense of the word — 
"To do or execute especially for edification.” ) 

Fifty-odd years ago there were very few children’s libraries and compara- 
tively few children’s books on their shelves. Many librarians thought that 
children under ten years of age should not be allowed to use libraries, 
as their use would be a waste of public money. Many worthy librarians 
thought that possibly younger children might be admitted if they could 
read. Others thought that perhaps some primers and easy reading books 
might be included in the library for younger children, and a few en- 
lightened communities had real children’s libraries and no age limit as to 
their use. | 

Public libraries were instituted in this country by men and women with а 
truly missionary zeal for spreading the printed word over all the land — 
that was good — but those devoted people were so eager that they made 
every effort to show how much they could do on how little, how many 
books and how many circulations on how little outlay. Naturally, then, the 
treasury purse strings were always pulled tight when it came to the library 
appropriations, and the libraries came to be considered as a sort of half 
charity, not as a basic part of necessary work for education. 

The children’s book collections suffered most from the penny-pinching, 
but so great was the need that librarians tried to get more and more books 
for their money — so much so that library commission lists often stressed 
the necessity of editions for children costing no more than fifty cents. 

Publishers always try to supply the demands of the biggest markets, and 
the library market had become the source of big orders, so that there were 
hundreds and thousands of drab little books bought for the young in our 
school and public libraries. Though well chosen as to content, they were 
not an attractive invitation to learning. 
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There were some lovely books available. For instance, picture books — 
the Beatrix Potter books, Peter Rabbit and the others, to enchant a little 
child and make him at home with the small animals of field and garden (the 
color plates weren’t worn then); Leslie Brooke’s Johnny Crow’s Garden and 
Johnny Crow's Party — humor and nonsense, gaiety, perfect drawing, and 
a sense of well-being in the nursery world; the Caldecott picture books, 
galloping horses and all out-of-doors in England; Kate Greenaway’s for 
very quiet hours, Boutet de Monvefs for playing with French children; 
Willabeek le Mair’s — she was a pupil of Boutet de Monvel. 

There was Joseph Jacob’s Aesop’s Fables with the Arthur Rackham draw- 
ings; the Mrs. E. V. Lucas translation of Andersen with the Robinson 
drawings; the Lucy Crane translation of the Grimm Household Stories 
with the Walter Crane drawings. All these and more were imported from 
England. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith had made their poetry 
collections — Pinafore Palace for nursery-rhyme age, The Posy Ring for 
the middle group, and Golden Numbers for everybody — but they were not 
too well known. There was Horace Scudder’s Children’s Book, a rich col- 
lection of samples from the whole field of English literature made by a great 
scholar and lover of children. And we had all of Howard Pyle — Pepper and 
Salt, The Wonder Clock and Twilight Land, Robin Hood and the whole 
King Arthur series. These were a sampling of the books not usually recom- 
mended for the average library that had to watch its pennies. 

And then something happened. 

There was a beautiful and busy children’s room in the Pratt Institute Free 
Library in Brooklyn, and the children’s librarian was invited out to the Middle 
West, to Iowa, to give some lectures on children’s books to students who were 
preparing to be librarians. The lecturer was Anne Carroll Moore, and she 
made a list of books recommended for purchase for small libraries. That 
list was a scandal. “Why, she pays no attention to price — she just lists the 
best! The woman is impractical — she’s just a dreamer!” They were right 
about the dreamer, but little they knew the clear-sighted imagination, keen 
mind, warm heart, and quiet but resourceful will that would bring sub- 
stance and reality to the dream. 

And the dreamer’s buying list was used by the rash and extravagant, and 
became book collections here and there; and when the people saw how 
children loved the books, and how they grew in wonder and delight through 
knowing the books, there was no stopping the trend. Children’s libraries of 
best books in best editions had come to stay. And one of these was in The 
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New York Public Library with this same Anne Carroll Moore its Superin- 
tendent of the Office of Work with Children. : 

Education for the young was sending out many strong and bright cur- 
rents in the first quarter of this century, and this Office was a receiving 
center that gathered them all in and then sent them out again in any books 
that transposed the significant currents into words and pictures for the 
children. Note that word "significant." The Office had no time for trivial 
or meretricious books — it just ignored them. But to new ideas, new pres- 
entations of ideas, new processes of manufacturing to make better books 
to print the ideas — to all of these it was hospitable and most encouraging. 

The library hospitality to the new books meant reading them as soon 
as they were published, or even before; meant holding meetings of the 
children's librarians from all the branches to discuss and enjoy the books; 
meant scattering the books in the children's rooms all around the city to 
see what the children thought of them; meant holding exhibits of the work 
of artists who were making the books interesting to look at; meant getting 
to know the authors and artists and publishers who are all wonderfully 
sensitive to appreciation; meant holding meetings at the library, where 
storytellers and. poets and all creative people who minister to books could 
have converse with their own kind; and finally meant writing delightfully 
human and wise critiques that were read by thousands who had never 
thought children's books important but found out that they were and are. 

АП this at a time when children's librarians were being told in many 
quarters that they should take no risks with rash purchases of new books — 
that they should wait at least a year before making a choice of new books 
` because then they would make no mistakes with their book money. Whether 
this doctrine arose from tenderness toward the book fund or a certain 
timidity of judgment we do not know, but The New York Public Library 
Office of Work with Children had no such timidity, and it was a very busy 
place — every activity pointing up the joy and the value of children's books. 

As publishers took part in these activities and noted the effect in their 
sales figures they began to furbish up their editions of the good old stand- 
bys that children love. Better print, better illustrations, better binding be- 
came noticeable, and as that was all so successful, why not really pay more 
attention to children's books, organize a department and appoint a capable 
person to take charge of it? It would be amusing to know how many pub- 
lishers had that bright idea at about the same time, and furthermore how 
many of them thought that Anne Carroll Moore would be just the person. 
But she knew better. Of course children's book publishing was another 
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part of her dream — but only a part. She was not to be confined to one 
office. She was to stay free to roam through them all, always a welcome 
guest, eager and appreciative but a friend to all and a rival to none. And 
so the disappointed but not disheartened book publishers found people in 
their own companies or drew them from the outside and established sep- 
arate departments devoted to the publishing of children’s books. At the 
beginning of the second quarter of this century there were five or six such 
departments, and through the second quarter there was such a burgeoning 
and blossoming of children’s books as never was in the world before. 

Color printing done by offset lithography helped materially in the blos- 
soming. In the ‘twenties the best color printing was done in Europe, and 
a number of our best books were sent there to be printed. But that 
became unnecessary when some of the European lithographers followed 
the artists here and made the plates from which the beautiful color work 
could be printed. Later the cameras and materials to take the place of 
stones were so improved that hand transfers were practically eliminated, 
and now there are many printers ready to reproduce any work presented. 
More and more beautiful books come from our presses, and we are now 
exporting what we used to import. 

The pressures of after-war and prewar and war years brought many 
artists who loved the countries of their youth that had been left behind and 
who, perhaps from nostalgia that gave them a long perspective, could 
make better books for children here than if they had stayed at home. Here 
they found means to express themselves, and in this period produced hun- 
dreds of picture books and stories vividly proving that though scenes and 
customs vary, children are the same the ‘world over, that there is beauty 
and goodness everywhere. And there were second- and third-generation 
artists —- Americans — who in their growing up had absorbed some of 
the cultures of their forbears, and so consciously and unconsciously could 
enrich the pattern of American life that they were presenting to their 
children. The children’s rooms welcomed them all, encouraging books as 
they appeared and so inspiring more to come. АП in all, by mid-century 
it is safe to say that American children’s literature was the most cosmopoli- 
tan literature in the world. У 

It is not possible, in short space, to describe what had happened. History 
and biography were rewritten for the young with the help of archaeology 
and anthropology and psychology and all the other “ologies.” The sciences 
were revealing new wonders from the microscopic to the telescopic worlds, 
and these were duly explained to the young. 
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There was a new awareness of the spirit of place, and along with the 
books depicting life in other countries were books pointing up interesting 
character in sections of our own. 

New encyclopedias were needed and duly appeared, prepared by experts 
and embellished by all the printers’ arts, and if it would seem that the young 
might tend to become mere walking encyclopedias, their minds glutted 
with information, the library wisely classified its books so that budding 
scientists and artists or philosophers could each follow his own bent but 
have a broad foundation of general interests. 

In short, there were thousands of books — “books to make young Ameri- 
cans think and feel more vividly, make them more aware of the world 
without and more at home in the world within, more able to give something 
to their generation and thoroughly to enjoy the giving.” 

The Office of Work with Children always stressed the joy of reading. 
Birthdays, holidays, and anniversaries were inspiration for festivals all the 
year around, But to the publishing world the high point of festival, the 
event that summed up and renewed the influence of the Office on book 
publishing, was the yearly celebration for the opening of the Exhibit of 
children’s books suggested as holiday gifts held in Book Week each No- 
vember. 

And who made this festival every year? Anne Carroll Moore, great 
librarian — Publisher Extraordinary to the Children’s Book World. 





The Owls made by Jay Van Everen for Books from the 
New York Herald-Tribune 





The Owls made by Boris Artzybasheff from 
The Three Owls, Second Book (Coward-McCann) 


The Picture Books of Bruno Munari 
By Marta CIMINO 


MONG the most original, imaginative, and beautiful picture books ever 
made are those of Bruno Munari. Painter, sculptor, photographer, de- 
signer of books, toys, and mobiles — he calls them “useless machines” — this 
Italian artist has a many-sided genius that turns everything he touches into 
a work of art which, though unmarred by eccentricity, always bears the mark 
of a distinctive personality. He is a plastic poet who expresses his ideas with 
a flowing lyrical line, a sensitive eye for color, and an unerring feeling for 
space. 

Munari is very much an artist of his time. His work has its points of contact 
with that of Mondrian, with the Bauhaus, with Dadaism. He is interested in 
functional design, in the practical application of modern art, in the experi- 
ments of modern architecture. But what he has drawn from these sources 
has in no way confined the exuberance of his creativity. He moves from one 
thing to another, a free spirit, bound by no school of art, always in quest of 
the new. 

What is most surprising is the impression of unity one gets from activities 
so widely dispersed and works so varied in character. There is never any 
doubt that every one of them, however important or trivial, is the product of 
the same forceful and sensitive mind. The same balance of gifts is everywhere 
present in his work: a rich and orderly imagination, spontaneous wit, a con- 
structive capacity that delights in coping with the most difficult problems, 
a delicate feeling for the harmonies of form, color, and space, and the tact 
that knows when to leave a work before it begins to be labored or overem- 
phatic. The qualities that are apparent at their simplest and purest in what 
he calls his Libri illegibili (unreadable books) are just as fully present in his 
picture books for children. The rhythms of form and color and space flow 
from cover to cover, joining into a complete and harmonious plastic unity. 
There is the same precise realization of his formal purposes, the same high 
level of integration, although in the picture books for children he has had to 
deal with other problems — entertaining a child and arranging the reciprocal 
relations of text and illustration. If he is unaffected by the simplicity or com- 
plexity of the aesthetic problem he is tackling, he is equally free from con- 
cern about the character of the means or materials he employs. In his diaposi- 
tives, slides prepared for projection on a screen, Munari makes use of the 
most casual materials: a hair, a blade of grass, bits of torn paper or cello- 
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phane. But the image thrown on the screen, far from being random, has the 
precision and authority of his most carefully executed painting. Nor is he 
disturbed by having to cope with practical exigencies. His active mind, con- 
tinually finding new fields to explore, and his rich sensibility, lavishing its 
full resources on every discovery, set their distinctive stamp on all he does, 
whether it be a greeting card to a friend, a commercial work such as a poster, 
or a large commercial project such as his fabulous fountain in Milan. 

When an artist of Munari’s stature applies his ample powers of invention, 
technical virtuosity, and skill in composition to the picture book, we expect 
the result to be formally impressive on all counts. We are much more im- 
pressed, however, because it is less to be expected, when we find that these 
powers have been put at the service of a vision which is of the child’s world. 
The tone of the books is pervaded by Munari's insight into the innocent wis- 
dom and guileless humor that are so much a part of childhood. The move- 
ment of his simple texts has the easy naturalness of an effortless improvisa- 
tion, and the pictures, for all their precision of design, share that apparently 
spontaneous rhythm. Munari is clearly at home in that world and not merely 
a well-intentioned visitor. : 

Although they make their effect at first glance, Munari’s picture books are 
of such quality as to repay closer attention. Perhaps the least characteristic 
of them is Che cos’ д l'orologio, a large paper-bound picture book six pages 
long, printed in flat color. Its brief text and many drawings succeed in captur- 
ing the salient aspects of time, and those, particularly from daily life, that 
would have meaning for a child. It is not merely the machinery of a clock, for 
which he has made a superb mechanical drawing in the final double page 
spread, that spells time for Munari. The text that accompanies it sums up his 
view poetically. In phrases that a child can understand he suggests the con- 
tinuity of time and the relation between time and change: 


Ad ogni tic tac del tuo cuore passa un minuto secondo. . . . Il tempo non 
si ferma mai, gli orologi di tutto il mondo sono in movimento per 
seguirlo . . . il tempo continua a passare e consuma tutto: riduce il ferro 
in polvere, disegna le rughe sul viso dei vecchi. Dopo cento anni, in un 
secondo, un uomo muore e un altro ne nasce. 


At every beat of your heart a tiny second goes Ьу... . Time never stops, 
all the clocks in the world are in motion to follow it... time keeps going 
and uses up everything: grinds iron into dust, carves wrinkles on the faces 
of the old. After a hundred years, in one second, one man dies and another 
is born. 
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All the rest of his picture books have been designed in a special fashion 
which Munari has made his very own. Superimposed on the pages there are 
flaps which, when lifted, change the design and at the same time continue the 
action of the story. Mat contenti, for example, is a moral tale. Bold full page 
compositions are divided into large solid areas of bright flat color. Each page 
shows an animal and asks“Che cosa sogna?" ( What does he dream? ). By open- 
ing the flaps set near each animal's eye we discover his dream. We find that 
the elephant, tired of being such a heavy animal, dreams of being a bird; the 
bird has his reason for wishing to be a fish; the fish would like to be a lizard; 
the lizard a bull; the bull in turn an elephant. And the end carries us back to 
the beginning with the intimation that the elephant also dreams. The rhythmic 
effect of the flow of the text and pictorial design uninterrupted from start to 
finish, produces a sense of variety in unity, which is in fact the basic concept 
of the book. The little jolts of surprise are so easy and natural in their wit 
and imagination that the book is not exhausted at one reading. One can go 
through it again and again and still find pleasure in the sequence. 

Every one of the seven books in this series is made of the same elements 
and every one is different. Whether you follow Gigi looking for his cap in 
Gigi cerca il suo berretto or the truckman having trouble bringing home his 
son's birthday gift in L'uomo del camion, you are charmed by a simple effec- 
tive central idea, brilliantly presented in balanced text and illustration. The 
pictures flow into each other page after page, their rhythm accentuated by 
the ingenious interposition of the flaps, and yet each, taken by itself, is a 
complete composition. The stories combine poetry with realism in an engag- 
ing way which is close in spirit to Italian folklore. Two of them, II venditore 
di animali and Toc toc, are notable for their vividness in the use of color and 
for the elegant combination of their system of flaps into a simple whole. 
Another, Storie de tre uccellini, is worthy of special comment because of its 
poignancy. 

Storie di tre ucellini begins simply: "Would you like to know how the 
three birds Cid, Cià and Ci ended up in cages? FI let each one tell his story." 
Each bird tells his story in a separate flap. Ció has the largest flap and the 
longest story. Cià's are smaller. Both stories, however, end in the same way 
with their being caged as pets by the same little boy. Ci's flap is very small 
and his story quite brief. АП he says is: "I have no story. I was born in a cage." 

Two years ago when Bruno Munari visited New York, he brought with 
him not only some of his toys and diapositives, which I had the good fortune 
to see, but also a dummy of an enchanting little book called Nella notte buia. 
Early this year this latest of his picture books was published in Milan. It is 


Reviewing and Criticism of Children’s Books 


By ANNE THAXTER EATON 


[Го was once no reviewing of children’s books. Indeed all book re- 
viewing is of comparatively recent date, coming into existence, as it did, 
with the newspapers of the seventeenth century. Even then it did not occur to 
anyone to criticize and comment on books written for children, since all 
juvenile books were presumed to be equally acceptable to all the little 
Timothys and Susannas of Puritan times and to the little Master Tommys 
and pretty Miss Pollys of the more genial days of John Newbery and his 
New England counterpart, Isaiah Thomas. 

Writing for children was increasing and improving, however, and when 
in the nineteenth century it grew more human and more varied, now and 
again a book written for young people would be noticed by a reviewer of 
books for adults as was the case when Louisa Alcott’s Moods, a novel for 
girls, received qualified praise from a young critic named Henry James. 
Yet, any idea that books for children merited serious criticism was long in 
coming. At last in 1918, something happened which opened up for chil- 
dren’s books a future so rich and ample that it would have been incredible 
to our forefathers. 

It began with Eugene Saxton’s asking Anne Carroll Moore to review 
children’s books for the Bookman, a magazine of literary criticism estab- 
lished by George H. Doran. Her first review, in the November 1918 issue, 
was of W. H. Hudson’s Little Boy Lost. It was a foreshadowing of the qual- 
ities which were to characterize her criticism. Here was imaginative insight, 
understanding of children, wide knowledge of books for both children and 
adults, sound judgment of values, and with it all a spontaneous enjoyment 
akin to a child’s own pleasure. Her articles were distinguished as critical 
writing and it followed that they began at once to influence the writing and 
illustrating and publishing of children’s books. 

Miss Moore continued to write reviews for the Bookman until 1926 when 
it ceased publication. In 1924 she was asked to edit a weekly page of 
criticism of children’s books and their illustration in a new literary review, 
the Herald-Tribune’s Books. Feeling that this larger weekly page offered 
a more effective opportunity for dealing with the artists who were illustrat- 
ing children’s books and that it gave children’s books a definite place in 
criticism from week to week, she consented. She herself has told how the 
page was named. As she watched the five owls who sit on the weathervane 
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of the Children's Library id Westbury, Long Island, she saw three of them 
fly away to become the artist, the author, and the critic symbolized in a 
headpiece for the new page, designed by Jay Van Everen. 

During the ten years Miss Moore reviewed for Books the Three Owls 
were welcome weekly visitors who brought news of books old and new and 
sound discriminating criticism to readers all over the country, and much 
else besides. Sometimes guest critics were invited — Dorothy Lathrop to 
review Anne Parrish's Floating Island, Margery Bianco to review Séümas 
McManus’s Donegal Fairy Stories. There were poems by Rachel Field and 
Elizabeth Coatsworth. Because of Anne Carroll Moore's strong sense of 
festival we celebrated Hallowe'en and Christmas and St. Valentine's Day 
with the Three Owls and when they told us that the first crocus was out in 
the garden of the Morgan Library on Murray Hill, we knew it was Spring. 
Each week brought something fresh and gay and thought provoking. Wise 
words were said about children and poetry, about children's own writing 
and its publication. 

The flights of the Three Owls did not cease when Miss Moore left the 
Herald Tribune in 1984. They soon reappeared in each issue of the Horn 
Book as the Three Owls Notebook where they still tell us of some of the 
high points of current publishing. For the Three Owls, as Miss Moore her- 
self said, made up their threefold minds, author, artist, and critic, to fly for 
the Horn Book in the same quest of reality in children’s books on which 
they first set forth in Books for the Herald-Tribune in 1924. 

Here is the keynote of Anne Carroll Moore's power as a reviewer: reality 
for children. Henry Canby once said that a reviewer needs a cool head and 
a warm heart. Anne Carroll Moore has them both. Her keen judgment and 
genuine human interest have helped many authors, artists and publishers, 
parents and librarians, all those interested in children’s reading. Her re- 
views in the Bookman and in Books cover critically the richest years of 
children's books, a richness for which Miss Moore was herself largely re- 
sponsible. Fortunately most of these reviews are readily available in Miss 
Moore's Roads to Childhood, More Roads to Childhood, Crossroads to 
Childhood and My Roads to Childhood, the last named containing a splen- 
did “Representative List of Books Published 1926-1938,” and in the Three 
Owls, Books I, IT, and III. To dip into any one of these brings refreshment 
from the past and inspiration to keep up the high standards set by Anne 
Carroll Moore as critic and reviewer. 

Following Miss Moore, Mrs. May Lamberton Becker reviewed children's 
books for the Herald-Tribune, writing most of the reviews herself with the 
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enthusiasm that made her book, Adventures in Reading, an inspiration. 
When her duties as both reviewer of children’s books and reader’s guide 
became too heavy, Louise Seaman Bechtel took over the page for boys 
and girls. Her sound judgment, warm appreciation, and knowledge of 
children’s tastes (she has a library in her own home for Westchester boys 
and girls which is a laboratory that children enjoy and where she quietly 
observes their likes and dislikes in books) make her reviews a valuable 
guide to parents, teachers, and librarians. 

The New York Times Book Review had included reviews of children’s 
books from time to time before 1980, but in that year a page of reviews 
was provided regularly every other week. These reviews and special articles 
on children’s reading (for Children’s Book Week) and on vacation reading 
were written by Anne Thaxter Eaton. During these first years when he 
was editor of the New York Times Book Review, J. Donald Adams selected 
the many illustrations from books reviewed which were used on the page 
and planned the layout with excellent results. In 1935 Miss Eaton was 
joined by Ellen Lewis Buell and they reviewed alternate weeks until Miss 
Eaton resigned in 1946. Since then Miss Buell has edited the page, writing 
many excellent reviews herself and also using outside reviewers. The special 
articles for Children’s Book Week are written by such well-known authors 
as Rumer Godden, W. H. Auden, Elizabeth Janeway. 

The Saturday Review of Literature from its beginning included a gener- 
ous number of reviews of children’s books. In 1927, however, a special de- 
partment called “The Children’s Bookshop” was established. As the editors 
expressed it, the wares were to be set forth on three shelves marked com- 
ment, criticism, suggestive information. It was to be a practical aid to 
parents and also to anyone interested in the development of children by 
means of books — teachers, publishers, librarians; there was to be a short 
discussion or essay reflecting the talk abroad about children’s book needs, 
reviews of good books, lists of special kinds of books. The “Children’s 
Bookshop” was to appear fortnightly, sometimes oftener, and was to call 
on a wide range of reviewers and on people outside the range of reviewers. 
These aims were abundantly fulfilled. Under the editorship of Marion Pon- 
sonby (Mrs. Henry Canby) and later under that of Katharine Ulrich, the 
“Children’s Bookshop” was a gracious and attractive page. Rachel Field’s 
column, called “The Gossip Shop,” contained brief and sprightly comments 
on new books and on what was happening in the publishing world. The 
“essays” comprised such topics as “Imaginative Books” by Rachel Field 
and “Sets of Books” by Alice Dalgliesh, and among the “outside reviewers” 
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were Elizabeth Coatsworth, Anne Parrish, and Hendrik Van Loon. The 
“Children’s Bookshop” continued, though less regularly as time went on, 
through 1939. After that less space was given to reviews of children’s books 
until September 1943 when Mary Gould Davis became editor, contributing 
a monthly column and editing the annual children’s book supplement. Miss 
Davis sometimes called on outside reviewers but did most of the reviewing 
herself. A little essay, often with a charming seasonal quality, prefaced 
each monthly column to shed light on children’s book tastes and suggest 
how to satisfy them. In April 1954 Mrs. Frances Lander Spain be- 
came the Saturday Reviews editor of children’s books (the name having 
been changed from Saturday Review of Literature). Mrs. Spain calls on 
reviewers from many parts of the country, thus bringing together opinions 
as far apart geographically as Texas, California, Oregon, Massachusetts, 
Washington, Minnesota, and New York. 

From January 1935 to January 1950 Mrs. Ethel C. Ince edited the Chil- 
dren’s Page and the Page for Young People in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. During those years reviews appeared on both pages. Mrs. Ince se- 
lected her reviewers with care, and while she did not do the actual writing 
of the reviews she shared in the appraisal of the books. The Monitor's wide 
circulation carried these reviews into many small towns and remote sec- 
tions of the country where parents and teachers welcomed them and de- 
pended on them. 

Since its beginning in 1924 the Horn Book Magazine has been an im- 
portant guide to the knowledge and appreciation of writing for children. 
Bertha Mahony Miller, the founder of the Horn Book Magazine and its 
editor for many years, was one of the first people in this country to recog- 
nize the importance of children’s books and uphold high standards and 
true values in writing and illustrating for children, standards and values 
maintained by the present editor, Jennie Lindquist. In the Horn Book 
Magazine’s pages genuine criticism is to be found in the annotated lists 
and in the long reviews by such people as Margery Bianco, Anne Parrish, 
Alice Jordan, Paul Hazard, Annis Duff, and Grace Allen Hogarth. 

Reviewers today are hard put to it to keep up in any degree with the 
tremendous output of children’s books, but looking back over the years 
since the appearance in the Bookman of Anne Carroll Moore’s review of 
Litile Boy Lost we realize that the criticism and reviewing of children’s 
books has won its own special and recognized place in the world of books. 


Storytelling Fifty Years A-growing 
By Котн SAWYER 


IME lays a distinctive pattern for every art, so that those who search 
for it may find a point of departure for whatever goal they may be seek- 
ing. For many arts the pattern has grown more complex with each century. 
Storytelling, however, has kept its directness, its spontaneity and simplicity. 
Traditional storytellers brought as clearly marked values and delight to their 
telling as the modern, more conscious storytellers. There has been growth, 
but this has been largely in the way of a wider use of storytelling and a more 
conscious understanding of what make up the qualities of a good story to tell. 
But the pattern of all arts has grown more cluttered, less coherent. Ed- 
ucation, life itself, has become vastly complex, entertainment at easy hand 
has galloped among us. I once heard Thorstein Veblen say: “We live in a 
civilized world — God help us!” And this world must lay an inevitable hand 
hard upon the continuance of any traditional art. I stress this now for I believe 
it is because of the very simplicity and spontaneity of the art of storytelling, 
with its strong appeal to the hearts and imagination of our children, that we 
can hope for its survival as a living art. 

For all art having its beginning among primitive peoples, who early felt 
the need of expressing their innermost feeling, and who as early began their 
search for those things of eternal value, there has always been a waxing and 
a waning. The need to express something vital in stone, sand, clay or the 
spoken word has passed from the many to the few and back to the many 
again. In the beginning every man was his own storyteller. In time the stories 
passed from the keeping of all to a chosen few. So stories were carried from 
castle to king’s court, over the seas in galleys and Viking ships. As the stories 
spread and the delight in them grew, each man became again his own 
storyteller. Anyone in a crowd on market days or festivals, or in a cabin on a 
long winter night, told the tale he loved best to those eager to listen. So is 
it still in the cabins and at the cross-roads of Ireland; and one can still hear 
the traditional ending: “There is the tale. Take it and better it, ye who can.” 
It has been this bettering that has given the folk tale its compactness, its 
smooth polish, like the fine weathering of good wood; that has kept the art 
of the storyteller a living thing. 

It was at the turn of this century that Marie Shedlock, of Boulogne and 
Tunbridge Wells, brought this art to the United States, and with it the realiza- 
ion for all educators and librarians of how mighty was the force of the spoken 
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word and how wide and deep went the values of good storytelling. She 
sparked the urge, especially among students and young librarians, to tell 
stories. Memories of her, and her own fine book The Art of the Storyteller 
have kept the spark glowing. 

But for the moment I would leave Miss Shedlock and go back a full century 
to that time when New York brought forth its own first gifted storyteller. It 
may seem fantastic to bring Washington Irving into this survey of storytelling 
in The New York Public Library. But for me he makes so definite a part of the 
pattern that I feel compelled to remind those who may have forgotten what a 
vital place he holds. In everything he wrote he showed unforgettably that 
back of the writer stood the storyteller, and back of the storyteller the listener, 
and back of these a man, wide traveled, who knew how to sift and select from 
all that. he gathered, into the making of a well-rounded tale. He gave us an 
enduring folk quality in his legends, folktales, and in his inimitable History of 
New York done by one Dietrich Knickerbocker. His were the first books of 
notable value to be published in America. 

England must have known him as a first rate spinner of yarns; and before 
that he and his cronies at Sleepy Hollow must have bandied back and forth 
those legends of the Catskills. I have good authority as to his place among the 
storytellers of Spain. The winter I spent in Granada was a slack season for 
the guides. One found me who not only offered to better my Spanish and give 
me good companioning but to tell me much about my “countryman, Wash- 
ington Irving” that perhaps I did not know. His grandfather had known well 
that Mateo who was both compaion and servant to Irving while he was living 
in the Alhambra. Gypsies and Granadinos had listened enthralled to the tales 
he told and the manner of his telling. There must have been a keen bartering 
in stories: “Rip Van Winkle” given in exchange for “The Moor’s Legacy.” 
“Born to the art” had been the expression used by my Manuel’s grandfather. 
Later Manuel took me to the small clubhouse of the Guides of Granada and 
showed me the bust of Washington Irving put there as a tribute to the man 
and his gift. He had saved for Spain one of its most enchanted monuments. 

I would wish that our first truly American storyteller were better remem- 
bered as one of the first trustees of the Astor Library. Would it not be a 
good and significant thing 'if our present day storytellers granted him, on 
ocassion, a place in their story hours? I believe young people would take him 

‘to their hearts, not only for his droll wit, but for the tales of old New York and 

its environs that only he can conjure up. I am thinking of that wit now and 
what an exuberant sharing of tales he and Marie Shedlock would have had 
had he been born a half century later, or she a half century earlier. 
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The qualities that Miss Shedlock brought to her art, and of which she gave 
so abundantly to all who listened, have remained for us the high mark of per- 
fect storytelling. Voice and the spoken word were the medium for the art, 
and she used them with that same care and appreciation with which a painter 
uses line, color, and perspective. She had a wonderful voice, perfectly pitched, 
flexible. She never droned. Her sense of timing was always right; she knew 
the value of pause. Her power to build expectation as the story grew combined 
both the traditional art and that of the conscious and trained artist. She be- 
longed to those stories she told as the traditional storyteller belonged to those 
which had been handed down to him, an enduring legacy. Everyone who 
remembers her telling of the fairytales of Hans Christian Andersen knows 
how deeply rooted was this kinship. 

Her first visit took her from east coast to west coast, and back. She was to 
come again at the start of the First World War and stay a number of years. 
It was on her first visit that Miss Mary Plummer, director of the School of Li- 
brary Science at Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, heard her; she brought her over 
the bridge to tell stories to the faculty and students, and then it was that the 
children’s librarian in the Pratt Free Library knew there must be a story hour 
for the children there. 

That librarian was Anne Carroll Moore. Never, I think, through her years 
of library service, has she failed in that keen, eager awareness to all things 
of true value that might enrich and compel work with children. After the 
stories a small Scotch girl, her eyes brimming with that magic the hour had 
held, asked: “Miss Moore, is she a fairy or just a lady?” And so was born a 
Fairy Godmother, not only to New York but to the whole country and Canada. 
Her birthday, May fifth, has become one of celebration down the years. I 
bring this memory back lest we forget how much we owe to that small wisp 
of an artist, Marie Shedlock. 

Later, before she sailed for England, there was another story hour at Pratt 
and a student, catching the same magic that had filled the small Scotch girl, 
said to Miss Moore: “I believe I could tell stories.” She did, and proved to 
those who heard her that she had the background, training, and qualities of 
the gifted storyteller. When Miss Moore came to direct the work with chil- 
dren in the libraries of Manhattan, Anna Cogswell Tyler came to be supervisor 
of storytelling; and in 1908 the first library story hour was opened. Through 
Miss Tyler’s enthusiasm and vision storytelling grew in scope and demand. 
She started those Reading Clubs for the older boys and girls which became 
a vital core of interest in books throughout the city. It was inevitable that 
` ‘among her own young librarians there should emerge one capable of becom- 
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ing her assistant and, after her retirement, carrying on as supervisor of story- 
telling until 1945 — Mary Gould Davis. 

I should like to make more vivid this growth of storytelling under the li- 
brary's first two supervisors by quoting from Miss Moore's annual report of 
1939. 


As soon as the story hour was fairly well established in the children’s 
rooms in 1908 social settlements, parks and playgrounds, schools, both 
public and private, churches of all denominations, boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, 
orphanages, homes for the aged, every kind of welfare institution, began 
to ask for storytellers, and have continued to do so ever since. 


And again, to quote from Mary Gould Davis’s report of the same year: 


It is ten years since storytelling in parks and playgrounds was put on a 
basis of cooperative effort. We can now see how much it has strengthened 
the bond between good books and the children of New York. Those of us 
who have told stories through this decade — a decade rich in good books 
for boys and girls — know how much it has meant to take these books 
out of doors — to east side swimming pools — to Central Park, to the 
playgrounds beside the Hudson River on the upper West Side — to the 
Cloisters of the Museum of the City of New York.” 


It was during this same period that the bookmobiles started going to Staten 
Island and the Bronx carrying books and storytelling — “strengthening the 
bond between good books and the children of New York,” as Miss Davis 
wrote in her report. 

This all stresses the statement I made at the beginning of this article that 
the growth of storytelling was not so much a growth of the art — Miss Shed- 
lock brought that to us full fledged — as it was the growth of appreciation of 
wherein lay the values of a good story to tell. It was a growth of opportunities 
— of awareness to the help storytelling could give in those new branch librar- 
ies where books and collections were still meagre. Here was a significant way 
to supplement those books that were available. 

Although never a storyteller herself no one has furthered this growth more 
than has Anne Carroll Moore. No one has carried through the years a greater 
or more replete realization of all that lay at the core of this art — or was so 
capable of transmitting it. She made storytelling possible in the beginning. 
Every one who has heard her read The Tailor of Gloucester at Christmas time, 
or on St. Nicholas Eve parts of The History of New York — with all its droll- 
eries — knows how keenly she felt the power of the spoken word. She brought 
an ever deepening stimulus to the work of her children’s librarians. I once 
heard a psychology student divide the human race into vitalizers and de- 
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vitalizers. Miss Moore was a vitalizer in all she did — in all she believed in; 
and much of the success in storytelling these last fifty years stems from her. 
Hers was the gift of festival. She made of holidays and birthdays those times 
of special celebration that make the very underpinning of a successful story 
hour. What has it not meant by way of true spellbinding to both children and 
librarians to watch Miss Moore light candles, bring red roses to keep the Fairy 
Godmother’s day, fill vases with spring flowers in April for Hans Christian 
Andersen! 

No one felt more keenly the value of a rich background, built out of wide 
contacts, out of contributing arts. Many of her librarians have both carried 
her gift of festival and gathered much on their own terms into other libraries, 
visiting, traveling in other countries, picking up material to use over and over 
in their work. I am thinking especially of Ruth Hill Viguers, going first to 
Spain and spending nearly two years there, then two years in the American 
Library in Paris, then on to China; coming back in the end to share all abund- 
antly in the New York libraries and on the Staten Island bookmobile. So has 
it been with Mary Gould Davis, with Jacqueline Overton. So much the richer 
in their backgrounds and in their fulfilment of the storyteller’s art. 

There has been more to this growth of storytelling, and the many divergent 
roads leading to and from it, and I am thinking of the books which have been 
given us by the children’s librarians of Manhattan. Anna Cogswell Tyler be- 
gan with her Twenty Four Unusual Stories, a fine collection for storyteller or 
reader. Following came Mary Gould Davis with her Truce of the Wolf and 
Three Golden Oranges. Pura Belpre’s Perez and Martina is a delightful folk- 
tale, retold. Marcia Brown must have absorbed a great deal of the storyteller’s 
approach both for her delightful illustrations and her simple, direct, and well- 
knit texts. Her Stone Soup is an exuberant recreating of a traditional tale — 
perfect for storytelling, for a picture-book hour, or for sheer amusement for 
the reader. 

While her books have not been primarily for the storyteller, Frances Clarke 
Sayers has given us books that lend themselves to telling. I once watched a 
group of middle-aged children sit spellbound, listening to Bluebonnets for 
Lucinda. Anne Carroll Moore has given us three books that lend themselves to 
a spontaneous telling or reading: Nicholas — A Manhattan Christmas Story, 
Nicholas and The Golden Goose, and The Bold Dragoon. Storytellers plan- 
ning an hour with Washington Irving please take notice of the last. Fresh in 
my mind, in spite of the years between, is the picture of my children sitting 
beside our hearth while I read them the first Nicholas. Wonder and expec- 
tancy spilled over. I could have told then how irrevocably the two names of 
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Nicholas and-Ann Caraway would be for ever afterwards associated in so 
many hearts with this special adventure in the keeping of Christmas, and with 
the gaiety of all true festival. 

While they have written no books, Ruth Hill Viguers has written two lovely 
things, brimming with the storyteller’s art: Over the Drawbridge and into the 
Castle and Open the Windows and Let Christmas In, and Marcia Dalphin has 
done a truly festive booklet, widely used, in her Light the Candles. These 
three originally appeared in the Horn Book. Although it has no direct bearing 
on storytelling Mrs. Viguer’s:part in A Critical History of Children’s Literature 
speaks forcefully of her wide background in children’s books, her awareness 
of values, and her feeling of the storyteller’s art in all she writes. 

I have spoken of those librarians whose work I have been familiar with. 
There are of course many others who have made fine contributions. I feel 
sure with the coming of other years there will continue always a fresh, vigor- 
ous evaluation, and a care that the true art of the storyteller never grows slip- 
shod — never weakens into a journeyman’s performance. 

It is good to remember that while much in the field of present-day entertain- 
ment for children may prove all too negligible, the appeal to imagination and 
heart, both in storytelling and in reading, need never wane. To bring children, 
- good books, and well told stories into fellowship, one with the other, remains 
a constant goal. Let us never forget this is a spiritual heritage in our keeping. 
May the children of this generation, and the next, and the next have the de- 
light, the wonder, and the joy in discovering new books that lie within this 
heritage. 





The Owls made by Boris Artzybasheff from the Horn Book Magazine 


Magazines for Children 
By Axxce M. JORDAN 


REMINISCENT glance backward at the shelves of books in the library 

rooms some fifty years ago carries one well into the nineteenth century, 
pointing out certain forces that shaped the standard collections then and 
later. Before there were children’s rooms in public libraries there were maga- 
zines for children. And some of these magazines were nurseries for children’s 
books. Encouraged or admonished by editors, young writers were led to 
realize that writing acceptably for children demanded as much ability as 
writing for their elders. While this conclusion is notably true of the influence 
of two distinguished editors in the last third of the nineteenth century, the 
effect of several other magazines is not disregarded. 

As the longest lived of the magazines known by American boys and girls, 
the Youth’s Companion can point proudly to a shining past. One hundred 
years of continuous publication surely is proof that the paper filled a unique 
place in the affection and enlightenment of several generations. Youth's Com- 
panion was started in 1827 to prepare young people for the high destiny the 
founder, Deacon Nathaniel Willis, believed was in store for them, by instilling 
high moral principles through the agency of a weekly paper. He wanted to in- 
struct them insensibly, entertain them and allure to paths of virtue and piety. 

Widely distributed as it was, however, and dearly loved throughout its 
long life, Youth’s Companion was never a magazine for children, but rather 
for families where there were “youths,” often mature. It had little influence 
upon the production of children’s books, though it truly influenced the lives 
of some of the young people into whose homes it came. For three-fourths of 
the Companion’s lifetime, a great majority of the people of the United States 
lived in farming communities and the weekly paper did much to enlighten 
them about events of their day, at home and abroad. 

The list of contributors to the Youth’s Companion, as they appear in the 
recently published collection of stories and articles, presents an impressive 
array of names, great and near great, in the literary history of the nineteenth 
century. They range from John Quincy Adams to Winston Spencer Churchill, 
M.P., from Ella Wheeler Wilcox to Robert Frost. Kipling and Mark Twain, 
William James and Willa Cather, Harriet Beecher Stowe and Edith Wharton 
are all there. So well-known and respectable a paper could ask widely and 
rewardingly for contributions to be printed under the caption, “For the 
Companion.” 
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Actually, a multitude of lesser authors helped to supply the long serials. 
Such a one was J. T. Trowbridge whose career as a “boys’ author” began in 
Our Young Folks. The best of his stories were continued there and in St. 
Nicholas. Another favorite, closely associated with the Youth’s Companion, 
was Charles Asbury Stephens whose books were long carried on the shelves 
of children’s libraries. Mr. Stephens started in 1870 to write stories of camp- 
ing and fishing in the State of Maine. His long connection with the paper 
covered not only his own recollections but also those of his grandfather, “The 
Old Squire.” 

First of the group of children’s magazines to show its effect upon the chil- 
dren’s library collections of fifty years ago was Our Young Folks. Boys and 
girls of the early years of the twentieth century would have thought it a very 
old-fashioned publication, yet they read eagerly books that had appeared in 
its pages. If the sober title seems to carry an echo of the didactic age, Our 
Young Folks was in content far removed from The Juvenile Miscellany of 
Mrs. Child. That too had the kindly backing of the literary circle of its day, 
but times had changed. In’ between lay Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and 
Tanglewood Tales and an awakening of imagination. 

While the spirit of the Atlantic Monthly hovered over its offspring, the 
Editorial Board was selected with discernment. Of the three editors to whom 
the new venture was entrusted probably the most important to its program 
was John T. Trowbridge. Perhaps it was an advantage that Trowbridge was 
not a native New Englander. He had come to the Atlantic Monthly from 
a log house in rural New York, by way of association with men of 
letters in New York City. He brought to his post an earnest desire to se- 
cure the best available writers to satisfy the tastes of the live boys and girls 
he knew. 

A normal boy loves adventure and Afloat in the Forest, by Mayne Reid, 
was a leading serial in the first volume for 1865, to be followed by other books 
of his which contained first hand knowledge of distant lands as background 
for hair-raising encounters, Isaac Hayes’ Cast Away in the Cold was one of 
the early popular and authentic accounts of Arctic exploration bringing the 
flavor of strange words like pemmican and blubber to readers of Our Young 
Folks. And long to be found in children’s libraries were the stories by Trow- 
bridge himself, especially the Jack Hazard series. Drawn from his boyhood 
along the Erie canal they pictured the life of a boy who had to fend for 
himself and who made good in rough surroundings. Another story of boy 
life from Our Young Folks has lasted longer to become an unquestioned 
classic on library shelves. The Story of a Bad Boy by Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
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may be idealized autobiography, to be sure, butitis written with a charm that 
is unmistakable and is essentially true to boy nature. 

Our Young Folks looked abroad for some of its features, to France and 
Germany, to the England of Edward Lear for “The Owl and the Pussy Cat” 
and “The Duck and the Kangaroo,” for the delicious nonsense of Charles 
Dickens's “Magic Fishbone” in his Holiday Romance. But Mr. Trowbridge 
and the other editors did not need to go outside Massachusetts for fun while 
Abby Morton Diaz and Lucretia P. Hale lived. 

Mrs. Diaz was a contributor to Our Young Folks through all the nine years 
of its existence. Short stories by her appearing from time to time prepared 
the way for the amusing series of William Henry's Letters to His Grand- 
mother, illustrated by the writer much as children draw illustrations today. 
Country boys, girls too, could enjoy the fun in this with its homespun speech 
and the revealing allusions to William Henry’s friends, Dorry, Bubby Short, 
and the two Betseys. For younger children Mrs. Diaz told stories of the twin 
Jimmy Johns, who were identified by the red flannel peppermints sewed on 
Jimmy's clothes and the blue flannel peppermints on Johnny's. With these 
came the tale of the sad fate of the little lost doll. 

What a surprise it was in 1949, to learn from a letter to Mrs. Miller, that 
Momoko Ishii had found an eager audience for a new edition of the book 
about Polly Cologne among her little Japanese friends and to read that Miss 
Ishii was eager to get the William Henry Letters from America. The children 
in Japan who loved to hear how Polly Cologne was lost and who found her, 
felt that their own grandparents were very much like those who lived in 
American homes eighty-five years earlier. 

When Howard M. Ticknor accepted for Our Young Folks a short story 
named “The Lady Who Put Salt in Her Coffee,” he could hardly have im- 
agined the other incidents that, made into a book, would give fame to Lu- 
cretia P. Hale. The later stories were published in St. Nicholas and the Peter- 
kins became familiar friends in American households. It may be remembered 
that the Peterkins had some hesitation about publishing their Family Papers, 
but the Lady from Philadelphia strongly advised it. 

Even while Our Young Folks was enjoying its early popularity and gaining 
the affection of boys and girls in many states, another periodical, the Riverside 
Magazine, was introduced to children by a Boston publishing house. Al- 
though this was destined to have a shorter life than Our Young Folks it was to 
contribute markedly to the growing sense of the importance of a critical eval- 
uation of books for young people. The editor, Horace E. Scudder, was a dedi- 
cated man. He believed profoundly in the value of stimulating reading and 
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its power to kindle imagination and to arouse interest. He had ideas that he 
was eager to develop for the benefit of the young people of his time. The 
Riverside Magazine, published by Hurd and Houghton, the predecessors of 
the Houghton Mifflin Company, gave him an unrivalled opportunity to ad- 
vance his cause, for he was a member of the house and his opinions had the 
respect of the other members. As editor he set high standards of production 
and attracted many of the best writers as did Our Young Folks. The pages 
of the Riverside were brightened by illustrations from the hands of Winslow 
Homer, E. B. Bensell, John La Farge, F. O. C. Darley, and others of the 
group whose work had also been found in Our Young Folks. Ballads and 
story-telling verse, like Browning's *Pied Piper of Hamelin,” spiced the pages 
in nearly every number. 

Besides, Scudder inaugurated a series of excellent articles designed for 
parents, in which he set forth the high aims of wise book selection, which 
were a decided innovation in any magazine at that time. Here he punctured 
the assumption that boys and girls must be provided with new books in prefer- 
ence to those longer in print, reiterating that in choosing books for children 
grownups should ask only if the book is good and suited to the reader for 
whom it is bought. He denied that the rules for judging children’s books differ 
materially from the rules accepted for literature in general. He wanted chil- 
dren to have access to the great literature of the English-speaking world and 
in several articles he discussed classics, Shakespeare, William Blake, Scott, 
and Prescott. 

With these and other articles of the same tenor, Horace Scudder had a 
lasting influence upon the study and production of books for children. 

Best of all, perhaps, for its immediate effect was Scudder's plea for books 
of imagination. He called upon young men who felt the stirring of imag- 
ination to address themselves to children with the certainty of finding 
listeners. To fail to introduce Arabian Nights to a child Scudder called “a 
breach of trust." Here the dramatic full-page picture of "The Fisherman and 
the Afrite," by John La Fargé, as it appeared in the Riverside comes vividly 
' to mind. Scudder was greatly moved by the fairy tales of Hans Christian 
Andersen. Seventeen of these tales were published in his magazine, some of 
them before appearing in Denmark. It was through this praise and admira- 
tion that Andersen early became known in America. 

The Riverside Magazine was consequently a natural outlet for the writing 
of a young American storyteller who was most truly himself while telling a 
fanciful tale. Frank Stockton's Ting-a-ling has just appeared in a delightful 
new edition some eighty-five years after it was printed in the Riverside. There 
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were several “make-believe” stories in the early collection now long out of 
print, entitled Ting-a-Ling Tales, happily illustrated by E. B. Bensell. They 
are now again making the adventures of the beguiling little fairy on his blue 
butterfly and his friend the good giant Tur-il-i-ra known to fairy tale loving 
children far into the twentieth century. 

Mary Mapes Dodge had definite theories, too, about what a children’s 
magazine should be. She was dissatisfied with those papers that came from 
England, believing that they offered only examples to be avoided. To her 
thinking, the ideal magazine for children should conform to the lines of an 
ideal periodical for adults and be “strong, warm, beautiful and true.” A child 
would find pleasure in such a magazine. It must have the spirit of laughter 
and at the same time it must not despise information, skilfully given to waken 
a child’s curiosity. 

The unsigned article on children’s magazines which appeared in Scribner’s 
Magazine in 1878 contained many a refreshingly new note. Among these, 
Mrs. Dodge wished to create a sense of continuity so that a child might meet 
in every number a personage who was understanding and lively, friendly to 
all readers. This idea she carried out in St. Nicholas in the departments 
conducted by “The Little Schoolma’am” and “Jack in the Pulpit” where 
she could talk over children’s problems or give advice under a pen name. 

As St. Nicholas grew older there were other departments, the “Letter Box,” 
“The Agassiz Association,” and “St. Nicholas League.” These stimulated ob- 
servation of the outdoor world, encouraged children to write to others about 
their hobbies, making geography come alive. In the first ten years of the 
twentieth century, Albert Bigelow Paine, through the “St. Nicholas League,” 
was widely influential in promoting the creative work of young people in 
literature and art. Not a few writers of distinction made their early appear- 
ance in the pages of St. Nicholas at that time. Only the friendly element in a 
magazine they loved could have fostered in children’s minds these rewarding 
tastes. Out of this leading grew books: Olive Thorne Miller’s tales of birds 
and animals, William Hamilton Gibson’s nature articles with his delicate line 
drawings, Proctor's books about Һе ѕїагѕ, and the “How to Make and Do" 
books of Dan Beard. | 

How exactly like Mrs. Dodge it was to bring Frank Stockton to Brownie’s 
Big Party on Christmas Eve, at The New York Public Library! No more for- 
tunate choice as Associate Editor during the early years of St. Nicholas could 
have been made than he. Already known for Ting-a-ling, Stockton brought 
to St. Nicholas many of his most engaging fanciful tales in “The Floating 
Prince,” the “Bee-man of Orne,” and “The Reformed Pirate.” 
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For when the Riverside Magazine had ceased publication and Our Young 
Folks had been merged in St. Nicholas, the well-liked writers for each 
turned naturally to the younger magazine making transition easy for chil- 
dren. Compelling serial stories, “Eight Cousins,” “Boy Emigrants,” “Under 
the Lilacs,” “Little Lord F auntleroy,” “Donald and Dorothy,” abounded in 
entertainment. 

And there was plenty of absurd gaiety, not only in Laura Richards’ non- 
sense jingles, but in Davy and the Goblin with the cockalorum and Ribsy the 
cab-horse, J. G. Francis with his delectable Cheerful Cats and Palmer Cox 
with his Brownies. In the early decades of the twentieth century no childen’s 
librarian could fail to recognize the pivot on which revolved the hilarious 
laughter of a tableful of boys as they picked out the chosen characters, the 
Dude, the Policeman, the Indian, the Eskimo in the big yellow covered books. 
Was it not the longing for a Brownie book that urged the youngest Moffat to 
learn to write his name? 

Other people recognized good writing, but the secret of Mrs. Dodge's 
great influence over children’s books Jay in the challenge she presented to 
authors to do their best work. When Howard Pyle wrote to his mother: 
“There is no other child’s magazine of any worth in the country and my 
writings are especially for children,” he had already begun his fruitful con- 
nection with St. Nicholas. The initial instalment of his Animal Fables, “The 
Crafty Fox,” appeared in the issue for November 1877. So began the brilliant 
career of the author-illustrator whose work is generally counted preéminent 
in American books for children. 

Mrs. Dodge was keenly alive to the promise of power shown in Howard 
Pyle’s early work and did not want him to continue his Animal Fables too 
long. His “spirit of fairy tales” was given full play in the lavishly pictured 
Wonder Clock and Pepper and Salt, accepted by Harper's Young People. 
The honor of publishing Pyle’s distinguished Robin Hood belongs also to this 
fine young publication. Another attractive monthly was Wide Awake, which 
added to children’s rooms the popular home stories about the five little 
Peppers. American children were rich, indeed, in the magazines of once upon 
a time. 

Thus surveying the past, I'am unalterably convinced that the great body 
of literature we depended on in the early years of the twentieth century drew 
its inspiration from St. Nicholas under Mary Mapes Dodge, in New York, and 
the editorial work of Horace E. Scudder in Boston. 


raining of Children’s Librarians 
History and Implications 
By ELIZABETH NESBITT 


T would be a salutary thing if all librarians now working with children 

should have occasion to read the literature concerned with all aspects of 
the development of children’s library work. The records of the last decade 
of the nineteenth century and the first decade of the twentieth century have 
singular interest and importance. It was during these twenty years that 
library work with children became recognized as a vital part of the public 
library. It was organized on a departmental basis. Fundamental objectives 
were formulated and permanently sound methods of achieving these objec- 
tives were devised. Full professional standing was given children’s work by 
. the formation of the Section for Children's Librarians of the American Li- 
brary Association in 1900. Inevitably, the need for specialized professional 
education for children’s librarians was recognized and initiated. 

From the late 1890’s to 1916, there is constant reference in speeches, re- 
ports and articles to the unsatisfactory quality of untrained assistants and 
to the fact that demonstration of library service to children revealed the value 
of people specifically trained for this service. 

In 1897 Miss Cutler, later Mrs. Fairchild, urged the desirability of a 
special course for children’s librarians. A year later Anne Carroll Moore, 
speaking before the ALA annual meeting, gave adequate and complete ex- 
pression to the problem when she said, “Every kind of specialized work 
presupposes personal fitness, general training in the work of which the spe- 
cial forms a part, and special training in the work to be undertaken.” Frances 
Jenkins Olcott, developing children’s work in Pittsburgh, had the same con- 
ception of specialized training to meet the needs of working with a special- 
ized group. In her annual report for the year 1899 as Chief of the Children’s 
Department she wrote: “Too much stress cannot be laid upon the importance 
of training for an attendant in charge of a branch children’s room — During 
the coming year, a monthly class of children’s librarians will be held at the 
Central Library for the discussion of methods for improving the service and 
for the study of work as carried on and developed in other libraries.” Six 
years later, in a talk significantly called “Rational Library Work with Chil- 
dren,” she was more emphatic. “In the beginning of our department we made 
decidedly unsatisfactory experiments in employing untrained help. We 
found it imperative to establish a training class to supply the children’s li- 
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brarians for our own library.” And again in 1908 she warned, “It is said that 
a children’s librarian is born and not made, for unless the worker with chil- 
dren has certain sympathetic qualities and an instinctive understanding of 
childhood, she cannot enter into the interests of children. On the other hand, 
although she may be gifted with the greatest ability to handle children 
and to understand them, she cannot be a children’s librarian unless she has 
had direct and practical training in the technical side of her profession.” 

Characteristically, those responsible for the development of children’s 
work did not stop with pointing to the urgency of the need. They pro- 
ceeded to provide the solution. They established courses in library work 
with children, defined in clear terms the content of such professional train- 
ing, and stated the personal and academic qualifications necessary for 
admission. 

In October 1899 a training course for children’s librarians was organized 
in the School of Library Training at Pratt Institute. Katherine Gold, of the 
senior class of the Illinois State Library School, in a report on the training 
of children’s librarians in the year 1908, pointed out that Pratt offered ex- 
ceptional advantages for such a course in the facts that the Institute had a 
kindergarten department and a highly developed children’s room. Neverthe- 
less, after being conducted for two years, it was given up owing to the 
existence of the course for children’s librarians at the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh with facilities “superior to ours for giving such instruction.” 

The training class which Miss Olcott found it “imperative” to establish 
developed into a training school for children’s librarians. Miss Olcott noted 
in 1905 that since the organization of the school in 1900 it had been impos- 
sible to supply the demand for children’s librarians, a demand coming from 
all parts of the country. 

By 1903 several of the larger libraries had formed classes for the special 
training of students and assistants, and at least two summer schools, those 
in Iowa and Wisconsin, were offering courses in the same field. There is 
plentiful evidence, however; that the two years’ course given by the Training 
School for Children’s Librarians at the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh repre- 
sented the most advanced development and the best thinking of many people 
in this field. 

There is immediate as well as historic value in a review of the thinking 
which directed the beginnings of training for children’s librarianship. Over 
and over again emphasis is laid upon the points named by Anne Carroll 
Moore as essential to any form of specialized work — personal fitness, general 
training in the work of which the special forms a part, and special training 
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in the specialized aspect of the general work. Of particular significance is the 
insistence on general library training in its relation to special training for 
children's work. It is most illuminating to realize that these children's librar- 
ians, working with the aggressive spirit necessary to the establishment and 
development of any new institution, constantly kept in mind the relationship 
of children's work to the library as a whole, and indeed, to life as a whole. 
Speaking before the Washington Conference of 1914 Miss Moore considered 
that the general principles stated by her in 1898 were still active factors and 
cited as one of the foremost questions'asked by employers seeking children's 
librarians, "Is she a specialist in a restricted field with an exaggerated and 
undeveloped view of library work with children and of children's reading, 
or does she see it in full relation to modern life?" Miss Olcott's operating 
principle in the conduct of the Training School at Pittsburgh is summarized 
in her declaration that “rational library work with children must adjust itself 
to the needs of the library as a whole." Again she points out that two of the 
most serious mistakes in library work with children are made when the 
worker fails to connect her work with books and when she fails to connect 
her work in the children's room with the adult library. Under her direction, 
training at Pittsburgh was divided into two parts, and the first of these was 
education along the lines of adult library work. This part of the curriculum 
included such subjects as acquisitions, cataloging and classifying, history 
of books and of libraries. Such courses gave the student ^a solid basis 
for connecting the work of the children's room with that of the adult li- 
brary.” The second part of the training consisted of specialized courses in 
work with children — the study of children's literature, of reading guid- 
ance methods, of the planning and equipment of children's rooms, to- 
gether with a study of educational principles and of social conditions and 
betterment. 

The mention of the desirability of study of educational principles and of 
social conditions brings to attention the similarity between past and present 
trends in education for librarianship. The educational and sociological as- 
pects of library work with children were recognized as clearly at the begin- 
ning as they are now. Suggestions as to the subject matter of courses dealing 
with the work of children's rooms included such topics as the relation be- 
tween the children's library and the school, the significance of children's 
reading in the life of a city or town, the differences between rural and urban 
conditions, the relation between civic problems and the children's library. 
Another contemporary note was struck by Miss Moore when she advocated 
that special courses be made elective and:preferably be given at a university 
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outside the library where the “student can have the liberalizing influence 
of contact with other students” — courses such as child psychology, sociol- 
ogy, civics, and history of education. 

There is every evidence too of the intention to keep instruction on a high 
level and to screen applicants carefully. Entrance requirements for the Train- 
ing School of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh stated that applicants 
should be graduates of colleges and universities in good standing or should 
submit to entrance examinations. Students were admitted on one term proba- 
tion, and were dropped at the end of the first term if they did not evidence 
fitness for children’s work. Evidently the mortality rate, especially at the 
point of admission, was high. Miss Olcott wrote, “We have a great many can- 
didates, but comparatively few are accepted as students. We are continually 
raising our standards for admission.” 

Since many of these early programs started as apprentice courses designed 
to provide assistants urgently needed in local libraries, it might reasonably 
be expected that methods and principles presented would be those of the 
libraries concerned. The point of view was not so limited, but recognized the 
value of a comparative study of methods of various libraries. Katherine Gold, 
describing the course of study at the Pratt Institute School, says that study 
of methods was not confined to those of the local library but included com- 
parison with successful methods in other places. Miss Olcott says that 
throughout the course at Pittsburgh a comparative study was made of 
methods used by different libraries. 

Records of the beginning of training for children’s librarianship reveal 
two points of view less likely to be approved today than are those previously 
described. Yet the arguments presented for these ideas and their relation to 
the total problem should not be ignored or scorned. There is first the empha- 
sis upon techniques, routines, and skills. But it is to be noted that in this 
respect as in others, there is manifest clear judgment and a proper sense of 
values. Miss Moore advocates “sufficient practice in all kinds of routine to 
enable [the student] to accomplish such work easily and with a well regu- 
lated economy of time and strength. Facility in all manner of detail work, 
if held in subordination to the work itself, is a most necessary part of a stu- 
dent’s equipment.” Her total objective is so to relate the theoretic and the 
practical as “to give a fine combination of a philosophic conception of work 
with children with business efficiency.” The second point of view deals with 
the practical value of practice work. Miss Olcott made a completely factual 
statement when she said, “A student may be brilliant in the classroom and be 
technically expert and yet not be able to handle children successfully. There- 
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fore the student’s ability in this line is tested by her practice work. The 
student is required to work twenty-one hours each week of the school year in 
the Children’s Department, thus coming into actual touch with the children 
— More stress is laid on the student’s ability to do practice work than on her 
examination papers.” Others shared Miss Olcott’s estimation of the value of 
practical work as a final test of a student's fitness for her chosen profession. 
Thus they solved, to their satisfaction at least, the problem that still plagues 
library school administrators — the discrepancy that may exist between the 
ability to perform adequately in the classroom and the inability to perform 
adequately on the job. 

Considering the constant process of change in contemporary curricula, 
it seems safe to say that a completely satisfactory curriculum has not yet 
been made. Those struggling with the problem might do worse than study 
the records of the beginnings of education for librarianship in general and 
of education for specialized aspects in particular. Such a study would reveal 
several thought-provoking implications. Two of these have preeminent im- 
portance in respect to library work with children. In this day of intense spe- 
cialization, it would be well to consider whether there was wisdom in the 
early insistence on education for general librarianship first, and on the 
specialization of children’s work second. Are we now in danger of losing the 
conception of the totality of librarianship as a profession, of producing spe- 
cialists with an exaggerated view of their specialty and an undeveloped view 
of the total service which should be the contribution of a library to its com- 
munity? The second implication grows out of the fact that there were more 
applicants than were accepted, and that these applicants were inexorably 
screened. With the present disastrous shortage in mind, it is a temptation to a 
library administrator to accept anyone who evinces mild interest in children’s 
work. Employers in a mood of desperation are tending toward a disregard 
of special training and an inclination to persuade any graduate of a library 
school into the children’s field. This is obviously not the right solution nor is 
it in keeping with the present theories of specialized education. Granted that 
the pioneer stage in any field of endeavor offers interest, should there not be 
today a manifest challenge and stimulation in library work with children? 
As late as the early 1930’s in those library schools offering specialization in 
children’s work, a majority of each class entered this field. At the present 
time, with the growing number of specializations within librarianship, it 
would be neither reasonable nor right to expect a majority to select the field 
of children’s work. But it is a matter of deep concern that a small minority 
elects this specialization year after year. 
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The demand in every phase of library work is far in excess of the supply. 
In library work with children, the shortage has reached a state which can be 
called disastrous with complete accuracy. The disaster is the more critical 
in view of the new and increased opportunities and problems confronting 
children’s work. Objective and courageous consideration of the reasons for 
the lack of interest in library work with children is long overdue. 


* * * 
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The Relative Theory of Specialization 


By Joux MACKENZIE Cory 


HE CHILD of the mid-twentieth century is, paradoxically, more a child 

of the frontier than his grandfather was. His frontiers may be different 
from those of previous generations but the child doesn’t know that. To him the 
frontiers — of widest space, of the atomic microcosm, of the shining world 
of ideas — are sometimes frightening, sometimes friendly and inviting, but 
always fascinating and always perfectly natural, normal and accepted. 
He is not actually aware that he is growing up in a totally new world — or, 
rather, since the world is new to him anyway, he doesn’t know it was ever 
different. р 

А small example of this constantly recurring revolution explains the topic 
and the title of this paper. A few years ago, in the process of observing and 
reviewing the varied services of The New York Public Library the opportunity 
arose to visit a school class with a children’s librarian. Three things were fairly 
new and particularly impressive. The sixth-graders didn’t think it unusual to 
be visited by a gifted friend and to be invited to visit the pleasant and reward- 
ing neighborhood branch of the public library. They didn’t know that in their 
grandfathers’ childhood there were no specialized children’s librarians and 
that even in their fathers’ childhood there were no such librarians visiting the | 
schools and offering the keys to an enchanted world. 

Furthermore, the children accepted, as a matter of course, the strikingly 
attractive books so imaginatively presented by the children’s librarian. How 
could they know or care that previous generations had lacked most of the 
wealth of gaily packaged, well-written, and carefully selected children’s books 
that was now so freely available to them? 

Pondering this revolution in librarianship an observer could not help think- 
ing about the phenomenon of the special skills and service represented, and a 
library administrator could not but admire the flexible organization and vital 
functioning evident around him. 

Finally, and perhaps most astonishing to anyone thirty years past grammar 
school, the sixth-graders accepted as perfectly natural the timely and timeless 
marks casually written on the blackboard behind the librarian — symbols 
representing the greatest revolution and greatest frontier in man’s history: 
Е = mc?, The breathtakingly simple and infinitely significant ideas of Einstein 
were as much a part of the child's new world as the newly familiar children's 
librarian and the eagerly awaited children’s books. 
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Einstein named his famous early theory “The Special Theory of Relativity.” 
For a product of pure research it already has been put to many strange and 
some practical uses, but probably none stranger than to form, through inver- 
sion, the theme of a paper on the administration of children’s library services. 
Surely the gentle scientist wouldn’t mind the play on words and the homely 
use to which they are put here. As for the children — they are too busy marvel- 
ing at their new and very real world to care about theories anyway. 

Relative specialization, then, may be coined as a term, perhaps limited in 
its usefulness to administrative theorists, but of indirect importance to any 
functioning member of society. It even helps to explain the development of 
children’s library service and the resulting world of wonder in part created 
and in part reflected by the children's librarian. 

The theory of relative specialization, in its simplest but broadest terms, is 
that any administrative structure expanding through need or demand will 
undergo successive degrees of functional specialization relative to its size. 

This is a fairly obvious restatement of the potentialities in the mathematics 
of permutations and combinations but its obviousness need not prevent a 
little good-humored exploration of its usefulness. 

The implications and applications of this theory could be illustrated in an 
infinite number of examples but in this paper will be developed only in a 
preliminary form as applied to the nature and development of public library 
service to children in relation to the functioning of the library as an admin- 
istrative agency. 

For purposes of convenience in administrative analysis it is helpful to begin 
with, and work up from thé simplest form — the undivided unit. In the case 
of library administration the place to begin, then, is where libraries them- 
selves began — with the individual, isolated librarian, personally and totally 
responsible for all phases of library operation. If he serves few enough people 
and has few enough books (an assumed situation unfortunately more typical 
than otherwise) he may at some time have to perform every type of work 
found in the most complex and extensive library structure. As a librarian he 
is a generalist, not a specialist. He is a jack-of-all-trades, with all that that 
usually implies. To the extent that children’s library service is given, then, it 
is given by a generalist, not a specialist. 

The first faltering step toward complexity along the highway of relative 
specialization will occur when the financial resources supporting the library 
(and reflecting need or demand) grow to the point where more books are 
available than can be organized and used adequately by a single librarian. 
Up to this point, individual control of the time available is the only opera- 
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tional system involved. From here on, however, the library is an administra- 
tive entity operating, whether it knows it or not, under the theory of relative 
specialization. 

The first degree of specialization is likely to be a differentiation of task by 
difficulty. The erstwhile unit librarian (whether qualified by formal training 
or by practical experience) becomes a general professional librarian and 
acquires a clerical assistant to perform the routine or “non-professional” 
tasks. Now, the child using the library receives the most rudimentary special- 
ized service. From the librarian he gets the selection of materials added to 
the library, their classification for use, advice in his own choice of books, 
stimulation of use, and supplementation of the printed word through the 
librarian’s spoken words — all within the limited time still available and all 
in competition with every other user of the library and every other profes- 
sional responsibility of the librarian. The only advantage to the child at this 
low level of specialization is that the librarian is at least relieved of some of the 
typing, filing, shelving, and lending functions now performed by the clerical 
assistant. 

The next step in specialization would vary by type of library and would 
have differed at different stages in library history. In older times the pro- 
fessional librarian’s tasks might have been divided into acquisition (originally 
by copying and later by purchase ) and cataloging on the one hand and public 
service on the other — that is, into behind-the-scenes duties and on-stage 
duties. While this is occasionally the modern choice, more often than not 
this is now the point in public library organization at which the children’s 
specialist first appears. 

This development is an extraordinary tribute to the vision of a handful of 
librarians, preeminently Anne Carrol Moore, who demonstrated some fifty 
years ago the social importance and individual value of specialized service to 
a particular segment of the public. The chief beneficiary of this now well- 
accepted first professional specialization in public libraries is not the great 
research corporation or government agency, not the businessman or great 
landholder, not even the ubiquitous “housewife” — although all these profit 
from later degrees of library specialization — he is not even a direct taxpayer. 
He is a child, and with his contemporaries he accounts for a third to a half 
of modern public library use and fully deserves the specialized attention 
he gets. 

Thus we see the usual pattern of relative specialization in the “three man 
library” with a head librarian in charge of overall management, acquisition, 
cataloging, and adult service, a general clerical assistant, and a specialized 
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children’s librarian. Ignoring, for the purposes of this paper, the parallel 
specialization of adult service and concentrating on the child’s-eye view we 
can note an extraordinary change in the nature and quality of service offered. 
Here, for the first time, we see the advantage of full time devotion to the 
specific interests and needs of an identifiable group of individuals. There is 
the chance for specialized knowledge of child psychology, children’s litera- 
ture, children’s reading interests and abilities and more time for supple- 
mentary book-related services such as story hours — still on an extremely 
limited scale but at least “relatively specialized.” 

At this point we can also identify the beginnings of a host of administrative 
problems — the solution of which may be aided by a full understanding of 
the relationship of children’s service to the whole library as developed in the 
theory herein described. 

At the previous stage, with specialization developing into professional and 
clerical levels, the administrative relationship is simple and obvious: the 
greater skill controls the lesser. But who would now be rash enough to evalu- 
ate the relative skill of the specialized adult librarian and the specialized 
children’s librarian? Someone must have been so bold once because, by 
historical precedence of the adult centered library and without inherent 
logic, the “usual” pattern described above — with the adult specialist in 
charge — developed and became rather firmly imbedded. It might as well 
have been the opposite — and librarians may find it amusing to imagine a 
general public library pattern of children’s librarians always in charge with 
the adult specialist fighting somewhat defensively to protect his limited time 
for his library users and striving to get the sympathetic understanding of his 
boss, the children’s librarian. ' 

Actually, there have, for many years, been occasional examples of the chil- 
dren’s specialist becoming the top administrator, but usually with a resulting 
diversion of time and responsibility toward the adult side. Recently, and 
increasingly, a pattern has been developing of much more flexible advance- 
ment of various specialists with an opportunity to combine the prior special- 
ization with administration. Not too surprisingly the children’s specialist is 
found to be capable of this somewhat difficult feat quite as well as the adult 
specialist was. In any case one of the two librarians in the hypothetical (but 
actually quite common) “three man library” must be in charge. There can’t 
be two bosses. It’s been tried. 

Consequently, on the basis of ability, experience, relative distribution of 
population, or less pertinent factors, one of the librarians is put in charge. At 
first glance this would seem to solve the apparently limited problem of ad- 
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ministration at this level of specialization — at least if we assume that the 
supervisor is sympathetic and generous and the subordinate librarian is re- 
spectful and vigilant! But what about the clerk — to whom does he report? 
He circulates some books to children and some to adults, shelves some chil- 
dren’s books and some adult books, types some children’s catalog cards and 
some adult catalog cards. Common sense and administrative theory (in 
agreement for once) indicate that he can't report to two masters. Even if a 
Solomon replaces the clerk by two half-time clerks, the need for schedule 
flexibility, probable limitations on equipment, and desirable consolidation of 
adult and children’s lending routines, suggest the value of centralized report- 
ing and control. So the head of the library generally has to assume the re- 
sponsibility of clerical supervision and the eternal and explosive triangle is 
ready to “roll”! Only good will and a three-way understanding of administra- 
tive necessity can round off the corners. 

While the organizational patterns already described are “relatively” simple 
and, from the viewpoint of the child and the children’s librarian, cover serv- 
ices which must be considered inadequate, it is important to realize that well 
over ninety per cent of local library outlets (independent libraries and 
neighborhood branch libraries) are covered by these patterns. The more 
complicated alternative patterns of organization found in the larger library 
systems offer a great deal of interest to the administrator but apply in relatively 
few places. They deserve brief mention, however, not only because of their 
theoretical interest but because, despite their scarcity, they cover the only 
basically adequate public library services to children. 

For example, consider the revolution in quality and diversity of service 
that becomes possible in the next larger library situation — the introduction 
of a second professionally trained children’s librarian. It is obvious that this 
position becomes an assistant’s position reporting to the existing children’s 
librarian and there are no problems of conflict in authority. But the func- 
tional assignments to the assistant offer a tremendous range of possibilities. 
Specialization in particular aspects of children’s library service now becomes 
possible, as well as highly desirable double coverage of service points during 
the typically concentrated hours of children’s use of the library. The choices 
include an opportunity for one children’s librarian to concentrate on group 
services (picture book hours, story hours, puppet shows, class visits, exhibits, 
use of films and recordings); or on one age level (pre-school children, ele- 
mentary school age, or the older boy and girl — thus leading inevitably to 
the establishment of a relatively new area of library service, to the teenager 
or young adult, normally established outside the responsibilities of the chil- 
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dren’s staff); or on some phase of individual counseling for which there may 
not previously have been time, or which may have been shared with untrained 
clerical staff (reader’s advisory service, children’s reference service, parent 
and teacher counseling, and registration interviews). There will also be the 
assignment of responsibility for new opportunities in community contact 
work, book selection and weeding, cooperation with schools, with the home- 
bound child, and a tremendous variety of specialized service opportunities 
now rarely if ever performed by willing but overworked children’s librarians 
lacking an assistant. 

The next problem in relative specialization affecting children’s library 
service occurs in the library system which has two or more children’s rooms. 
Here the question arises of responsibility for coordination. If one of the chil- 
dren’s rooms is in the main library and there are one or two in branches, the 
central children’s librarian may have direct supervision of the branch chil- 
dren's operations or an advisory relationship. In a larger system a separate 
coordinating office will be set up with a designated type of responsibility for 
all children’s services in the main library and branches. 

At this point the old problem arises of “line” and “staff” relationships. Per- 
haps because it is military in origin this concept seems to be particularly 
abhorrent to children’s librarians. Actually it is based on the common sense 
recognition, previously mentioned, of the impossibility of one person serving 
two masters; consequently the preferred pattern of development has been 
direct (line) supervision of the children’s librarian by the branch librarian 
(as in an independent library not a part of a library system) with the central 
children’s specialists having an advisory and training relationship of the staff 
type rather than line authority. 

This supervisory specialization is further complicated in a very large public 
library system such as The New York Public Library which serves three 
populous boroughs (counties) and has introduced a regional coordination 
system complete with line supervisors and borough staff specialists. Although 
there are possible alternatives the best pattern appears to be the original one 
of the specialist (e.g. children’s librarian) reporting to the general adminis- 
trator at each level but having a staff relationship with similar specialists at 
other levels. Thus the branch children’s librarian reports to the branch li- 
brarian, the borough or regional children’s librarian to the borough or regional 
coordinator, and the central children’s specialist to the director of the branch 
library system. 

The additional permutations and combinations possible in the large library 
can also be indicated by mention of the responsibility for supervision of the 
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central children’s room which is generally a part of the main library organiza- 
tion or has an independent unit status but which has special problems because 
of its central laboratory and training duties; by reference to the problem of 
specialization within large regional and central offices of children’s services 
with problems similar to the situation in a large local children’s room; and by 
a passing glance at the cataloging department in a large public library which 
must decide how much cataloging of children’s materials should be central- 
ized and then the point at which a separate children’s cataloging positio 
should be established. 

The complexities of relative specialization even in children’s library serv- 
ices have only been touched on briefly in this paper. There are many related 
areas which might be illuminated by this approach — notably subject special- 
ization of reference and lending service, the effect of the layout of the library 
building in limiting or enlarging the functional choices that may be effective. 

Libraries are complex and varied social organisms with little uniformity 
‘from one to another (even among branches in a single library system ). There 
are relatively few large departments with many positions having identical 
duties. There are traditional practices and future opportunities for revolu- 
tionary services. There are strong elements of pride and independence that 
make both administrative organization and staff attitudes delicate matters 
for experimentation and development. All of these aspects suggest the value 
which the theory of relative specialization may have in clarifying lines of 
authority and assuring maximum effectiveness of service. 

Ultimately of course, effectiveness of service is the measure by which the 
library's organization must be judged. In the case of children's library service 
we come full circle then, to our initial concern with the child himself. The 
obvious corollary of the theory of relative specialization in children’s work 
is that the best of the many available organizational patterns is the one that 
best meets the multiple needs of the inquiring mind of the child, the stimula- 
tion and development of which is the very reason for the existence of library 
service to children. 


JV Working Together: Publisher, Bookseller, 
V and Librarian 
By Freperic G. MELCHER 


UST after the war, the First World War, there was a fresh forward 

movement in the publishing of books for children and in voluntary and 
fruitful cooperation among those who were interested in books for children. 
Perhaps this spirit of cooperation was due to the breaking up of patterns of 
aloofness between publishers and their authors and artists and between 
these and the librarians, teachers, and booksellers. It was this new spirit of 
cooperation that made possible the new trends and the increased realization 
among general publishers of the importance of publishing children's books. 

Only a few years before, Macmillan had given its department of children's 
books an independent stature by putting Louise Seaman in charge of both 
list-building and promotion; and, shortly after, Doubleday had placed May 
Massee from Booklist editing at ALA headquarters in similar charge of a 
children's department in Garden City. How important this new attitude was 
is seen in the fact that now more than half a hundred publishing houses have 
prosperous children's book departments headed by women drawn from li- 
brary or school training or developed as understudies by experienced depart- 
ment managers. 

As these department managers came to have full responsibility for list- 
building, author and artist relationships, promotion, and even selling, the 
importance of this trend, thus begun, to the whole area of publishing can be 
seen. This group is now thoroughly and independently organized as the 
Children's Book Council with its own headquarters in New York City. 

The success of the movement for a fresh start in children's books was 
greatly aided by the fact that publishing offices had already learned the great 
value to their list-making and bookmaking of the advice of librarians. Espe- 
cially had they been stimulated by Anne Carroll Moore, since she had assumed 
the post of Director of Children's Work at The New York Public Library and 
had developed at the Central Children's Room an evaluated collection of chil- 
dren's books for study and comparison. This facility the publishers learned 
to take advantage of while they welcomed Miss Moore to their offices with 
her sharp (and pertinent) challenges to any trifling with the standards of 
what was offered for American children. Such contacts between librarians 
and publishing offices became more and more customary and, indeed, more 
and more useful as understandings were developed by habit. 

[619] 
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In fact, manuscripts often had the benefit of librarians’ comment before 
publication; titles, subjects, and authors were sometimes suggested; also 
stories written, and anthologies compiled. Cooperation, too, has been im- 
portantly extended to the editing of the best encyclopedias for children, with 
such standards and success as have reflected great credit upon American 
publishing, It will also be remembered that the reviewing of children’s books 
received new attention in the 1920, and it was natural that editors then and 
later should turn for some of the reviews to librarians, whose opinions would 
be among the most competent in any community. In this as in many other 
helpful developments, the initiative had come from New York where Miss 
Moore, as perpetual pioneer, had first started in 1920 a book reviewing de- 
partment in the old Bookman then being edited for Doran by Robert Cortes 
Holliday and continued under John Farrar. It should be noted that these 
pioneer contributions toward expert reviewing of children’s books were given 
wider and permanent influence by appearance in book form, and though the 
Bookman itself ceased publication, the publishers of all the widely influential 
book reviewing papers — the New York Times and Herald-Tribune, the 
Chicago Tribune, and many others — now give careful (if sometimes only 
seasonal) attention to their reviewing of children’s books. 

The value of cooperation in encouraging children’s reading was perhaps 
most clearly shown in the launching and continuing success of Children’s 
Book Week, first observed in 1919. Just before the war Franklin K. Matthews 
had been brought to the national Boy Scout office to direct a campaign to 
better the reading of boys of scout age. He had vigorously campaigned 
across the country with a Boys’ Book Week until the war diverted attention. 
With the war over, the American Booksellers Association meeting at Boston 
in 1919 asked Mr. Matthews to restate his ideas for better books for boys. 
This he did so vigorously that the Association enthusiastically voted to spon- 
sor on a broad basis a Children’s Book Week and left it for me (then Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association ) to organize the plan. 

I immediately saw the importance of enlisting community cooperation if 
the full possibilities of the idea were to be realized. Bookseller and publisher 
representatives were of course on the committee, called together at the 
Publishers’ Weekly office, and experienced publicity people — but also Anne 
Carroll Moore, representing library ideas, and Claude Leland, director of 
libraries of the New York schools. Never was there a more enthusiastic and 
cooperative group; a handbook of good practices was written, a poster con- 
tributed by Jessie Willcox Smith which bore the slogan “More Books in the 
Home.” It was this cooperative background which brought together with 
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the booktrade, librarians and teachers, authors and artists and which lifted 
the campaign to the level of a valued public program, maintained these 
thirty-eight years. 

Two years later the Children’s Library Association (then under the chair- 
manship of Alice Hazeltine of St. Louis) asked me to outline the possibilities 
of Children’s Book Week to the annual meeting of the CLA held at Swamp- 
scott. It was an inspiring audience of some three hundred and I sensed the 
possibility of getting their cooperation in a program for bringing more atten- 
tion to the importance of children’s books as a section of the annual author 
and artist output. Miss Hazeltine allowed me to speak to the business meeting 
which followed, and I developed a plan for an annual award for the most 
distinguished children’s book of the year (Mr. Pulitzer had omitted children’s 
books from his list, as had everyone else up to that time) and offered to 
supply a suitable medal which would be called the John Newbery Medal 
after the beloved figure of eighteenth-century London. 

The meeting showed enthusiastic approval, and by the following year the 
CLA had the plan under full operation. The selection responsibility was 
broadened to include school librarians and the plan was importantly en- 
larged later by the establishment of the Caldecott Medal for the most distin- 
guished picture book. The care with which selections have always been made 
and the interest taken in the awards by author and artist, booktrade and pub- 
lic have given these librarians’ awards the acceptance they have achieved 
and maintained. 

It will be recalled by those of us who saw this movement start that the 
first award went to Hendrik Van Loon for his Story of Mankind, which had 
had fine attention from the very warm and discerning enthusiasm of the 
Supervisor of Work with Children of The New York Public Library. Mr. 
Van Loon had been one of the most beloved speakers of the long series of 
Book Week gatherings at the Central Children’s Room — a series continued 
with the same “family” feeling by Miss Moore, Mrs. Sayers, and Mrs. Spain. 
Indeed, for those like myself, these gatherings contain the very spirit of the 
friendly understanding which ties together the groups interested in chil- 
dren’s books and which has made the developments of these last decades 


memorable. 


The great value of a children’s room in a public library I believe to be 
its recreation value — to inspire a love of reading for reading’s own sake 
for the pure joy and refreshment it gives throughout life and in so doing 
to create associations with a room quite different from a school room, a 
room which grown men and women will remember always and love to 
look back upon. In the development of this organization no good thing 
has been lost and those who have been long in the service will easily 
recognize the signs of earlier thought.... 


— Anne Carrozz Moore, “The Children’s Department of 
The New York Public Library,” MS fragment written ca. 1911 


Recollections of Anne Carroll Moore 
By LeoNonk ST. Joan Power 


HEN I was asked to contribute an article honoring Anne Carroll 
Moore on the occasion of her appointment as Supervisor of Work with 
Children in The New York Public Library fifty years ago, I accepted the op- 
portunity to set down in print a small measure of appreciation of her work and 
character as I knew it over a period of many years as childrens’ librarian. I 
soon found that recalling a long past career, ending for me in 1927, was a 
somewhat utopian undertaking on my part. Miss Moore’s appointment in 1906 
brought The New York Public Library into prominence as a pioneer in a new 
conception of library work with children and Miss Moore herself became an 
outstanding authority in the, then, barren field of serious reviewing of books 
for children in adult magazines and newspapers. It took vision, courage and 
no little skill, to put new ideas across and to expand and maintain them until 
they became a pattern for library work with children in the United States and 
abroad. My problem now is how to make my present affection for her and my 
memory of events gilded by time worthy of a place in this book. What follows 
is necessarily but a miscellany of memories, a few observations, a few inci- 
dents that caught my interest and my imagination at the time and in which I 
took part. I can only hope they reflect the atmosphere that made being a 
children’s librarian under Miss Moore’s guidance such a rewarding career. 
Into that picture come the people Miss Moore brought into the library to 
work with her — the gifted Anna C. Tyler to launch Storytelling as an Art, 
Mary Douglas whose attractive appearance and sparkling humor made visits 
to.the Supervisor's Office a pleasure, and later Marit Blehr from Norway, 
whose personal charm added much to relations with the public in the Chil- 
dren’s Room, and Valfrid Palmgren sent by the Swedish Government to study 
children’s library work with Miss Moore. Miss Palmgren became a leader in 
this work in Stockholm and later, as Dr. Valfrid Munch-Petersen, received 
high honors in Copenhagen for similar work there. A host of other exceptional 
people, including Marie Shedlock from England as a guest Storyteller of rare 
quality, contributed their talents to the Children’s Rooms of New York; they 
were Miss Moore’s working tools, as it were, and their selection gave ample 
proof of her ability to sort out and judge people and ideas. Her children’s 
librarians needed more than technical training in library methods: they were 
required to enlarge their reading and develop their own critical faculties, and 
above all, encouraged to share their knowledge with children. The wonder 
[623] 
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and anticipation of reading was stressed in all Miss Moore’s talks. Her stand- 
ards were high and her appreciation of our efforts to meet them was unfailing. 

This flash-back also brings to my mind a long line of writers and illustrators, 
many of them reaching high distinction in their fields, who sought Miss Moore 
for encouragement and advice. She discerned and hailed many of the new 
forms in writing and illustrating for children that were then appearing on the 
horizon. Her reviews and comments set new criteria in judging children’s 
books. As the years piled up prestige for Miss Moore such writers as Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon, at times sensitively doubtful of his new ideas of writing and 
illustrating history, were frequent visitors to Miss Moore’s office and always 
returned to the Central Children’s Room confident and refreshed. Carl Sand- 
burg, whose “Rootabaga Stories” were an entirely new concept of American 
folkways, was heartily supported by Miss Moore. Artists with new ideas in 
illustrating — Jay Van Everen, Boris Artzybasheff, and others, came to the 
Central Children’s Room and thence upstairs to see Miss Moore. She fortu- 
nately had an unerring instinct for knowing on whom to bestow her time 
generously and effectively. 

In these days of vocational guidance counselors in every high school and 
college, with library schools across the country offering degrees in library 
science, I smile when I think how I became a librarian without intention or 
formal qualifications. It all began in the old Harlem Library, where I went 
as a student in the new, then classical, Wadleigh High School, to do reference 
work. Miss Carolyn Thorne was the librarian there and all the high school 
girls thought her very stylish with her short hair and fascinating leather belts 
studded with brass. After I was graduated from high school and enrolled at 
Columbia University for a course in literature, Miss Thorne asked me if I 
would like to be a page in the library for the summer. I would, and began a 
career wheeling a truck full of books around and finding their places on 
shelves that knew nothing of the Dewey Decimal System. At the end of 
summer Miss Thorne suggested I go down to the library on West 28rd Street 
where Miss Moore was training girls for library work. I went and was escorted 
to Miss Moore’s office. She interviewed me in a pleasantly casual way drawing 
out of me my reading background. It ran the gamut of children’s favorites of 
the day — the whole series of Alger books, Elsie Dinsmore, Dottie Dimple, 
and fortunately a good sprinkling of myths and legends and so on up to what 
Professor Spingarn was doing for me at Columbia. Miss Moore smiled, as 
well she might, and said “perhaps we can use you here.” Within a week I was 
a junior assistant in that busy office. I did a variety of chores, and one day 
while I was taking an ink spot out of Miss Moore's dress, she talked to me 
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about my future. The upshot of that was I soon found myself en route to the 
State Library School in Albany — I had chosen the shortest route. Most 
of the people there were already librarians getting certificates to meet new 
requirements. It was hard work, occasionally relieved by one of the in- 
structors who gave us tickets to the State Legislature sessions. It was relax- 
ing to hear the gentlemen of the Legislature orating about things that 
seemed to me far simpler than classifying books into five figures of Dewey’s 
Decimal System. At the end of summer I went back to New York City 
with a handsomely engraved Certificate. Miss Moore took me out to 
lunch and told me I was being sent to Tompkins Square Branch Children’s 
room. 

Mrs. Maltby, a woman of fine intellect and great personal charm was Li- 
brarian in charge at the Tompkins Square Branch. She was fully in accord 
with Miss Moore’s ideas I quickly discovered. The first day I was there she 
sent me out to walk around the neighborhood; a very interesting assignment it 
was, too. Opposite the library was a little park, around the park were brick 
houses that had once been fashionable places to live, but were then little 
shops, tailors, furriers with families living in the rear. The house next to the 
library housed a dentist, a doctor, and a wig-maker, each with a sign in his 
window. Farther east there were carts on the streets with tubs full of pickles 
and herrings. A new world to me and vastly interesting. Miss Moore often vis- 
ited that swarming Children's Room, and on one of these occasions I told her 
about a little boy, fair-haired and appealing, who could not be persuaded to 
take a book from the shelves marked “Books for Little Children.” He insisted 
on wandering around the room, opening books and eventually bringing “Plu- 
tarch’s Lives” or some other formidable looking big book to the desk. Miss 
Moore listened to my tale, laughed and said, “Let him have his big books. 
Something interesting will come of it.” That point of view gave me a fine 
sense of freedom and a feeling of sympathy for all children who had odd likes 
and dislikes in books. Something did come of it. I met the boy and his father 
on the street and found that the books were for Papa, who was learning to 
read English in night school, and his little son thought he should read big 
books. Mrs. Maltby took over Papa’s reading and the little boy came to the 
Children’s Room for his own pleasure. 

Then one grievous day Miss Moore told me I was to be transferred to the 
Main Library on Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street to assist in opening the new 
Children’s Room there. I took farewell of the Tompkins Square children at 
my last Story Hour, and I learned from them that I was “going to work up- 
town where the swells live.” I told them to visit me there and they would be 
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swells too. Some of them did and a few years later one of those boys became 
a page in Central Children’s Room. 

The Central Children’s Room proved to be a place of adventure, vitality, 
and growth. Miss Moore’s office in Room 105 teemed with activity. Her in- 
fluence reached out over the City and far beyond. As was inevitable the Cen- 
tral Children’s Room became a mecca for writers and illustrators seeking fresh 
inspiration. Now and then an irate author descended upon us demanding to 
know why his or her book was not on our shelves or in our “Exhibit of Chil- 
dren’s Books suggested as Christmas Gifts.” We became masters of tact, hand- 
ing out spoonfuls of hope for the future; all too often we failed to pacify and 
had to send the irate ones to Miss Moore. More often than not they came 
back to the Children’s Room.in milder mood and spent some time looking over 
the new books that had made the grade. This annual exhibit, started to help 
parents, aunts, uncles, and friends with their Christmas shopping, became 
a kind of Badge of Distinction for a new book. Many people from the pub- 
lishing houses, newspapers, and schools came every year to see it. 

One visitor Miss Moore brought to the Central Children’s Room was Lord 
Dunsany. I was delegated to show him around. At that time N. C. Wyeth’s 
large paintings for The Last of the Mohicans were on the walls and attracted 
his attention, He was intensely interested in the vivid portrayal of American 
Indians; when we came to one picture in which an Indian and a soldier were 
fighting Lord Dunsany raised the walking-stick he was carrying, waved it 
at the picture and exclaimed, “the artist is all wrong, a bullet from that gun 
would not cut such a path.” Months later when Mr. Wyeth came to the Cen- 
tral Children’s Room I told him about Lord Dunsany and the bullet. He 
laughed heartily, scrutinized his picture and said, “he could be right at that.” 

In writing this tribute to Miss Moore I find that many admirable and en- 
dearing things about her are hard to define; moments when her insight turned 
things of daily life into adventures. This was particularly evident in her keen 
awareness of the life of the city and its impact upon children. She herself 
never missed an opportunity to join in neighborhood celebrations, or in one 
way or another to note the things of interest going on, — whether on the 
steps of the City Hall, in the theatres, on the streets, or a snowstorm on 
Christmas Eve making Gramercy Park look like fairyland. This feeling for 
the city itself was expressed in her introduction to Washington Irving’s The 
Knickerbocker History of New York. For children everywhere Miss Moore 
wrote Nicholas: a Manhattan Christmas Story in which a little Dutch boy 
comes to visit the city his ancestors established in the new world. The rich 
flavor ofromance and adventure of the city come to life through Nicholas’ eyes. 
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There came a day when we in the Central Children’s Room put into prac- 
tice this broad view of our relation to events in the city. It happened on the 
first Armistice Day in 1918 when news of the end of World War I flashed 
across the city with sirens shrieking, whistles blowing, and the streets sud- 
denly alive with cheering people. We looked out the windows and without a 
thought for regulations we gathered the children together, locked the doors, 
and rushed out to the front steps of the library. What a scene that was! A 
company of Anzacs in wide brimmed hats, jauntily turned up on one side, 
were in town en route somewhere, and had already organized a parade, band 
and all. Crowds of cheering people joined them, then more soldiers, another 
band. Men and boys climbed on the backs of the two majestic stone lions on 
the library steps for a better view. The children with us were ecstatically 
screaming, "The war's over, it’s a Holiday.” Nobody except the beloved ex- 
policeman who was Guard at the Forty-Second Street entrance knew where 
we were. He approved our flight and said he would “keep an eye on things.” 
Eventually we all returned to the Children’s Room; I telephoned Room 105 
to report the event. There was nobody there. Could they have been the 
people we saw on the roof of the library? 

All through the years as a Children’s Librarian I felt my personal interests 
were being enlarged and enriched by Miss Moore. When I returned from a 
month at Nantucket full of the lore of whaling days Miss Moore promptly 
asked me to write a review for “The Three Owls” about books of ships and 
sailors. That approach to assistants required insight and wisdom — quali- 
ties Miss Moore had in abundance. Very often it was she who provided op- 
portunities for the outside activities of her assistants for writing, storytelling, 
lecturing. Her work was truly a labor of love. It was not always smooth sailing 
and I recall that she took disappointments and triumphs in her stride, sus- 
tained by a strong sense of humor and a lively imagination. 

As this is my personal tribute to Anne Carroll Moore I think I may be per- 
mitted to grow sentimental and recall an incident that has no bearing on her 
achievements but which pleased me. One of the stories I used to tell at Tomp- 
kins Square and the Central Children’s Room during the Christmas Holidays 
was, “The Wee Robin’s Yule Song” from the Scottish Fairy Book. Miss 
Moore liked that story. A few weeks after my husband and I arrived in San 
Francisco, after a hurried flight from Japan in 1941, I opened a letter from 
Miss Moore and found enclosed a paper chap book entitled, “The Marriage 
of Robin Redbreast and the Wren,” my story in its original form: a charming 


welcome home to my native land. 





Drawn by Jay Van Everen for Nicholas and the 
iGolden Goose (Putnam) 


| 


Anne Carroll Moore 


A Contribution Toward a Bibliography 
By ErirzABETH Harriet WEEKS and FRANCES LANDER SPAIN 


O series of essays such as these seems complete without some listing of 

what has appeared in print, both by and about, the person in whose 
honor it is presented. Miss Weeks has assumed responsibility for the sections 
“Books and Pamphlets” and “Comment About Miss Moore,” and Mrs. Spain 
for the sections “Articles in Periodicals” and “Portraits.” The sections have 
been arranged chronologically in order to attempt to show the development 
of her work as it found expression in print. Miss Weeks is working on a more 
complete bibliography which is planned for publication in the near future. 


MISS MOORE’S WRITINGS 


A. Books and Pamphlets 
1. Book Lists 


List of Books Recommended for a Children’s Library, compiled for the Iowa 
Library Commission [Des Moines, Iowa Printing Co. 1903] 21[1] p. 

List of books for children, with a few practical suggestions as to the selection and purchase of 
children’s books, 

“Seven Stories High; the Child’s Own Library,” Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
(Chicago, F. E. Compton 1932) v. “L,” 107-121. 

Basic classified and annotated book list. Appeared, with biennial revisions, in each subsequent 
edition of the encyclopedia. 

"Literature for Children,” Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia (Chicago, Е. E. 
Compton 1932) v. "L," 157-164. 

Classifled and annotated book list. Appeared, with frequent revisions, in each subsequent 
edition of the encyclopedia. 

Children's Books of Yesterday; an Exhibition from Many Countries (New York, 
New York Public Library 1933) 21 p. 

Brief descriptive uds to an exhibition of about five hundred books, including material from 
the late fifteenth to the early twentieth centuries, displayed at The New York Public Library and 
arranged by the Metropolitan Museum of Art and ew York Public Library. 

“Choice of a Hobby," Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia (Chicago, F. E. Compton 
1936) v. “GH,” 313-313n. 

Classified and annotated book list. Appeared, with frequent revisions, in each subsequent 
edition of the encyclopedia. 

“Reading for Pleasure,” Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia (Chicago, Е. E. Comp- 
ton 1937) v. “QR,” 58b-58p. 

Classified and annotated book list designed as a companion list to “Choice of a Hobby.” 


Appeared, with frequent revisions, in each subsequent edition of the encyclopedia until the 
1944 edition. 
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Miss MoonE's WRITINGS — A. Books and Pamphlets, continued 
2. STORIES AND STORIES EDITED 


Nicholas; a Manhattan Christmas Story, with drawings by Jay Van Everen (New 
York, Putnam 1924) ix, 331[1] p. 


Washington Irving, The Bold pase and Other Ghostly Tales, selected and 
edited by Anne Carroll Moore, with decorative diversions by James Daugherty 
(New Amsterdam, Alfred A. Knopf 1930) 4 p.k, xi-xii, 240 p. 


Nicholas and the Golden Goose, with drawings by Jan Van Everen (New York, 
Putnam 1932) x, 259[3] p, 11. 


3. Hisrory EDITED 


Washington Irving, Knickerbocker's History of New York, edited by Anne Carroll 
Moore, with pictorial pleasantries by James Daugherty (Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran 1928) xi p., 1 L, 427 p. 


4. CRITICISM 


Roads to Childhood; Views and. Reviews of Children's Books (New York, George 
H. Doran 1920) vii p., 1 L, 11-240 p. 
Selections from the pages of criticism written for and first appearing in the Bookman. 


New Roads to Childhood (New York, George Н. Doran 1923) x p., 1 1., 13-209 p. 
Selections from the pages of criticism written for and first appearing in the Bookman. 


The Three Owls; a Book About Children’s Books, their Authors, Artists and Critics 
(New York, Macmillan 1925) xv p., 11,376 p. 
Selections from the Three Owls’ pages written for and first appearing in the Néw York Herald- 
Tribune’s weekly review, Books. 
Cross Roads to Childhood (New York, George Н. Doran 1926) vii p., 11, 11-292 p. 
Selections from the pages of criticism written for and first appearing in the Bookman.  , 


The Three Owls, Second Book; Contemporary Criticism of Children’s Books (New 
York, Coward, McCann 1928) xv p., 1 L, 330 p. 

Selections from the Three Owls’ pages written for and first appearing in the New York Herald- 
Tribune’s weekly review, Books. 
The Three Owls, Third Book; Contemporary Criticism of Children's Books, 1927- 
1930 (New York, Coward, McCann 1931) xv p., 11, 462 p. 

Selections from the Three Owls’ pages written for and first appearing in the New York Herald- 
Tribune’s weekly review, Books. 
My Roads to Childhood; Views and Reviews of Children’s Books, decorations by 
Arthur Lougee (New York, Doubleday, Doran 1939) 5 p.l., 3-399 p. 

Includes selections from Roads to Childhood, New Roads to Childhood, and Crossroads to 
Childhood, with an autobiographical introduction and a list of representative children's books 

ublished between 1926 and 1988, and an essay on trends and developments in children's books 

Jem that period. 
“Margery Williams Bianco, 1881-1944,” Writing and Criticism: a Book for Margery 
Bianco, edited by Anne Carroll Moore and Bertha Mahoney Miller, decorated by 
Valenti Angelo (Boston, Horn Book 1951) 3-20. 
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5. APPRECIATIONS, FOREWORDS, INTRODUCTIONS 


Marie L. Shedlock, Eastern Stories and Legends, Foreword by Prof. T. W. Rhys- 
Davids, Introduction by Anne Carroll Moore (New York, E. P. Dutton 1920). 

Introduction, p. xix-xxi. First published in 1910 as A Collection of Eastern Stories and Legends 
for Narration or Later Reading in Schools, but Miss Moore’s Introduction did not appear until 
the 1920 edition. 
Greville MacDonald, Billy Barnicoat; a Fairy Romance for Young and Old, illus- 
trated by Francis D. Bedford, with an Introduction by Anne Carroll Moore (New 
York, E. P. Dutton 1925) xi, 246 p. 

Introduction, p. ix-xi. First published in 1923, but that edition did not contain Miss Moore's 
Introduction. 
Caroline Maria Hewins, À Mid-Century Child and Her Books (New York, Mac- 
millan 1926) xi, 136 p. 

Introduction by Anne Carroll Moore, p. v-vi. 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, The William Henry Letters, Introduction by Anne Carroll 
Moore (Boston, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 1930) 366 p. 

Introduction, p. 5-12. 


Hans Christian Andersen, Andersen's Fairy Tales, illustrated by Elizabeth Mac- 
Kinstry; with an Introduction by Anne Carroll Moore (New York, Coward McCann 
1933) 255 p. 

Introduction, p. 7—10. 
Robert Hobart Davis, Tree Toad; Adventures of the Kid Brother, drawings by 
Robert McCloskey and Frontispiece by Charles Dana Gibson (Philadelphia, 
Frederick A. Stokes 1935—42) хүй p., 2 L, 3-276 p. 

Foreword, by Anne Carroll Moore, p. xv-xviii. First published in 1935, but that edition did 
not contain Miss Moore’s Foreword. 
Marie L. Shedlock, The Art of the Story-Teller, Foreword by Anne Carroll Moore, 
rev. ed. (New York, D. Appleton-Century 1936) 1 p.l, v-vii, 286[1] р. 

Foreword, p. v-vii, First published in 1915, but Miss Moore's Foreword appeared for the 
first time in the 1938 edition. 
Caroline M. Hewins, Her Book, containing À Mid-Century Child and Her Books, 
by Caroline M. Hewins [and] Caroline M. Hewins and Books for Children, by 
Jennie D. Lindquist ( Boston, Horn Book 1954) 107 p. 

Introduction by Anne Carroll Moore to A Mid-Century Child and Her Books, by Caroline M. 
Hewins, p. 1-2. 
Beatrix Potter, The Art of Beatrix Potter, with an Appreciation by Anne Carroll 
Moore (London, New York, Frederick Warne 1955) 2 p.l., 336 p. 

Appreciation, p. 9—28. 


6. Essays 


"Children's Books and the American Public Library," Children's Books in the 
United States, American Library Association, Committee on Library Work with 
Children, prepared for the World Federation of Education Associations in Con- 
ference at Geneva, July 25 — August 3, 1929 ( Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion 1929) 9-20. 


Traces the evolution of library work for children in this country and emphasizes the far- 
reaching and unique contribution it has made toward international understanding. 
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Miss Moore’s Warrincs — A. Books and Pamphlets, continued 
Essays, continued 
“Storytelling [Introductory Article],” Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia (Chicago, 
Е. E. Compton 1932) v. "S," 300-303. 
Appeared, with frequent revision, in each subsequent edition of the encyclopedia. 


"Invitation to Reading," The Catholic Elementary School Library, Proceedings of 
the Institute on the Elementary School Library, Catholic University of America, 
June 27-29, 1944 (Washington, Catholic University of America Press 1945) 186- 
196. 


Talk stressing the joy of introducing to children personally the authors and artists of their 
books. Many reminiscences are given upon which Miss Moore bases her "invitation to 


reading. 
À Century of Kate Greenaway (New York, Frederick Warne 1948) 15[1] p. 
Published in honor of the 100th anniversary of Kate Greenaway's birth. 


"Hendrik Willem Van Loon and the Story of Mankind, 1882-1944,” Newbery 
Medal Books: 1922-1955, with Their Authors Acceptance Papers d» Related 
Material Chiefly from the Horn Book Magazine, ed. Bertha Mahoney Miller, Horn 
Book Papers, 1 (Boston, Horn Book 1955) [13]-16. 

Personal reminiscences of the mar and his books. 


B. Articles in Periodicals 

"Children's Room,” Public Libraries, п (April 1897) 125-126. — 
"Special Training for Children’s Librarians," Library Journal, xxm, Papers and 
Proceedings, ALA Conference, Chautauqua, N. Y. ( August 1898) 80-82. Reprinted 
in Public Libraries, 1v (March 1899) 99-102. 

Children's librarians should have "knowledge of children, of their books, of good pictures, and 
the recognition of their interrelationship, or a sense of the fitness of things." 
"Place of Pictures in Library Work with Children," Library Journal, xxv (April 
1900) 159-162. 

“Side by side with the need for a collection of good books in a children's library there exists also 
the need for a collection of good pictures." 
“The Choice of Books for Boys and Girls,” The Interior, хххп (November 28, 1901) 
1508-10. 


“Library Visits to Public Schools,” Library Journal, xxvn (April 1902) 181-186. 
“The Work of the Children’s Librarian," Library Journal, xxvm (April 1903) 160- 
164. 

"Suggestions for a Children’s Room," New Hampshire Library Bulletin, ту ( March- 
June 1903) 2-6. 


“What the Public Libraries are Doing for Children,” Iowa Library Commission 
Quarterly, rv ( April 1904) 17-23. | 

A brief historical survey of library work with children. 
“Story Hour in Pratt Institute Library,” Library Journal, xxx (April 1905) 204-211. 


“Making Picture Bulletins,” Wisconsin Library Bulletin, п (January 1906) 11. 
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“Library eee as a Civic Force,” ALA Bulletin, u, Papers and Proceedings, 
ALA Conference, e Minnetonka, Minn. (June 1908) 372-380. 

This discussion of the influence of children’s libraries on the child’s development, especially 
the introduction of foreign children to American life, was widely reprinted in other library 
periodicals. 

“Storytelling in The New York Public Library,” ALA Bulletin, m, Papers and Pro- 
ceedings, ALA Conference, Bretton Woods, N. Н. (June 1909) 410-413. 


“Report of the Committee on Story-telling,” Playground, 1v (August 1910) 160- 
179. 


“Work with Children from Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb,” Library Journal, 
xxxv (April 1910) 158-159. 
“The Children's Library in Stockholm,” Library Journal, xxxvi (March 1913) 


145. 

A description of this library and its services based on a visit. 
“Training for the Work of a Children’s Librarian,” ALA Bulletin, уш, Papers and 
Proceedings, ALA Conference, Washington, D. C. (May 1914) 238-243. 

The work of the children’s librarian and the type of training necessary to fit young people for 
that position. 
“Children, Libraries, and the Love of Reading,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Social and Political Science, zxvu (September 1916) 123-129. 


[“Reviewing and Criticism,”] Bookman, хп (November 1918) – Lxv ( April 1927). 

Articles appeared irregularly. 

“Children’s Book Week in New York,” Public Libraries, xxv (January 1920) 25-27. 
“Children’s Libraries in France,” Library Journal, xiv (October 15, 1920) 831-832. 

Three American children’s librarians help establish children’s rooms in war-torn France. 
Contains excerpts from letters. 

“Report of Sub-committee on Children’s Work in Other Countries,” ALA Bulletin, 
xv, Papers and Proceedings, ALA Conference, Swampscott, Mass. (June 1921) 
142-152. 

“Children’s Books and Their Proper Selection,” Publishers’ Weekly, cv (May 24, 
1924) 1690-1694. 

An address before the American Booksellers Association in which Miss Moore discussed 
important qualities in children’s books. The discussion that followed emphasized no age label 
for children’s books. 

“The Three Owls,” New York Herald-Tribune, September 21, 1924 — October 19, 
1930. 
Reviews of children’s books appeared weekly in Books. 


“Hallowe'en and the Spirit of Festival,” Texas Library Association News Notes, 1v 
(October 1928) 1-3. 


"Leslie Brooke, Maker of Picture Books," Publishers Weekly, cxv (October 20, 
1928) 1653-1655. 


“New Attitudes Toward Children's Books,” Libraries, xxxm (November 1928) 490. 
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Miss Moone’s Warrmes — B. Articles in Periodicals, continued 


“Modern Tendencies in Books for Children,” Children’s Library Yearbook, No. 1 
(Chicago, American Library Association 1929) 22-28. 


“The Caroline M. Hewins Scholarship for Children’s Librarians,” Children’s 
Library Yearbook, No. 2 (Chicago, American Library Association 1930) 4-7. 


“Mary Wright Plummer, 1856-1916,” Bulletin of Bibliography, xiv (January 1930) 
1-3. 


Personal appreciation and brief biographical sketch of Miss Plummer, the librarian under whom 
Miss Moore trained and organized the children's work at Pratt Institute. 


“Children’s Books,” Child Study, 1x (November 1931) 65. 


“Backing the Hobby Riders,” Publishers Weekly, cxxvt (October 20, 1934) 1462- 
1465. ' 


“Creation and Criticism of Children’s Books,” ALA Bulletin, xxvm (September 
1934) 693-701. 
A critical overview of children's books with a forecast for the future. 


“Our Fairy Godmother, Marie L. Shedlock,” Horn Book, x (March 1934) 137-167. 
An appreciation of Miss Shedlock who introduced storytellmg to New York children. 


“Reading for Fun; an Interpretation of the Book Week Theme,” Publishers’ Weekly, 
сххүш (October 19, 1935) 1467. 


“Recoiling from Reading; a Consideration of the Thorndike Library,” Library 
Journal, xx (May 15, 1935) 419-422. 

An analysis of the rewritten titles in the Thorndike editions and a statement of philosophy 
which included keeping the imagery of the originals. 


“Ruth Sawyer, Story-teller,” Horn Book, хп (January-February 1936) 34-38. 
An affectionate account of Ruth Sawyer's storytelling, especially in The New York Public Library. 


“The Three Owls Notebook,” Horn Book, xu (November-December 1936) — date. 
Reviews of children’s books appearing in each issue. 


“Children and Book Famine,” Saturday Review of Literature, xv (March 13, 
1937) 9. 
A “letter to the editor” describing the need for additional books to meet the demands of children. 


“Collections of Rare Children’s Books; a Symposium, Part VI,” Library Journal, 
LX (July 1938) 535-537. 

Discussion of the place of rare books in the children’s room of The New York Public Lib 
anda Hist ob aono ar етиш». . 


“Arthur Elmore Bostwick, 1860-1942, Citizen of the World,” ALA Bulletin, xxxvi 
(March 1942) 210-211. 
An appreciation of Dr. Bostwick, the librarian under whom Miss Moore organized the work 
with children. Ё 
“Margery Williams Bianco,” Horn Book, xx (May-June 1945) 157-164. 
Recollections of Margery Bianco and her artist daughter, Pamela. 
“Maria Veazie Leavitt: a Tribute,” Library Journal, xxu (June 15, 1947) 973. 
Personal tribute to a classmate at Pratt Library School and a colleague at The New York 
Public Library. 
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“William Pène du Bois Wins the Newbery Medal,” Publishers’ Weekly, cum (June 
19, 1948) 2535-2537. . 
An appreciative article on the contribution made to children's books by Mr. Pène du Bois. 


“First Chairman Salutes Children's Library Association," Top of the News, ут (May 
1950) 5-8. 
A brief account of the formation of the Children’s Library Association on its fiftieth anniversary. 


“Three Fold Tribute," Horn Book, xxix (February 1953) 30-31. 


A tribute to Caroline M. Hewins by Fredric G. Melcher, p. 29; Alice M. Jordan, p. 29-30; and 
Miss Moore. 


COMMENT ABOUT MISS MOORE 


Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, Free Library, Report of the Free Library, 1896/97-1905- 
06 (Brooklyn 1897-1906). 
Includes the reports of the work for children under Miss Moore’s direction. 


The New York Public Library, Report of the Director, 1906/07-1941 (New York 
1907-1942). 
Includes the reports of the work for children under Miss Moore’s direction. 


Richard Rogers Bowker, “Some Children’s Librarians,” Library Journal, хім 
(October 1, 1921) 787-790. 
Short biographical sketches of several Eastern children’s librarians. 


Helen Ferris and Virginia Moore, Girls Who Did; Stories of Real Girls and Their 
Careers, illustrated by Harriet Moncure (New York, E. P. Dutton 1927). 
“Anne Carroll Moore, a Girl Who Loved Books and Children,” p. 835-48. 


May Massee, “Anne Carroll Moore,” Publishers’ Weekly, схуш (October 25, 1930) 
1981-1982. 


d preciation of her work, especially of her insistance on beautiful and imaginative books for 
n. Е 


“Behind the Lions,” Publishers Weekly, схх (October 24, 1931) 1919. 

Miss Moore’s 25th anniversary at The New York Public Library was celebrated with a surprise 
party. 
Stanley Jasspon Kunitz and Howard Haycrafts, eds., Junior Book of Authors (New 
York, H. W. Wilson 1934). 


“Anne Carroll Moore; Autobiographical Sketch,” p. 264-266. Portrait. Also appeared in 1951 
in the 2d ed. rev. of this work. Р 


Barbara Holbrook, “Anne Carroll Moore, of the ‘Golden Аре,” Wilson Bulletin, 
хш ( December 1938) 246. 
Biographical sketch. Portrait. 


“Anne Carroll Moore,” Junior Bookshelf, xv (May 1940) 132. 

Appreciative sketch of her, written upon the occasion of the award of the Constance Lin 
Skinner Memorial Medal to her for “outstanding work as a pioneer in tho fleld of better books 
for children." 


“A Milestone of Progress," Maine Library Association Bulletin, x (October 1940) 6. 

Account of the two occasions on which Miss Moore addressed Maine librarians. The first was 
at the Maine Library Association's 1908 conference in Saco. The second was at the 1940 conference 
in Waterville. The two addresses show the immense advance in children's work during the 
intervening thirty-seven years. 
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Соммемт ABOUT Miss Moone, continued 
Nina C. Brotherton, “Anne Carroll Moore,” Library Journal, xxv (September 1, 
1941) 710. 

Sketch of her life and achievements written at the time of her retirement. 
Bertha E. Mahoney, “Anne Carroll Moore — Doctor of Humane Letters,” Horn 
Book, xvm (January-February 1942) 7-18. 

Biographical sketch and appreciation by the editor of the Horn Book. The title was suggested 
by the Doctor of Humane Letters degree awarded by the University of Maine in June 1940. 


Constance Lindsay Skinner, “Portrait Sketch [Anne Carroll Moore],” Horn Book, 
xvm (January-February 1942) 19. 

Poem, 
Mabel Williams, “Anne Carroll Moore,” Bulletin of Bibliography, xvm (Мау- 
August 1946) 221-223. 

Brief review of her work, listing many of the book lists. Portrait. 
Ruth Sawyer, “Anne Moore of Limerick Maine, Minister Without Portfolio,” Horn 
Book, xxvi (July-August 1950) 245-251. 

Accounting of her achievements since her retirement. 
John Farrar, “For A.C.M.” Horn Book, xxvm (September-October 1951) 315. 

Poem commemorating her eightieth birthday. 
Ernestine Evans, “Anne Carroll Moore Fills Eighty Years,” Publishers’ Weekly, сих 
(July 28, 1951) 306-307. 

Appreciation, Portrait. 
Nancy Meade Akers, “Anne Carroll Moore; a Study of Her Work with Children’s 
Libraries and Literature,” M.L.S. thesis, typewritten (Pratt Institute Library School 
1951) 49 p. 9 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, A Candle for Your Cake; Twenty-four Birthday Stories of 
Famous Men and Women, drawings by Margaret Ayer (Philadelphia, Lippincott 
1952). 

“Story-Hour Girl, Anne Carroll Moore, July 12, 1871,” p. 131-139. 


PORTRAITS 


Portraits of Miss Moore have been found in the following sources: 


Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft, eds., Junior Book of Authors (New York, 
H. W. Wilson Co. 1934) 265. 
—— 2d ed. rev. (1951) 228. 


Wilson Bulletin, xx (September 1934) 54; хш (December 1938) 246. 
Library Journal, пху (September 1, 1941) 725. 

New York Times, September 2, 1941, 15. 

Horn Book, xvm (January-February 1942) 6; xxx (October 1955) 358. 
Bulletin of Bibliography, ху (May-August 1946) 221. 

Top of the News, v1 (May 1950) 5. 

Publishers Weekly, сіх (July 28, 1951) 306. 


Contributors 


VALENTI ANGELO, illustrator and designer, is the author and illustrator of 
many books for children and adults. 


Mania Crmino, Associate Librarian of the Central Children's Room, The New 
York Public Library. She is a professional storyteller with experience on radio 
and television. She translated The Armadillo and the Monkey (Coward- 
McCann) from the Portuguese and wrote the chapter on foreign picture 
books in Illustrators of Children’s Books, 1744-1945 (The Horn Book). 


Jonn Mackenzie Cory, Chief of Circulation, The New York Public Library, 
and visiting professor at the School of Library Service, Columbia University. 
He has been public library specialist in the U. S. Office of Education and exec- 
utive secretary of the American Library Association. 


Auxce DaLcuiEsH, Editor of Books for Young Readers, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
She has written many books for children. 


DAUGHERTY, artist, is the illustrator and author of many children's 
oks. He was awarded the Newbery medal for his Daniel Boone (Viking) 
in 1989. 


ANNE THAXTER Eaton, Librarian of the Lincoln School of Teachers College 
from its founding in 1917 to 1946. From 1981 to 1946 she reviewed children’s 
books for the New York Times. Recently she has given courses in children’s 
literature and storytelling in St. John’s University, Brooklyn. She is the author 
of several books. 


Marcarer B. Evans, Art Director of Charles Scribner’s Sons. Starting in 
printing and private press’ work, her interests naturally led to book design 
and interpretation of illustration techniques in publishing. 


АтлсЕ M. Јоврлм, Supervisor of Work with Children, Boston Public Library, 
from 1902 to 1940. She has contributed many articles to professional periodi. 
cals, has been associated with the Horn Book Magazine from its beginning, 
and is the author of From Rollo to Tom Sawyer (The Horn Book). 


Harry MILLER LYDENBERG, long on the staff of The New York Public Library, 
was its Director from 1984 to 1941. After his retirement he was the director- 
librarian of the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin, Mexico City. He is the author 
and editor of many books. 


May Masse, Editor, Junior Books, The Viking Press, since 1933. Formerly 
she was children's librarian in the Buffalo Public Library, editor of the 
Booklist (ALA) and of junior books of Doubleday, Doran Company. She was 
the recipient of the Constance Lindsay Skinner Achievement Award 
(WNBA) in 1950. 
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HELEN Apams Masten, Librarian in Charge of the Central Children’s Room 
of The New York Public Library since 1927. She has been for several years 
Chairman of the International Committee of the Children’s Library Associa- 
tion, American Library Association. 


Freperic G. Мегснев, President of the R. R. Bowker Company, publisher 
of the Library Journal and of the Publishers’ Weekly. He is one of the founders 
of Children’s Book Week and the donor of the Caldecott and Newbery medals. 


ErrzaABETH Nessrrt, Associate Dean and Professor of Work with Children, the ' 
Library School, Carnegie Institute of Technology. She has been a children’s 
librarian, has contributed articles to professional periodicals, and was co- 
author of A Critical History of Children’s Literature (Macmillan). 


Leonore Sr. Jonn Power (Mrs. Morris Mendelson ), children’s librarian, first 
in the Tompkins Square Branch, later in the Central Children’s Room of The 
New York Public Library from its opening in 1911 until 1927. She contributed 
book reviews to the “Three Owls” column in the Herald-Tribune and lec- 
tured at the School of Library Service, Columbia University. 


Котн Sawyer (Mrs. Albert C. Durand), professional storyteller and author. 
She wrote The Way of the'Storyteller (Viking), has edited many collections 
of folk tales, and has written her own original stories. She was awarded the 
Newbery medal for Roller Skates (Viking) in 1987. 


Frances CLARKE Savers, Superintendent of Work with Children, The New 
York Public Library, from 1941 to 1952. She has been on the faculty of several 
library schools and is now teaching Children’s Literature in the English De- 
partment of the University of California at Los Angeles. She is a lecturer, 
storyteller, and author of children’s books. 


Frances LANDER SPAIN, Coordinator of Children’s Services, The New York 
Public Library, and editor, Books for E People, the Saturday Review. 
She has been assistant director, School of Library Science, the University of 
Southern California. 


Many STRANG, Children's Librarian in charge of the Nathan Straus children's 
collection of the Donnell Library Center, The New York Public Library. 


ELIZABETA Harrier Wrexs, Assistant Librarian, Bradford Junior College, 
Miss Moore’s alma mater. She was reference assistant in the Information 
Division of The New York Public Library from 1947 to 1954. "d 


